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Sir  JOSEPH  BANKS,  Bart. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE*  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 


S I R, 

rpHE  Domestic  Medicine  having 
JL  been  honoured,  on  its  fir  ft  appear- 
ance, with  the  patronage  of  your  learned 
and  worthy  Predeceffor,  the  late  Sir  John 
Pringle,  I beg  leave,  in  a more  im- 
proved ftate,  to  dedicate  it  to  you,  as  a 
fmall,  but  fincere,  teftimony  of  that  ve- 
' neration  and  efteem  with  which  I have 
long  beheld  the  Man  who,  born  to  eafe 
and  affluence,  had  refolution  to  encoun- 
ter 


DEDICATION, 


ter  the  dangers  of  unknown  feas  and  dis- 
tant climes,  in  purfuit  of  ufeful  Science; 
and  whofe  conftant  objedl  has  been  to  ren- 
der that  Science  fubfervient  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  civilization  of  Society. 

$ \ % 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
rcfpect, 

S I R, 


Your  rnoft  obedient  fervant, 

London, 

Nov.  io,  1 7 S 3 . 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IXTEEN  years  have  now  elapfed  fince 


the  firft  Edition  of  this  Book  made  its 
appearance.  During  this  period,  the  Author 
having  been  in  conftant  practice,  has  taken  oc- 
cafion  to  improve  feveral  articles,  which  were 
with  lefs  accuracy  inferted  in  the  more  early 
impreffions.  For  this  he  has  been  cenfured 
by  fome,  but  the  more  candid  and  difcerhing 
muft  approve  his  conduct.  It  would  be  un- 
pardonable in  an  Author  to  fuffer  an  error  in 
a book,  on  which  health  and  life  may  depend, 
to  ftand  uncorrefted  j nor  would  it  be  much 
lefs  fo  to  perceive  an  omiffion,  and  leave  it 
unfupplied.  His  improvements,  however,  are 
not  the  refult  of  mercenary  views.  The  fame 
principle  w hich^  prompted  the  Author  to  write 

the  Book,  will  ever  induce  him  to  improve  it 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Author  has  indeed  to  regret,  that  the 
limits  of  one  volume  preclude  many  intend- 
ing obfervations,  and  likewife  deprive  him  of 
the  pleafure  of  inferting  a number  of  very 
ufeful  remarks  made  by  his  learned  and  in- 
genious friend  Dodtor  Duplanil,  of  Paris, 
who  has  done  him  the  honour  of  publifhing  ail 
elegant  tranllation  of  this  Work,  in  five  vo- 
lumes odtavo,  accompanied  with  an  excellent 
commentary. 


The  improvements  of  the  later  editions  are 
chiefly  inferted  in  the  form  of  notes.  Thefe 
are  intended  either  to  illuftrate  the  text,  or 
to  put  people  on  their  guard  in  dangerous 
fit  nations,  and  prevent  fatal  miflakes  in  the 

practice  of  medicine,  which,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, are  but  too  common  in  this  me- 
tropolis. 


Some  attention  has  likewife  been  paid  to 
the  language.  Where  that  was  either  inac- 
curate, or  obfcure,  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
it  has  been  corredted.  Indeed,  the  Author  has 
all  along  endeavoured  to  obferve  fuch  fimpli- 
city  and  perfpicuity  in  his  ftyle,  as  might 
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enable  the  reader  clearly  to  underftand  it.  A 
circumftance  of  the  utmolf  importance  in  a 
performance  of  this  nature. 

Although  the  Domestic  Medicine  was 
never  intended  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  a phy- 
fician,  but  to  fupply  his  place  in  fituations 
where  medical  abidance  could  not  eafdy  be 
obtained ; yet  the  Author  is  ferry  to  obferve, 
that  the  jealoufies  and  fears  of  the  Faculty  have 
prompted  many  of  them  to  treat  this  Work 
in  a manner  altogether  unbecoming  the  pro* 
fefiors  of  a liberal  fcience : notwithftaiiding 
their  injurious  treatment,  he  is  determined  to 
perfift  in  his  plan,  being  fully  convinced  of 
its  utility  ; nor  (hall  intereb,  or  prejudice,  ever 
deter  him  from  exerting  his  bed:  endeavours 
to  render  the  Medical  Art  mere  extenfively  bene- 
jicial  to  Mankind. 

But  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the  Faculty 
is  not  the  only  thing  of  which  the  Author 
has  caule  to  complain.  By  fome  of  them 
his  Book  has  .been  ferved  up  mangled  and 
mutilated,  and  its  title,  type,  fize,  &c.  fo 

ciofely  imitated,  that  purchafers  are  milled,  and 

\ 
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frequently  buy  thefe  fpurious  productions  in- 
ftead  of  the  real  one.  That  a needy  Author, 
incapable  himfelf  of  producing  an  original 
work,  fhould  prey  upon  another,  and  that  a 
mercenary  Bookfeller  fhould  vend  fuch  produc- 
tions, knowing  them  to  be  ftolen,  are  things 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at : but  that  all  this 
can  be  done  with  impunity,  (hews  that  the 
laws  of  this  country  refpeCting  literary  pro- 
perty, are  ftill  in  a very  imperfeCt  Rate,  and 
ftand  much  in  need  of  amendment. 


London, 
Nev.  io,  1 7 85. 
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HEN  I fird  fignified  ray  intention  of  pub- 


hlhing  the  following  flieets,  I was  told  by 
my  friends  it  would  draw  on  me  the  refcntment  of 
the  whole  Faculty.  As  I never  could  entertain  fuch 
an  unfavourable  idea,  I was  refolved  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, which  indeed  came  out  pretty  much  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Many  whofe  learning  and 
liberality  of  fentiments  do  honour  to  medicine  re- 
ceived the  book  in  a manner  which  at  once  fhewed 
their  indulgence,  and  the  falfity  of  the  opinion  that 
every  phyfician  wijhes  to  conceal  his  art  \ while  the  more 
felflfli  and  narrow-minded,  generally  the  moll  nume- 
rous in  every  profeffion,  have  not  failed  to  perfecute 
both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  work  has  met 
with  from  the  Public  merits  my  mod  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. As  the  bed  way  of  exprcfling  tbefe, 

I have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  generally  ule- 
ful,  by  enlarging  the  prophylaxis,  or  that  part  which 
treats  of  preventing  difeafes  ♦,  and  by  adding  many 
articles  which  had  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  former 
impreffions.  It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  thefe  addi- 
tions •,  I fhall  only  fay,  that  I hope  they  will  be  found 
real  improvements. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurfing  and  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Children,  were  chiefly  luggeded  by  an 
menftve  practice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch 
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of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I had  an  opportu- 
nity not  only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood, but  likewife  of  trying  different  plans  of  null- 
ing, and  obferving  their  effeds.  Whenever  I had  it 
in  my  power  to  place  the  children  under  the  care 
of  proper  nurfes,  to  inftrud  thefe  nurfes  in  their  duty, 
and  to  be  fatisfied  that-  they  performed  it,  very  few 
of  them  died;  but  when,  from  diftanceof  place,  and 
other  unavoidable  circumftances,  the  children  were 
left  to  the  foie  care  of  mercenary  nurfes,  without  any 
perfon  to  inftruct  or  fuperintend  them,  fcarce  any  of 
them  lived. 

This  was  fo  apparent,  as,  with  me,  to  amount  to 
a proof  of  the  following  melancholy  fad  : That  al- 
viofi  one  haif  cf  the  human  Jpecies  perifh  in  infancy , by 
improper  management  or  negleft.  This  reflection  has 
made  me  often  wifh  to  be  the  happy  inftrument  of 
alleviating  the  miferies  of  thofe  fuffering  innocents, 
or  of  retelling  them  from  an  untimely  grave.  No 
one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd  and  ridiculous  prac- 
tices ftill  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and  management  of 
infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  that 
means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  pradices  are  chiefly 
owing  to  ignorance,  it  vs  to  be  hoped,  that  when 
nurfes  are  better  informed,  their  condud  will  be 
very  different. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  occu- 
pations of  life  has  been,  in  general,  the  refult  of  ob~ 
fervation.  An  extenfive  pradice  for  feveral  years, 
in  one  of  the  largeft  manufaduring  towns  in  Eng- 
land, afforded  me  fuffleient  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving the  injuries  which  thole  ui'eful  people  fuftain 
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from  their  particular  employments,  and  likewile  of 
trying  various  methods  of  obviating  iuch  injuries- 
The  iuccefs  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  fufficient 
to  encourage  this  attempt,  which,  I hope,  will  be  of 
ufe  to  thole  who  are  under  the  neceftity  of  earning 
their  bread  by  iuch  employments  as  are  unfavourable 
to  health. 

I do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefs  to  in- 
(inuate  that  even  thole  arts,  the  practice  of  which  is 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  danger,  fnould  not  be 
carried  on  •,  but  to  guard  the  lefs  cautious  and  unwary 
againft  thole  dangers  which  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  avoid,  and  which  they  often,  through  mere 
ignorance,  incur.  As  every  occupation  in  life  dif- 
pofes  thole  who  follow  it  to  fome  particular  difeafes 
more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to 
know  thefe,  in  order  that  people  may  be  upon  their 
guard  againft  them.  It  is  always  better  to  be  warned 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  than  to  be  furprifed 
by  him,  efpecially  where  there  is  a poftibility  of 
avoiding  the  danger. 

The  obfervatbns  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercife, 
&c.  are  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not 
efcaped  the  attention  of  phyficians  in  any  age.  They 
are  fubjedts  of  too  great  importance,  however,  to  be 
pafted  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  can  never 
be  fufficiently  recommended.  The  man  who  pays  a 
proper  attention  to  thefe,  will  feldom  need  the  phy- 
fician  •,  and  he  who  does  not  will  feldom  enjoy  health, 
let  him  employ  as  many  phyficians  as  he  pleales. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their  guard 
againft  them,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  they 
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are  often  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  admit  of  being  re- 
moved  only  by  the  diligence  and  activity  of  the  pub- 
lic magiftrate.  We  are  forry,  indeed,  to  obferve, 
that  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  feldom  exerted  in 
this  country  for  the  prefervation  of  health.  The  im- 
portance of  a proper  medical  police  is  either  not  un. 
derftcod,  or  little  regarded.  Many  things  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  public  health  are  daily  praftifed  with 
impunity,  while  others,  abfolutely  necelfary  for  its 
prefervation,  are  entirely  negle&ed. 

Some  of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health  are 
mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the  inflec- 
tion of  provifions,  widening  the  ftreets  of  great 
towns,  keeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the  inhabitants 
with  wholefome  water,  &c.  j but  they  are  palfed  over 
in  a very  curfory  manner.  A proper  attention  to 
thefe  would  have  fwelled  this  volume  to  too  large  a 
fize  i I have  therefore  referved  them  for  the  fubjeft  of 
a future  publication, 

Int  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  I have  been  peculiarly 
attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of  people  lay 
too  much  ftrefs  upon  Medicine,  and  cruft  too  little 
to  their  own  endeavours.  It  is  always  in  the  power 
of  the  patient,  or  of  thofe  about  him,  to  do  as  much 
towards  his  recovery  as  can  be  effe&ed  by  the  phy- 
fician.  By  not  attending  to  this,  the  defigns  of 
Medicine  are  often  fruftrated  •,  and  the  patient,  by 
purfuing  a wrong  plan  of  regimen,  not  only  defeats 
the  doctor's  endeavours,  but  renders  them  danger- 
ous. I have  often  known  patients  killed  by  an  error 
in  regimen,  when  they  were  ufing  very  proper  me- 
dicines. It  will  be  laid,  the  phyfician  always  orders 
the  regimen  i when  he  preferibes  a medicine.  I wifh 
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it  were  fo,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  fafety  of  their  patients : but  phyficians,  as 

well  as  other  people,  are  too  little  attentive  to  this 
matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  medi- 
cines are  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind,  yet 
all  allow  the  necefiicy  and  importance  of  a proper  re- 
gimen in  difeafes.  Indeed  the  very  appetites  of  the 
fick  prove  its  propriety.  No  man  in  his  fenfes  ever 
imagined  that  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example, 
could  eat,  drink,  or  conduct  himfelf  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  one  in  perfedt  health.  This  part  of  medicine, 
therefore,  is  evidently  founded  in  Nature,  and  is 
every  way  confident  with  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 
Had  men  been  more  attentive  to  it,  and  lefs  lolici- 
tous  in  hunting  after  fecret  remedies,  Medicine  had 
never  become  an  objedl  of  ridicule. 

Indeed  this  feems  to  have  been  the  firfl;  idea  of 
Medicine.  The  antient  phyficians  acted  chiefly  in 
the  capacity  of  nurles.  They  went  very  little  be- 
yond aliment  in  their  prefcriptions  *,  and  even  this 
they  generally  adminiftered  themielves,  attending 
the  fick,  for  that  purpofe,  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe;  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  not 
only  of  marking  the  changes  of  difeafes  with  great 
accuracy,  but  J ike  wife  of  obferving  the  effedls  of 
their  different  applications,  and  adapting  them  to  the 
iymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afferts,  that  by  a pro- 
per attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  almofl:  within 
the  reach  of  every  body,  more  good  and  lefs  mifchief 
will  be  done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by  medicines 
improperly  and  unfeaionably  adminiftered  $ and  that 
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great  cures  may  be  effected  in  chronical  diftempers, 
by  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet  only.  So  entirely  do 
the  Do£lor’s  fcntiments  and  mine  agree,  that  1 would 
advife  every  perfon,  ignorant  of  phyfic,  to  confine  his 
practice  foiely  to  diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  regi- 
men ; by  which  means  he  may  often  do  much  good, 
and  can  feldom  do  any  hurt. 

This  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often 
feek  from  Art  what  all-bountiful  Nature  mod  rea- 
dily, and  as  effectually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence 
and-  fagacity  enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe  of 
them  *,  that  the  dietetic  part  of  Medicine  is  not  fo 
much  ft  tidied  as  it  ought  to  be ; and  that,  though 
lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  mod  natural  method  of 
curing  dilcafes. 

To  render  the  book  more  generally  ufeful,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent  part 
of  mankind,  I have,  in  mod  difeafes,  befides  regimen, 
recommended  fome  of  the  mod  fimple  and  approved 
forms  of  medicine,  and  added  fuch  cautions  and  di- 
re&ions  as  feerned  neceffary  for  their  fate  adminiftra- 
tion.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  more  acceptable 
to  many,  had  it  abounded  with  pompous  preferip- 
tions,  and  promifed  great  cures  in  confequence  of 
their  ufe  i but  this  was  not  my  plan  : I think  the 
adminiftration'  of  medicines  always  doubtful,  and 
often  dangerous,  and  would  much  rather  teach  men 
how  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  ufing  them,  than  how 
they  fhould  be  ufed. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  ef- 
ficacy, may  be  adminidered  with  great  freedom  and 
fafety.  Phydcians  generally  trifle  a long  time  with 
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medicines  before  they^learn  their  proper  ufe.  Many 
peafants  at  prefent  know  better  how  to  ufe  fome  of 
the  moft  important  articles  in  the  materia  medica , than 
phyficians  did  a century  ago;  and  doubtlefs  the  fame 
oblervation  will  hold  with  regard  to  others  fome  time 
hence.  Wherever  I was  convinced  that  medicine 
might  be  ufed  with  fafety,  or  where  the  cure  de- 
pended chiefly  upon  it,  I have  taken  care  to  recom- 
mend it ; but  where  it  was  either  highly  dangerous, 
or  not  very  neceflfary,  it  is  omitted. 

I have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs 
parade  of  quotations  from  different  authors ; but 
have,  in  general,  adopted  their  obfervations  where 
my  own  were  either  defedlive,  or  totally  wanting. 
Thofe  to  whom  I am  moft  obliged  are,  Rama- 
zini,  Arbuthnot,  and  Tiflfot  *,  the  laft  of  which,  in 
his  Avis  au  Peuple , comes  the  neareft  to  my  views 
of  any  author  which  I have  feen.  Had  the  Dodtor’s 
plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is  mafterly, 
we  fhould  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new  treatife 
of  this  kind  foon ; but  by  confining  himfelf  to  the 
acute  difeafes,  he  has,  in  my  opinion,  omitted  the 
moft  ufeful  part  of  his  fubjedt.  People  in  acute  dif- 
eafes may  fometimes  be  their  own  phyficians ; but  in 
the  chronic,  the  cure  muff  ever  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  patient’s  own  endeavours.  The  Dodtor  has  alfo 
pafled  over  the  Prophylaxis , or  preventive  part  of 
Medicine,  very  (lightly,  though  it  is  certainly  of 
the  greateft  importance  in  fuch  a work.  He  had, 
no  doubt,  his  reafops  for  fo  doing,  and  I am  fo  far 
from  finding  fault  with  him,  that  I think  his  per. 
formance  does  great  honour  both  to  his  head  and  to 
his  heart, 
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Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  eminence  have 
written  on  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  Tiffot,  as  the 
Baron  Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial  Ma- 
jefties,  M.  Rofen,  fir  ft  phyfician  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  &c.  ; but  thefe  gentlemen’s  productions  have 
never  come  to  my  hand.  I cannot  help  wifhing,  how- 
ever, that  fomeofour  diftinguifiied  countrymen  would 
follow  their  example.  There  (till  remains  much  to 
be  done  on  this  fubjeCt,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
how  any  man  could  better  employ  his  time  or  talents 
than  in  eradicating  hurtful  prejudices,  and  diffufing 
ufeful  knowledge  among  the  people. 

I know  fome  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every 
attempt  of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  muft  totally 
deflroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to 
me  to  be  asabfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  dif- 
trefs  will  always  apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fupt-rior 
abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power;  and  they 
will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and  readinds 
when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a rational  fcience, 
than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only  a matter  of  mere 
conjecture. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  this  Trea- 
tife  plain  and  ufeful,  yet  I found  it  impoflible  to  avoid 
fome  terms  of  art ; but  thofe  are,  in  general,  either 
explained,  or  are  fnch  as  moft  people  underftand.  In 
fhort,  I have  endeavoured  to  conform  my  ftyle  to  the 
capacities  of  mankind  in  general  ; and,  if  my  Read- 
ers do  not  flatter  either  themfelves  or  me,  with  fome 
degree  of  fuccefs.  On  a medical  fubjeCt,  this  is  not 
fo  eafy  a matter  as  fome  may  imagine.  To  make  a 
fhew  of  learning  is  eafier  than  to  write  plain  fenfe, 
efpecially  in  a fcience  which  has  been  kept  at  iuch  a 
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diftance  from  common  obfervation.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  every  thing 
valuable  in  the  practical  part  of  Medicine  is  within 
the  reach  of  common  abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warmeft 
acknowledgments  to  thoie  Gentlemen  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  Perform- 
ance, by  tranflating  it  into  the  language  of  their  re- 
fpedtive  countries.  Moft  of  them  have  not  only  given 
elegant  tranflations  of  the  Book,  but  have  alfo  en- 
riched it  with  many  ufeful  obfervations  •,  by  which  it 
is  rendered  more  complete,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  the  conftitutions  of  their  countrymen.  To 
the  learned  Dr.  Duplanil  of  Paris,  phyfician  to  the 
Count  d’Artois,  I lie  under  particular  obligations ; 
as  this  Gentleman  has  not  only  confiderably  enlarged 
my  Treatife-,  but,  by  his  very  ingenious  and  ufeful 
notes,  has  rendered  it  fo  popular  on  the  Continent,  as 
to  occafion  its  being  tranflated  into  all  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  Book  has  not  more 
exceeded  my  expectations  in  its  fuccefs,  than  in  the 
effeCts  it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  molt  pernicious 
pradlices,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Tick, 
have  already  given  place  to  a more  rational  conduCt  «s 
and  many  of  the  moft  hurtful  prejudices,  which 
feemed  to  be  quite  infurmountable,  have,  in  a great 
meafure,  yielded  to  better  information.  Of  this  a 
ftrpnger  inftance  cannot  be  given  than  the  inoculation 
of  the  fmall-pox.  Few  mothers,  fome  years  ago, 
would  fubmit  to  have  their  children  inoculated  even 
by  the  hand  of  a Phyfician ; yet  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  ot  late  many  ol  them  have  performed 
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this  operation  with  their  own  hands  *,  and  as  their  fuc- 
cefs  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  dignified  ]jno- 
culators,  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  prac- 
tice will  become  general.  Whenever  this  fhall  be  the 
cafe,  more  lives  will  be  faved  by  inoculation  alone, 
than  are  at  prefent  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Fa- 
culty, 
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HE  improvements  in  Medicine,  fince  tne  re- 
vival of  learning,  have  by  no  means  kept  pace 


with  thofe  of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is  obvious. 
Medicine  has  been  ftudied  by  few,  except  thofe  who 
intended  to  live  by  it  as  a trade.  Such,  either  from 
a miftaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Medicine,  or  to 
raife  their  own  importance,  have  endeavoured  to 
difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Medical  authors  have 
generally  written  in  a foreign  language  ; and  thofe 
who  were  unequal  to  this  talk,  have  even  valued 
themfelves  upon  couching,  at  leaft,  their  preemp- 
tions, in  terms  and  characters  unintelligible  to  the 
reft, of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fince 
prevailed  in  mcft  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious matters.  Every  man  took  a fide  in  thofe 

bloody  difputes  and  every  gentleman,  that  he 

might  diftinguifh  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was 
inftruCled  in  divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think 
and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
at  laft  totally  deftroyed  that  complete  and  abfolute 
dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained  over  the 
minds  of  men. 
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The  fludy  of  law  has  likewife,  in  moft  civilized 
nations,  been  jufliy  deemed  a neceffary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought 
certainly  to  know  at  leaft  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try : and,  if  he  were  alio  acquainted  with  thofe  of 
others,  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament 
to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo  of 
late  been  very  univerfally  fludied  by  all  who  pre- 
tended to  a liberal  education.  The  advantages  of 
this  are  manifeft.  It  frees  the  mind  from  prejudice 
and  fuperftition  •,  fits  it  for  the  inveftigation  of  truth  *, 
induces  habits  of  reafoning  and  judging  properly  5 
opens  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  entertainment  j paves 
the  way  to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  agriculture*, 
and  qualifies  men  for  adting  with  propriety  in  the 
moft  important  flations  of  life. 

Natural  History  is  likewife  become  an  objedt 
of  general  attention.  And  it  well  deferves  to  be  fo. 
It  leads  to  difeoveries  of  the  greateft  importance. 
Indeed  agriculture,  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is 
only  a branch  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  can  never 
arrive  at  a high  degree  of  improvement  where  the 
fludy  of  that  fcience  is  negledted. 

Medicine  however  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
in  any  country,  been  reckoned  a neceffary  part  of 
the  education  of  a gentleman.  But,  furely,  no  luffi- 
cient  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  this  omilfion.  No 
feiertee  lays  open  a more  extenfive  field  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  or  affords  more  ample  entertainment  to 
an  inquifitive  mind.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chymiftry, 
and  the  Materia  Medica , are  all  branches  of  Natural 
Hiflory,  and  are  fraught  with  iuch  amufement  and 
13  utility. 
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utility,  that  the  man  who  entirely  negledfs  them  has 
but  a forry  claim  either  to  tafte  or  learning.  If  a 
gentleman  has  a turn  for  obfervation,  fays  an  elegant 
and  fenfible  writer*,  furely  the  natural  hiftory  of  his 
own  fpecies  is  a more  intereding  fubjedf,  and  prefents 
a more  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  genius,  than 
the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle- (hells. 

We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  fhould  become  a 
phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous 
as  it  is  impolfible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that  men  of 
fenfe  and  learning  fhould  be  fo  far  acquainted  with 
the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  derive  from  it  fome  of  thofe  advantages 
with  which  it  is  fraught ; and  at  the  fame  time  to 
guard  themfelves  againft  the  dedru&ive  influences 
of  Ignorance,  Superftition,  and  Quackery. 

As  matters  ftand  at  prefent,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat  a 
man  out  of  his  life  than  of  a fhilling,  and  aimed 
impoflible  either  to  detedt  or  punifh  the  offender. 
Notwithftanding  this,  people  dill  fhut  their  eyes, 
and  take  every  thing  upon  trud  that  is  adminidered 
by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring  to  afk 
him  a reafon  for  any  part  of  his  conduct.  Implicit 
faith,  every  where  elfe  the  objedt  of  ridicule,  is  dill 
facred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are,  no  doubt, 
worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be  repofed  in 
them  j but  as  this  can  never  be  the  character  of  every 
individual  in  any  profeftion,  it  would  certainly  be 
for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  mankind,  to 
have  fome  check  upon  the  condudl  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  intrud  fo  valuable  a trealure  as  health. 


Obfervations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a Phyfician, 
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The  veil  of  myftery,  which  (till  hangs  over  Me- 
dicine, renders  ir  not  only  a conjedural,  but  even  a 
iulpicious  art.  This  has  been  long  a<>o  removed 

from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces  many  to 
believe  that  Medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it  will 
not  bear  a fair  anti  candid  examination*.  Medicine, 
however,  needs  only  to  be  better  known,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  general  efteem  of  mankind.  Its  precepts 
are  iuch  as  every  wife  man  would  chufe  to.  obferve, 
and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  incompatible  with 
true  happinefs. 

Disguising  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  improve- 
ment as  a fcience,  but  expoles  the^  profeffion  to  ridi- 
cule, anti  is  injurious  to  the  true  inrerefts  of  fociety. 
An  art  founded  on  oblervation  never  can  arrive  at 
any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while  it  is  con- 
fined to  a few  who  make  a trade  of  it.  The  united 
oblervations  of  all  the  ingenious  and  fenfible  part  of 
mankind,  would  do  more  in  a few  years  towards  the 
improvement  of  Medicine,  than  thole  of  the  Faculty 
alone  in  a great  many.  Any  man  can  tell  when  a 
fnedicine  gives  him  eale  as  well  as  a phyfician  ; and 
if  he  only  knows  the  name  and  dofe  of  the  medicine, 
and  the  name  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  fufHcienc  to  perpe- 
tuate the  fa£L  Yet  the  man  who  adds  one  fingle  fact 
to  the  (rock  or  medical  obfervatiohs,  does  more  real 
let  vice  to'  the  art,  than  he  who  writes  a volume  in 
ftipport  of  lo me  favourite  hypbthefis. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  ejifeoyeries  in  Medicine 
have 'been  made  by  phyficians.  .They  have,  in  ge- 
heral,  either  been  the'  effedl  of  chance  or  of  need- 
fity,  and  have  been  lifually  op  poled  by  the  Faculty, 
fill  every  one  die  was  convinced  of  their  import- 
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atlce.  An  implicit  faith  in  the  opinions  of  teachers, 
an  attachment  to  fyftems  and  eftablifhed  forms,  and 
the  dread  of  reflections,  will  always  operate  upon 
thofe  who  follow  Medicine  as  a trade.  Few  improve- 
ments are  to  be  expe&ed  from  a man  who  might  ruin 
his  character  and  family  by  even  the  fmalleft  devia- 
tion from  an  eftablifhed  rule* 

If  meh  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  per- 
formance quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right  of 
inquiry  into  a matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns  them, 
the  good  effects  on  Medicine  would  foon  appear. 
Such  men  would  have  no  feparate  intereft  from  that 
of  the  art.  They  would  detect  and  cxpofe  affuming 
Ignorance  under  the  mafic  of  Gravity  and  Import- 
ance, and  would  be  the  judges  and  patrons  of  modeft 
merit.  Not  having  their  underftandings  perverted 
in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories,  unawed  by  authority, 
and  unbiaffed  by  intereft,  they  would  canvafs  with 
freedom  the  mod  univerlally  received  principles  in 
Medicine,  and  expofe  the  uncertainty  of  many  of 
thofe  do&rines,  of  which  a phyfician  dares  not  io 
much  as  feem  to  doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought 
againli  laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  apply 
with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion ; yet 
experience  has  fhewm,  that  fince  the  laity  have  af- 
ferted  their  right  of  enquiry  into  thefe  fubje&s,  The - 
ology,  confldered  as  a fcience,  has  been  improved, 
thu  intei  efts  of  real  religion  have  been  promoted 
and  the  clergy  have  become  a more  learned,  a more 
ufeful,  and  a more  refpe&able  body  of  men,  than 
they  ever  were  in  the  days  of  their  greateft  power  and 
fplendour* 
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Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honefl  as  this 
gentleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different 
footing  at  this  day.  Mofl  of  them  extol  the  merit 
of  thofe  men  who  brought  Philofophy  out  of  the 
fchools,  and  fubje&ed  it  to  the  rules  of  common 
fenfe.  But  they  never  confider  that  Medicine,  at 
prelent,  is  in  nearly  the  fame  fituation  as  Philofophy 
was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much  im- 
proved by  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In- 
deed, no  fcience  can  either  be  rendered  rational  or 
ufeful,  without  being  fubmitted  to  the  common 
fenfe  and  reafon  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone  Itamp  a 
value  upon  fcience  •,  and  what  will  not  bear  the  tcffc 
of  thefe  ought  to  be  rejedled. 

I know  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufing  medical 
knowledge  among  the  people,  might  induce  them 
to  tamper  with  Medicine,  and  to  trufl  to  their  own 
ikill  inflead  of  calling  a phyfician.  The  reverfe  of 
this,  however,  is  true.  Perlons  who  have  mofl 
knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  commonly  mofl 
ready  both  to  afk  and  to  follow  advice,  when  it  is 
neceffary.  The  ignorant  are  always  mofl  apt  to  tam- 
.per  with  Medicine,  and  have  the  lcaft  confidence  in 
phyficians.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily  to  be  met  with 
among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who,  while  they  abfo- 
lutely  refufe  to  take  a medicine  which  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  a phyfician,  will  fwallow,  with  greedinefs, 
any  thing  that  is  recommended  to  them  by  their 
credulous  neighbours.  Where  men  will  a&  even 
without  knowledge,  it  is  certainly  more  rational  to 
afford  them  all  the  light  we  can,  than  to  leave  them 
entirely  in  the  dark. 
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It  may  alfo  be  alledged,  that  laying  Medicine  more 
open  to  mankind  would  lelfen  their  faith  in  it.  This 
would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  fome  ♦,  but  it 
would  have  a quite  contrary  effeft  upon  others.  I 
know  many  people  who  have  the  utmod  dread  and 
horror  of  every  thing  prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  but 
who  will,  neverthelefs,  very  readily  take  a medicine 
which  they  know,  and  whofe  qualities  they  are  in 
fome  meafure  acquainted  with.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  dread  arifes  from  the  dodtor,  not  from  the 
drug.  Nothing  ever  can  or  will  infpire  mankind  with 
an  abfolute  confidence  in  phyficians,  but  an  open, 
frank,  and  undifguifed  behaviour.  While  the  lead 
fiiadow  of  mydery  remains  in  the  conduct  of  the  Fa* 
culty,  doubts,  jealoufies,  and  fufpicions,  will  arife  in 
the  minds  of  men. 

No  doubt,  cafes  .will  fometimes  occur,  where  a 
prudent  phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguife  a 
medicine.  The  whims  and  humours  of  men  mud  be 
regarded  by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them  lervice ; but 
this  can  never  affedt  the  general  argument  in  favour 
of  candour  and  opennefs.  A man  might  as  well  al- 
lege, becaufe  there  are  knaves  and  fools  in  the  world, 
that  he  ought  to  take  every  one  he  meets  for  fuch, 
and  to  treat  him  accordingly.  A lenfible  phyfician 
will  always  know  where  difguife  is  necefifary  • but  it 
ought  never  to  appear  on  the  face  of  his  general 
conduct. 

The  appearance  of  mydery  in  the  conduct  of  phy- 
ficians not  only  renders  their  art  fufpicious,  but  lays 
the  foundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the  very  dill 
grace  of  medicine.  No  two  characters  can  be  more 
different  than  that  of  the  honed  phyfician  and  the 
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quack  *,  yet  they  have  generally  been  very  much -con* 
founded.  The  line  betwixt  them  is  not  fufficiently 
apparent  ; at  lead  it  is  too  fine  for  the  general  eye. 
Few  perfons  are  able  to  diftinguifh  Efficiently  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  that  man  who  adminillers  a fe- 
cret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes  a prefcription  in 
mydical  charadters  and  an  unknown  tongue.  Thus 
the  condudt  of  the  honed  phyfician,  which  needs  no 
(iifguife,  gives  a fandtion  to  that  of  the  villain,  whole 
foie  confequence  depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery, 
while  people  believe  that  the  quack ' is  as  honed  a 
man,  and  as  well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  A very 
(mail  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  however,  would 
be  Efficient  to  break  this  fpell ; and  nothing  elfe  can 
efifedually  undeceive  them.  It  is  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard  to  medicine, 
which  renders  them  fuch  an  eafy  prey  to  every  one 
who  has  the  hardinefs  to  attack  them  on  this  quarter. 
Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by  any  other  means  but 
making  them  wifer. 

The  modeffedual  way  to  dedroy  quackery  in  any 
art  or  fcience,  is  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it  among 
mankind.  Did  phyficians  write  their  prefcriptions  ir% 
the  common  language  of  the  country,  and  explain 
their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as  he  could  un- 
derdand  them,  it  would  enable  him  to  know  when 
the  medicine  had  the  defired  effect ; would  infpire  him 
with  abfolute  confidence  in  the  phyfician  ; and  would 
make  him  dread  and  deted  every  man  who  pretended 
to  cram  a fecret  medicine  down  his  throat. 

Men,  in  the  different  dates  of  fociety,  have  very 
different  views  of  the  fame  objedt.  Some  time  ago 
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it  was  the  practice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon 
to  fay  his  prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any 
thins  of  that  language  or  not.  1 his  conduct,  though 
(acred  in  the  eyes  ot  our  anceftors,  appears  ridi- 
culous enough  to  us*,  and  doubtleis  iome  parts  of 
ours  will  ftem  as  ftrange  to  pofterity.  Among 
thefe  we  may  reckon  the  prefent  mode  of  medical 
prefcription,  which,  we  venture  to  affirm,  will  iome 
time  hence  appear  to  have  Been  completely  ridicu- 
lous, and  a very  high  burlefque  upon  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind. 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  like- 
wife  dangerous.  However  capable  phyficians  may 
be  of  writing  Latin,  1 am  certain  apothecaries  are 
not  always  in  a condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dan- 
gerous miftakes,  in  confequence  of  this,  often  hap- 
pen. But  luppofe  the  apothecary  ever  id  able  to  read 
the  phyfician’s  prefcription,  he  is  generally  otherwife 
employed,  and  the  buhnefs  of  making  up  prefcrip- 
tions  is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By  this 
means  the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  even  when 
he  employs  a frrft-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  trufts 
his  life  in  the  hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not 
only  the  chance  of  being  very  ignorant,  but  like- 
wife  giddy  and  careiefs.  Miftakes  will  lbmetirnes 
happen  in  fpite  of  -the  greateft  care;  but,  where 
human  lives  are  concerned,  all  poftible  methods 
ought  certainly  to  be  taken  to  prevent  them.  For 
t)iis  reafon  the  prefcriptions  of  phyficians,  in  (lead 
of  being  couched  in  myftical  characters  apd  a 
foreign  language,  ought,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
tp  be  conceived  in’  the  moft  plain  and  obvious  terms 
imaginable. 

b 4 Diffusing 
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Diffusing  meaical  knowledge  among  the  people 
would  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art,  and  to  ba- 
nifli  quackery,  but  likewile  to  render  Medicine  more 
univtrfally  ufeful,  by  extending  its  benefits  to  foci- 
ety.  However  long  Medicine  may  have  been  known 
as  a lcience,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  many  of  its 
moft  important  purpofes  to  fociety  have  either  been 
overlooked,  or  very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  of 
d:. caies  is  dcubtlds  a matter  of  great  importance ; 
biit.  tne  preiervation  of  health  is  of  Hill  greater.  This 
is  the  concern  ot  every  man,  and  lurely  what  relates 
to  it  ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obvious  to  all 
as  poQibie.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men  can 
be  fufficiently  upon  their  guard  againft  difeafes,  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  their  caufes.  Neither  can  the 
legiflature,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  do  much  more 
for  preferving  the  public  health  than  can  ever  be 
done  by  the  faculty,  exert  that  power  with  propriety, 
and  to  the  greateft  advantage,  without  fome  decree  of 
medical  knowledge. 

. Intdee^  me«  of  every  occupation  and  condition 
in  life  might  avail  themfelves  of  a degree  of  medical 
knowledge;  as  it  would  teach  them  to  avoid  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  their  relpetftive  Rations ; which 
is  always  eafier  than  to  remove  their  effe&s.  Medi- 
cal knowledge,  inffead  of  being  a check  upon  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  to  make 
tne  mod  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been  faid,  that  to 
live  medically^  is  to  live  mifer ably  : But  it  miaht  with 
equal  propriety  be  laid,  that  to  live  rationally  is  to 
live  mifer  ably.  If  phyficians  obtrude  their  own  ri- 
diculous whims  upon  mankind,  or  lay  down  rules 
inconfiflent  with  ieafon  or  common  fenfe,  no  doubt 
J4  ' thpv 
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they  will  be  defpifed.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
Medicine.  It  propofes  no  rules  that  I know,  bu£ 
fuch  as  are  perfectly  confident  with  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  every  way  conducive  to  the  real 
happinefs  of  mankind. 

We  are  forry  indeed  to  obferve,  that  Medicine  has 
hitherto  hardly  been  confidered  as  a popular  fcience, 
but  as  a branch  of  knowledge  lolely  confined  to  a 
particular  fet  of  men,  while  all  the  reft  have  been 
taught,  not  only  to  neglett,  but  even  to  dread  and 
defpife  it.  It  will,  however,  appear,  upon  a more 
ftrict  examination,  that  no  fcience  better  deferves 
their  attention,  or  is  more  capable  of  being  rendered 
generally  ufeful. 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  lead  into 
medical  knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful,  and 
make  them  believe  they  have  got  every  difeafe  of 
which  they  read.  This,  I am  fatisfied,  will  feldom 
be  the  cafe  with  fenfible  people;  and,  fuppofe  it 
were,  they  muft  foon  be  undeceived.  A fhort  time 
will  (hew  them  their  error,  and  a little  more  reading 
will  infallibly  corre£t  it.  A fingle  inftance  will  fhew 
the  abfurdity  of  this  notion.  A fenfible  lady,  rather  * 
than  read  a medical  performance,  which  would  in- 
ftruft  her  in  the  management  of  her  children,  muft 
leave  them  entirely  to  the  care  and  condutf:  of  the 
moft  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fuperftitious  part  of 
the  human  fpecies. 

Indeed,  no  part  of  Medicine  is  of  more  general 
importance  than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurfing 
and  management  of  children.  Yet  few  parents  pay  ' 
a proper  attention  to  it.  They  leave  the  foie  care  of 
their  tender  offspring,  at  the'  very  time  when  care 

and 
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and  attention  are  moft  necefiary,  to  hirelings,  who 
are  either  too  carelds  to  do  their  duty,  or  too  igno- 
rant to  know  it.  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
more  human  lives  are  loll  by  the  careieHheis  and  in- 
attention of  parents  and  nurfes,  than  are  faved  by  the 
h acuity;  and  that  the  joint  and  well-cond udled  en- 
deavours, both  of  private  perfons  and  the  public, 
for  the  prefervation  of'  infant  lives,  would  be  of  more 
advantage  to  lociety,  than  the  whole  art  of  Medi- 
cine, upon  its  prefcnt  footing. 

1 he  benefits  oi  Medicine,*  as  a trade,  will  ever 
be  confined  to  thole  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them  *, 
and  of  courfe,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be 
every  where  deprived  of  them.  Phyficians,  like  other 
people,  mull  live  by  their  employment,  and  the  poor 
mud  either  want  advice  altogether,  or  take  up  with 
that  which  is  worfe  than  none.  There  are  not,  how- 
ever, any  where  wanting  well-difpofed  people,  of 
better  fenfe,  who  are  willing  to  fupply  the  defeC  of 
medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not  their  fear  of  doing 
ill  often  fupprefs  their  inclination  to  do  good.  Such 
people  are  often  deterred  from  the  mod  noble  and 
praife-worthy  adtions,  by  the  foolilh  alarms  founded 
in  their  ears  by  a let  of  men,  who,  to  raife  their  own 
importance,  magnify  the  difficulties  of  doing  good, 
find  fault  with  what  is  truly  commendable,  and  fleer 
at  every  attempt  to  relieve  the  fick  which  is  not  con- 
duced by  the  precife  rules  of  Medicine.  Thefe  gen- 
tlemen mud,  however,  excufe  me  for  faying,  that  I 
have  often  known  fuch  well-difpofed  perfons  do  much 
good  ; and  that  their  praCice,  which  is  generally  the 
• refuk  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervation,  affilled  by  a little 
medical  reading,  is  frequently  more  rational,  than 
i:  ' that 
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th at  of  the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic,  who  defpifes 
both  reafon  and  obfervation,  that  he  may  go  wrong  by 
rule  and  who,  while  he  is  dofing  his  patient  with 
medicines,  often  negledts  other  things  of  far  greater 
importance. 

Many  things  are  neceftarv  for  the  Tick  befides 
medicine.  Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to  pro- 
cure thofe  for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a phyfi- 
cian.  The  poor  oftener  periih  in  difeafes  for  want 
of  proper  nurfing,  than  of  medicine.  They  are  fre- 
quently in  want  of  even  the  necefiaries  of  life,  and 
(till  more  fo  of  what  is  proper  for  a fick-bed  : no 
one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  a witnefs  of  thefe 
fituations,  how  much  good  a well  difpofed  perfon 
may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to  have  fuch  wants  fup- 
plied.  There  certainly  cannot  be  a more  neceflary, 
a more  noble,  or  a more  godlike  acftion,  than  to  ad- 
mi  nifter  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  dif* 
trefs.  While  virtue  or  religion  are  known  among 
mankind,  this  condud  will  be  approved ; and  while 
Heaven  is  juft,  it  muft  be  rewarded  ! 

Persons  who  do  not  chufe  to  adminifter  medicine 
to  the  Tick,  may  neverthelefs  dire<5t  their  regimen. 
An  eminent  medical  author  has  faid.  That  by  diet 
alone  all  the  intentions  of  Medicine  may  be  anfwered. 
No  doubt  a great  many  of  them  may ; but  there  are 
other  things  befide  diet,  which  ‘ought  by  no  means 
to  be  negletted.  Many  hurtful  and  deftru&tve  pre- 
judices, with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Tick, 
Hill  prevail  among  the  people,  which  perfons  of  bet- 
ter fenfe  and  learning  alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard 
£be  poor  againft  the  influence  of  thefe  prejudices,  and 
to  inftil  into  their  minds  fome  juft  ideas  of  the  im- 
portance 
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portance  of  proper  food,  frelh  air,  cleanlinefs,  and 
ether  pieces  of  regimen  neceflary  in  difeafes,  would 
be  a work  of  great  merit,  and  productive  of  many 
happy  confequences.  A proper  regimen,  in  moft 
difeafes,  is  at  leaft  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many  of 
them  it  is  greatly  fuperior. 

To  affift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  in  relieving  diflrefs  ; to  eradi- 
cate dangerous  and  hurtful  prejudices ; to  guard  the 
ignorant  and  credulous  againft  the  frauds  and  impo- 
litions  of  quacks  and  impoftors  and  to  fhew  men 
what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard  to  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  difeafes,  are  certainly  objeCts 
worthy  of  the  phyfician’s  attention.  Thefe  were  the 
leading  views  in  compofing  and  publifhing  the  fol- 
lowing fheets.  They  were  fuggefted  by  an  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  Medicine, 
in  the  courfe  of  a pretty  long  pradice  in  different 
parts  of  this  ifland,  during  which  the  Author  has 
often  had  occafion  to  wifh  that  his  patients,  or  thofe 
about  them,  had  been  pofTeffed  of  fome  fuch  plain 
directory  for  regulating  their  conduCt.  How  far  he 
has  fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defi- 
ciency, tnuft  be  left  for  others  to  determine  ; but  if 
they  be  found  to  contribute,  in  any  meafure,  to- 
wards alleviating  the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will 
think  his  labour  very  well  bellowed. 
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PART  I. 

0 t 

OF  THE 

GENERAL  CAUSES  OF  DISEASES. 

/ % 

CHAP.  I. 

OF  CHILDREN. 

* 

TS  HE  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 
caufes,  we  fhall  take  a view  of  the  common 
treatment  of  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  infancy. 
In  this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good 
or  bad  conftitution  are  generally  laid ; it  is  therefore 
of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  various  caules  which  may  injure  the  health  of  their 
offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifters  of  the  dead, 
th'at  almofl  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
Britain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many, 
indeed,  this  may  appear  a natural  evil ; but,  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil, 
other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man^ 
but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

It  may  feem  flrange  that  man,  notwithftanding 
his  fuperior  reafon,  fhould  fall  fo  far  fhort  of  other 
animals  in  the  management  of  his  young  : But  our 
furprife  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes, 
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guided  by  inftindt,  never  err  in  this  refpect-,  while 
man,  truiting  folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were 
a catalogue  of  thofe  infants  who  perifh  annually  by 
art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  would  aftonilh 
mod:  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  mud:  be  employed  for  that  purpofe : 1 hefe 
will  always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  fkill  and  addrefs.  By 
this  means  fuch  a number  of  unneedfary  and  de- 
Itru&ive  articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet, 
clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  fo 
many  of  them  perifh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own 
child,  or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  lor  it.  It  we  ieaich  Natuie 
throughout,  we  cannot  find  a parallel  to  this.  Every 
other  animal  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  offspring,  and 
they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  brutes  to  bring 
up  their  young  by  prox>y,  they  would  (hare  tne  lame 
fate  with  thole  of  the  human  lpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a tads: 
upon  every  mother  to  fuckie  her  own  child.  1 his, 
whatever  fpeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  lbme 
cafes  impracticable,  and  would  inevitably  prove  de- 
finitive both  to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of 
delicate  conftitntions,  fubjedt  to  hyfteric  fits,  or  other 
nervous  affedtions,  make  very  bad  nuiles.  And  the(e 
complaints  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 
a woman  of  fafhion  free  from  them  ; fuch  women, 
therefore,  (uppoiing  them  willing,  are  really  unable 
to  fuckie  their  own  children. 

Almost 
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Almost  every  mother  would  be  in  a condition  to 
give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature: 
But  whoever  confiders  how  far  mothers  often  deviate 
from  her  didates,  w.ll  not  be  furprifed  to  find  lome 
of  them  unable  to  perform  that  necefiary  office. 
Mothers  who  do  not  eat  a (Efficient  quantity  of  folid 
food,  or  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercife, 
can  neither  have  wholefome  humours  themfelvejs,  nor 
afford  proper  nouriffiment  to  an  infant.  Hence  chil- 
dren who  are  fucklcd  by  delicate  women,  either  die 
young,  or  are  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a 
condition  to  (uckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not 
be  underload  as  difeouraging  that  pradice.  Every 
mother  who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender 
and  agreeable  an  office  *.  But,  fuppofe  it  to  be  out 
of  her  power,  fhe  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great 
fervice  to  her  child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  giving  (uck.  To  a woman 
who  abounds  with  milk,  this  is  the  eafiell:  part  of  it. 
Numberlefs  other  offices  are  necefiary  for  a child, 
which  the  mother  ought  a:  lead  to  fee  done. 

_ * Many  advantages  would  arife  to  fociety,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals, from  mothers  fuckling  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under,  ofaban- 

doningtheirchildren  to  fucklethofeofthe  rich  for  the  fake  of  gain: 

by  which  means  fociety  lofes  many  ofits  moll  ufeful  members,  and 
mothers  become  in  fome  fenfe  the  murderers  of  their  own  offspring. 

1 am  fare  1 fpeak  within  the  truth  when  I fay,  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  tbofe  children  live,  who  are  thus  abandoned  by  their 
mothers.  For  this  reafon  no  mother  (hould  be  allowed  to  fuckle 
another’s  child,  till  her  own  is  either  dead,  or  fit  to  be  weaned. 
A regulation  of  this  kind  would  fave  many  lives  among  the  poorer 
fort,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  the  rich,  as  mod  women  who  make 

good  nur.ej  are  «fcle  to  fuckle  two  children  in  luccefiion  upon  the 
fame  milk. 
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A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
as  foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling, 
hardly  deferves  that  name.  A child,  by  being 
brought  up  under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecures 
her  affection,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a • 
parent’s  care,  though  it  be  fuckled  by  another. 
How  can  a mother  be  better  employed  than  in  luper- 
intending  the  nuriery  ? This  is  at  once  the  molt 
delightful  and  important  office  •,  yet  the  moll  trivial 
bufinefs  or  infipid  amufements  are  often  preferred  to 
it ! A ftrong  proof  both  of  the  bad  tafte  and  wrong 
education  of  modern  females. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not 
bellowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whom  Nature  has  defigned  for  mothers. 
'This,  inflead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  leldom 
confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  when  females  lb  educated  come  to  be 
mothers,  that  they  Ihould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  that  charadler?  However  ftrange 
it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers, 
and  thofe  of  falhion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they 
have  brought  a child  into  the  world,  what  to  do  for 
it,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  the  moll  ignorant  ot 
the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  molt  knowing  in  the 
bufinels  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  become 
the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition ; and  the 
nurfing  of  children,  inltead  of  being  conducted  by 
reafon,  is  the  refult  of  whim  and  caprice  *. 

Were 

* Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hiftorian,  complains  greatly  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard  to  the 
care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in  former  times,  the  greateft 
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Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
the  acquifition  of  trifling  accomplifhments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children  ; how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions  5 how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and 
nourifning  food  ; how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies, 
fo  as  beA  to  promote  their  growth  and  Arength : 
Were  thefe  made  the  objects  of  female  inArucffion, 
mankind  would  derive  the  greateft  advantages  from 
it.  But  while  the  education  of  females  implies  little 
more  than  what  relates  to  drefs  and  public  fhew,  we 
have  nothing  to  expect  from  them  but  ignorance 
even  in  the  moA  important  concerns. 

Did  mothers  reflect  on  their  own  importance,  and 
lay  it  to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its 
fnoA  early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their 
power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary,  ufeful 
in  life,  or  the  peAs  of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned 
in  the  management  of  children.  The  father  has  an 
equal  intereA  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  afliA  in 
every  thing  that  refpe&s  either  the  improvement  of 
the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  fhould  be  fo  inattentive  to 
this  matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why 

women  in  Rome  ufed  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to  keep  the 
houfe  and  attend  their  children  ; but  that  now  the  young  infant  was 
committed  to  the  foie  care  of  fome  poor  Grecian  wench,  or  other 
menial  fervant. — We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and  effeminacy 
prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground  for  this  complaint. 
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females  know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be 
defirous  to  excel  in  fuch  accomplifhments  as  recom- 
mend them  to  the  other  lex.  But  men  generally  keep 
at  fuch  a diffance  from  even  the  fmalleft  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  of  the  nurfery,  that  many  would 
tfteem  it  an  affront,  were  they  fuppofed  to  know  any 
thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however,  with  the  kennel 
or  the  flables  : A gentleman  of  the  firlf  rank  is  not 
afhamed  to  give  directions  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet  would  blulli  were  he 
furp riled  in  performing  the  fame  office  for  that  being 
who  derived  its  exigence  from  himfelf,  who  is  the  heir 
of  his  foi  tunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his  country. 

Nor.  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  Efficiently 
attentive  to  the  management  ot  children  : That  has 
been  generally  confidered  as  the  lole  province  of 
old  women,  while  men  of  the  firlf  character  in  phyfic 
have  refilled  to  vific  infants  even  when  fick.  Such 
conduCt  in  the  faculty  has  not  only  caufed  this  branch 
of  medicine  to  be  negleCted,  but  has  al!o  encouraged 
the  other  fex  to  affume  an  abfolute  title  to  prelcribe 
for  children  in  the  molt  dangerous  difeafes.  The 
con feq uence  is,  that  a phyfician  is  feldom  called  till 
the  good  women  have  exhaufted  all  their  {kill;  when 
his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide  the  blame,  and 
appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurses  ffiould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
difeafes;  but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  fome  perfon 
of  fkill  ought  immediately  to  be  coniulted.  The 
difeafes  of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the  lead: 
delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to 
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treat  them  properly  when  fick,  but  likewise  to  give 
ufeful  directions  for  their  management  when  well. 
The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  difficult 
to  be  under  flood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true,  chil- 
dren cannot  tell  their  complaints*,  but  the  caufes  of 
them  may  be  pretty  certainly  difcovered  by  obferving 
the  fymptoms,  and  putting  proper  queltions  to  the 
nurfes.  Befides,  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs  com- 
plicated, are  eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults  *. 

It  is  really  aftonifhing,  that  fo  little  attention 
fhould  in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  in- 
fants. What  labour  and  expence  are  daily  bellowed 
to  prop  an  old  tottering  carcaie  for  a few  years,  while 
thoufands  of  thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life,  periffi 
without  being  regarded  ! Mankind  are  too  apt  to 
value  things  according  to  their  prefent,  not  their  fu- 
ture, ulefulnefs.  Though  this  is  of  all  others  the 
moll  erroneous  method  of  ellimation ; yet  upon  no 
other  principle  is  it  poffible  to  account  for  the  general 
indifference  with  refpeCt  to  the  death  of  infants. 

i 

Of  Bifeafed  Parents. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  children  is,  the 
unhealthiness  of  parents.  It  would  be  as  reafon- 
able  to  expeCl  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as  that 

ftrong  and  healthy  children  ffiould  be  born  of  parents 

* 

* The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard 
to  difcover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  phyficians  from 
paying  that  attention  to  them  which  they  deferve.  I can,  however, 
from  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foundation, 
and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difficult  to  difcover, 
nor  fo  ill  to  cure,  as  thofe  of  adults. 
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whole  conftitutions  have  been  worn  out  with  intem- 
perance or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer  obferves*  that  on  the  con- 
ftitution  of  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this  will  be  fur- 
prifed,  on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes 
and  death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A delicate 
female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger 
to  exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other 
flops,  may  bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firlt  blaft  of  difeafe  will 
nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud  : Or,  fhould  it 

ffruggle  through  a few  years  exitfence,  its  feeble 
frame,  fhaken  with  convullions  from  every  trivial 
caule,  will  be  unable  to  perform  the  common  func- 
tions of  life,  and  prove  a burden  to  lbciety. 

If,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  we  add  the  irregular 
lives  of  fathers,  we  fhall  fee  further  caufe  to  believe 
that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution  of 
their  parents.  A fickly  frame  may  be  originally  in- 
duced by  hardfhips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly  by 
the  latter.  It  is  impoffible  that  a courie  of  vice 
fhould  not  fpoil  the  belt  conllitution : And,  did  the 
evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be  a juft  punifhment  for 
the  folly  of  the  fufferer;  but  when  once  a dileafe  is 
contracted  and  rivetted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on 
pofterity.  What  a dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout, 
the  fcurvy,  or  the  king’s  evil,  to  tranfmit  to  our  off- 
fpring  ! How  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir  of  many 
a great  eftate,  had  he  been  born  a beggar,  rather  than 
to  inherit  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the  expence  of  in- 
heriting his  difeafes ! 


* RouiTeau. 
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No  perfon  who  labours  under  any  incurable  malady 
ought  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  fliortens  his 
own  life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others : But  when 
both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcrophula, 
the  lcurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effe&s  mull  be  dill  worfe. 
If  fuch  have  any  iflue,  they  mull  be  miferable  indeed. 
Want  of  attention  to  thefe  things,  in  forming  con- 
nexions for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than 
plague,  famine,  or  the  fword  ; and  as  long  as  thefe 
connexions  are  formed  from  mercenary  views,  the 
evil  will  be  continued  *. 

In  our  matrimonial  contra&s,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  objedt. 
Our  fportfmen  know,  that  the  generous  courier 
cannot  be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the 
fagacious  fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is 
fettled  upon  immutable  laws.  The  man  who  mar- 
ries a woman  of  a fickly  conditution,  and  defcended 
of  unhealthy  parents,  whatever  his  views  may  be, 
cannot  be  faid  to  ad  a prudent  part.  A difeafed 
woman  may  prove  fertile;  fhould  this  be  the  cafe, 
the  family  mud  become  an  infirmary : What  pro- 
fped  of  happinefs  the  father  of  fuch  a family  has, 
we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge  f. 

* The  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  king  Archidamus  for 
having  married  a weak,  puny  woman;  becaufe,  faid  they,  in- 
ftead  of  propagating  a race  of  heroes,  you  will  fill  the  throne 
with  a progeny  of  changelings. 

f The  Jews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed;  and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  legifiators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  In  fome 
countries,  difeafed  perfons  have  actually  been  forbid  to  marry. 
This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity,  and 
political  mifehief  j and  therefore  requires  a public  coniideration. 

Such 
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Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
diieafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with  greater 
care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make 
amends  for  the  defeds  of  conftitution  ; and  it  will 
often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nurfe,  whole- 
fome  air,  and  iufficient  exercile,  will  do  wonders. 
But  when  thefe  are  ncgleded,  little  is  to  be  expeded 
from  any  other  quarter.  The  deftds  of  conftitution 
cannot  be  fupplied  by  medicine. 

Those  who  inherit  any  family  difeafe  ought  to  be 
very  circumfped  in  their  manner  of  living.  They 
fhould  confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and 
guard  againft  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  certain, 
that  family  difealcs  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been 
kept  off  for  one  generation;  and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  by  pcrfifting  in  the  fame  courle,  fuch 
dil'eafes  might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This 
is  a fubjcd  very  little  regarded,  though  of  the  greateft: 
importance.  Family  conftitutions  are  as  capable  of 
improvement  as  family  eftates;  and  the  libertine, 
who  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury  to  his 
pofterity,  than  the  prodigal,  who  fquanders  away 
the  other. 


Of  the  Clothing  of  Children. 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  lo  lirnple  a matter, 
that  it  is  lurprifing  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  in  it; 
yet  many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are 
deformed,  by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  ule  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceftury  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loole  covering.  Were  a 
mother  left  to  the  didates  of  Nature  alone,  ftie  would 
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certainly  follow  this  method.  But  the  bufineis  of 
dreffing  an  infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of 
mothers,  and  has  at  laft  become  a iecret  which  none 
but  adepts  pretend  to  underftand. 

From  the  mod  early  ages  it  has  been  thought 
neceffary,  that  a woman  in  labour  Ihould  have  fome 
perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a bufi- 
nefs  ; and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed 
in  it  drove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  profeffion.  The  dreffing  of  a child 
came  of  courfe  to  be  confidered  as  the  midwife’s 
province,  who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  more 
dexterity  fhe  could  ffiew  in  this  article,  the  more  her 
fkill  would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  feconded 
by  the  vanity  of  parents,  who,  too  often  defirous  of 
making  a ffiewr  of  the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was  born, 
were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon  it 
as  poffible.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  neceffary 
for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  dreffing  an 
infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying 
bandages  to  a broken  limb;  and  the  poor  child,  as 
foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
had  been  fradured  in  the  birth  ; while  thefe  were  often 
fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  tender 
frame,  but  even  to  obftrud  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  other  organs  neceffary  for  life. 

In  fcveral  parts  of  Britain,  the  pradice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  laid  afide ; but  it  would  ftill  be  a difficult  talk 
to  perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  ffiape 
of  an  infant  d ,es  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care 
of  the  midwife,  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  en- 
deavours 
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deavours  to  mend  the  fhape  from  being  fuccefsful, 
that  they  conftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and 
mankind  become  deformed  juft  in  proportion  to  the 
means  ufed  to  prevent  ir.  How  little  deformity  of 
body  is  to  be  found  among  uncivilized  nations?  So' 
little  indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they  put  all 
their  deformed  children  to  death.  The  truth  is,  they 
hardly  know  fuch  a thing  as  a deformed  child. 
Neither  fhould  we,  if  we  followed  their  example. 
Savage  nations  never  think  of  manacling  their  chil- 
dren. They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  every  organ, 
carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  wafh  their  bodies 
daily  in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  management,  their 
children  become  fo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that,  by  the 
time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurle’s  arms, 
theirs  are  able  to  {Lift  for  themlelves  *. 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceffary  to 
procure  a fine  lhape.  Though  many  of  them  are 
extremely  delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world, 
yet  we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of 
fwaddling  bands.  Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the 
human  kind  ? No : But  we  take  the  bufinefs  out  of 
Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
very  feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be 
kept  eafy  and  free  from  all  p re /Tu re.  They  cannot 
indeed  tell  their  complaints  •,  but  they  can  lhew  figns 
of  pain  ^ and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying 

• A friend  of  mine,  who  was  feveral  years  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon 
their  children,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind, 
but  lay  them  on  a pallet,  and  fuffer  them  to  tumble  about  at  plea- 
lure  j yet  they  are  all  ftrait,  and  feldom  have  any  difeafe. 

when 
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when  pinched  by  their  clothes.  No  fooner  are  they 
freed  from  their  bracings,  than  they  feem  pleafed  and 
happy;  yet,  ftrange  infatuation!  the  moment  tiny 
hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  to  their 
chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle 
of  foft  pipes,  replenilhed  with  fluids  in  continual 
motion,  the  danger  of  prefiure  will  appear  in  the 
ftrongeft  light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  growth  of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  foft 
and  flexible;  and  left  they  Ihould  receive  any  injury 
from  prefiure  in  the  womb,  has  furrounded  the  fetus 
every  where  with  fluids.  This  Ihews  the  care  which 
Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal  prefiure  on  the 
bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend  them  againft  every 
thing  that  might  in  the  leaft  cramp  or  confine  their 
motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  car- 
tilaginous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighted 
prefiure,  and  eafily  afiume  a bad  ihape,  which  can 
never  after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  io  many 
people  appear  with  high  (boulders,  crooked  fpines, 
and  fiat  breads,  who  were  as  well  proportioned  at 
their  birth  as  others,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
iqueezed  out  of  fiiape  by  the  application  of  (lays  and 
bandages. 

Pressure,  by  obftrucling  the  circulation,  likewile 
prevents  the  equal  difiribution  of  nourishment  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the 
growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too  large, 
while  another  remains  too  finally  and  thus  in  time 
the  whole  frame  becomes  difproportioned  and  mii- 
fhapen.  To  this  we  mud  add,  that  when  a child 
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is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally  fhrinks  from  the 
part  that  is  hurt-,  and,  by  putting  its  body  into  un- 
natural poltures,  it  becomes  deformed  by  habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from 
weaknefs  or  difeafe  *,  but,  in  general,  it  is  the  effedt 
of  improper  clothing.  Nine-tenths,  at  lead,  of  the 
deformity  among  mankind,  muff  be  imputed  to  this 
caufe.  A deformed  body  is  not  only  difag? eeable  to 
the  eye,  but  by  a bad  figure  both  the  animal  and  vital 
functions  mult  be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health  im- 
paired. Hence  few  people  remarkably  misfhapen 
are  ftrong  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  periftaltic  motion,  &V. 
afford  another  llrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  prdfure.  Thefe  organs,  not 
having  been  accultomed  to  move,  are  eafily  Hopped  ; 
but  when  this  happens,  death  mult  enfue.  Hardly 
any  method  could  be  deviled  more  effectually  to  Hop 
thefe  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with 
rollers  * and  bandages.  Were  thele  to  be  applied 
in  the  fame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an 
equal  length  of  time,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  hurt 
the  digeftion  and  make  him  fick.  How  much  more 
hurtful  they  muft  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  in- 
fants, we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  fur- 

» 

priled,  that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon 

* This  is  by  no  means  inveighing  againft  a thing  that  does 
not  happen.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  at  this  day,  a roller, 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  is  applied  tightly  round  the  child's 
body  as  foon  as  it  is  born, 

after 
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after  the  birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to 
fome  inward  caufe  •,  but,  in  fad,  they  oftener  proceed 
from  our  own  imprudent  condud.  I have  known  a 
child  feized  with  convulfion-fits  focn  after  the  mid- 
wife  had  done  fwaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off 
the  rollers  and  bandage?,  was  immediately  relieved, 
and  never  had  the  difeaie  afterwards.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  this  might  be  given,  were  they  neceffary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fix  on  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  fkins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  kicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion-fits,  which, 
in  all  probability,  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of 
their  clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child 
has  fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth ; and  if  it 
be  loaded  with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  muft  be 
increafed.  But  that  is  not  all  i the  child  is  generally 
laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  often  likewife 
fever i(h  •,  to  which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed- 
chamber, the  wines,  and  other  heating  things,  too 
frequently  given  to  children  immediately  after  the 
birth.  When  all  thefe  are  combined,  which  does  not 
feldom  happen,  they  muft  increafe  the  ftver  to  fuch 
a degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
fome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they  are 
often  lent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold 
houle.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a 
tranfition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contrads  fome 
other  fatal  difeafe?  When  an  infant  is  kept  too  hot, 
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its  lungs,  not  being  fufficiently  expanded,  arc  apt 
to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life  *,  hence  proceed 
coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the 
bread. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  par- 
ticular pieces  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe 
will  always  vary  in  different  places,  according  to 
cuflom  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule 
to  be  obferved  is,  That  a child  have  no  more  clothes 
than  are  necejj'ary  to  keep  it  warm , and  that  they  be 
quite  eafy  for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume 
would  not  fufRce  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effects  of 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  drefs  both  on  children  and 
adults.  The  madnefs  in  favour  of  flays  feems, 
however,  to  be  fomewhat  abated ; and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough 
to  know,  that  the  human  fnape  does  not  folely  de- 
pend upon  whale-bone  and  bend-leather*. 

We  (hall  only  add  with  refpecl  to  the  clothes  of 
children,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults-,  and  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become  very 
hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the 
tender  fkins  of  infants,  but  likewife  occafion  ill 

* Stays  made  of  bend-leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  of 
lower  ftation  in  many  parts  of  England. 

I am  forry  to  underlhnd,  that  there  are  Hill  mothers  mad 
enough  to  lace  their  daughters  very  tight  in  order  to  improve 
their  lhape.  As  reafoning  would  be  totally  loft  upon  fuch  people, 
I ftiall  beg  leave  juft  to  alk  them,  Why  there  are  ten  deformed 
women  for  one  man  ? and  likewife  to  recommend  to  their  perufal 
a fliort  moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  deform  the  human 
body . 
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fmells ; and,  what  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin 
and  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Cleanliness  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  prefcrve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perforation,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  re- 
tained, could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No 
mother  or  nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a 
child  to  be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it 
coarfe  clothes ; but  if  (he  does  not  keep  them  clean^ 
it  mull  be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  Food  of  Children, 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for 
an  infant,  but  actually  prepares  it.  This,  however, 
is  not  fufficient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  themfelves 
wifer  than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their 
children  without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  lhew 
the  dilpofition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from 
Nature,  more  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up 
children  without  the  breaft.  The  mother’s  milk,  or 
that  of  a healthy  nurfe,  is  unqueftionably  the  belt 
food  for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  nature  can  afford 
a proper  fubftitute  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to 
thrive  for  a few  months  without  the  breads  but* 
when  teething,  the  fmall-pox,  and  other  difeafes  incident 
to  childhood,  come  on,  they  generally  perifh. 

A child,  foon  after  the  birth,  fhews  an  inclination 
to  fuck ; and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not 
be  gratified.  It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not 
always  come  immediately  after  the  birth ; but  this  is 
the  way  to  bring  it : Befides,  the  firft  milk  that  the 
‘ild  can  fqueeze  out  of  the  breaft  anfwers  the  pur- 
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pofe  of  cleaning,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in  the 
apothecary’s  (hop,  and  at  the  fame  time  prevents 
inflammations  of  the  bread:,  fevers,  and  other  difeafes 
incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  ftrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the 
firft  thing  given  to  a child  fhould  be  drugs.  This  is 
beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder 
that  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  l'ometimes  hap- 
pens, indeed,  that  a child  does  not  ditcharge  the 
meconium  fo  fcon  as  could  be  wifhed ; this  has  in- 
duced phyficians,  in  luch  cafes,  to  give  fomething 
of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the  firft:  paflages. 
Midwives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never 
fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  &V.  whether  they  be  necef- 
fary  or~not.  Cramming  an  infant  with  fuch  indi- 
geftible  fluff,  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to 
make  it  flck,  and  is  more  likely  to  occaflon  difeafes, 
than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom  long  af- 
ter the  birth  without  having  paflage  both  by  flool 
and  urine  j though  thefe  evacuations  may  be  want- 
ing for  fome  time  without  any  danger.  But  if  chil- 
dren mu  ft  have  fomething  before  they  be  allowed  the 
breaft,  let  it  be  a little  thin  water-pap,  to  which  may 
be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk ; or  rather 
water  alone,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fugar.  Ii 
this  be  given  without  any  wines  or  fp'iceries,  it  will 
neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the  ftomach,  nor  occafion 
gripes. 

Upon-  the  firft  fight  of  an  infant,  almoft  every 
perfon  is  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 
feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fuggefts 
the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  uni- 
verfally  mixed  with  the  firft  food  of  children.  No- 
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thing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  reafon- 
ing,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  condudt 
founded  upon  it.  Children  need  very  little  food  for 
lome  time  after  the  birth;  and  what  they  receive 
fiiould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a cooling  quality.' 
A very  fmall  quantity  of  wine  is  fufficient  to  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant ; but  every  perfon 
converfant  in  thefe  matters  mud  know,  that  mofl: 
of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat  of 
their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the  third 
or  fourth  month.  It-  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it9 
once  or  twice  a day,  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy 
of  digeftion,  as  water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weak  broth 
with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will  eafe  the 
mother,  will  accuflom  the  child  by  degrees  to  take 
food,  and  will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs  difficult 
and  lefs  dangerous.  All  great  and  fudden  tranfitions 
are  to  be  avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be  Ample,  but  to 
referable,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  the  properties  of 
milk.  Indeed  milk  itfelf  fhould  make  a principal 
part  of  their  food,  not  only  before  they  are  weaned* 
but  for  a long  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  loon  it 
ffiews  an  inclination  to  chew ; and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  difeharge  of faUva , while,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  nurfe ’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  af- 
ford an  excellent  nourilhment.  Children  difeover  an 
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early  inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their 
hands.  Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  generally 
miftjke  the  objeft.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child  fome- 
thing  which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and  af- 
ford it  nourilhment,  they  commonly  put  into  its 
hands  a piece  of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral. 
A cruft  of  bread  is  the  beft  gum-ftick.  It  not  only 
anfwers  the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe,  but 
has  the  additional  properties  of  nourithing  the  child 
and  carrying  the  laliva  down  to  the  ftomach,  which 

is  too  valuable  a liquor  to  be  loft. 

Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  beft 
methods  is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a proper  quan- 
tity of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more 
•wholefome  and  nourilhing  this  way  than  boiled,  and 
is  lefs  apt  to  occafion  coftivenefs.  For  a child  farther 
advanced,  bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken 
broth,  made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a 
proper  food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be 
plain,  made  of  wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented ; 
but  when  enriched  with  fruits,  filgars,  or  fuch  things, 


it  becomes  very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 

when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fliould 
n-ver  tafte  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even  then 
they  ought  to  life  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when  children 
live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt  to  lour  then 
ftomac'ns  •,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  ftefh  heats 
the  blood,  and  occafions  fevers  and  other  inflammatory 
difeales.  This  plainly  points  out  a due  mixture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food  as  moft  proper  for  children. 
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Fiw  things  are  more  hurtful  to  infants,  thnn  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which 
makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that 
they  would  never  take  more  than  enough.  Their 
excefies  are  entirely  owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be 
gorged  with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it, 
by  making  it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  fuch  a child  fhould  in  time  be  induced 
to  crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have  ? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a day;  but  fhould  never  be 
accudomed  to  eat  in  the  night ; neither  fhould  it  have 
too  much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  bed  with  fmall 
quantities  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither 
overloads  the  domach  nor  hurts  the  digedion,  and 
is  certainly  moil  agreeable  to  nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch 
vehemence  againfl  giving  children  too  much  food, 
that  many  parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fhun  that 
error,  have  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ruined 
the  conditutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than 
the  other  extreme.  Nature  has  many  ways  of  reliev- 
ing herfelf  when  overloaded ; but  a child,  who  is 
pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a drong  or 
healthy  man.  That  errors  are  frequently  committed 
on  both  fides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge;  but 
wnue  one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food, 
ten  fuflfer  from  the  quality.  This  is  the  principal 
evil,  and  claims  our  drifted  attention. 
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Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  them  children  : But 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for  food, 
which  when  children  we  could  not  endure,  Befides, 
there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may  agree  very 
well  with  the  ftomachr  of  a grown  perfon,  which  would 
be  hurtful  to  a child  •,  as  high-feafoned,  falted,  and 
fmoke-dried  provifions,  &rc.  It  would  alio  be  im- 
proper to  feed  children  with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths, 
rich  foups,  or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children,  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a pra&ice 
cannot  fail  to  do  mifchief.  Thole  children  feldom 
efcape  the  violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  hoop- 
ing-cough, or  fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk, 
water,  butter-miik,  or  whey,  are  the  molt  proper 
for  children  to  drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger, 
it  may  be  fine  fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with 
water.  The  ftomachs  of  children  can  digeft  well 
enough  without  the  afiiitance  of  warm  ftimulants : 
Befides,  being  naturally  hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by 
every  thing  of  a heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  un* 
ripe  fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeflion, 
and  four  and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it 
becomes  a proper  neft  for  infects.  Children  indeed 
fhew  a great  inclination  lor  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to 
believe,  that  if  good  npe  fruit  were  allowed  them  m 
proper  quantity,  it  would  have  no  oad  eifefts.  Wo 
never  find  a natural  inclination  wrong,  if  piopeily 
regulated,  Fruits  are  generally  of  a cooling  nature. 
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and  correct  the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
This  is  what  moft  children  want ; only  care  fhould  be 
taken  left  they  exceed.  Indeed  the  bed  way  to  pre- 
vent children  from  going  to  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  fruit, 
or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them  a proper 
quantity  of  what  is  good  *. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice  fhould  be 
fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body  with 
grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive  difeafes. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for  the  poor ; 
glad  to  obtain  at  a fmall  price  what  will  fill  the  bellies 
of  their  children,  they  fluff  them  two  or  three  times 
a day  with  greafy  potatoes,  or  other  crude  vegetables. 
Children  had  better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  food 
which  yields  a wholefome  nourifhment,  than  be  cram- 
med with  what  their  digeftive  powers  are  unable  pro- 
perly to  affimilate. 

Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  to 
children.  It  both  relaxes  the  flomach,  and  produces 
grofs  humours.  Indeed,  moft  things  that  are  fat  or 
oily,  have  this  effect.  Butter,  when  faked,  becomes 
ftill  more  hurtful.  Inflead  of  butter,  fo  liberally 
given  to  children  in  moft  parts  of  Britain,  we  would 
recommend  honey.  Honey  is  not  only  wholefome, 
but  cooling,  cleanfing,  and  tends  to  fweeteft  the  hu- 
mours. Children  v/ho  eat  honey  are'feldom  troubled 

* Children  are  always  fickly  in  the  fruit  feafon,  which  may 
be  thus  accounted  for  : Two  thirds  of  the  fruit  which  comes  to 
market  in  this  country  is  really  unripe  ; and  children  not  being 
in  a condition  to  judge  for  themfelves,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay 
their  hands  upon,  which  often  proves  little  better  than  a poifon 
to  their  tender  bowels.  Servants,  and  others  who  have  the  care 
of  children,  ihould  be  flridlly  forbid  to  give  them  any  fruit 
wiUout  the  knowledge  of  their  parents. 
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with  worms : They  are  alfo  lefs  fubjed  to  cutaneou* 
difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  altogether  moift.  When  children 
live  entirely  upon  (lops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  ren- 
ders them  weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets, 
the  fcrophula,  and  other  glandular  diforders.  Re- 
laxation is  one  of  the  mod  general  caufes  of  the  dif- 
eafes of  children.  Every  thing  therefore  which  tends 
to  unbrace  their  folids,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

We  would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe  obfervations 
as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of  food. 
Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  always 
that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  Exercife  of  Children . 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life 
of  man  (liort  and  miferable,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  exercise  : Healthy  parents, 
wholefome  food,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little, 
where  exercife  is  negle£ted.  Sufficient  exercife  will 
make  up  for  feveral  defe&s  in  nurfing  ^ but  nothing  can 
fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the 
health,  the  growth,  and  the  ftrength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf. 
Were  this  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might 
be  prevented.  But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary 
employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from 
cither  taking  fufficient  exercife  themlelves,  or  giving 
it  to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  expect  but  dif- 
eafes and  deformity  among  their  offspring  ? The 
rickets,  fo  deftru&ive  to  children,  never  appeared  in 
Britain  till  manufa&ures  began  to  flouriffi,  and  peo- 
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pie,  attra&ed  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  country  to 
follow  fedentary  employments  in  great  towns.  It  is 
amongft  thefe  people  that  this  difeafe  chiefly  prevails, 
and  not  only  deforms,  but  kills  many  of  their  offspring* 

The  conduct  of  other  young  animals  Ihews  the 
propriety  of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon 
as  it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no 
necefiity  of  moving  in  qued  of  food,  cannot  be  re- 
ftrained  without  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe 
with  the  calf,  the  lamb,  and  mod  other  young  ani- 
mals. If  thefe  creatures  were  not  permitted  to  frifk 
about  and  take  exercife,  they  would  foon  die  or 
become  difeafed.  The  fame  inclination  appears  very 
early  in  the  human  fpecies ; but  as  they  are  not  able 
to  take  exercife  themfelves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  their 
parents  and  nurfes  to  afiift  them. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  various  ways.  The 
bed  method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them 
about  in  the  nurfe’s  arms  *.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an 
opportunity  of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing 
out  every  thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy. 
Befides,  it  is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  an  infant  in  a 
machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  to  fet  one  child  to  keep  another : This 
conduct  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  others  miferable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafed  and  bed 
method  of  leading  them  about,  is  by  the  hands.  The 

* The  nurfe  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper 
pofition  ; as  deformity  is  often  the  conference  of  inattention  to 
this  circumihnce. 
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common  way,  of  Twinging  them  in  leading-ftrings 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  confequences.  It 
makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs 
with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  ftomach  and  breaft : 
By  this  means  the  breathing  is  obftrudted,  the  breafl 
flattened,  and  the  bowels  compreffed  * which  mufl 
hurt  the  digeftion,  and  occafion  confumptions  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  difeaies. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  be  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfe  of 
this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires  ftrength  in 
proportion  as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children 
ace  weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionally 
light ; and  had  they  fkill  to  direct  themfelves,  they 
would  foon  be  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight. 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became 
crooked  by  ufing  its  legs  too  foon  ? Indeed,  if  a child 
be  not  permitted  to  make  any  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a con- 
fiderable  time  after  the  birth,  and  be  then  fet  upon 
them  with  its  whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be 
fome  danger*,  but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the 
child’s  not  having  been  accuftomed  to  ufe  its  legs 
from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they 
themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken. 
By  neglecting  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on  medi- 
cine than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  moft  profit- 
able bufinefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  em- 
ployed : 
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pteycd : But,  alas ! it  is  not  always  in  their  power. 
Poverty  often  obliges  them  to  negledi;  their  offspring, 
in  order  to  procure  the  necefifaries  of  life.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intereft  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  the  Public  to  affift  them.  Ten  thoufand  times 
more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  State,  by  enabling 
the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  than  from 
all  the  * hofpitals  that  ever  can  be  cre&ed  for  that 
purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  ftru&ure  of  the  human 
body  will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of 
exercile  for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  is 
compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  vefiels,  whofe 
fluids  cannot  be  pufhed  on  without  the  adtion  and 
preffure  of  the  mufcles.  But,  if  the  fluids  remain  in- 
active, obftrucftions  muft  happen,  and  the  humours  * 
will  of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  occa- 
flon  difeafes.  Nature  has  furniflied  both  the  veffels 
which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous 
valves,  in  order  that  the  action  of  every  mufcle  might 
pufh  forward  their  contents  *,  but  without  adtion, 
this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  effefr.  This 
part  of  the  animal  ceconomy  proves  to  a demon- 

A 

* If  it  were  made  the  intereft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  children 
alive,  we  Ihould  lofe  very  few  of  them.  A fmall  premium  given 
annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive  at 
the  year’s  end,  would  fave  more  infant-lives  than  if  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  this  purpofe. 
This  would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a blefling  ; whereag 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befal  them  ; 
and  in  place  of  wifhing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  does  poverty 
get  the  better  of  natural  affedtion,  that  they  are  often  very  happy 
when  they  die. 
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ftration  the  nccefiity  of  exercife  for  the  prefer vation  of 
health. 

Arguments  to  fhew  the  importance  of  exercife 
might  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy  : Without  exercife,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  fecre- 
tions  duly  performed  ; without  exercife,  the  humours 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  folids  rendered 
ftrong  or  firm.  The  a£tion  of  the  heart,  the  motion 
of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital  fun&ions,  are  greatly 
affifted  by  exercife.  But  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  thefe  effe&s  are  produced,  would  lead  us  far- 
ther into  the  oeconomy  of  the  human  body,  than  moil 
of  thofe  for  whom  this  treatife  is  intended  would  be 
able  to  follow.  We  fhall  therefore  only  add,  that, 
where  exercife  is  negledled,  none  of  the  animal  func- 
tions can  be  duly  performed ; and  when  that  is  the 
cafe,  the  whole  conflitution  muff  go  to  wreck. 

A good  conflitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firfl 
objedl  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a 
foundation  for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life; 
and  whoever  negledts  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty  to 
his  offspring,  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conflitutions  of  their  (h.idien,  is  the 
fending  them  too  young  to  ichi/ol.  This  is  often  uonc 
foleiy  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at 
fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchoolmafler 
is  made  the  nurfe;  and  the  poor  child  is  fixt  to  a 
feat  feven  or  eight  hours  a day,  which  time  ought  to 
be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverfions.  Sitting  fo  long 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  word  effe&s  upon  the 
body;  nor  is  the  mind  Ids  injured.  Early  applica- 
tion 
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tion  weakens  the  faculties*  and  often  fixes  In  the  mind 
sn  averfion  to  books,  which  continues  for  life  • 

Btr-r.  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  conftitutions.  Our  anceftors,  who  fel- 
dom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs  learned 
than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  education  will  be 
quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried  to  fchool  in  his 
nurfe’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot-bed  plants  Sel- 
dom become  either  fcholars  or  men ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number  often  proves  hurtful. 
Children  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
within  doors ; their  breathing  not  only  renders  the 
place  unwholefome,  but  if  any  one  of  them  happens 
to  be  difeafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infe&ion.  A fmglfi 
child  has  been  often  known  to  communicate  the 
bloody  flux,  the  hooping-cough,  the  itch,  or  other  dif- 
eafes,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a numerous  fchool. 

But,  if  fafhion  muft  prevail,  and  iniants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers, 
as  they  value  the  interefts  of  iociety,  not  to  confine 
them  too  long  at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  adtive  diverfions  as  may  pro- 
mote their  growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  conftitutions. 
Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for  ftealing  an 
hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  encouraged  to 

* It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, at  lead  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  care  of  them- 
felves.  This  would  tend  muth  to  confirm  the  ties  of  parental 
temlernefs  and  filial  afte&ion,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are  at 
prefent  fo  many  deplorable  indances.  Though  few  fathers  have 
time  to  iiiitrutt  their  children,  yet  mod  mothers  have  ; and  iurely 
they  cannot  be  better  employed, 

employ 
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employ  a proper  part  of  their  time  in  thefe  manly* 

and  ufetul  exercifes,  it  would  have  many  excellent 
cfFedts. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercife. 
This  would  increafe  their  flrength,  infpire  them  with 
courage,  and  when  their  country  called  for  their 
afilftance,  would  enable  them  to  act  in  her  defence, 
without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a tedious  and  trou- 
ble fo  me  courfe  of  inftru&ions,  at  a time  when  they 
are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  motions,  geftures,  See.  * 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the 
belt  natural  conftitution ; and  if  boys  are  brought 
tip  in  a more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought 
to  be,  they  never  will  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurtful 
to  the  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is  fet 
down  to  her  frame,  before  fhe  can  put  on  her  clothes; 
and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at  the  needle  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to  general  dleem* 
It  is  unnecelfary  here  to  infill  upon  the  dangerous 
confequences  of  obliging  girls  to  fit  too  much.  They 
are  pretty  well  known,  and  are  too  often  felt  at  a cer- 
tain time  ot  life.  But  fuppofe  this  critical  period  to 
be  got  over,  greater  dangers  ftill  await  them  when 
they  come  to  be  mothers.  Women  who  have  been 
early  accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life,  generally  run 
great  hazard  in  childbed  ;•  while  thole  who  have  been 

* I am  happy  to  find  that  the  matters  of  academies  now  begin 
to  put  in  practice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a 
drill  ferjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  exercife.  This, 
befides  contributing  to  their  health  aud  vigour  of  body,  would 
kave  many  other  happy  effects. 

ufed 
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tjfed  to  romp  about,  and  take  fufiicient  exercife,  are 
fcldom  in  any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
time  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and 
a good  conftitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinement? 
generally  occafions  indigeftions,  head-achs,  pale  com- 
plexions, pain  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  appetite,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  deformity  of  body. 
The  laft  of  thefe  indeed  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
confidering  the  awkward  poftures  in  which  girls  fit  at 
many  kinds  of  needlework,  and  the  delicate  flexible 
ftate  of  their  bodies  in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daughters 
inftru&ed  in  many  trifling  accomplilhments,  employ 
them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and  allow  them 
fufiicient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they  would  both 
make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and  more  ufeful 
members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel  ac- 
complilhments, but  would  have  them  only  confidered 
as  fecondary,  and  always  dilregarded  when  they  im- 
pair health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread.  This 
opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were  fo  em- 
ployed as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  *,  bur, 
when  thefe  fuffcr,  fociety,  inftead  of  being  benefited, 
is  a real  loler  by  their  labour.  There  are  few  em- 
ployments, except  fedentary  ones,  by  which  children 
can  earn  a livelihood  j and  if  they  be  fet  to  thefe  too 
foon,  it  ruins  their  conftitutions.  Thus,  by  gaining 
a few  years  from  childhood,  we  generally  lofe  twica 
as  many  in  the  latter  period  of  life,  and  even  render 
the  perfon  lefs  ufeful  while  he  does  live. 

In 
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In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obfef- 
vation,  wc  need  only  look  into  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns,  where  we  will  find  a puny  degenerate 
race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives,  feldom 
exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life  j or  if  they  do, 
being  unfit  for  bufinefs,  they  become  a burden  to 
fociety.  Thus  arts  , and  manufactures,  though  they 
may  increafe  the  riches  of  a country,  are  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Good 
policy  would  therefore  require,  that  fuch  people  as 
labour  during  life,  fiiould  not  be  fet  too  early  to  work. 
Every  perfon  converfant  in  the  breed  of  horfes,  or  other 
working  animals,  knows,  that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard 
labour  too  foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advantage. 
This  is  equally  true  with  refpeft  to  the  human  fpecies. 

There  are  neverthelefs  various  ways  of  employing 
young  people  without  hurting  their  health.  The 
eafier  parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  bufinefs 
carried  on  without  doors,  are  mofl  proper.  Thefe 
are  employments  which  moft  young  people  are  fond 
of,  and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always  be  adapted 
to  their  age,  tafte,  and  ftrength  *. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  neceffity 
of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought  to 
allow  them  fufficient  time  for  a&ive  diverfions.  This 
would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work,  and 
prevent  their  conftitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuf- 
ficient 5 but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour 

* I have  been  told  that  in  China,  where  the  police  is  the  bell 
in  the  world,  all  the  children  are  employed  in  the  eafier  part  of 
gardening  and  hulbandry ; as  weeding,  gathering  Hones  off  the 
land,  and  fuch  like. 
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fpent  in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without  doors, 
is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot  go  abroad, 
they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home.  The  belt 
method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them  run  about  in 
a long  room,  or  dance.  This  laft  kind  of  exercife,  if 
not  carried  to  excefs,  is  of  excellent  fervice  to  young 
people.  It  cheers  the  fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration, 
ftrengthens  the  limbs,  &c.  I knew  an  eminent  phy- 
fician  who  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  made  his  children 
dance,  inftead  of  giving  them  phyfic.  It  were  well 
if  more  people  followed  his  example.. 

The  cold  bath  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to 
exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrengthened, 
the  circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and,  were 
it  conducted  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as  the 
rickets,  fcrophula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  prevented. 
The  ancients,  who  took  every  method  to  render 
children  hardy  and  robuft,  were  no  ftrangers  to  the 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath ; and,  if  we  may  credit  report, 
the  pradlice  of  immerfing  children  daily  in  cold  water 
muft  have  been  very  common  among  our  anceftors. 

The  greateft  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arifes  from  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  nurfes. 
Thefe  are  often  fo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
bring  them  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I have 
known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s 
fkin  after  bathing  it,  led  it  fhould  deftroy  the  effedt 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  cloths  dipt  in  the 
water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to  bed,  or 
iufFer  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition.  Some  believe, 
tnat  the  whole  virtue  of  the  water  depends  upon  its 
being  dedicated  to  a particular  faint.  While  others 
place  their  confidence  in  a certain  number  of  dips,  as 
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three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like ; and  the  world  could  not 
perfuade  them  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed  to  try  it  a little 
longer.  Thus,  by  the  whims  of  nurfes,  children  lofe 
the  benefit  of  the  cold  bath,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
phyfician  from  that  medicine  are  often  fruftrated. 

We  ought  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afide 
the  cold  bath,  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a wrong 
ufe  of  it.  Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at 
lead  have  its  extremities  daily  wafhed  in  cold  water. 
This  is  a partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better  than 
none.  In  winter  this  may  fuffice ; but,  in  the  warm 
feafon,  if  a child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have  a ten- 
dency to  the  rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole  body  ought 
to  be  frequently  immerfed  in  cold  water.  Care  how- 
ever muft  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when  the  body  is 
hot,  or  the  ftomach  full.  The  child  fhould  be  dipt 
only  once  at  a time,  fhould  be  taken  out  immediately, 
and  have  its  fkin  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 

*fhe  bad  effects  of  unwhole  fome  Air  upon  Children • 

Few  things  prove  more  deftrudtive  to  children  than 
confined  or  unwholefome  air.  This  is  one  reafon  why 
fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put  into  hofpitals,  or 
parifh  workhoufes,  live.  Thefe  places  are  generally 
crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and  infirm  people;  by 
which  means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  extremely  perni- 
cious, that  it  becomes  a poifon  to  infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deftru&ive  to 
many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There  the 
poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty,  confined 
houfes,  to  which  the  frefh  air  has  no  accels.  Though 
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grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  robud,  may  live  in 
fuch  fituations,  yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to  their 
offspring,  few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thofe 
who  do  are  weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people  are  not 
in  a condition  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the  open 
air,  we  mnft  lay  our  account  with  lofing  the  greater 
part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this  excule.  It 
is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  children  be  daily  car- 
ried abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept  in  the  open  air  for  a 
fufficient  time.  This  will  always  fucceed  better  if  the 
mother  goes  along  with  them.  Servants  are  often 
negligent  in  thefe  matters,  and  allow  a child  to  fit  or 
lie  on  the  damp  ground,  indead  of  leading  or  carrying 
it  about.  The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as 
her  children  j and  how  can  Ihe  be  better  employed 
than  in  attending  them  ? 

A very  bad  cudom  prevails,  of  making  children 
fleep  in  fmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three 
beds  into  one  chamber.  Indead  of  this,  the  nurfery 
ought  always  to  be  the  larged  and  bed  aired  room 
in  the  houfe.  When  children  are  confined  in  fmall 
apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome, 
but  the  heat  relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them  delicate, 
and  difpofes  them  to  colds  and  many  other  diforders. 
Nor  is  the  cudom  of  wrapping  them  up  too  dole  in 
cradles  lefs  pernicious.  One  would  think  that  nurfes 
were  afraid  led  children  fhould  differ  by  breathing 
free  air,  as  many  of  them  actually  cover  the  child’s 
face  while,  afleep,  and  others  wrap  a covering  over 
the  whole  cradle,  by  which  means  the  child  is  forced 
to  breathe  the  fame  air  over  and  over  all  the  time  it 
deeps.  Cradles  indeed  are  on  many  accounts  hurt- 
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ful  to  children,  and  it  would  be  better  if  the  ufe  of 
them  were  totally  laid  afide  *. 

A child  is  generally  laid  to  fleep  with  all  its 
clothes  on-,  and  if  a number  of  others  are  heaped 
above  them,  it  muft  be  overheated ; by  which  means 
it  cannot  fail  to  catch  cold  on  being  taken  out  of  the 
cradle,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air  with  only  its  ufual 
clothing,  which  is  too  frequently  the  cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
fleep  all  night  in  warm  ciofe  apartments,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants,  nurfed  in  a 
hot-houfe,  inrtead  of  the  open  air.  Though  luch 
plants  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  tor  fome 
time,  they  will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of  ftrength, 
vigour,  and  magnitude,  which  they  would  have  ac- 
quired in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be  able  to 
bear  it  afterwards,  diould  they  be  expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  open  air,  fhould  not  be  too  early 
fent  to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and  un- 
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wholefome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a view  to 
forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful  to 
their  health.  All  lchools  and  feminaries  of  learning 

* It  is  amazing  to  me  how  children  efcape  fufFocation,  confi- 
dering  the  manner  in  which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels, 
&c.  I lately  attended  an  infant,  whom  I found  muffled  up  over 
head  and  cars  in  many  folds  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  June.  I begged  for  a little  free  air  to  the  poor  babe.; 
but  though  this  indulgence  was  granted  during  my  flay,  I found 
it  always  on  my  return  in  the  fame  fituation.  Death,  as  might 

Pxpefted,  foon  freed  ihe  infant  from  all  its  miferies ; but  it 
in  my  power  to  free  the  minds  of  its  parents  from  tho5: 
,s  which  proved  fatal  to  their  child. 
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ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  have  frefh, 
dry,  wholefome  air,  and  fliould  never  be  too  much 
crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the 
bad  confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of  it, 

I fli all  only  oblerve,  that,  of  feveral  thoufands  of  chil- 
dren which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do  not  remem- 
ber one  inftance  of  a fingle  child  who  continued 
healthy  in  a clofe  confined  fituation ; but  have  often 
known  the  moft  obftinate  difeafes  cured  by  removing 
them  from  fuch  a fituation  to  an  open  free  air. 

Of  Nurfes. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  wafting  time. 
Common  fenfe  will  direct  every  one  to  chufe  a woman 
who  is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk  *.  If  fhe  be  at 
the  fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good-natured,  fhe 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe.  After  all, 
however,  the  only  certain  proof  of  a good  nurfe,  is  a 
healthy  child  upon  her  breaft.  But,  as  the  mifcon- 
du6t  of  nurfes  often  proves  fatal  to  children,  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  point  out  a few  of  their  moft 
baneful  errors,  in  order  to  roufe  the  attention  of 
parents,  and  to  make  them  look  more  ftridtly  into  the 
condudt  of  thofe  to  whom  they  commit  the  care  of 
their  infant  offspring. 

* I have  often  known  people  fo  impofed  upon,  as  to  give  an 
infant  to  a nurfe  to  be  luckled  who  had  not  one  drop  of  milk  in 
her  breaft. 
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Though  ic  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  yet  we  may 
lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  that  every  woman  who 
nurfes  for  byre  ought  to  be  carefully  looked  after , other- 
wife  Jhe  will  not  do  her  duty . For  this  reafon  parents 
ought  always  to  have  their  children  nurfed  under  their 
own  eye,  if  pofiible ; and  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
they  fhould  be  extremely  circumfpedt  in  the  choice  of 
thole  perlons  to  whom  they  intruft  them.  It  is  folly 
to  imagine  that  any  woman,  who  abandons  her  own 
child  to  fuckle  another  for  the  fake  of  gain,  ihould 
leel  all  the  afledlions  of  a parent  towards  her  nurfling; 
yet  fo  neceflary  are  thele  ade&ions  in  a nurfe,  that, 
but  for  them,  the  human  race  would  foon  be  extindh 

One  of  the  mod  common  faults  of  thofe  who 
nurle  for  hire,  is  to  dole  children  with  dupefadtives,  or 
fuch  things  as  lull  them  alleep.  An  indolent  nurfe, 
who  does  not  give  a child  fuflicient  exercife  in  the 
open  air  to  make  it  deep,  and  does  not  chufe  to  be 
didurbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will  feldom  fail  to  pro- 
cure for  it  a dofe  of  laudanum,  diacodium,  faffron, 
or,  what  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe,  a dram  of  lpirits, 
or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  though  they  be  cer- 
tain poifon  to  infants,  are  every  day  adminidered  by 
many  who  bear  the  character  of  very  good  nurfes*. 

A nurse  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  this  defedt  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the 
child  wines,  qordial  waters,  or  other  drong  liquors. 
This  is  an  egregious  midake,  The  only  thing  that 
has  any  chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurfe’s  milk, 
mud  be  fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  as 

* If  a mother  on  vifiting  her  child  at  nurfe  find  it  always 
?fleep,  I would  advife  her  to  remove  it  immediately  ; otherwifc 
it  will  Toon  Heep  its  lad* 
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cow’s  milk,  afs’s  milk,  or  the  like,  with  good  bread. 
It  never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong  liquors. 
Thefe,  inflead  of  nourifhing  an  infant,  never  fail  to 
produce  the  contrary  effect. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  fuffering  them 
to  cry  long  and  vehemently.  This  (trains  their  tender 
bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures,  inflamma- 
tions of  the  throat,  lungs,  &c.  A child  never  con- 
tinues to  cry  long  without  fome  caufe,  which  might 
always  be  difcovered  by  proper  attention-,  and  the 
nurie  who  can  hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  admoft 
fpent  itfelf,  without  endeavouring  to  pleaie  it,  mult 
be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy  to  be  intruded  with 
the  care  of  an  human  creature. 

Nurses  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fufpe&ed.  They  truft  to  it,  and  negleCt  their  duty. 
I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her  Godfrey’s  cor- 
dials, Daffy’s  elixirs,  &c.  at  hand.  Such  generally 
imagine,  that  a dofe  of  medicine  will  make  up  for  all 
defers  in  food,  air,  exercife,  and  cleanlinefs. 

Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  an- 
other very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes. 
This  is  not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets; 
the  infant,  and  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  fcro- 
phulas,  rickets,  and  other  dileafes.  A dirty  nurfe  is 
always  to  be  fufpected. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon  the 
fkin  : By  this  means  fevers  and  other  difeafes  are  pre- 
vented. Nurfes  are  apt  to  miflake  fuch  critical  erup- 
tions for  an  itch,  or  fome  other  infectious  diforder. 
Accordingly  they  take  every  method  to  drive  them  in. 
In  this  way  many  children  lofe  their  lives  j and  no 
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wonder,  as  Nature  is  oppofed  in  the  very  method  fhe 
takes  to  relieve  them.  It  ought  to  be  a rule,  which 
every  nurfe  fhould  obferve,  never  to  flop  any  eruption 
without  proper  advice,  or  being  well  aflured  that  it 
is  not  of  a critical  nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never 
to  be  done  without  previous  evacuations. 

Loose  ftools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature 
ofcen  prevents  or  carries  off  the  difeafes  of  infants.  If 
thefe  proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be 
checked ; but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the 
greateft  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  firfl  appearance 
of  loole  ftools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gents,  or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence  in- 
flammatory fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  occa- 
jioned.  A dole  of  rhubarb,  a gentle  vomit,  or  fome 
other  evacuation,  fhould  always  precede  the  ufe  of 
aftringent  medicines  *. 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is,  concealing 
the  difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This 
they  are  extremely  ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the 
difeafe  is  the  effedt  of  their  own  negligence.  Many 
inftances  might  be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been 
rendered  lame  for  life  by  a fall  from  their  nurfe’s 
arms,  which  fhe,  through  fear,  concealed  till  the 
misfortune  was  paft  cure.  Every  parent  who  intrufls 
a nurfe  with  the  care  of  a child,  ought  to  give  her 
the  ftridteft  charge  not  to  conceal  the  molt  trifling 
diforder  or  misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

* Some  nurfes  are  fo  extremely  nice,  that  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  of  cleaning  a child  frequently,  they  will  attempt  to  flop 
up  the  pafiage  : and  there  are  not  wanting  inllances  of  fqueamifh 
maids  who  have  actually  been  known  to  make  ufe  of  corks  for 
this  purpofe.  What  have  not  mothers  to  fear,  who  intruft  their 
children  to  the  care  of  giddy  girls  ? 
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We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe,  who  conceals 
any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a child  under  her 
care,  till  it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,  fhould  not  be 
punifhed.  A few  examples  of  this  would  fave  the 
lives  of  many  infants  *,  but  as  there  is  little  reafon  to 
«xpe£t  that  it  ever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  all  parents  to  look  carefully  after 
their  children,  and  not  to  truft  fo  valuable  a treafure 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  hireling. 

No  perfon  ought  to  imagine  thefe  things  unworthy 
of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren depend  not  only  their  health  and  ufefulnefs  in 
life,  but  likewife  the  lafety  and  profperity  of  the  Rate, 
to  which  they  belong.  Effeminacy  ever  will  prove  the 
ruin  of  any  hate  where  it  prevails ; and,  when  its 
foundations  are  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  afterwards 
be  wholly  eradicated.  Parents  who  love  their  offspring, 
and  wifh  well  to  their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the 
management  of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  have  a tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  ef- 
feminate, and  to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to 
render  their  conftitutions  ftrong  and  hardy. 

By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  fons ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 
Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime*. 

* Armflrong. 
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CHAP.  H. 

Of  the  LABORIOUS,  the  SEDENTARY, 
and  the  STUDIOUS. 

T'HAT  men  are,  expofed  to  particular  difeafes 
, from  the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a 
fad  well  known  *,  but  to  remedy  this  evil,  is  a matter 
of  fome  difficulty.  Mod  people  are  under  a neceffity 
of  following  the  employments  to  which  they  have 
been  bred,  whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or 
not.  For  this  realon,  inftead  of  inveighing,  in  a ge- 
neral way,  as  fome  authors  have  done,  againft  thole 
occupations  which  are  hurtful  to  health,  we  ffiall  en- 
deavour to  point  out  the  circumftances  in  each  of 
them  from  which  the  danger  chiefly  ariles,  and  to  pro- 
pofe  the  mod  rational  methods  of  preventing  it. 

Chymists,  founders,  glafs-makers,  and  feveral 
other  artids,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholefome  air  which 
they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is  not  only  loaded 
with  the  noxious  exhalations  arifing  from  metals  and 
minerals,  but  is  fo  charged  with  phlogidon  as  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs  diffidently, 
and  anfwering  the  other  important  purpofes  of  re- 
fpiration.  Hence  proceed  adhmas,  coughs,  and  con* 
fumptions  of  the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  perlons  who 
follow  thefe  employments. 

To  prevent  fuch  ccnfequences,  as  far  as  poffible, 
the  places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on, 
ought  to  be  condruded  with  the  utmod  care  for  dif- 
charging  the  fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  ad- 
mitting a free  current  of  freffi  air.  Such  artids 

ought 
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ought  never  to  continue  too  long  at  work ; and  when 
they  give  over,  they  Ihould  differ  themfelves  to  cool 
gradually,  and  put  on  their  clothes  before  they  go 
into  the  open  air.  They  ought  never  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors,  while 
their  bodies  are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits,  fal- 
lads,  or  any  thing  that  is  cold  on  the  domach. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are 
likewife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air,  by  its 
ftagnation  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper 
fpring  and  other  qualities  necelfary  for  refpiration, 
but  is  often  loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as 
to  become  a mod  deadly  poifbn. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  mod  dedruc- 
tive  to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp,  and 
the  choke  damp . In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a poi- 
fon, by  its  being  loaded  with  phlogidon.  The  dan- 
ger from  the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making  it 
explode  before  it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities; 
and  the  latter  may  be  generally  carried  off  by  pro- 
moting a free  circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 

Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefome  air,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to  their 
fkin,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or  taken  up 
into  the  body,  and  occafion  paldes,  vertigoes,  and 
other  nervous  affedions,  which  often  prove  fatal. 
Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who  work  in  mines  of 
mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four  years.  Lead, 
and  feveral  other  metals,  are  likewife’very  pernicious 
Jto  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  fading,  nor  to 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 
nourifhing,  and  their  liquor  generous : Nothing  more 
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certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They  fhould 
by  all  means  avoid  coftivenefs.  This  may  either  be 
done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  lallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens  the 
body,  but  (heaths  and  defends  the  inteftines  from  the 
ill  effefts  of  the  metals.  All  who  work  in  mines  or 
metals  ought  to  wafh  carefully,  and  to  change  their 
clothes  as  foon  as  they  give  over  working.  Nothing 
would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health  of  fuch 
people  than  a drift,  and  almoft  religious  regard  to 
cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals,  are 
liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners,  and  ought  to 
©bferve  the  fame  directions  for  avoiding  them. 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who 
work  in  putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable 
to  fuffer  from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of 
thefe  bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to 
cleanlinefs  as  miners  3 and  when  they  are  troubled 
with  naufea,  ficknefs,  or  indigeftion,  we  would  advife 
them  to  take  a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fub- 
flances  ought  always  to  be  manufactured  as  foon  as 
poffible.  When  long  kept,  they  not  only  become 
unwholefome  ro  thofe  who  manufacture  them,  but 
likewife  to  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubject,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  every  occupation  *,  we  fhall  therefore  confider  man- 
kind under  the  general  clalfes  of  Laborious , Sedentary. , 
and  Studious. 
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THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  molt  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where 
they  are  carried  on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to 
fome  difeafes.  Hulbandmen,  for  example,  are  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  viciflitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in 
this  country,  are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and 
occafion  colds,  coughs,  quinfies,  rheumatifms,  fevers, 
and  other  acute  diforders.  They  are  likewile  forced 
to  work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  burdens  above 
their  ftrength,  which,  by  overtraining  the  veffels, 
occafion  allhmas,  ruptures,  &c. 

Those  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  af- 
flicted with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned 
by  the  frequent  viciffitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor 
living,  bad  water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  evening  dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which  they 
are  frequently  expofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
£kc.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alio  to  keep  their  lungs  dillended  with 
more  violence,  than  is  neceflary  for  common  refpira- 
tion:  By  this  means  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs 
are  overftretchcd,  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a 
fpitting  of  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates  men- 
tions an  inltance  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man,  who,  upon 
a wager,  carried  an  afs ; but  was  foon  after  feized  with 
a fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effect 
of  mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 
what  fhould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 

from 
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from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
ftrongeft  men  are  moft  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  bur- 
dens, hard  labour,  or  feats  of  activity.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafts  of  his  ftrength  without  a rupture, 
a fpitdng  of  blood,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine, 
the  daily  inftances  we  have,  of  the  fatal  effie&s  of  car- 
rying great  weights,  running,  wreftling,  and  the  like, 
would  be  fufikient  to  prevent  fuch  pra&ices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necef- 
farily  require  a great  exertion  of  ftrength,  as  porters, 
blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  fol- 
low thefe  but  men  of  ftrong  body  •,  and  they  ftiould 
never  exert  their  ftrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too 
long.  When  the  mufcles  are  violently  (trained,  fre- 
quent reft  is  neceffary,  in  order  that  they  may  re- 
cover their  tone ; without  this,  the  ftrength  and  con- 
ftitution  will  foon  be  worn  out,  and  a premature  old 

age  brought  on. 

The  erifipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafe 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a fudden  check  to  the  peripiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet 
feet,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  Szc.  It  is  impofiible  for  thofe  who 
labour  without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe 
inconveniencies  j but  it  is  known  from  experience, 
that  their  ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented 
by  proper  care. 

The  iliac  paflion,the  cholic, and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  fame  caries  as 
the  erifipelas;  but  they  may  likewife  proceed  from  fla- 
tulent and  indigefUbk  food.  Labourers  generally  eat 

unfer- 
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tmfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye,  and 
other  windy  ingredients.  They  alfo  devour  great 
quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftewed,  or  raw, 
with  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which 
they  often  drink  four  milk,  (tale  fmall  beer,  or  the 
like.  Such  a mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels 
with  wind,  and  occafion  difeafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  extremities,  are  like  wife  common  amongft  thofe 
who  labour  without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often 
attributed  to  venom,  or  feme  kind  of  poifen ; but 
they  generally  proceed  either  from  hidden  heat  after 
cold,  or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids, 
&c.  come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to 
the  fire,  and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  wa- 
ter, by  which  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in 
thofe  parts  are  fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  vefiels 
not  yielding  fo  quickly,  a ftrangulation  happens,  and 
an  inflammation  or  mortification  enfues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought 
to  keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  feme  time,  to 
wafh  their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well 
with  a dry  cloth.  It  femetimes  happens,  that  people 
are  fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived  of 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cafe,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  rub  the  parts  affefled  with  fnow,  or,  where  it 
cannot  be  had,  with  cold  water.  If  they  be  held  near 
the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a mortification 
will  generally  enfue. 

Laeourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down 
and  deep  in  the  fun.  This  practice  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  they  often  wake  in  a burning  fever.  Thefe  ar- 
dent fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of 
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fummer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequently 
occafioned  by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off 
work,  which  they  ought  always  1 6 do  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  they  fhould  go  home,  or,  at  leaft,  get 
under  ibme  cover,  where  they  may  repofe  themfelves 
in  fafety. 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the 
fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any 
thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How- 
ever homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at 
regular  times  *,  and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more 
frequently  they  fnould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not 
frequently  replenifhed  with  freffl  nourifhment,  they 
foon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  very 

worll  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpeft 
to  what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere 
indolence,  ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might 
for  the  fame  expence  have  that  which  is  wholelome. 
In  ibme  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  care- 
lefs even  to  take  the  trouble  of  dreiling  their  own 
victuals.  Such  people  would  live  upon  one  meal 
a-day  in  indolence,  rather  than  labour,  though  it 
were  to  procure  them  the  greateft  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned 
among  labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is 
not  fufflciently  nourifhed,  the  humours  become  vi- 
tiated, and  the  folids  weak;  from  whence  the  mod 
fatal  coniequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewiie  pro- 
dubtive  of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo  fre- 
quent among  the  lower  clais  of  people.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food, 

are  generally  ahebted  with  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  which 
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feldom  fail  to  difappear  when  they  are  put  upon  a 
good  pafture.  This  fhews  how  much  a good  ftate 
of  the  humours  depends  upon  a fufficient  quantity  of 
proper  nourhhment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much  fore  fight ; and,  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in 
their  power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  gkd  to 
make  a fhift  to  live  from  day  to  day  ; and,  when  any 
difeafe  overtakes  them,  they  are  miferable  indeed* 
Here  the  godlike  virtue  of  charity  ought  always  to 
exert  itfelf.  To  relieve  the  induflrious  poor  in  dil- 
trefs,  is  furely  the  moft  exalted  ad  of  religion  and 
humanity.  They  alone,  who  are  witnefies  of  thofc 
fcenes  of  calamity,  can  form  a notion  of  what  num- 
bers perifh  in  difeafes,  for  want  of  proper  affiftance, 
and  even  for  want  of  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a foolifh  emulation; 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
fhey  overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  oc- 
cafion  a fever,  or  even  to  drop  down  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  de„ 
ferve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better  light  than  felf- 
murderers. 

The  office  of  a foldier , in  time  of  war,  may  be 
ranked  amongft  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fuffer  many  hardfhips  from  the  inclemency  of  feafons, 
long  marches,  bad  provifions,  hunger,  watching,  un~ 
wholefome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  Thefe  occafion 
fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeafes, 
which  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword, 
efpecially  when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in 

the 
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the  year.  A few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will 
often  prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Those  who  have  the  command  of  armies,  fhonld 
take  care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well 
fed.  They  ought  alio  to  finifh  their  campaigns  in  due 
feafon,  and  to  provide  their  men  with  dry  and  well- 
aired  winter  quarters.  Thefe  rules,  taking  care,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  Tick  at  a proper  didance 
from  thofe  in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to  preferve 
the  lives  of  the  foldiery  *. 

Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  amongft  the  labo- 
rious. They  undergo  great  hardfhips  from  change 
of  climate,  the  violence  of  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  provifions,  & c.  Sailors  are  of  io  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom, 

* It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  fuffer  not  lefs  from 
indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of  peace,  than  from  hard- 
fhips  in  time  of  war.  If  men  are  idle  they  will  be  vicious  It 
would  therefore  be  of  great  importance,  could  a fcheme  be  formed 
for  rendering  the  military,  in  times  of  peace,  both  more  healthy 
and  more  ufeful.  Thefe  defirable  objects  might,  in  our  opinion, 
be  obtained,  by  employing  them  for  fome  hours  every  day,  and 
advancing  their  pay  accordingly.  By  this  means,  idlenefs,  the 
mother  of  vice,  might  be  prevented,  the  price  of  labour  lowered, 
public  works,  as  harbours,  canals,  turnpike  roads,  &c.  might  be 
made  without  hurting  manufadures ; and  foldiers  might  be  en- 
abled to  marry,  and  bring  up  children.  A fcheme  of  this  kind 
might  eafily  be  conduded,  fo  as  not  to  deprefs  the  martial  fpint, 
provided  the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  da^, 
and  always  to  work  without  doors : no  foldier  ftiould  be  fufiered 
to  work  too  long,  or  to  follow  any  fedentary  employment.  Se- 
dentary employments  render  man  weak  and  efteminate,  quite  un- 
fit for  the  hardihips  of  war : whereas  working  for  a few  hours 
every  day  without  doors,  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace 
their  nerves,  and  ii/.reafe  their  Brength  and  courage. 
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that  too  much  pains  can  never  be  bellowed  in  point- 
ing out  the  means  of  preferving  their  lives. 

One  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea- faring  peo- 
ple is  excefs.  When  they  get  on  fhore,  after  having 
been  long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  climate,  or 
their  own  conftitutions,  they  plunge  headlong  into 
all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  perfift  till  a fever  puts 
an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance,  and  not 
the  climate,  is  often  the  caufe  why  fo  many  of  our 
brave  Tailors  die  on  foreign  coafts.  Such  people 
ought  not  to  live  too  low;  but  they  will  find  mo- 
deration the  bed  defence  againft  fevers,  and  many 
other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes 
getting  wet.  When  this  happens,  they  fliould  change, 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration.  They 
fhould  not,  in  this  cafe,  have  recourfe  to  fpirits,  or 
other  ftrong  liquors,  but  Ihould  rather  drink  fuch  as 
are  weak  and  diluting,  of  a proper  warmth,  and  go 
immediately  to  bed,  where  a found  fleep  and  a gentle 
fweat  would  fet  all  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  Tailors  fuffers  mod  from  urt- 
wholefome  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  faked  pro- 
visions vitiates  their  humours,  and  occafions  the 
fcurvy,  and  other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  prevent  this  difeafe  in  long  voyages ; yet 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be  done 
towards  effecting  fo  defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains 
beftowed  for  that  purpofe.  For  example,  various 
roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a long  time 
at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges, 
tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept, 
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the  juices  of  them,  either  frefh  or  fermented,  ma yl 
With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and  even  the  food  of  the 
Ihip’s  company,  ought  to  be  acidulated  in  long 

voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Meal  will  keep  for  a long  time  on 
board,  of  which  frefh  bread  might  frequently  be 
made.  Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with 
boiling  water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank 
even  in  form  of  wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is 
found  to  be  an  antidote  againft  the  feurvy.  Small 
wines  and  cyder  might  likewife  be  plentifully  laid 
in  ; and  fhould  they  turn  four,  they  would  ftill  be 
ufeful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote  againft 
difeales,  and  fhould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,  efpe- 
cially  at  fea.  It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the  water 
they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c. 
Frefh  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peas,  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be  ufed 
plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily  occur  to 
people  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  which  would  tend 
to  preferve  the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful  fet  of 
men  *. 

* Our  countryman,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  has  fhewn 
how  far,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  the  difeafes  formerly  fo  fa- 
tal to  feamen  may  be  prevented.  In  a voyage  of  three  years  and 
eighteen  days,  during  which  he  was  expofed  to  every  climate, 
from  the  C2°  north  to  the  71?  of  fouth  latitude,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  men  compofmg  the  fhip’s  company,  he  loft  only 
one,  who  died  of  a pbtbijis  pulmonalis.  The  principal  means  he 
ufed  were,  to  preferve  a itridt  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  procure 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  frefh  provifions,  efpecially  good 
water,  and  to  allow  his  people  fumdent  time  for  reft. 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  and  above  all  things  to 
the  cleanlinefs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  moft  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world  *,  but  when 
thefe  are  neglefted,  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  beft  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  Tailors  or  foldiers  on  foreign  coafts,  efpecially 
where  dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  This 
will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes. 
About  a drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every  day ; or 
if  this  (hould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of  bark, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  and  two  drachms 
of  fnake-root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be  infufed  for 
two  or  three  days  in  an  Englilh  quart  of  brandy, 
and  half  a wine-glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  againft  fluxes, 
putrid,  intermitting,  and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy 
climates.  It  is  not  material  in  what  form  this  me- 
dicine be  taken.  It  may  either  be  infufed  in  water, 
wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above,  or  made  in- 
to an  ele&uary  with  iyrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  the 
like. 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clafs 
comprehends  the  far  greater  part  of  the  fpecies.  Al- 
moft  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufa&uring 
countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be 
reckoned  fedentary  *. 

Agricul- 

* The  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only 
to  the  lludioas;  we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  reftri&ing  it 
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Agriculture,  the  firft  and  moil  healthful  of  all 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thole  who  ima- 
gine that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to 
employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftakcn.  An 
ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain  his  fa- 
mily from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground.  So 
might  a modern  Briton,  if  he  would  be  contented  to 
live  like  a Roman.  This  (hews  what  an  immenfe 
increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  admit  of,  and 
all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic 
riches.  Where  it  is  negle&ed,  whatever  wealth  may 
be  imported  from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will 
abound  at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
fluctuating  (late  of  trade  and  manufactures,  that 
thouiands  of  people  may  be  in  full  employment  to- 
day, and  in  beggary  to-morrow.  This  can  never 
happen  to  thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground.  They  can 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  and  can  always  by  in- 
duftry  obtain,  at  lcaft,  the  necefiaries  of  life. 

Though  ledentary  employments  are  neceflary,  yet 
there  l'cems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perion  fhould 
be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were  fuch  en> 
ployrmnts  intermixed  with  the  more  aCtive  and  la- 
borious, they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is  conftant 
confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A man  will  not 
be  hurt  by  fitting  five  or  fix  hours  a-day ; but  if  he 

to  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  with  as  much  propriety, 
be  denominated  Sedentary  as  the  ftudious,  with  this  particular 
difadvantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  fit  in  very  awkward 
poftures,  which  the  ftudious  need  not  do,  unlefs  they  pleafe. 
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is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or  twelve,  he  will  Toon  become 
delicate. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  excrcife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people ; they  likewife  fuffer  from  the  con- 
fined air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common  to 
fee  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  *9  or  flay-makers,  for  ex- 
ample, crowded  into  one  Imall  apartment,  where 
there  is  hardly  room  for  one  fingle  perfon  to  breathe 
freely.  In  this  fituation  they  generally  continue  for 
many  hours  at  a time,  often  with  the  addition  of 
fundry  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to  wafte  the  air, 
and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  Air  that  is 
breathed  repeatedly,  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes 
unfit  for  expanding  the  lungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of 
the  phthifical  coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
bread,  fo  incident  to  fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perforation  from  a great  number  of 
perfons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwhole- 
some. The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be  greatly 
increafed,  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to  have  bad 
lungs,  or  to  be  otherwife  difeafed.j  Thofe  who  fit 
near  him,  being  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  infedted.  It  would  be  a rare  thing, 
however,  to  find  a dozen  of  fedentary  people  all  in 
good  health.  The  danger  of  crowding  them  toge- 
ther muft  therefore  be  evident  to  every  one. 

* A perfon  of  obfervation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that 
moft  taylors  die  of  confumptions ; which  he  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  unfavourable  poflures  in  which  they  fit,  and  the  unwhole- 
fomenefs  of  thofe  places  where  their  bulinefs  is  carried  on.  If 
more  attention  was  not  paid  to  profit  than  to  the  prefervation  of 
human  lives,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied;  but  while 
mailers  only  mind  their  own  interell,  nothing  will  be  done  for 
the  fafety  of  their  fervants. 
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Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employments 
are  conftantly  in  a bending  pofture,  as  fnoemakers, 
taylors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a fituation  is  extremely 
hurtful.  A bending  pofture  obftru&s  all  the  vital 
motions,  and  of  courfe  muft  deftroy  the  health. 
Accordingly  we  find  fuch  artificers  generally  com-* 
plaining  of  indigeftions,  flatulencies,  head-achs, 
pains  of  the  bread,  Sec. 

T he  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  being 
pufhed  forwards  by  an  erett  pofture,  and  the  adlion 
of  the  mufcles,  is  in  a manner  confined  in  the  bowels* 
Hence  indigeftions,  coftivenefs,  wind,  and  other 
hypochondriacal  affe«£lions,  the  conftant  companions 
of  the  fedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excretions  can 
be  duly  performed  where  exercife  is  wanting;  and 
when  the  matter  which  ought  to  be  dilcharged  in 
this  way,  is  retained  too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft 
have  bad  effects,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the 
mafs  of  humours. 

A bending  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the  lungs,' 
Yv  hen  this  organ  is  comprefied,  the  air  cannot  have 
free  accels  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to  expand  them 
properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhefions,  See.  are 
formtd,  which  often  end  in  confumpticns.  Bcfides? 
the  proper  a&ion  of  the  lungs  being  abfolutely  ne~ 
ceftary  for  making  good  blood,  when  that  organ 
fails,  the  humours  foon  become  univerfaily  depraved, 
and  the  whole  conftitution  goes  to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  prefture 
on  the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferiour  extremities, 
which  obftrudts  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts,  and 
renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  taylors,  fhoe- 
rnakers,  Srce  frequently  .laic  the  ufe  of  their  legs 
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altogether*,  befides,  the  blood  and  humours  are,  by 
ftagnation,  vitiated,  and  the'perfpiration  is  obftruaed: 
from  whence  proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul 
blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes,  fo  common 
among  fedentary  artificers. 

w A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confe- 
quence  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employ- 
ments. The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being  continually 
bent,  puts  on  a crooked  fhape,  and  generally  re- 
mains fo  ever  after.  But  a bad  figure  of  body  has 
already  been  obferved  to  be  hurtful  to  health,  as  the 
vital  functions  are  thereby  impeded. 

A sedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an 
univerfal  relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  great 
fource  from  whence  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  fedentary 
people  flow.  The  fcrophula,  confumption,  hyfterics, 
and  nervous  difeafes,  now  fo  common,  were  very 
little  known  in  this  country  before  fedentary  artificers 
became  fo  numerous : and  they  are  very  little  known 
flill  among  fuch  of  our  people  as  follow  adtive  em- 
ployments without  doors,  though  in  great  towns  at 
leaft  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  afflidted  with 
them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary  life, 
like  ricketty  children,  lofe  all  inclination  for  exer- 
cife ; we  (hall,  however,  throw  out  a few  hints  with 
refpedt  to  the  moft  likely  means  for  preferving  the 
health  of  this  ufeful  fet  of  people,  which  lome  of 
them,  we  hope,  will  be  wife  enough  to  oblerve. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fedentary  arti- 
ticers  are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture.  They 
ought  therefore  to  ftand  or  fit  as  erect  as  the  nature 
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of  their  employments  will  permit.  They  fhould  like- 
wife  change  their  pofture  frequently,  and  fhould 
never  fit  too  long  at  a time;  but  leave  off  work  and 
walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  promote 
the  vital  functions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too 
little  time  for  exercife.;  yet,  fhort  as  it  is,  they  fel- 
dom  employ  it  properly.  A journeyman  taylor  or 
weaver,  for  example,  inftead  of  walking  abroad  for 
exercife  and  frtfh  air,  at  his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes 
often  to  fpend  them  in  a public-houfe,  or  in  playing 
at  fome  fedentary  game,  by  which  he  generally  lofes 
both  his  time  and  his  money. 

The  awkward  poftures  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effect  of  cuftom 
than  neceflity.  For  example,  a table  might  furely  be 
contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  to  fit  round,  with 
liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang  down,  or  reft 
upon  a foot  board,  as  they  fhould  chufe.  A place 
might  likewife  be  cut  out  for  each  perfon,  in  luch  a 
manner  that  he  might  fit  as  conveniently  for  working 
as  in  the  prefent  mode  of  fitting  crols-legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  moft  re- 
ligious regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation  and 
occupations  render  this  highly  neceffary.  Nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their  health,  than 
a ftridt  attention  to  it;  and  luch  of  them  as  negleft 
it,  n t only  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  health,  but  of 
becoming  a nuilance  to  their  neighbours. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is 
windy,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  fhould  pay  the 
ftricleft  regard  to  fobriety.  A perfon  who  works  hard 

without  doors  will  ibon  throw  off  a debauch  ; but  one 

who 
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who  fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance.  Hence  it 
often  happens,  that  fedentary  people  are  feized  with 
fevers  after  hard  drinking.  When  fuch  perfons  feel 
their  fpirits  low,  inftead  of  running  to  the  tavern  for 
relief,  they  fliould  ride,  or  walk  in  the  fields.  This 
would  remove  the  complaint  more  effe&ually  than 
ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt  the  conftitution. 

Instead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the 
health  of  the  fedentary,  we  fhall  recommend  to  them 
the  following  general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon 
who  follows  a fedentary  employment  fhould  cultivate 
a piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  This  he 
might  dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed  at  leifure  hours, 
fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercife  and  amufement, 
while  it  produced  many  of  the  neceflaries  of  life. 
After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man  will  re- 
turn with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment  within 
doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while  idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 
health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and  frefh 
herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the  per- 
petual profpeft  of  fomething  coming  to  maturity, 
delights  and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo  formed 
as  to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in  profpeCt, 
however  diftant  or  however  trivial.  Hence  the 
happinefs  that  moft  men  feel  in  planting,  fowing, 
building,  &c.  Thele  feem  to  have  been  the  chief 
employments  of  the  more  early  ages : and,  when 
kings  and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein 
true  happinefs  confifted  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening  to 
manufacturers  in  great  towns,  but  obfervation  proves, 

that 
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that  the  plan  is  very  practicable.  In  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  in  Yorkfhirc,  where  the  great  iron  manu- 
facture is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a journeyman 
cutler  who  does  not  poffefs  a piece  of  ground,  which 
he  cultivates  as  a garden.  This  practice  has  many 
falutary  effeCts.  It  not  only  induces  thefe  people  to 
take  exercife  without  doors,  but  alfo  to  eat  many 
greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their  own  growth,  which  they 
would  never  think  of  purchafing.  There  can  be  no 
reafon  why  manufacturers  in  any  other  town  in  Great 
Britain  ffiould  not  follow  the  fame  plan.  It  is  indeed 
to  be  regretted,  that  in  inch  a place  as  London  a 
plan  of  this  kind  is  not  practicable;  yet  even  there 
fedentary  artificers  may  find  opportunities  of  taking 
air  and  exercife,  if  they  chufe  to  embrace  them. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns.  This  fituation  may  have  fome  advan- 
tages ; but  it  has  Jikewife  many  difadvantages.  All 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  poffefs  a piece  of  ground ; which  indeed 
meft  of  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exercife, 
but  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably.  So  far 
at  leaft  as  my  obfervation  extends,  mechanics  who 
live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy  than  thofe  in 
great  towns.  They  enjoy  better  health,  live  in 
greater  affluence,  and  feidom  fail  to  rear  a healthy 
and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fhape  or 
another,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  health.  Thole  who 
negleCt  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag  out  life, 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak  and  effeminate, 
they  languifh  for  a few  years,  and  foon  drop  into  an 
untimely  grave. 
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Intense  thinking  is  fo  deftrudtive  to  health,  that 
few  inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perfons 
who  are  ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  ftudy  always 
implies  a fedentary  life;  and  when  intenfe  thinking 
is  joined  to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  confequences 
mud  be  bad.  We  have  frequently  known  even  a few 
months  of  clofe  application  to  ftudy  ruin  an  excellent 
conftitution,  by  inducing  a train  of  nervous  com- 
plaints which  could  never  be  removed.  Man  is  evi- 
dently not  formed  for  continual  thought  more  than 
for  perpetual  adtion,  and  would  be  as  foon  worn  out 
by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almoft  any  degree. 
Thus  cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation, 
and  promote  all  the  fecretions ; whereas  fadnefs  and 
profound  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them.  Hence 
it  would  appear,  that  even  a degree  of  thoughtldT- 
nefs  is  necefiary  to  health.  Indeed,  the  perpetual 
thinker  feldom  enjoys  either  health  or  fpirits  •,  while 
the  perfon,  who  can  hardly  be  laid  to  think  at  all, 
generally  enjoys  both. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom 
think  long.  In  a few  years  they  generally  become  quite 
ftupid,  and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how  readily  the 
greateft  bleflings  may  be  abuied.  Thinking,  like  every 
thing  elfe,  when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vice : 
nor  can  any  thing  afford  a greater  proof  of  wifdom, 
than  for  a man  frequently  and  feafonably  to  unbend 

his 
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his  mind.  This  may  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in 
cheerful  company,  active  diverfions,  or  the  like. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  invcftigate  the  nature  of 
that  connedion  which  fubfifts  between  the  mind  and 
body,  or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they 
mutually  affect  each  other,  we  fhall  only  mention 
thofe  difeafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more  peculiarly 
liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  of 
avoiding  them. 

Studious  per  Tons  are  very  fubjed  to  the  gout. 
This  painful  difeale  in  a great  meafure  proceeds  from 
indigeftion,  and  an  obftruded  perfpiration.  It  is 
impollible  that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning  till 
night  fhould  either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of 
the  fccretions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that  matter, 
which  fhould  be  thrown  off  by  the  fkin,  is  retained 
in  the  body,  and  the  humours  are  not  duly  prepared, 
difeafes  mud  enfue. 

The  fludious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  (lone 
and  gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the  fe- 
cretion  and  difeharge  of  urine ; confequently  a feden- 
tary  life  muft  have  the  contrary  effed.  Any  one  may 
be  finished  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he  pafles  much 
more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night,  and  alfo  when 
he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he  fits. 

The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obftruc- 
tions  in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  inadivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are 
frequently  affiided  with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the 
proper  fecretion  and  difeharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  necef- 
lary  a part  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  that  where  thefe 
are  not  duly  performed,  the  health  muft  foon  be  im- 
paired. Jaundice,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 

a wafting 
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a wafting  of  the  whole  body,  feldom  fail  to  be  the 
confequences  of  a vitiated  ftate  of  the  liver,  or  ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in 
thofe  who  do  not  take  proper  exercife ; and  where 
that  is  the  cafe,  obftru&ions  and  adhefions  will  enfue. 
Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  pofture  in  which 
ftudious  perfons  generally  fit,  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  ready  to 
contract  a habit  of  bending  forwards,  and  often  prefs 
with  their  breaft  upon  a table  or  bench.  This  pofture 
cannot  fail  to  hurt  the  lungs. 

The  functions  of  the  heart  may  likewife  by  this 
means  be  injured.  I remember  to  have  feen  a man 
opened,  whofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  breaft-bone 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  obftrud  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  and  occafion  his  death.  The  only  probable 
caufe  that  could  be  afligned  for  this  lingular,  fymptom 
was,  that  the  man,  whofe  bufinefs  was  writing,  ufed 
cenftantly  to  fit  in  a bending  pofture,  with  his  breaft: 
prefling  upon  the  edge  of  a flat  table. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  properly 
digeft  his  food.  But  irttenfe  thinking  and  ina&ivity  ne- 
ver fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion.^  - Hence  the 
humours  become  crude  and  vitiated,  the  folids  weak 
and  relaxed,  and  the  whole  conftitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions  grievous 
head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes,  apoplexies, 
palfies,  and  other  fatal  diforders.  The  beft  way  to 
prevent  thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too  long  at  one  time, 
and  to  keep  the  body  regular,  either  by  proper  food, 

or 
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©r  taking  frequently  a little  of  fome  opening  medP 
cine. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflided 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  pradifed  as 
feldom  as  pofiible.  When  it  is  unavoidable,  the  eyes 
(hould  be  (haded,  and  the  head  (hould  not  be  held 
too  low.  When  the  eyes  are  weak  or  painful,  they 
(hould  be  bathed  every  night  and  morning  in  cold 
water  to  which  a little  brandy  may  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excretions 
are  very  defedive  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy  is 
often  occafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  humours 
which  ought  to  be  carried  off  in  this  way.  Any 
perfon  may  obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his  legs  fwell, 
and  that  this  goes  off  by  exercife;  which  clearly 
points  out  the  method  of  prevention. 

Fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often 
the  effed  of  ftudy.  Nothing  affeds  the  nerves  fo 
much  as  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges 
the  whole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the  vital 
motions,  but  diforders  the  mind  itfelf.  Hence  a 
delirium,  melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are  often 
the  effed  of  clofe  application  to  ftudy.  In  fine, 
there  is  no  dileale  which  can  proceed  either  from  a 
bad  ftate  of  the  humours,  a defed  of  the  ufual  fecre- 
tions,  or  a debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  which 
may  not  be  induced  by  intenfe  thinking. 

But  the  moft  affliding  of  all  the  difeafes  which  at- 
tack the  ftudious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This  difeafe 
feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought. 
It  may  rather  be  called  a complication  of  maladies, 
than  a fingle  one.  To  what  a wretched  condition  are 
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the  belt  of  men  often  reduced  by  it ! Their  ftrength 
and  appetite  fail ; a perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their 
minds;  they  live  in  the  conftant  dread  of  death,  and 
are  continually  in  fearch  of  relief  from  medicine, 
where,  alas ! it  is  not  to  be  found.  Thofe  who  labour 
under  this  diforder,  though  they  are  often  made  the 
fubje.fi:  of  ridicule,  juftly  claim  our  highefb  fympathy 
and  compaflion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than 
for  a perfon  to  make  ftudy  his  foie  bufinefs.  A mere 
ftudent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  He 
often  negleds  the  moft  important  duties  of  life,  in 
order  to  purfue  fbndies  of  a very  trifling  nature. 
Indeed  it  rarely  happens,,  that  any  ufeful  invention  is 
the  efFed  of  mere  ftudy.  The  farther  men  dive  into 
profound  refearches,  they  generally  deviate  the  more 
from  common  fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe  fight  of  it  alto- 
gether. Profound  fpeculations,  inftead  of  making  men 
wifer  or  better,  generally  render  them  abfolute  fceptics, 
and  overwhelm  them  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All 
that  is  neceftary  for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be 
happy,  is  eafily  obtained ; and  the  reft,  like  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  ferves  only  to  increafe  his  mifery. 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
muft  not  only  clifcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but 
engage  in  fome  employment  or  diverfion,  that  will  flo 
tar  occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget  the 
bufinefs  of  the  clofet.  A folitary  ride  or  walk  are  fo 
far  from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather  encourage 
thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the  mind,  when  it  gets 
into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but  attention  to  fub- 
jeds  of  a more  trivial  nature.  Thefe  prove  a kind 
of  play  to  the  mind,  arid  confequently  relieve  it. 

F Learned 
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Learned  men  often  contratt  a contempt  for  what 
they  call  trifling  company.  They  are  afhamed  to  be 
feen  with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however  is  no 
proof  of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves.  No 
man  defer ves  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to  unbend  his 
mind,  by  affociating  with  the  chearful  and  gay.  Even 
the  fociety  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind,  and  expel 
the  gloom  which  application  to  ftudy  is  too  apt  to 
occafion. 

As  ftudious  people  are  neceflarily  much  within 
doors,  they  fhould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well- 
aired  place  for  ftudy.  This  would  not  only  prevent 
the  bad  effects  which  attend  confined  air,  but  would 
cheer  the  fpirits,  and  have  a moft  happy  influence 
bqth  on  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  faid  of  Euripides 
the  Tragedian,  that  he  ufed  to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to 
compote  his  tragedies,  and  of  Demofthenes  the  Gre- 
cian orator,  that  he  chofe  a place  for  ftudy  where 
nothing  could  be  either  heard  or  feen.  With  all 
deference  to  Rich  venerable  names,  we  cannot  help 
condemning  their  tafte.  A man  may  lurely  think  to 
as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a cavej 
and  may  have  as  happy  conceptions  where  the  all- 
cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render  the  air  wholefome,  as 
in  places  where  they  never  enter. 

Those  who  read  or  write  much,  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  pollute.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
Hand  by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  erecft 
pofture  as  poffible.  Thote  who  dictate,.  may  do  it 
walking.  It  has  an  excellent  effeft  frequently  to  read 
or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the  lungs,, 
but  a 1 moft  the  whole  body.  Hence  ftudious  people 
are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  difcourfes  in  pub^ 
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lie.  Public  fpeakers,  indeed,  fometimes  hurt  them- 
felves  by  overawing  their  part ; but  this  is  their  own 
fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  vociferation  merits  not 
our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been  rec- 
koned the  belt  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But  it  is  alfo 
the  molt  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach. 
is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refrefhed  with  deep.  Stu- 
dious people  ftiould  therefore  fometimes  fpend  the 
morning  in  walking,  riding,  or  fome  manly  diver- 
fions  without  doors.  This  would  make  them  return 
to  ftudy  with  greater  alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more 
fervice  than  twice  the  time  after  their  fpirits  are  worn 
out  with  fatigue.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  diverfion 
only  when  we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  ftudious 
perfon  ftiould  make  it  a part  of  his  bufinels,  and 
fhould  let  nothing  interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation 
more  than  thofe  of  ftudy. 

Music  has  a very  happy  effedt  in  relieving  the 
mind  when  fatigued  with  ftudy.  It  would  be  well  if 
every  ftudious  perfon  were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that 
fcience  as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere  thought,  by 
playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency  to  raife  the  fpirits, 
and  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and  good-humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  Learning,  that  any  of  her  vo- 
taries, to  relieve  the  mind  after  ftudy,  ftiould  betake 
themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  This  indeed 
is  a remedy ; but  it  is  a defperate  one,  and  always 
proves  deftru&ive.  Would  fuch  perfons,  when  their 
fpirits  are  low,  get  on  horfeback,  and  ride  ten  or 
a dozen  miles,  they  would  find  it  a more  efFedfual 
remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in  the  Apothecary’s 
ihop,  or  all  the  ftrong  liquors  in  the  world, 
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The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  recom- 
mend  a better  to  others.  When  my  mind  is  fatigued 
with  ftudy,  or  other  ferious  bufinefs,  I mount  my 
horfe,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the  country, 
where  I fpend  a day,  and  fometimes  two,  with  a cheer- 
ful friend  •,  after  which  I never  fail  to  return  to  town 
with  new  vigour,  and' to  purfue  my  ftudies  or  bufi- 
nefs  with  frelli  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  learned  men,  while 
in  health,  pay  lb  little  regard  to  thefe  things ! There 
is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a miferable 
objeft  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes,  bathing,  walk- 
ing, riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing  every  thing  for 
health  after  it  is  gone;  yet,  if  any  one  had  recom- 
mended thefe  things  to  him  by  way  of  prevention,  the 
advice  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  treated 
with  contempt,  or,  at  leall,  with  negleft.  Such  is  the 
weaknefs  and  folly  of  mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of 
fore  light,  even  in  thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than 
others  1 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  ftudious,  we  fee 
no  realbn  why  they  Ihould  abftain  from  any  kind  of 
food  that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in  mode- 
ration. They  ought,  however,  to  be  (paring  in  the 
ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  four,  windy,  rancid,  or 
hard  of  digeftion.  Their  (uppers  Ihould  always  be 
light,  or  taken  foon  in  the  evening.  Their  drink 
may  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not  too  ftrong,  good 
cyder,  wine  and  water,  or,  if  troubled  with  acidities, 
water  mixed  with  a little  brandy,  rum,  or  any  other 
good  fpirit. 

We  {hall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds  of 

exercife  which  are  moll  proper  for  the  ftudious,  that 

they 
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they  fliould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  carried  to  the 
degree  of  exceflive  fatigue.  They  ought  likewife  to 
be  frequently  varied  fo  as  to  give  action  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  ; and  fhould,  as  often  as 
poflible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  In  general,  riding 
on  horfeback,  walking,  working  in  a garden,  or  play- 
ing at  fome  adtive  diverfions,  are  the  beft. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply 
the  place  of  exercife,  and  ftiould  not  be  negledted  by 
perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpecially  in  the  warm 
leafon. 

No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife,  or 
to  ftudy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  ALIMENT.  ‘ 

UUWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities. 

in  diet,  occaflon  many  difeafes.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  the  whole  conftitution  of  body  may  be 
changed  by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby 
attenuated  or  condenfed,  rendered  mild  or  acrimoni- 
ous, coagulated  or  diluted,  to  almoft  any  degree.  Nor 
are  its  effedts  upon  the  folids  lefs  confiderable.  Tliey 
may  be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  fenfibility,  mo- 
tions, o£c.  greatly  increafed  or  diminifhed,  by  different 
• nds  of  aliment.  A very  fmall  attention  to  thele 
t lings  v/ill  be  fufficient  to  fhew,  how  much  the  pre- 

fervation  of  health  depends  upon  a proper  regimen  of 
tne  diet.  ..  0 
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Nor.  is  an  attention  to  diet  necefiary  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health  only  : It  is  likewife  of  importance 
in  the  cure  of  difeales.  Every  intention  in  the  cure 
of  many  difcafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone.  Its 
effefb,  indeed,  are  not  always  fo  quick  as  thole  of 
medicine,  but  they  are  generally  more  lading:  Be* 
fides,  it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the  patient,  nor 
fo  dangerous  as  medicine,  and  is  always  more  eafily 

obtained. 

Our  intention  here  is  not  to  inquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  ali- 
ment in  ufe  among  mankind;  nor  to  fhew  their  effe&s 
upon  the  different  conftitutions  of  the  human  body*, 
but  to  mark  fome  of  the  mod  pernicious  errors  which 
people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refped  both  to  the 
quantity  and  qualities  of  their  food,  and  to  point  c/Ut 
their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the  exa& 
quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  lex,  and  con- 
ftitution:  But  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no  means 
necefiary.  The  bed  rule  is  to  avoid  all  extremes. 
Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh  and  meafure 
their  food.  Nature  teaches  every  creature  when  it 
has  enough ; and  the  calls  of  third  and  hunger  are 
fufficient  to  inform  them  when  more  is  necefiary. 

Though  moderation  be  the  chief  rule  with  regard 
to  the  quantity,  yet  the  quality  of  food. merits  a farther 
©onfideration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  pro- 
vifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad  feafons 
may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain,  or  damage 
it  afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  ads  of  Providence, 
and  we  mud  fubmit  to  them  •,  but  furely  no  punifli- 

ment  can  be  too  fevere  for  thole  who  fufier  proviiions 
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to  fpoil  by  hoarding  them,  on  purpofe  to  raife  the 
price,  or  who  promote  their  own  intereft  by  adulte- 
rating the  neceffaries  of  life 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All 
animal  fubftances  have  a conftant  tendency  to  putre- 
faction ; and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they 
not  only  become  offenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtful 
to  health.  Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  them- 
felves,  ought  never  to  be  eat.  It  is  a common  prac- 
tice, however,  in  fome  grafing  countries,  for  fervants 
and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of  any 
difeafe,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty,  indeed, 
may  oblige  people  to  do  this ; but  they  had  better  eat 
a fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and  wholefome : 
It  would  both  afford  a better  nourifhment,  and  he 
attended  with  lefs  danger. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a ftriCt 
regard  to  health  •,  and  ought  to  be  obferved  by 
Chriftians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  of 
themfelves  without  fome  previous  difeafe  i but  how  a 
difeafed  animal  fhould  be  wholefome  food,  is  incon- 
ceivable : Even  thofe  which  die  by  accident  muft  be 
hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  flefh,  and 
foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&c.  are  neither  fo  eafily  digefted,  nor  afford  fuch 

* The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  fird  who  fuffer  by  unfound 
provifions  ; but  the  lives  of  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  date  : Befides,  difeafes  occafioned  by  unwhole- 
fome food  often  prove  infectious,  by  which  means  they  reach  peo- 
ple in  every  dation.  It  is  therefore  the  intered  of  all  to  take  care 
that  no  fpoilt  provifions  of  any  kind  be  expqfed  to  fale. 
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wholefome  nourifhment  as  others.  No  animal  can  be 
wholefome  which  does  not  take  fufficient  exercife 
Mod  of  our  (tailed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grois 
food,  but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air;  by 
which  means  they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  their  hu- 
mours, not  being  properly  prepared  or  affimilated, 
remain  crude,  and  occafion  indigeftions,  grofs  hu- 
mours, and  opprefiion  of  the  fpirits,  in  thofe  who 
feed  upon  them. 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being 
over-heated.  Exceffive  heat  caufes  a fever,  exalts 
the  animal  falts,  and  mixes  the  blood  fo  intimately 
with  the  flefh,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated.  For  this 
reafon,  butchers  fhould  be  feverely  puniffied  who  over- 
drive their  cattle.  No  peribn  would  chuie  to  eat  the 
flefh  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a high  fever ; yet 
that  is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle ; and  the 
fever  is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of  madnels. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 
render  meat  unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuftom 
of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with  air, 
in  order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day  prac- 
tifed.  This  not  only  lpoils  the  meat,  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty  trick,  that  the 
very  idea  of  it  is  fufficient  to  difguft  a perfon  of  any 
delicacy  at  every  thing  which  comes  from  the  (ham- 
bles  Who  can  bear  the  thought  of  eating  meat 
which  has  been  blown  up  with  air  from  the  lungs  of 
a dirty  fellow,  perhaps  labouring  under  the  very  word 

of  difeafes? 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the  cel- 
lular membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This  makes 
the  meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh  more,  but 
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is  notwithftanding  a very  pernicious  cuftom,  as  it 
both  renders  the  meat  unwholefome  and  unfit  for 
keeping.  I feldom  fee  a piece  of  meat  from  the 
fhambles,  where  the  blood  is  not  diffufed  through  the 
whole  cellular  texture.  I fhall  not  fay  that  this  is  al- 
ways the  effed  of  defign ; but  I am  certain  it  is  not 
the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed  for  domeftic  ufe, 
and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems  to  be  molt  fre- 
quently fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  owing  to  the  practice  of  carrying  calves 
from  a great  diftance  to  market,  by  which  means 
their  tender  flefh  is  bruifed,  and  many  of  their  veflels 
burft. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  ani- 
mal food  as  the  Englifh,  which  is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy  and  its 
numerous  train  of  confequences,  indigeftion,  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food  was 
furely  defigned  for  man,  and,  with  a proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  mo  ft  wholefome ; 
but,  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fifh,  and  fowl, 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  certainly  too  much.  All 
who  value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  making 
one  meal  of  flelh  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this 
ought  to  confift  of  one  kind  only. 

The  moft  obftinate  fcurvy  has  often^been  cured 
by  a vegetable  diet ; nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently  do 
more  in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more  ufed  in 
diet,  we  fhould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  likewife  fewer 
putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers,  brefh  vegetables, 
indeed,  come  to  be  daily  more  ufed  in  diet  •,  this  laud- 
able practice  we  hope  will  continue  to  gain  ground. 

Our 
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Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moift,  nor 
too  dry.  Moifl  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  renders 
the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who  live 
much  on  tea  and  other  watery  diet,  generally  become 
weak,  and  unable  to  digeft  folid  food  : Hence  pro- 
ceed hyfterics,  and  all  their  dreadful  confequences. 
On  the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry,  renders  the 
folids  in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  humours  vifcid, 
which  difpofes  the  body  to  inflammatory  fevers, 
(cur vies,  and  the  like. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  ill  effects  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  ; but  they  proceed 
rather  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any 
bad  qualities  in  the  tea  itfelf.  Tea  is  now  the  uni- 
verfal  breakfaft  in  this  part  of  the  world ; but  the 
morning  is  furely  the  molt  improper  time  of  the  day 
for  drinking  it.  Molt  delicate  perfons,  who,  by  the 
bye,  are  the  greateft  tea-drinkers,  cannot  eat  any 
thing  in  the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after  fading 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  cups  of  tea, 
without  eating  almoft  any  bread,  it  mult  hurt  them. 
Good  tea,  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  not  too  ftrong, 
nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  an  empty  ftomach,  will 
feldom  do  harm  *,  but  if  it  be  bad,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  folid  food,  it  mult 
have  many  ill  effefts. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  un- 
wholefome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  ov/n  nature. 
By  jumbling  together  a number  of  different  ingre- 
dients, in  order  to  make  a poignant  fauce,  or  rich 
foup,  the  compofition  proves  almoft  a poifon.  All 
high-leafoning,  pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to 
luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach.  It  were 
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well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  as  an  art,  were  en- 
tirely prohibited.  Plain  roading  or  boiling  is  all 
that  the  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are  fufficient 
for  people  in  health,  and  the  lick  have  dill  lels  need 

of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  moft  li- 
quors, but  alfo  compofes  a great  part  of  our  folid 
food.  Good  water  mud  therefore  be  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  diet.  The  bed  water  is  that  which  is 
mod  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign  bo- 
dies. Water  takes  up  parts  of  mod  bodies  with  which 
it  comes  into  contact  > by  this  means  it  is  often  im- 
pregnated with  metals  or  minerals  of  a hurtful  or 
poifonous  nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
hilly  countries  have  peculiar  difeales,  which  in  all 
probability  proceed  from  the  water.  Thus  the  people 
who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  England,  have  large 
tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks.  This  difeafe  is  gene- 
rally imputed  to  the  fnow  water ; but  there  is  more 
reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  minerals  in  the 
mountains  through  which  the  waters  pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies,  it 
generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tade,  fmell, 
heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.  Our  bufinefs 
therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  common  ufe,  as 
is  lighted,  and  without  any  particular  colour,  tade, 
or  fmell.  In  mod  places  of  Britain  the  inhabitants 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make 'choice  of  their  wa- 
ter ; and  few  things  would  contribute  more  to  health 
than  a due  attention  to  this  article.  But  mere  in- 
dolence often  induces  people  to  make  ufe  of  the 

water 
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water  that  is  neared  to  them,  without  confidering  its 
qualities. 

Before  water  be  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
Bridled  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as 
many  difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by  bad 
water  j and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  a 
great  expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration,  or  ioft,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air,  &c. 
arc  lo  generally  known,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  fpend 
time  in  explaining  them.  We  fhall  only,  in  general, 
ad  vile  all  to  avoid  waters  which  dasnate  lon<*  in  fmall 

o O 

lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters  often  be- 
come putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and  vege- 
table bodies  with  which  they  abound.  Even  cattle 
frequently  lufTer  by  drinking,  in  dry  feafons,  water 
which  has  dood  long  in  fmall  refervoirs,  without  be- 
ing  iupplied  by  fprings,  or  frefhened  with  fhowers. 
All  wells  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  have  a free 
communication  with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithdanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againd  by  many  writers,  dill  continue 
to  be  the  common  drink  of  almod  every  perfon  who 
can  adord  them ; we  fhall  rather  endeavour  to  adid 
people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend 
to  condemn  what  cudom  has  fo  firmly  edablifhed.  It 
is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind:  it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  fuch  as 
are  ill-prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors,  which  are  too  drong,  hurt 
digedion  ; and  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  drength 
ened  by  them,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed. 
Many  imagine,  that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fup- 
4 ported 
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pofted  without  drinking  ftrong  liquors : This  is  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never  tafte  ftrong 
liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue,  but 
alfo  live  much  longer,  than  thofe  who  ufe  them  daily. 
But,  fuppofe  ftrong  liquors  did  enable  a man  to  da 
more  work,  they  muft  neverthelefs  wafte  the  powers 
of  life,  and  occafion  premature  old  age.  They  keep 
up  a conftant  fever,  which  exhaufts  the  fpirits,  in- 
flames the  blood,  and  difpofes  the  body  to  number- 
lefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  a$  well  as 
too  ftrong : When  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  either 

be  drank  new,  or  they  hecome  four  and  dead ; when 
fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation  not 
being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and  occa- 
fion flatulencies  j and,  when  kept  till  ftale,  they  four 
on  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  For  this  reafon 
all  malt-liquors,  cyder,  &c.  ought  to  be  of  fuch 
ftrength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and  then  they 
fhould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  liquors  are  kept  too 
long,  though  they  fhould  not  become  four,  yet  they 
generally  contradt  a hardnefs,  which  renders  them  un- 
wholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their  own 
liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  liquors  be- 
came one  of  the  moft  general  branches  of  bufinefs, 
every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate  them.  The 
great  objedt  both  to  the  makers  and  venders  of  liquor 
is,  to  render  it  intoxicating.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  this  may  be  done  by  other  ingredients  than  thofe 
which  ought  to  be  ufed  for  making  it  ftrong.  It 
would  be  imprudent  even  to  name  thofe  things  which 

are  daily  made  ufe  of  to  render  liquors  heady.  Suffice 
► * . 
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it  to  fay,  that  the  practice  is  very  common,  and  that 
all  the  ingredients  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  of  a nar- 
cotic or  ftupefadtive  nature.  But,  as  all  opiates  are 
of  a poifonous  quality,  it  is  eafy  to  lee  what  mull  be 
the  conlequence  of  their  general  ufe.  Though  they 
do  not  kill  fuddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  relax 
and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  fpoil  the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept 
to  a proper  age,  and  uled  in  moderation,  they  would 
prove  real  bleffings  to  mankind.  But,  while  they  are 
ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to 
excefs,  they  muft  have  many  pernicious  effe&s. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  necefiary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  bellowed  in  order  to  have  it  found  and 
wholefome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only  necef- 
fary  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  likewife  pro- 
perly prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  unwholefome 
ingredients.  This,  however,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, is  not  always  the  cafe  with  bread  prepared  by 
thofe  who  make  a trade  of  vending  it.  Their  object 
is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  to  confult  the  health. 
The  befl:  bread  is  that  which  is  neither  too  coarfe  nor 
too  fine  ; well  fermented  and  made  of  wheat  flour, 
or  rather  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  together. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  explain 
their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out  their 
effe&s  in  different  conftitutions,  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  our  defign.  Inftead  of  a detail  of  this  kind, 
which  would  not  begenerally  underftood,  and,  of  courfe, 
little  attended  to,  we  (hall  only  mention  the  follow- 
ing eafy  rules  with  refpcft  to  the  choice  of  aliment# 

Per- 
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Persons,  whole  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard  of 
digeftion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought  to  be  nou- 
rilhing  *,  and  they  fhould  take  plenty  of  exercife  in 
the  open  air. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhould  be  fparing  in 
the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nouri/hing,  as  fat 
meat,  rich  wines,  ftrong  ale,  and  fuch  like.  Their 
food  fhould  confift  moltlv  of  bread  and  other  vege- 
table  fubftances  *,  and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water, 
whey,  or  fmall  beer. 

Fat  people  fhould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourifhing 
diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  raddifh,  garlic, 
fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and  promote 
perfpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fhould  be  water, 
coffee,  tea,  or  the  like ; and  they  ought  to  take  much 
' exercife  and  little  fleep. 

Those  who  are  too  lean  muft  follow  an  oppofite 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach,  fhould  live  much  on 
flelh-meats  *,  and  thofe  who  are  affli&ed  with  hot  al- 
kaline eru&ations,  ought  to  ufe  a diet  confiding 
chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  alfefted  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac,  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard 
of  digeftion,  all  falted  or  fmoke-dried  proviftons,  and 
whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  fto- 
mach.  Their  food  fhould  be  light,  fpare,  cool,  and 
of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  conftitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life : A 

fedentary 
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fedentary  or  ftudious  perfon  fhould  live  more  fpa-- 
ringly  than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors. 
Many  kinds  of  food  will  nourifh  a peafant  very  well 
which  would  be  almoft  indigeftible  to  a citizen  *,  and 
the  latter  will  live  upon  a diet  on  which  the  former 
would  ftarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  effe<5ts. 
Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety  of  aliment 
which  fhe  has  provided  for  man,  and  likewife  by  giv- 
ing him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of  food. 

Those  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe, 
ought  to  avoid  l'uch  aliments  as  have  a tendency  to 
increafe  it : For  example,  a gouty  perfon  fhould  not 
indulge  in  rich  wines,  ftrong  foups,  or  gravies,  and 
fliould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with  the 
gravel  ought  to  fhun  all  auftere  and  aftringent  ali- 
ments ; and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic  fhould  be  fparing 
in  the  ufe  of  faked  provifions,  &c. 

In  the  firft  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  but  nourifhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food 
that  is  folid,  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is 
molt  proper  for  the  (late  of  manhood.  The  diet 
fuited  to  the  laft  period  of  life,  when  nature  is  upon 
the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the  firff.  It 
fhould  be  lighter  and  more  fucculent  than  that  of  vi- 
gorous  age,  and  likewile  more  frequently  taken. 

It  is  not  only  necefiary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  re  gular  periods. 
Some  imagine  long  fatting  will  atone  for  excels  \ but 
this,  ir.ftead  of  mending  the  matter,  generally  makes 
it  worfe.  When  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  over- 
diltended  with  food,  they  lofe  their  proper  tone,  and. 
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by  long  fading,  they  become  weak,  and  inflated  with 
wind.  Thus,  either  gluttony  or  fading  deftroys  the 
powers  of  digedion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only 
necefiary  for  repairing  the  continual  wade  of  our 
bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  humours  found  and 
fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  mod.  healthy  date, 
have  a condant  tendency  to  putrefaction,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  frequent  fupplies  of  frefh  nou- 
rilhment : When  that  is  wanting  too  long,  the  pu- 
trefaction often  proceeds  fo  far,  as  to  occafion  very 
dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we  may  learn  the 
necedlty  of  regular  meals.  No  perfon  can  enjoy  a 
good  date  of  health,  whofe  veflels  are  either  fre- 
quently overcharged,  or  the  humours  long  deprived 
of  frefh  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Long  fading  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  peo- 
ple •,  it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  prevents 
their  growth.  Nor  is  it  lets  injurious  to  the  aged. 
Mod  perfons,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  afflicted  with 
wind  : This  complaint  is  not  only  increafed,  but  even 
rendered  dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  by  long  fading. 
Old  people,  when  their  domachs  are  empty,  are  fre- 
quently feized  with  giddinefs,  head-achs,  and  faint- 
nefs.  Thefe  complaints  may  generally  be  removed 
by  a bit  of  bread  and  a glafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any 
other  folid  food  ; which  plainly  points  out  the  method 
of  preventing  them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the  fudden 
deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  periods  of 
life,  are  occafioned  by  fading  too  long,  as  it  exhands 
the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with  wind  ; we  would 
therefore  advife  people,  in  the  decline  of  life,  never 
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to  allow  their  ftomachs  to  be  too  long  empty.  Many 
people  take  nothing  but  a few  cups  of  tea  and  a bit 
of  bread,  from  nine  o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three 
next  afternoon.  Such  may  be  faid  to  fall  almoic 
three-fourths  of  their  time.  This  can  hardly  fail  to 
ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the 
bowels  with  wind  \ all  which  might  be  prevented  by 
a folid  break  fall. 

It  is  a very  common  practice  to  eat  a light  break- 
fall  and  a heavy  fupper.  This  cuftom  ought  to  be 
reverfed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  fupper  fhould 
be  very  light  \ but  the  breakfall  ought  always  to  be 
folid.  If  any  one  eats  a light  fupper,  goes  foon  to 
bed,  and  rifes  betimes  in  the  morning,  he  will  be 
fure  to  find  an  appetite  for  his  breakfaft,  and  he  may 

freely  indulge  it. 

The  flrong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fufFer  fo 
much  from  faking  as  the  weak  and  delicate  ; but  they 
run  great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  repletion. 
Many  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  effeft  of  a 
plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veffels.  Strong 
people,  in  high  health,  have  generally  a great  quan- 
tity of  blood  and  other  humours.  When  thefe  are 
fuddenly  increafed,  by  an  overcharge  of  rich  and 
nourifhing  diet,  the  veffels  become  too  much  dif- 
tended,  and  obflrudlions  and  inflammations  enfue. 
Hence  fo  many  people  are  ieized  with  inflammatory 
S eruptive  fevers,  after  a feaft  or  debauch. 

Ali.  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  danger- 
ous. What  the  ftomach  has  been  long  accuftomed  to 
di^eft,  though  lei's  wholefome,  will  agree  better  with 
it  “han  food  of  a more  falutary  nature  which  it  has 

not  been  ufed  to.  When  therefore  a change  becomes 
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necefFary,  it  ought  always  to  be  made  gradually  ; a 
fudden  tranfition  from  a poor  and  low,  to  a rich  and 
luxurious  diet,  or  the  contrary,  might  fo  didurb  the 
fun&ions  of  the  body  as  to  endanger  health,  or  even 
to  occafion  death  itfelf. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underdood  as  condemning  every  fmall  devia- 
tion from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoflible  for  people  at 
all  times  to  avoid  lbme  decree  of  excefs,  and  living 
too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the  fmalleft  de- 
viation dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be  prudent  to 
vary  a little,  fometimes  taking  more,  fometimes  lefs, 
than  the  ufual  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  provided 
always  that  regard  be  had  to  moderation. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  AIR. 

UNWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe 
of  difeaies.  Few  are  aware  of  the  danger 
arifing  from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  attention 
to  what  they  eat  and  drink,  but  feldom  regard  what 
goes  into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves  often 
more  fuddenly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  mod 
bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  contad,  and  is  often 
fo  replenifhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  quality,  as  to 
occafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch  violent  effeds 
feldom  happen,  as  people  are  generally  on  their  guard 
againd  them.  The  lefs  perceptible  influences  of  bad 
air  prove  more  generally  hurtful  to  mankind ; we 
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fhall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out  fome  of  thefc, 
and  to  fhew  from  whence  the  danger  chiefly  arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  &c. 
renders  it  unwholefome : For  example,  that  which 
is  too  hot  diflipates  the  watry  parts  of  the  blood,  ex- 
alts the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  humours  adult  f 
and  thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and  inflammatory 
fevers,  cholera  morbus,  6cc.  Very  cold  air  obdru£ls 
the  perfpiration,  condringes  the  folids,  and  con- 
denfes  the  fluids.  It  occafions  rheumatifms,  coughs, 
and  catarrhs,  with  other  difeafes  of  the  throat  and 
bread.  Air  that  is  too  moid  dedroys  the  eladicity 
or  fpring  of  the  folids,  induces  phlegmatic  or  lax 
conditions,  and  difpofes  the  body  to  agues,  or 
intermitting  fevers,  dropfies,  &c. 

Wherever  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
into  one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  current,  it 
loon  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that  de- 
licate perfons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  fick  or  faint  in 
crowded  churches,  affemblies,  or  any  place  where 
the  air  is  injured  by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or 
the  like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  pollute  the 
air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only  breathed 
repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewife  loaded  with  fulphur, 
fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  befides  the  vapours 
continually  arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fub- 
dances,  as  dunghills,  flaughter-houfes,  &c.  All  pof- 
fible  care  fhould-  be  taken  to  keep  the  dreets  of  large 
towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may  have  a 

free  current  through  them.  They  ought  likewife 
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to  be  kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
pollute  and  contaminate  the  air  of  a city  than  dirty 
ftreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church* 
yards  in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether  this 
be  the  effect  of  ancient  fuperftition,  or  owing  to  tho 
increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no  confequence. 
Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom,  it  is  a bad  one.  It 
is  habit  alone  which  reconciles  us  to  thefe  things  *,  by 
means  of  which  the  molt  ridiculous,  nay,  pernicious 
cuftoms,  often  become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that 
thoufands  of  putrid  carcafles,  fo  near  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  in  a place  where  the  air  is  confined,  can- 
mot  fail  to  taint  it ; and  that  fuch  air,  when  breathed 
into  the  lungs,  mull  occafion  difeafes  *. 

Burying  within  churches  is  a pradlice  fbill  more 
deteftable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good,  and 
the  effluvia  from  putrid  carcafles  mull  render  i,t  fbill 
worfe.  Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings  with 
arched  roofs.  They  are  feldom  open  above  once  a 
week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open  windows, 
and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occafions  that  damp, 
mufty,  unwholefome  fmell  which  one  feels  upon  en- 
tering a church,  and  renders  it  a very  unfafe  place  for 
the  weak  and  valetudinary.  Thefe  inconveniences 
might,  in  a great  meafure,  be  obviated,  by  prohibit- 
ing all  perfons  from  burying  within  churches,  by 
keeping  them  clean,  and  permitting  a fiream  of  frefh 

* In  mod  eaftern  countries  it  was  cuftomary  to  bury  the  dead 
at  fome  diftance  from  any  town.  As  this  pra&ice  obtained  among 
tne  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Romans,  it  is  ftrange  that  the 
weilern  parts  of  Europe  ftiould  not  have  followed  their  example 
m a cuftom  fo  truly  laudable. 
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air  to  pafs  frequently  through  them,  by  opening 
oppofite  doors  and  windows. 

Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it  becomes  un- 
wholefome.  Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined  in 
jails  not  only  contradl  malignant  fevers  themfelves, 
but  often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are 
many  of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes, 
poflefied  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better 
than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the  very 
lurking- places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  difeafes. 
Such  as  live  in  them  feldom  enjoy  good  health-,  and 
their  children  commonly  die  young.  In  the  choice 
of  a ho ufe,  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power  ought 
always  to  pay  the  greateft  attention  to  open  free 
air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented  to 
make  houfes  c ofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a little 
to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can  be 
wholefome  unlefs  the  air  has  a free  paffage  through  it. 
For  which  reafon  houfes  ought  daily  to  be  ventilated, 
by  opening  oppofite  windows,  and  admitting  a cur- 
rent of  frefh  air  into  every  room.  Beds,  inftead  of 
being  made  up  as  foon  as  people  rife  out  of  them, 
ought  to  be  turned  down,  and  expofed  to  the  frefh 
air  from  the  open  windows  through  the  day.  1 his 
would  expel  any  noxious  vapour,  and  could  not  fail 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  fhips,  dec.  where  that  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  ventilators  fhould  be  ufed.  1 he 
method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing  frefh  air, 
by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a moll  falutary  invention 
and  is  indeed  the  moil  ufeful  of  all  our  modern  me- 
dical improvements.  It  is  capable  o f univerfal  ap- 
plication* 
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plication,  and  is  fraught  with  numerous  advantages, 
both  to  thole  in  health  and  fickneis.  In  all  places, 
where  numbers  of  people  are  crowded  together,  ven- 
tilation becomes  abfolutely  neceffary. 

Air  which  Magnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c. 
is  extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  moll  deadly  poiton.  It  often  kills 
almoft  as  quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon, 
people  fhould  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars 
that  have  been  long  Ihut,  or  going  down  into  deep 
wells,  or  pits,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  kept 

clofe  covered  *.  . 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe  to 
deep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  condud  is  very  im- 
prudent. A bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be  well- 
aired  ; as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night  only, 
when  all  doors  and  windows  are  fhut.  If  a fire  be 
kept  in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room  becomes 
ftill  greater.  Numbers  have  been  hided  when  afleep 
by  a fire  in  a fmall  apartment,  which  is  always  hurt- 
ful. 

Those  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs,  to 
fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  pofhble,  to 
deep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the  night 
will,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of  it 
through  the  day.  This  pradice  would  have  a greater 
effed  in  preferving  the  health  of  citizens  than  is 
commonly  imagined. 

* We  have  daily  accounts  of  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by 
going  down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  the  air  llag- 
nates ; all  thefe  accidents  might  be  prevented  by  only  letting 
down  a lighted  candle  before  them,  and  flopping  when  they  per- 
ceive it  go  out ; yet  this  precaution,  fimple  as  it  is,  is  feldom  ufed. 
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Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  poflible,  to 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful 
to  the  afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  perfons 
fhould  avoid  cities  as  they  would  do  the  plague.  The 
hypochondriac  are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it.  I have 
often  feen  perfons  fo  much  affli&ed  with  this  malady 
while  in  town,  that  it  feemed  impoffible  for  them  to 
live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the  country,  were 
immediately  relieved.  The  fame  obfervation  holds 
with  regard  to  nervous  and  hyfteric  women.  Many 
people,  indeed,  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  change 
their  fituation  in  quell  of  better  air.  All  we  can  fay 
to  fuch  perfons  is,  that  they  fhould  go  as  often  abroad 
into  the  open  air  as  they  can,  that  they  fhould  admit 
frefh  air  frequently  into  their  houfes,  and  take  care 
to  keep  them  very  clean. 

It  was  neceflary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
furround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  fingle  houfes,  with 
high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obftru&ing  the  free  current 
of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp  and 
unwholefome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  in  mod  parts 
of  this  country,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  admit  a free 
paffage  to  the  air.  Proper  attention  to  Air  and 
Cleanliness  would  tend  more  to  preferve  the  health 
of  mankind,  than  all  the  endeavours  of  the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting,  or 
thick  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  un- 
whole  fame.  Wood  not  only  obftru&s  the  free  cur- 
rent of  the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of 
nioift  exhalations,  which  render  it  condantly  damp. 
Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a proper  diftance  from  a 
houfe*  hut  fhould  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  efpe- 
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dally  in  a flat  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen’s 
teats  in  England  are  rendered  very  unwholefome  from 
the  great  cjuantity  of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

Houses  fituated  in  low  marfhy  countries,  or  near 
large  lakes  of  ftagnating  water,  are  likewife  un- 
wholefome.  Waters  which  ftagnate  not  only  render 
the  air  damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations, 
which  produce  the  mod  dangerous  and  fatal  dif- 
caies.  Thofe  who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  marlhy 
countries,  ought  to  make  choice  of  the  dryeft  iitua- 
tions  they  can  find,  to  live  generoufly,  and  to  pay 
the  ftri&eft  regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

If  frefh  air  be  neceflary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is 
Hill  more  fo  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives 
for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  muft  be 
kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly 
enter  the  chamber  where  a patient  lies,  without  be- 
ing ready  to  faint,  by  reafon  of  the  hot  fufifocating 
fmell.  How  this  muft  affedt  the  fick  any  one  may 
judge.  No  medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  fick  as 
frefh  air.  It  is  the  mod  reviving  of  all  cordials,  if 
it  be  adminiftered  with  prudence.  We  are  nor, 
however,  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  ran- 
dom upon  the  fick.  Frefh  air  is  to  be  let  into  the 
chamber  gradually,  and,  if  pofftble,  by  opening  the 
windows  of  fome  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frelhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprink- 
ling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar,  juice 
of  lemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded  into 
the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  -often  the  cafe,  into  the 
fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admiftlon  c t frefh  air 
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becomes  abfolutely  neceflary.  Infirmaries,  hofpi- 
tals,  &c.  are  often  rendered  fo  noxious,  for  want  of 
proper  ventilation,  that  the  Tick  run  more  hazard 
from  them  than  from  the  difeale.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  cafe  when  putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and 
other  infedious  dileafes  prevail. 

Physicians,  lurgeons,  and  others  who  attend  ho- 
fpitals,  ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that 
they  be  property  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are 
obliged  to  fpend  mold. of  their  time  amongft  the  Tick, 
run  great  hazard  of  being  themfelves  infected  when 
the  air  is  bad.  All  hofpitals,  and  places  of  recep- 
tion for  the  Tick,  ought  to  have  an  open  fituation,  at 
fome  diftance  from  any  great  town,  and  fuch  patients 
as  labour  under  any  infedious  difeafe  ought  never  to 
be  fuffered  to  come  near  the  reft *  *. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  EXERCISE. 

MANY  people  look  upon  the  necefilty  man  is 
under  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a 
curfe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceftary 
than  food  for  the  prefer vation  of  health  : Thofe  whom 
poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not  only 
( 

* A year  feldom  pafies  that  we  do  not  hear  of  fome  hofpital 
phyfician  or  furgeon,  having  loft  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever, 
caught  from  his  patients.  For  this  they  have  themfelves  alone 
to  blame.  Their  patients  are  either  in  an  improper  fituation,  or 
they  are  too  carelefs  with  regard  to  their  own  conduct. 
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the  moft  healthy,  but  generally  the  mod  happy  part 
of  mankind.  Induftry  leldom  fails  to  place  fuch 
above  want,  and  activity  ferves  them  mftead  of  phyfic. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thole  who  live  by 
the  culture  of  the  ground.  The  great  increale  of 
inhabitants  in  infant  colonies,  and  the  common 
longevity  of  fuch  as  follow  agriculture  every  where, 
evidently  prove  it  to  be  the  moft  healthful  as  well 
as  the  moft  ufeful  employment. 

The  love  of  a&ivity  fhews  itfelf  very  early  in  mam 
So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  can- 
not be  reftrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear  of 
punifhment.  Our  love  of  morion  is  furely  a ftrong 
proof  of  its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition 
in  vain.  It  feems  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout 
the  whole  animal  creation,  that  no  creature,  without 
exercile,  fhould  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  lub- 
fiftence.  Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much 
of  it  as  is  neceftary.  He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as 
are  under  his  direction,  deviate  from  this  original 
law,  and  they  fuffer  accordingly. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  re- 
laxation of  the  folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to 
innumerable  dileafes.  When  the  lolids  are  relaxed, 
neither  the  digeftion,  nor  any  of  the  iecretions,  can 
be  duly  perfoimed.  In  this  cafe,  the  worft  confe- 
quences  muft  enfue.  How  can  perfons  who  loll 
all  day  in  ealy  chairs,  and  deep  ail  night  on  beds  of 
down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  ? Nor  do  fuch  greatly  mend 
the  matter,  who  never  ftir  abroad  but  in  a coach, 
fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces  of  luxury 
are  become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants  of  great 

towns  feem  to  be  in  feme  danger  of  bfing  the  ule  of 
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their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  one  to 
walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridiculous 
would  it  feem,  to  a perfon  unacquainted  with  modern 
luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy  Twinging 
along  on  the  fhoulders  of  their  fellow  creatures ! or 
to  fee  a fat  carcale,  over-run  with  difeales  occafioned 
by  inadivity,  dragged  through  the  ftreets  by  half  a 
dozen  horfes  * ! 

Glandular  obffrudions,  now  fo  common,  ge- 
nerally proceed  from  inadivity.  Thefe  are  the 
molt  obftinate  of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver, 
kidnies,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  func- 
tions, health  is  feldom  impaired  ; but,  when  they 
fail,  nothing  can  reltore  it.  Exercife  is  almoft  the 
only  cure  we  know  for  glandular  obffrudions  j in- 
deed, it  does  not  always  fucceed  as  a remedy  •,  but 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom  fail 
to  prevent  thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in  due 
time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  amongft  thofe 
■who  take  fufficient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are 
very  little  known  j whereas  the  indolent  and  inadive 
are  feldom  free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of  in- 
adivity. Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can  brace 
and  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  endlefs 
train  of  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed  ftate 

* It  is  not  neceflity,  but  faftiion,  which  makes  the  ufe  of  car- 
riages To  common.  There  are  many  people  who  have  not  exer- 
cife enough  to  keep  their  humours  from  flagnation,  who  yet  dare 
not  venture  to  make  a viiit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a coach 
or  fedan,  left  they  fhould  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that 
men  ftiould  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  of  their 
limbs,  or  to  throw  away  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  a piece 
of  vanity,  or  to  comply  with  a ridiculous  faftiion  ! 
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of  thefe  organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  a&ive  or  la- 
borious complain  of  nervous  difeafes  *,  thefe  are  re- 
ferved  for  the  ions  of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many  have 
been  completely  cured  of  thefe  diforders  by  being 
reduced,  from  a Hate  of  opulence,  to  labour  for  their 
daily  bread.  This  plainly  points  out  the  fources 
from  whence  nervous  difeafes  flow,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  enjoy  health,  where 
the  perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on  •,  but  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  negle&ed.  When 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpira- 
tion is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c. 
Exercife  alone  would  prevent  many  of  thofe  difeafes 
which  cannot  be  cured,  and  would  remove  others 
where  medicine  proves  ineffectual. 

A late  author*,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make 
exercife  a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recom- 
mend this,  not  only  to  the  v/eak  and  valetudinary, 
but  to  all  whole  bufinels  does  not  oblige  them  to  take 
fuffleient  exercife,  as  fedentary  artificers  -f,  fhop- 

keepers* 

* Cheyne. 

f Sedentary  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men. They  bear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are 
fitter  for  every  kind  of  bufinefs  which  does  not  require  much 
ftrength..  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a lufiy  fellow  making 
pins,  needles,  or  watch-wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  parts 
of  hufbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  fadt  is,  we 
want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the  other 
fex  are  rendered  ufelefs  for  want  of  occupations  fuited  to  their 
firength,  See.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments,  we 
fiiould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  prollitute  themfelves  for 
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keepers,  ftudious  perfons,  &c.  Such  ought  to  ufe 
exercife  as  regularly  as  they  take  food.  This  might 
generally  be  done  without  any  interruption  to  bufi- 
nefs  or  real  lo!s  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than 
the  modern  cuftom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a 
morning.  This  is  the  general  pradtice  in  great  towns. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or 
nine  o’clock  •,  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the  befl 
time  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  the 
body  refrefhed  with  Deep.  Befides,  the  morning  air 
braces  and  (Lengthens  the  nerves,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a cold  bath.  Let 
any  one  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  lie  a-bed  till 
eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a 
couple  of  hours  in  walking,  riding,  or  any  adtive 
diverfion  without  doors,  and  he  will  find  his  fpirits 
cheerful  and  lerene  through  the  day,  his  appetite 
keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  (Lengthened.  Cuftom 
foon  renders  early  rifing  agreeable,  and  nothing 
contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of  health. 

The  inadtive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains 
of  the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  indigeftions,  &c.  Thefe 
complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are 
not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only  be 
cured  by  a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which 
indeed  they  feldom  fail  to  yield. 

bread,  nor  find  fuch  a want  of  men  for  the  important  purpofes  of 
navigation,  agriculture,  See.  An  eminentfilk  manufacturer  told 
me,  that  he  found  women  anfwer  better  for  that  bufinefs,  than 
men  ; and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a great  many  girls  appren- 
tices as  filk- weavers,  I hope  his  example  will  be  followed  by 
many  others. 

Exercise* 
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Exercise,  if  poflible,  ought  always  to  be  taken 
in  the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  various 
methods  may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the  body 
within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing,  fencing, 
&c.  It  is  not  necefiary  to  adhere  dri&ly  to  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  exercife.  The  belt  way  is  to  take 
them  by  turns,  and  to  ufe  that  longed  which  is  mod 
fuitable  to  the  drength  and  conditution.  Thefe 
kinds  of  exercife  which  give  adtion  to  mod  of  the 
bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  as  walk- 
ing, running,  riding,  digging,  fwimming,  and  fuch 
like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  active  and  manly 
diverfions  are  now  l'o  little  pradlifed.  Diverfions 
make  people  take  more  exercife  than  they  otherwife 
would  do,  and  are  of  the  greated  fervice  to  fuch  as 
are  not  under  the  neceffity  of  labouring  for  their 
bread.  As  adlive  diverfions  lofe  ground,  thofe  of  a 
fedentary  kind  feem  to  prevail.  Sedentary  diverfions 
are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  confume  time.  Indead  of 
relieving  the  mind,  they  often  require  more  thought 
than  either  dudy  or  bufinels.  Every  thing  that  in- 
duces people  to  fit  dill,  unlefs  it  be  fome  necefiary 
employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diverfions  which  afford  the  bed  exercife  are,' 
hunting,  Ihooting,  playing  . at  cricket,  hand-ball, 
golff*,  &c.  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote 
perfpiration,  and  the  other  fecretions.  They  likewife 

* Golff  is  a diverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is  well J 
calculated  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken  in 
fuch  moderation,  as  neither  to  over-heat  nor  fatigue.  It  has 
greatly  the  preference  to  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  thofe  games 
which  cannot  be  played  without  violence. 
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ftrengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and  agility 
to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours 
a-day  on  horfeback  •,  thofe  who  cannot  ride,  fhould 
employ  the  lame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  fhould 
never  be  continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  pre- 
vents the  benefit  of  exercife,  and  inftead  of  ftrength- 
ening  the  body  tends  to  weaken  it. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfclf  under  fome  fort  of 
necehity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other  vices 
when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length  becomes 
agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond  of  exercife 
in  the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite  averfe  from  it 
afterwards.  This  is  the  cafe  of  mofl  hypochondriac 
and  gouty  people,  which  renders  their  dileafes  in  a 
great  meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  mechani- 
cal employment.  AVhether  fuch  laws  were  defigned 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  encouragement 
' of  manufacture,  is  a queltion  of  no  importance. 
Certain  it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were  frequently  to 
amufe  and  exercife  themfelves  in  this  way,  it  might 
have  many  good  effedls.  They  would  at  lead;  derive 
as  much  honour  from  a few  mafterly  fpecimens  of 
their  own  workmanfhip,  as  from  the  charadter  of 
having  ruined  moil  of  their  companions  by  gaming 
or  drinking.  Befides,  men  of  leifure,  by  applying 
themfelves  to  the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve 
thrm,  to  the  great  benefit  of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  dileafes,  and  renders 
men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  manner  cf 
vice.  To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better  than 
4 * calling 
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calling  him  vicious.  The  mind,  if  not  engaged  in 
fome  ufeful  purfuit,  is  condantly  in  queft  of  ideal 
pleafures,  or  imprefied  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fome 
imaginary  evil.  From  thefe  fources  proceed  mod  of 
the  miferies  of  mankind.  Certainly  man  was  never 
intended  to  be  idle.  Inactivity  frudrates  the  very 
defign  of  his  creation  ; whereas  an  atdive  life  is  the 
bed  guardian  of  virtue,  and  the  greated  prefervative 
of  health. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

SLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regu- 
lated. Too  little  deep  weakens  the  nerves, 
exhauds  the  fpirits,  and  occadons  difeafes ; and  too 
much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,  and  dif- 
pofes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other  complaints 
of:  a fimilar  nature.  A medium  ought  therefore  to 
be  obferved ; but  this  is  not  eafy  to  fix.  Children 
require  more  deep  than  grown  perfons,  the  laborious 
than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat  and  drink  freely,  than 
thofe  who  live  abdemioudy.  Befides,  the  real  quan- 
tity of  deep  cannot  be  meafured  by  time ; as  one  per- 
fon  will  be  more  refredsed  by  five  or  fix  hours 
deep,  than  another  by  eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much 
deep  as  they  pleafe;  but,  for  adults,  fix  or  feven 
hours  is  certainly  diffident,  and  no  one  ought  to 
exceed  eight.  Thofe  who  lie  a-bed  more  than  eight 
hours  may  dumber,  but  they  can  be  hardly  Laid  to 
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deep  •,  fuch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore- 
part of  the  night,  fink  to  reft  towards  morning,  and 
dofe  till  noon.  The  bed:  way  to  make  deep  found  and 
refre filing  is  to  rife  betimes.  The  cuftom  of  lying 
a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not  only  makes  the  deep 
lefs  refreshing,  but  relaxes  the  lolids,  and  greatly 
weakens  the  conditution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for 
deep.  Nothing  more  certainly  dedroys  the  consti- 
tution than  night-watching.  It  is  great  pity  that  a 
practice  fo  deftrudive  to  health  Should  be  fo  much  irv 
taduon.  How  quickly  the  want  of  red  in  due  feafon 
will  blad  the  mod  blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the 
bed  conditution,  is  evident  from  the  ghadly  coun- 
tenances of  thoSe  who,  as  the  phraie  is,  turn  day  into 
night,  and  night  into  day. 

To  make  deep  refreshing,  the  following  things  are 
reqtiifite  : FirSt,  to  take  Sufficient  exercife  in  the  open 
air  •,  to  avoid  Strong  tea  or  coffee ; next,  to  eat  a 
light  dipper  j and  ladly,  to  lie  down  with  a mind  as 
cheerful  and  ferene  as  poffible. 

It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  prevent 
deep,  as  well  as  too  little.  We  Seldom  however  hear 
the  ad  ive  and  laborious  complain  of  re  Sc  lefs  nights. 
It  is  the  indolent  and  dothful  who  generally  have 
thel'e  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a bed  of 
down  diould  not  be  refreshing  to  a perfon  who  fits  alt 
day  in*  an  cafy  chair  ? A great  part  of  the  pieafure  of 
life  con  fids  in  alternate  red  and  motion  ; but  they  who 
nedlecl  the  latter  can  never  reiifn  the  former.  The 
labourer  enjoys  more  true  luxury  in  plain  food  and 
found  deco,  than  is  to  be  found  in  Sumptuous  tables 
and  downy  pillows,  where  exercife  is  wanting. 
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That  light  flippers  caufe  found  deep,  is  true  even 
to  a proverb.  Many  perfons,  if  they  exceed  the  lead 
at  that  meal,  are  Lire  to  have  uneafy  nights ; and, 
if  they  fall  afleep,  the  load  and  oppreffion  on  their 
domach  and  fpirits  occafion  frightful  dreams,  broken 
and  difturBed  repofe,  the  night- mare,  &c.  Were  the 
lame  perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a light  fupper,  or  flc 
up  till  that  meal  was  pretty  well  digelted,  they  would 
enjoy  found  Deep,  and  rife  refrefhed  and  cheer- 
ful. There  are  indeed  fome  people  who  cannot  deep 
unlefs  they  have  eat  fome  fa] id  food  at  night,  but  this 
does  not  imply  the  neceflity  of  a heavy  fupper  ; befides, 
thefe  are  generally  perfons  who  have  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a 
diffident  quantity  of  folid  food  and  exercife. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difiurbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldoni 
enjoys  found  deep.  That  greateft  of  human  bleflings 
flies  the  wretched,  and  vidts  the  happy,  the  cheerful, 
and  the  gay.  This  is  a fufficient  reafon  why  every 
man  (hould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  as 
pofiible  when  he  goes  to  red.  Many,  by  indulging 
grief  and  anxious  thought,  have  banifhed  found  deep 
fo  long,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night,' 
is  generally  reckoned  mod  refre flung.  Whether  this 
be  the  effed  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay  ; but  as 
mod  people  are  accudomed  to  go  early  to  bed  when 
young,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  deep,  at  this  feafofl* 
will  prove  mod  refrefhing  to  them  ever  after  Whe- 
ther the  fore-part  of  the  night  be  bed  for  deep  or 
flot,  furely  the  fore-part  of  the  day  is  fitted  both  for 
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bufinefs  and  amufement.  I hardly  ever  knew  an 
early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy  a good  Hate  of  health  *. 

Of  Clothing . 

The  clothing  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate. 
Cuftom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this 
article ; but  no  cuftom  can  ever  change  the  nature  of 
things  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing  fit  for  an 
inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  ifland  of  Jamaica. 
It  is  not  indeed  neceflfary  to  obferve  an  exaft  propor- 
tion betwixt  the  quantity  of  clothes  we  wear,  and  the 
degree  of  latitude  which  we  inhabit ; but,  at  the  fame 
time,  proper  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  opennefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  ftorms,  &c. 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  perfpira- 
tion  free,  it  is  lefs  necefiary  to  cover  the  body  with  a 
great  quantity  of  clothes  * but,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
when  the  lkin  becomes  rigid  and  the  humours  more 
cool,  the  clothing  fhould  be  increafed.  Many  dif- 
eafes  in  the  latter  period  of  life  proceed  from  a defed 
of  perfpiration  •,  thefe  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
prevented  by  a fuitable  addition  to  the  clothing,  or 
by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better  calculated  tor  pro- 
moting the  difeharge  from  the  fkin,  as  clothes  made 
of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

# Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  fituation  of  liie,  have 
lived  to  a good  old  age  ; nay  fome  have  enjoyed  this  bleffing 
%vhofe  plan  of  living  was  by  no  means  regular : but  it  confiils 

with  obfervation,  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early  rifers. 
This  is  the  only  circumftance  attending  longevity,  to  which  I 
sever  knew  an  exception. 
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The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough 
for  fummer,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for  win- 
ter. The  greateft  caution,  however,  is  neceflary  in 
making  thefe  changes.  We  ought  neither  to  put  off 
our  winter  clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our  fummer 
ones  too  long.  In  this  country,  the  winter  often  fets 
in  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and  we  have  frequently 
cold  weather  even  after  the  commencement  of  the 
fummer  months.  It  would  likewife  be  prudent 
not  to  make  the  change  all  at  once,  but  to  do  it 
gradually  ; and  indeed  the  changes  of  apparel  in  this 
climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfiderable,  efpecially 
among  thofe  who  have  palled  the  meridian  of  life  *. 

Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being 
made  fubfervient  to  the  purpoles  of  pride  or  vanity. 
Mankind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered  clothes 
in  this  view  ; accordingly  their  falhion  and  figure 
have  been  continually  varying,  with  very  little  regard 
either  to  health,  the  climate,  or  conveniency  : A far- 
thingale, for  example,  may  be  very  necefiary  in  hot 
fouthern  climates,  but  furely  nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north. 

Even  the  human  Ihape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  na  better 

* ^at  colds  kill  more  than  plagues,  is  an  old  obfervation  ; and, 
with  regard  to  this  country,  it  holds  ftri&Iy  true.  Every  perfon 
of  difeernment,  however,  will  perceive,  that  moft  of  the  colds 
which  prove  fo  deftrudive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  are  owing 
£o  their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes.  A few  warm  days  in 

arc  or  April  induce  them  to  throw  off  their  winter  garments, 

without  confidering,  that  our  moll  penetrating  colds  generally 
happen  in  May. 

H 1 
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believe  that  mankind  would  be  monfters  without  its 
afiiftance.  All  attempts  of  this  , nature  are  highly 
pernicious.  The  molt  deftru&ive  of  them  in  this 
country  is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
into  as  narrow  a compafs  as  poffible,  to  procure, 
what  is  falfely  called,  a fine  fhape.  By  this  pra&ice 
the  action  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  the  motion  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almoft  all  the  vital  func- 
tions, are  obftrubkd.  Hence  proceed  indigeftions, 
fynco}  es,  or  fainting  fits,  coughs,  confumptions  of 
the  lungs,  & c. 

The  feet  likewife  often  fuller  by  preflure.  How  a 
fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will  not 
pretend  to  fay  •,  but  certain  it  is,  that  this  notion  has 
made  many  perfons  lame.  Almoft  nine-tenths  of 
mankind  are  troubled  with  corns  : a difeafe  that  is 
feldom  or  never  occafioned  but  by  ftrait  fhoes.  Corns 
are  not  only  very  troublefome,  but  by  rendering 
people  unable  to  walk,  they  may  likewife  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  other  difeafes  *. 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  fhoe  ought  certainly  to 
be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are  as 
well  fhaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the  toes 
as  free  and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers  ; yet  few  perfons 
in  the  advanced  periods  of  life  are  able  to  make  any 
ufe  of  their  toes.  They  are  generally,  by  narrow 
fhoes,  fqueezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often  laid  over 
erne  another  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  rendered 


* We  often  fee  perfons,  who  are  rendered  quite  lame  by  the 
nails  of  their  toes  having  grown  into  the  flelh,  and  frequently  hear 
of  mortifications  proceeding  from  this  caufe.  All  thefe,  and  ma- 
^y  other  inconveniencies  attending  the  feet,  mull  be  impute^ 
/'0te]y  to  the  ufe  of  fhort  and  ftrait  Ihoes. 

altogether 
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altogether  incapable  of  motion.  Nor  is  the  high 
heel  lefs  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A lady  may 
feem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes,  but  (he  will 
never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It  ftrains  her 
joints,  di  (torts  her  limbs,  makes  her  (loop,  and  ut- 
terly deflroys  all  her  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  of  mo- 
tion: It  is  entirely  owing  to  (hoes  with  high  heels 

and  narrow  toes,  that  not  one  female  in  ten  can  be 
faid  to  walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fiiould  be  taken 
to  avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c. 
when  drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free 
motion  and  life  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are 
bound,  but  likewife  obftruct  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  prevents  the  equal  nourifhment  and 
growth  of  thefe  parts,  and  occafions  various  difeafes. 
Tight  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  (locks,  cravats, 
necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous.  They 
obftrud  the  blood  in  its  courfe  from  the  brain,  by 
which  means  headachs,  vertigos,  apoplexies,  and 
other  fatal  difeafes  are  often  occafioned. 

» A*  A 

The  perfection  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one  to 
make  himfelf  a (lave  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a one, 
and  many  fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain  as  fixt 
as  a fiatue  from  morning  till  night,  than  difeonipofe  a 
fingle  hair  or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin.  Were  we 
to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  for  drefs,  it 
would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  people  called 
Quakers.  They  are  always  neat,  clean,  ar.d  often 
elegant,  without  any  thing  luperfluous.  What  others 
lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and  ribbands,  they 
Inflow  up  <n  fuperior  cleanlinefs.  Finery  is  only  the 

FI  4 affectation 
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affedation  of  drefs,  and  very  often  covers  a great 
deal  of  dirt. 

We  fhall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that 
it  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life ; but  like- 
wife  to  the  temperature  and  conftitution.  Robuft 
perfons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better 
than  the  delicate ; confequently  may  be  lefs  attentive 
to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of  clothes 
necefiary  for  any  perfon  cannot  be  determined  by 
xeafoning.  It  is  entirely  a matter  of  experience,  and 
every  man  is  the  bell  judge  for  himfelf  what  quantity 
of  clothes  is  necelfary  to  keep  him  warm  *. 


C PI  A P.  VII. 

OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

A MODERN  author  f obferves,  that  temperance 
and  exercife  are  the  two  belt  phyficians  in  the 
world.  He  might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were 
duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little  occafion  for  any 
other.  Temperance  may  juftly  be  called  the  parent 
of  health  j yet  numbers  of  mankind  ad  as  if  they 

• The  celebrated  Boerhaave  ufed  to  fay,  that  no  body  fuffered 
by  cold  fave  fools  and  beggars ; the  latter  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure clothes,  and  the  former  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I can  with  the  flri£teft  truth  declare,  that  in  many 
cafes  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain,  I 
have  cured  the  patient  by  recommending  thick  ihoes,  a flannel 
waiftcoat,  a pair  of  under  flockings,  or  a flannel  petticoat,  to  be 
worn  during  the  cold  feafon  at  leaft. 

f Roufleau. 
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thought  difeafes  and  death  too  How  in  their  progress 
and  by  intemperance  and  debauch,  feem,  as  it  were* 
to  folicii  thrir  approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the  very 
conftruclion  of  the  human  body.  Health  depends  on 
that  (late  of  the  folids  and  fluids  which  fits  them  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  vital  functions ; and, 
while  thefe  go  regularly  on,  we  are  found  and 
well  •,  but  whatever  difturbs  them  neceiTarily  impairs 
health.  Intemperance  never  fails  to  diforder  the 
whole  animal  oeconomy ; it  hurts  the  digeftion,  re- 
laxes the  nerves,  renders  the  different  fecretions  irre- 
gular, vitiates  the  humours,  and  occafions  number- 
lefs  difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifhment  of  plants 
and  animals  affords  a ftriking  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance.  Moifture  and  manure  greatly  promote 
vegetation;  yet  an  over-quantity  of  either  will  en- 
tirely deftroy  it.  The  belt  things  become  hurtful, 
nay  deftru&ive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence  we 
learn,  that  the  higheft  degree  of  human  wifdom  con- 
fiffs  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  pafflons  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  en- 
titles us  to  the  character  of  rational  beings.  The 

Have  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  difgrace  of  human 
nature. 

Fhe  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  vari- 
ous pafflons,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance  is 
the  abufe  of  thefe  pafflons ; and  moderation  confifts 
in  the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  con- 
tented with  fatisfying  the  Ample  calls  of  Nature, 
create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  learch 

of 
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of  fomething  that  may  gratify  them*,  but  imaginary' 
wants  never  can  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content  with 
little;  but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence  the 
epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  feldom 
ftop  in  their  career,  till  their  money,  or  their  condi- 
tution  fails:  Then  indeed  they  generally  fee  their 
error  when  too  late. 

It  is  impofiible  to  lay  down  fixt  rules  with  re- 
gard to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  confti- 
tutions  of  mankind.  ' The  moft  ignorant  perfon, 
however,  certainly  knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs ; 
and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  choofes, 
to  avoid  it. 

The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  ftudy  fimplicity.  Na- 
ture delights  in  the  moll  plain  and  fimple  food,  and 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  dictates.  Man 
alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  whole  creation 
jn  qued  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  dedriudion.  An  ele- 
gant writer  * of  the  lafb  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intem- 
perance in  diet : “ For  my  part,  when  I behold  a 
*4  fafifonable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I 
tc  fancy  that  I fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  and  lc- 
<c  thargies,  with  other  innumerable  diftempers,  lying 
et  in  ambufeade  amono;  the  difhes/5 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  tilings  lefs  dedruc- 
tive  than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immoderate 
purk.it  of  carnal  pleafures,  or  the  abufe  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  ruin  the  bed  conflitution  ! Indeed  thefe  vices 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is  that  we  fa 
often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life, 
Worn  out  with  difeafes,  and  hading  with  fwift  pace  ta 
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$n  untimely  grave.  Did  men  reflect  on  the  painful 
difeafes,  and  premature  deaths,  which  are  daily  occa- 
sioned by  intemperance,  it  would  be  (ufHcient  to  make 
them  Shrink  back  with  horror  from  the  indulgence 

even  of  their  darling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone ; 
the  innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effeds  of  it. 
How  many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embracing 
dunghills,  whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  future, 
fpent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have  ferved  to 
bring  up  their  offspring  in  a decent  manner  ? How 
often  do  we  behold  the  miferable  mother,  with  her 
helplefs  infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the  cruel  father 
Is  indulging  his  initiate  appetites  ? 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
extirpated  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  lo  muen 
to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  Shorten  the  lives  of 
children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents.  The  poor 
man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night  lies  down  con- 
tented with  his  humble  fare,  can  boaft  a numerous 
offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafe  and 
luxury,  often  languifhes  without  an  heir  to  his  ample 
fortunes.  Even  Slates  and  empires  feel  the  influence 
pf  intemperance,  and  rife  or  fall  as  it  prevails. 

Instead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
temperance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon 
health,  we  Shall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a 
few  observations  on  one  particular  fpecies  of  that 
vice,  viz.  the  abufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  ad  of  intoxication  puts  Nature  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  a fever,  in  order  to  discharge  the  poifonous 
draught.  When  this  is  repeated  almofl  every  day,  it 
js  ealy  to  fqrefep  the  confequences.  That  constitution 
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mull:  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to  hold 
out  under  a daily  fever ! But  fevers  occafioned  by 
drinking  do  not  always  go  off  in  a day ; they  fre- 
quently end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  liver, 
or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effeCts. 

Though  the  drunkard  Ihould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind. 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs,  weaken 
the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  digdtion ; they  deftroy  the 
power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  con- 
vulfive  diforders  •,  they  likcwife  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  deftroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it  unfit  for 
circulation,  and  the  nourifhment  of  the  body.  Hence 
obftru&ions,  atrophies,  dropfies,  and  conlumptions 
of  the  lungs.  I hefe  are  the  common  ways  in  which 
drunkards  make  their  exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind, 
when  brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of 
a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking, 
as  it  is  called,  though  its  effects  be  not  fo  violent,  is 
not  lefs  pernicious.  When  the  vefiels  are  kept  con- 
ftantly  full  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  different  digef- 
tions  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  humours 
properly  prepared.  Hence  moft  people  of  this  cha- 
racter are  afflicted  with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous 
fores  in  the  legs,  &c.  If  thefe  diforders  do  not  appear, 
they  are  feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  affec- 
tions, and  other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion. 

Consumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is 
thought  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
die  of  that  difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  caufes  to  which  we  mult  impute  the  increafe  of 
1 8 confump- 
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confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifcid  maltv 
liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  England, 
cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit  for  cir- 
culation •,  from  whence  proceed  obflrudlions,  and  in- 
flammations of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great  ale- 
drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical : nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  almoft 
indigeflible  nature  of  flrong  ale. 

Those  who  drink  ardent  fpirits  or  flrong  wines  run 
ftill  greater  hazard ; thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veffels  of  the  lungs  in 
pieces;  yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in 
this  country,  that  one  would  almofl  be  induced  to 
think  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them  *. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 
misfortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  relief. 
It  affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe.  But,  alas  ! 
this  folace  is  fhort-lived ; and  when  it  is  over,  the 
lpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as  they 
had  before  been  raifed  above  it.  Hence  a repetition 
of  the  dofe  becomes  neceffary,  and  every  frefh  dofc 
makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy  wretch 
becomes  a flave  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length  falls  a 
facrifice  to  what  at  flrfl  perhaps  was  taken  only  as  a 

* We  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  ardent 
fpirits  confumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circumtfance,  that  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  befides  the  great  quanti- 
ty of  foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  Hill  greater  quantity 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fmuggled,it  is  computed  that  above  two 
thoufand  private  (tills  are  conftantly  employed  in  preparing  a 
poifonous  liquor  called  MolaJJes.  The  common  people  have  got 
io  univerfally  into  the  habit  of  drinking  this  bafe  fpirit,  that 
w en  a porter  or  labourer  is  feen  reeling  along  the  Ilreets,  they 
fay,  he  has  got  molajjed 
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medicine.  No  man  is  fo  dejected  as  the  drunkard 
when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it  is,  that 
thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of  lpirits  while  the 
glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the  moft 
melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end  to  their 
own  miferable  exiftence  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or  ill 
humour. 

Drunkenness  not  only  proves  deftru£live  to 
health,  but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
It  is  (trance  that  creatures  who  value  themfelves  on 
account  of  a fuperior . degree  of  reafon  to  that  of 
brutes,  fhould  take  pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below 
them.  Were  fuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  themfelves 
of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to  continue  ever  after  in  that 
condition,  it  would  feem  but  a juft  punifhment. 
Though  this  be  not  the  confequence  of  one  aft  of 
intoxication,  it  leldom  fails  to  fucceed  a courfe  of  it. 
By  a habit  of  drinking,  the  greateft  genius  is 
often  reduced  to  a mere  idiot  *. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  per- 
fons.  It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength, 

* It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and 
politenefs  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  drinking  to  excefs 
Out  of  fafhion.  It  is  indeed  left  common  in  South  Britain  than  rt 
was  formerly ; but  it  ilill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North,  where 
this  relic  of  barbarity  is  iniitakcn  for  hofpitality.  rl  here  ni>  man. 
is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  guefts  well,  who  does  not  make  them 
drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink,  is  certainly  the  greateft  piece 
of  rudenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.  Manlinefs,  compla*- 
fance,  or  mere  good-nature,  may  induce  a man  to  take  his  glafs, 
if  urged  to  it,  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well  take  poifon.  The 
cuftom  of  drinking  to  excefs  has  long  been  out  of  fafhion  in 
France  ; and,  as  it  begins  to  lofe  ground  among  the  politer  pare 
of  the  Englifh,  we  hope  it  will  foon  be  banifhed  from  every  part 
of  this  ifknd. 
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and  obitructs  their  growth  be  Tides,  the  frequent  ufc 
of  llrong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  de&roys  any 
benefit  that  might  arife  from  them  afterwards.  Thole 
who  make  a practice  of  drinking  generous  liquors 
when  young,  cannot  expert  to  reap  any  benefit  from 
them  as  a cordial  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Drunkenness  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a mod  abomi- 
nable vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  manv  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  crime  lb  horrid  that  the  drunkard 
will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We  have 
known  mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the  food 
that  they  fhould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even  the 
infants  themfelves,  in  order  to  purchale  the  accurfed 
draught* 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  CLEAN  LINES  S, 

¥ | ^ HE  want  of  cleaniinefs  is  a fault  which  admlrs 
JL  or  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  it  is  lurely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to 
be  clean.  The  continual  difeharge  from  our  bodies 
by  perforation  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel 
neceffary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the 
fecrction  from  the  (kin,  fo  neceffary  for  health.  When 
tnat  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  off  by  perfpi- 
tation,  is  either  retained  in  the  body,  or  reforbed 
Irom  dirty  clothes,  it  mull  occafton  difeafes. 

Diseased 
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Diseases  of  the  fkin  are  chiefly  owing  to  want 
of  cleanlinefs  *.  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by 
infe&ion,  or  brought  on  by  poor  living,  unwhole- 
fome  food,  &c.  but  they  will  feldom  continue  long 
where  cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the  fame  caufe  muft 
we  impute  the  various  kinds  of  vermin  which  in- 
feft  the  human  body,  houfes,  &c.  Thefe  may  al- 
ways be  banifhed  by  cleanlinefs  alone,  and  wherever 
they  abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  it  is  neg- 
lected. 

One  common  caufeof  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 
is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Tiieie  fevers  commonly 
begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houfes, 
who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife, 
and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infection  is  gene- 
rally hatched,  which  often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to 
the  deftrudtion  of  many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be 
confidered  as  an  objedt  of  public  attention.  It  is  not 
fufficient  that  I be  clean  myfelf,  while  the  want  of  it 
in  my  neighbour  afleds  my  health  as  well  as  his  own. 
If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common  nui- 
fance,  they  ought  at  lead  to  be  avoided  as  infeClious. 
All  who  regard  their  health  fliould  keep  at  a diftance 
even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
lected, cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoil  importance. 

* Mr.  Pot,  in  his  furgical  obfervations,  mentions  a difeafe 
which  he  calls  the  chimney-fweepers  cancer,  as  it  is  almoft  pe- 
culiar to  that  unhappy  let  of  people.  This  he  attributes  to  ne- 
glect of  cleanlinefs,  and  with  great  juftice.  I am  convinced, 
if  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the  feat  of  this  cruel  difeafe 
was  kept  clean  by  frequent  walking,  it  would  never  happen. 

it 
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Jt  is  well  known,  that  infectious  difeafes  are  com- 
municated by  tainted  air.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
which  tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  fpread  the  infec- 
tion, ought  with  the  utmoE  care  to  be  guarded 
againft.  For  this  reafon,  in  great  towns,  no  filth, 
of  any  kind,  fhould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the 
Erects.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey  infection 
than  the  excrements  of  the  difeafed. 

In  marry  great  towns  the  Ereets  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  afhes, 
dung,  and  naEinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaughter- 
houfes,  or  killing  Eiambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in 
the  very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood, 
•excrements,  &c.  with  which  thefe  places  are  gene- 
rally covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  render 
.it  unwholefome.  How  eafily  might  this  be  pre- 
vented by  a&ive  magiErates,  who  have  it  always  in 
their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to  things 
of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of 
them  l 

\\'  e are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  gene- 
ral cieanlineis  does  not  feem  to  be  iufficiendy  under- 
Eood  by  the  magiErates  of  moE  great  towns  in  Bri- 
tain ; though  health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all  con- 
fpire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothing  can 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the  honour 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to  their  health, 
than  a clean  town  *,  nor  can  any  thing  imprefs  a 
Eranger  with  a more  difrefpeCtful  idea  of  any  people 
than  its  oppofite.  Whatever  pretenfions  people  may 
make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or  civilization,  we  will  . 
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venture  to  affirm,  that  fo  long  as  they  negleft  clean- 
linefs,  they  are  in  a date  of  barbarity  *. 

The  peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold  clean- 
linefs  in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituation  of  their  houles,  they  would  often  feel  the 
bad  effects  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farm-houfe  without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and 
frequently  the  cattle  and  their  mailers  lodge  under 
the  fame  roof.  Peafants  are  like  wife  extremely  care- 
lefs  with  refped  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their 
houfes,  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  effect  of  in- 
dolence and  a dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  indeed 
render  it  lefs  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes,  or  breathe 
unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands 
of  peafants,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  encou- 
rage and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them. 
This,  for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a fmall 
premium  to  the  perfon  who  brings  the  cleaned  and 
bell  article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe, 
&c.  and  by  punching  feverely  thofe  who  bring  it 


* In  ancient  Rome  the  greatell  men  did  not  think  cleanlinef3 
an  objeCt  unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  th e Cloacae,  or 
common  fewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftinefs  from  the 
city,  were  the  greateft  of  all  the  public  works ; and  bellows 
higher  encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who 
made  and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  atchieved  the 
greateft  conquells. 

How  truly  great  does  the  Emperor  Trajan  appear,  when 
giving  directions  to  Pliny  his  proconful,  concerning  the  making 
of  a common  fewer  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  a con- 
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dirty.  The  fame  method  fhould  be  taken  with 
butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  and  all  who  are  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  drifted  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infeft-ious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  arnongd  a whole  army ; and 
frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  iword.  The 
Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs, 
received  particular  indruftions  with  refpeft  to  clean- 
linefs  *.  The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  in  the  like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole 
fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a manifeft 
tendency  to  promote  cleanlinefs.  Whoever  con- 
fiders  the  nature  of  their  climate,  the  dileafes  to  which 
they  were  liable,  and  their  dirty  difpofition,  will  fee 
the  propriety  of  luch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  mod  eaflern  countries, 
cleanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion.  The 
Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  religion,  enjoins 
various  bathings,  wafhings,  and  purifications.  No 
doubt  thefe  might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  inward 
purity  ; but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  calculated  for 
the  prefervation  of  health.  However  whimfical  thefe 
wafhings  may  appear  to  fome,  few  things  would  tend 
more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a proper  attention  to 
many  of  them.  Were  every  perfon,  for  example, 
after  vifiting  the  fick,  handling  a dead  body,  or 
touching  any  thing  that  might  convey  infection,  to 

* Thou  (halt  have  a place  alfo  without  the  camp,  whither  thou 
ihalt  go  forth  abroad  : and  thou  (halt  have  a paddle  upon  thy 
weapon  : and  it  lhall  be  when  thou  fhalt  eafe  thyfelf  abroad,  thou 
ihalt  dig  therewith,  and  (halt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which 
cometh  from  thee,  &c.  Deuter.  chap-  xxiii.  ver.  12,  13. 
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wafh  before  he  went  into  company,  or  fat  down  to 
meat,  he  would  run  lefs  hazard  either  of  catching  the 
infection  himfelf,  or  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

Frequent  wafhing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  lkin,  but  likewife  pro* 
motes  the  perfpiration,  braces  the  body,  and  en- 
livens  the  fpirits.  How  refrefhed,  how  cheerful, 
and  agreeable  does  one  feel  on  being  fhaved,  wafhed, 
and  fhifted  *,  efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been 
neglected  longer  than  ufual ! 

The  eaftern  ciiftom  of  wafhing  the  feet,  though 
lefs  neceffary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very 
agreeable  piece  of  cleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prefervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  cannot 
fail  to  obitrudt  the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of  clean- 
linefs would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers.  Were 
people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in  luke- 
warm water  at  night,  after  being  expofed  to  cold  or 
wet  through  the  day,  they  would  feldom  experience 
the  ill  effedls  which  often  proceed  from  thefe 
caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceffary  than  on  fhipboard.  If  epidemical  diftcmpers 
break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  bell  way  to 
prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole  company 
be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  When 
infe&ious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs  is  the 
molt  likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreading  : it  is 

likewife  neceffary  to  prevent  their  returning  after- 
wards, or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding,  & c.  of  the  Tick  ought 
to  be  carefully  wafhed,  and  fumigated  with  brim- 
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done.  Infection  will  lodge  a long  time  in  dirty 
clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  molt  ter- 
rible manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  ficlc  people  are 
colleded  together,  cleanlinefs  ought  to  be  molt  re- 
ligioufly  obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch  places 
is  often  fufficient  to  make  one  tick.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  effect  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
difeafed.  In  an  hofpital  or  infirmary,  where  clean- 
linefs  is  negleded,  a perfon  in  perfect  health  has  a 
greater  chance  to  become  fick,  than  a fick  perfon 
has  to  get  well. 

Few  thing's  are  more  unaccountable  than  that 
negled,  or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears 
among  thole  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick ; they 
think  it  almoft  criminal  to  fufter  any  thing  that  is 
clean  to  come  near  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example, 
and  would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  filth  than  change  the  leaf!  bit  of  his  linen.  If 
cleanlinefs  be  neceflary  for  perfons  in  health,  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  lb  for  the  fick.  Many  difeafes  may  be 
cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone ; moll  of  them  might  be 
mitigated  by  it;  and,  where  it  is  negleded,  the 
flighted'  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  mod 
malignant.  The  fame  midaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  lead  admiflion  of  fredi  air  to 
the  fick,  feems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  them 
dirty.  Both  thefe  dedrudive  prejudices  will,  we 
hope,  be  foon  entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanliness  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature. 
We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though 
we  fhould  not  pradife  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attrads 
cur  regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains 
* I 3 efteem 
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efteem  where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the 
higheft  as  well  as  the  lowed  lbation,  and  cannot  be 
dilpenfed  with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more 
importance  to  fociety  than  general  cleanlinefs.  It 
ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  where  j but,  in 
populous  cities,  it  fhould  be  almoft  revered *  *. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  INFECTION. 

MOST  difeafes  are  infe&ious.  Every  perfon 
ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  difeafed.  The  common 
practice  of  vifiting  the  fick,  though  often  well  meant, 
has  many  ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  dif- 
courage  any  ad  of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpecially 
towards  thole  in  diftrefs  *,  but  we  cannot  help  blaming 
fuch  as  endanger  their  own  or  their  neighbours  lives 
by  a miftaken  friendfhip,  or  an  impertinent  curiofity. 

The  houfes  of  the  fick,  efpecially  in  the  country, 
are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night  with 

* As  it  is  impoffible  to  be  thoroughly  clean  without  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  earneftly  recommend  it  to  the  magi- 
strates of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article. 
iVloft  great  towns  in  Britain  are  ib  fttuated  as  to  be  eahiy  fupplied 
with  water  ; and  thofe  perfons  vvho.will  not  make  a proper  uic  of 
it,  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  be  fe- 
verely  punifhed.  The  ftreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be 
had,  ought  to  be  wafhed  every  day.  This  is  the  only  efte&ual 
method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  clean  ; and,  upon  trial,  we 
are  perfuaaed,  it  will  be  fpimd  the  cheapeft. 
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idle  vifitors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places,  for 
fervants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  Tick  by 
turns,  and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night.  It 
would  be  a miracle  indeed  fhouid  fuch  always  el'cape. 
Experience  teaches  us  the  danger  of  this  conduCI. 
People  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way,  and  communicate 
them  to  others,  till  at  length  they  become  epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper,  for  one 
who  had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a pa- 
tient in  that  difeafe;  yet  many  other  fevers  are  almoft 
as  infectious  as  the  lmall-pox,  and  not  lefs  fatal. 
Some  imagine,  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal  in  vil- 
lages than  in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper  medi- 
cal affiftance.  This  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe  ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  oftener  proceeds  from 
the  caufe  above  mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
infection,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effectually  than 
by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick.  Such 
vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and  their  con- 
nections, but  likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By  crowding 
the  houfe,  they  render  the  air  unwhotefome,  and  by 
their  private  whifpers  and  difmal  countenances  dif- 
turb  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  deprefs  his 
fpirits.  Perfons  who  are  ill,  efpecially  in  fevers, 
ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poffible.  The  fight  of 
ftrange  faces,  and  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  mind, 
hurts  them. 

The  common  practice  in  country-places  of  inviting 
great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and  crowding 
them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the  corple  lies, 
is  another  way  of  lpreading  infeCHon.  The  infeCtion 
does  ^ot  always  die  with  the  patient.  Every  thing 
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that  comes  into  contact  with  his  body,  while  alive,, 
receives  the  contagion,  and  feme  of  them,  as  clothes, 
blankets,  &,c.  will  retain  it  for  a longtime.  Perfons 
who  die  of  infectious  diferders  ought  not  to  lie  lon^ 
unburied-,  and  people  fnould  keep,  as  much  as 
poftible,  at  a diftance  from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infectious  difeafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at  a 
proper  diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifh  Legidator, 
among  many  other  wile  inftitutions  for  preferving 
health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  means 
of  preventing  infection,  or  defilement  as  it  is  called, 
either  from  a difeafed  perfon  or  a dead  body.  In 
many  cafes  the  difeafed  were  to  be  feparated  from 
thole  in  health  *,  and  it  was  deemed  a crime  even  to 
approach  their  habitations.  If  a perfon  only  touched 
•a  difeafed  or  dead  body,  he  was  appointed  to  wafh 
him  felt  in  water,  and  to  keep  for  feme  time  at  a 
diftance  from  fociety. 

Infectious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by 
clothes.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
which  has  been  worn  by  thedeceafed,  unlefs  it  has  been 
well  wafhed  and  fumigated,  as  infection  may  lodge  a 
long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce  very  tragical 
effedts.  1 his  (hews  the  danger  of  buying  at  random 
the  clothes  which  have  been  ufed  by  other  people. 

Infectious  diferders  are  frequently  imported. 
Commerce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreign  climes 
brings  us  alfe  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do  often  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
by  means  of  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  to  be 
jegretted,  that  fe  little  care  is  commonly  bellowed, 
either  to  prevent  the  introdudlion  or  fpreading  of 
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infectious  difeafes.  Some  attention  indeed  is  gene* 
rally  paid  to  the  plague  j but  other  difeafes  pafs  un- 
regarded  *« 

Infection  is  often  Ipread  in  cities  by  jails,  hospi- 
tals, &c.  Thefe  are  frequently  fitnated  in  the  very 
middle  of  populous  towns  •,  and  when  infedlious  dil- 
eafes  break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  in- 
habitants to  efcape.  Did  magistrates  pay  any  re- 
gard to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil  might  be 
cafily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diflufe  infec- 
tion through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmofphere 
of  a large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs,  abound - 
ino-  with  various  kind  of  infection,  and  muft  be 

D 

pernicious  to  health.  The  bed  advice  that  we  can 
give  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  large  cities,  is, 
to  chufe  an  open  fituation ; to  avoid  narrow,  dirty, 
crowded  ftreets  •,  to  keep  their  own  houfes  and  offices 
clean  •,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as 
their  time  will  permit, 

* Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  difeafes,' that  there  is  to  prevent  fimuggling,  it  would 
be  attended  with  many  happy  confequences.  This  might eafily 
be  done  by  appointing  a phyheian  at  every  confiderahle  fea-port, 
to  infpect  the  fhip’s  company,  paflengers,  &c.  before  they  came 
aihore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  infe&ious  diforder  prevailed, 
to  order  the  fhi p to  perform  a fhort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the 
lick  to  fome  hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might 
likewife  order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  & c.  which  had  been  ufed 
by  the  fick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  deftroyed,  or  tho- 
roughly cleanfed  by  fumigation,  &c.  before  any  of  it  were  fent 
alhore.  A fcheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  condufted,  would 
prevent  many  fevers,  and  other  infectious  difeafes,  from  being 
brought  by  Tailors  into  fea-port  towns,  and  by  this  means  diftufed 
fill  oyer  the  country. 
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It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infectious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  where 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  Tick.  This  might  often 
fave  a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from  being  in* 
feCted  by  one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean  that  people 
fhould  abandon  their  friends  or  rel  .tions  in  diitrefs, 
but  only  to  puc  them  on  their  guard  againft  being 
too  much  in  company  with  thofe  who  are  afRidted 
with  difeafes  of  an  infectious  nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  Tick  in  infectious  difeafes, 
run  very  great  hazard.  They  fhould  fluff  their 
noies  with  tobacco,  or  fome  other  ftrong  fmelling 
herb,  as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  like- 
wile  to  keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the 
room  where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  ftrong  acids, 
frequently  to  admit  a ftream  of  frefh  air  into  it,  and 
to  avoid  the  fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as  they  can. 
They  ought  never  to  go  into  company  without  having 
changed  their  clothes  and  wafhed  their  hands  j ether- 
wile,  if  the  difeafe  be  infectious,  they  will  in  all  pro- 
bability carry  the  contagion  along  with  them  *. 

However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate 
perfons,  we  will  venture  to  afflrm,  that  a due  atten* 

* There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  infeftlon  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  carelefthefs  of  the  faculty  them- 
felves.  Many  phyficians  a ft  eft  a familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient’s  bedfide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a confiderable  time.  If 
the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  infeftious  difeafe,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  doftor’s  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry  away 
fome  of  the  infeftion  ; and,  it  he  goes  direftly  to  vifit  another 
patient  without  vvafhing  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes,  or  being 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  he  fhould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with  him  ? Phyficians 
not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  themfelves,  by  this  praftice. 
And,  indeed,  they  fometiraes  fuffer  for  their  want  of  care. 
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tion  to  thofe  things  which  tend  to  difflife  infection 
would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing  difeafes. 
As  mod  difeafes  are  in  fome  degree  infectious,  no 
one  fhould  continue  long  with  the  ficlc,  except  tne 
neceifary  attendants.  I mean  not,  however,  by  this 
caution,  to  deter  thofe  whole  duty  or  office  lead* 
them  to  wait  upon  the  fick,  from  fuch  a laudable 
and  neceffary  employment. 

Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftrate 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  lpreading  of  infec- 
tion ; as  the  promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs  j re- 
moving jails,  holpitals,  burying  grounds,  and  other 
places  where  infection  may  be  generated,  at  a proper 
diftance  from  great  towns*-,  widening  the  ftreets  * 
pulling  down  uielels  wads,  and  taking  all  methods  to 
promote  a free  circulation  of  air  through  every  part  of 
the  town,  &c.  Public  holpitals,  or  proper  places  of 
reception  for  the  Tick,  provided  they  were  kept  clean, 
well  ventilated,  and  placed  in  an  open  fituation, 
would  likewile  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  in- 
fedion.  Such  places  of  reception  would  prevent  the 
poor,  when  lick,  from  being  vifited  by  their  idle  or 
officious  neighbours.  They  would  likewile  render  i£ 
unneceffary  for  fick  fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  ma- 
ilers houfes,  Matters  had  better  pay  for  having  their 

» 

fervants  taken  care  of  in  an  holpital,  than  run  the 
hazard  of  having  an  infectious  dileaie  diffufed  among 
a numerous  family.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  people, 
when  placed  in  holpitals,  are  not  only  lets  apt  to  dif- 
fufe  infection  among  their  neighbours,  but  have  like- 
wife  the  advantage  of  being  well  attended. 

* The  ancients  would  not  fufFer  even  theTemples  of  their  gods, 
where  the  fick  reforted,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a city. 
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We  arc  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in- 
Head  of  preventing  infection,  may  become  the  means 
of  diflfufingit.  When  they  are  placed  in  the  middle 
of  great  towns  ; when  numbers  of  patients  are  crowded 
together  into  fmall  apartments;  when  there  is  a con- 
ftant  communication  kept  up  between  the  citizens  and 
the  patients;  and  when cleanlmefs  and  ventilation  are 
negledted,  they  become  nefts  for  hatching  difeafes,  and 
every  one  who  goes  into  them  not  only  runs  a risk  of 
receiving  infection  himfelf,  but  likewife  of  commu- 
nicating it  to  others.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  hofpitals,  but  of  thofe  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  them.  It  were  to  be  willied,  that  they  were 
both  more  numerous,  and  upon  a more  refpe&able 
footing,  as  that  would  induce  people  to  go  into  them 
with  Id's  reluctance.  This  is  the  more  to  be  deflred, 
becaufe  mod  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other  infectious 
dilorders  break  out  among  the  poor,  and  are  by  them 
communicated  to  the  better  fort.  Were  proper  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  firft  appearances  of  fuch  dilorders, 
and  the  patients  early  conveyed  to  an  hoipital,  we 
fhould  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever,  which  is  almoft  as 
infectious  as  the  plague,  become  epidemic. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF'  THE  PASSIONS. 

t 

THE  paflions  have  great  influence  both  in  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  the  mind  af- 
fedts  the  body,  will,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain 
a fecret.  It  is  fuffleient  for  us  to  know,  that  there 
is  dtablilhed  a reciprocal  influence  betwixt  the  men- 
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tal  and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever  injures  the 
one  diforders  the  other. 

Of  Anger. 

The  pafilon  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal  functions. 
It  often  occafions  fevers,  and  other  acute  difeafes; 
and  fometimes*  even  fudden  death.  This  paffion  is 
peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate,  and  thofe  of  weak 
nerves.  I have  known  fuch  perlons  frequently  lofe 
their  lives  by  a violent  fit  of  anger,  and  would  ad- 
vife  them  to  guard  againft  the  excefs  of  this  pafTion 
with  the  utmoft  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
being  angry  ; but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring  re- 
fentment in  our  breaft.  Refentment  preys  upon  the 
mind,  and  occafidns  the.  moft  obftinate  chronical  dif- 
orders, which  gradually  wafte  the  conftitution.  No- 
thing fhews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than  to  for- 
give injuries  : it  promotes  the  peace  of  fociety,  and 
greatly  conduces  to  our  own  eafe,  health,  and  felicity. 

Such  as  value  health  fhould  avoid  violent  gulls  of 
anger,  as  they  would  the  ’moft  deadly  poil'on.  Nei- 
ther ought  they  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to  endea- 
vour at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm  and  ferene. 
Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  the  health  <?f  the  body  as 
a conftant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear. 

« 

The  influence  of  fear9  both  in  occafioning  and 
aggravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought 
to  be  blamed  for  a decent  concern  about  life ; but  too 

great 
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great  a defire  to  preferve  it,  is  often  the  caufe  of 
lofing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  dep  re  fling  the  fpi- 
rits,  not  only  difpofe  us  to  difeafes,  but  often  render 
thofe  difeafes  fatal  which  an  undaunted  mind  would 
overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effects.  Epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often 
occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  practice,, 
lb  common  among  young  people,  of  frightening  one 
another.  Many  have  loft  their  lives,  and  others  have 
been  rendered  miferable,  by  frolics  of  this  kind.  It 
is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  human  paflions. 
The  mind  may  eaiily  be  thrown  into  fuch  diforder  as 
never  again  to  a£t  with  regularity. 

But  the  gradual  effects  of  fear  prove  moft  hurt- 
ful. The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by 
dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very 
evil  itfclf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many 
die  of  thofe  very  difeafes  of  which  they  long  had  a 
dread,  or  which  had  been  imprefled  on  their  minds 
by  fome  accident,  or  foolifh  prediction.  This,  for 
example,  is  often  the  cafe  with  women  in  child- 
bed. Many  of  thofe  who  die  in  that  fituation  are 
imprefled  with  the  notion  of  their  death  a long  time 
before  it  happens ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
this  impreflion  is  often  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  women 
with  the  apprehenfions  of  the  great  pain  and  peril  of 
child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women  die  in 
labour,  though  many  lole  their  lives  after  it ; which 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  A woman  after  delivery, 
finding  herfelf  weak  and  exhaufted,  immediately  ap- 
prehends (lie  is  in  danger ; but  this  fear  feldom  fails 
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to  obflruft  the  necefiary  evacuations  upon  which  her 
recovery  depends.  Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice 
to  their  own  imaginations,  when  there  would  be  no 
danger,  did  they  apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women,  in  a 
great  town,  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is  fol* 
lowed  by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their  ac- 
quaintance who  is  with  child,  dreads  the  fame  fate, 
and  the  difeafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the  mere  force 
of  imagination.  This  fhould  induce  pregnant  women 
to  defpife  fear,  and  by  al|  means  to  avoid  thofe  tat- 
tling goffips  who  are  continually  buzzing  in  their 
ears  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Every  thing  that  may 
in  the  leaft  alarm  a pregnant,  or  child-bed  woman, 
ought  with  the  greatell  care  to  be  guarded  againft. 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed  by 
the  old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in  molt 
parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifh  bell  for  every 
perfon  who  dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in 
danger  are  very  inquifitive  •,  and  if  they  come  to  know 
that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame  fitu^- 
tion  with  themfelves,  what  muft  be  the  confequence  ? 
At  any  rate  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  this  is  the 
cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  perfuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed 
women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes. 
When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport 
the  patient’s  fpirits,  prevail,  what  muft  be  the  effeft 
of  a funeral  peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a day  in 
his  ears  ? No  doubt  his  imagination  will  fugsefL 
that  others  died  of  the  fame  difeafe  under  which  he 
labours.  This  apprehenfion  will  have  a greater  ten- 
dency 
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dency  to  deprefs  his  fpirits,  than  all  the  cordials  of 
which  medicine  can  boaft  will  have  to  raife  them. 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abo- 
liftied,  we  ought  to  keep  the  Tick  as  much  from  hear- 
ing it  as  poftible,  and  from  every  other  thing  that 
may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far  however  is  this  from 
being  generally  attended  to,  that  many  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  vifit  the  lack,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  difmal 
(lories  in  their  ears.  Such  may  pafs  for  fympathifing 
friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  ene- 
mies. All  who  wifh  -well  to  the  Tick,  ought  to  keep 
fuch  perfons  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  them. 

A custom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians, 
of  prognosticating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s  fate, 
or  foretelling  the  iflue  of  the  difeafe.  Vanity  no  doubt 
introduced  this  practice,  and  Sill  fupports  it,  in  fpite 
of  common  fenfc  and  the  fafety  of  mankind.  I have 
known  a phyfician  barbarous  enough  to  boaft,  that 
he  pronounced  more  fentences  than  all  his  Majefty’s 
judges.  Would  to  God  that  fuch  fentences  were  not 
often  equally  fatal ! It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that 
the  docftor  does  not  declare  his  opinion  before  the 
patient.  So  much  the  worfe.  A fenfiblc  patient  had 
better  hear  what  the  doctor  fays,  than  learn  it  from 
the  difconfolate  looks,  the  watery  eyes,  and  the 
broken  whifpers  of  thofe  about  him.  It  feldom  hap- 
pens, when  the  docftor  gives  an  unfavourable  opinion, 
that  it  can  be  concealed  from  the  patient.  T.  he  very 
embarraftment  which  the  friends  and  attendants  fhew 
in  difguifing  what  he  has  laid,  is  generally  fuftkient 
to  di fcover  the  truth. 

Kind  Heaven  has,  for  the  wifeftends,  concealed 
from  mortals  their  fate  j and  we  do  not  fee  what  right 
j8  any 
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any  man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  another,  efpe- 
cially  if  iuch  a declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him. 
Mankind  are  ind.eed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future 
events,  and  feldom  fail  to  folicit  the  phyfician  for  his 
opinion.  A doubtful  anlvver,  however,  or  one  that 
may  tend  rather  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  fick, 
is  furely  the  moft  lafe.  This  conduct  could  neither 
hurt  the  patient  nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thole  bold 
prognofticators,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the 
moft  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  miftakes  which 
daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many  (landing  proofs 
of  human  vanity,  and  the  weaknefs  of  fcience. 

"We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where  the 
phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient’s 
danger  to  fome  of  his  near  connexions  5 though  even 
tnis  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greateft  caution  : 
but  it  never  can  be  neceflary  in  any  cafe  that  the  whole 
town  and  country  fhould  know,  immediately  after 
the  doflor  has  made  his  firft  vifit,  that  he  has  no  hopes 
of  his  patient's  recovery.  Perfons  whofe  impertinent 
cunofity  leads  them  to  queftion  the  phyfician  with 
regard  to  the  fate  of  his  patient,  certainly  deferve  no 
better  than  an  evafive  anfwer. 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  their  example, 
and  thole  who  think  themfelves  wifer  than  their  neigh- 
bours often  do  much  hurt  in  this  way.  Humanity 
furely  calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the  fick,  and 
not  to  add  to  their  affliction  by  alarming  their  fears. 
A friend,  or  even  a phyfician,  may  often  do  more 
good  by  a mild  and  fvmpathizing  behaviour  than  by 
medicine,  and  fhould  never  negleft  to  adminifter 
*nat  greateft  of  all  cordials,  Hope. 
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0/  Grief  \ 

Grief  is  the  moft  deftrudive  of  all  the  paflions. 
Its  effects  are  permanent,  and  when  it  finks  deep  into 
the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger  and  fear 
being  of  a more  violent  nature,  feldom  laft  long ; 
but  grief  often  changes  into  a fixed  melancholy, 
which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes  the  con- 
(litution.  This  paffion  ought  not  to  be  indulged. 
It  may  generally  be  conquered  at  the  beginning  j 
but  when  it  has  gained  ftrength,  all  attempts  to  re- 
move it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life-,  but  it 
fhews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with 
ferenity.  Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging 
grief,  and,  when  misfortunes  happen,  they  obfti- 
nately  refute  all  confolation,  till  the  mind,  over- 
whelmed with  melancholy,  finks  under  the  load. 
Such  condud  is  not  only  deftrudive  to  health,  but 
inconfiftent  with  reafon,  religion,  and  common  fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceffary  for  health  as 
change  of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long  upon 
one  fubjed,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  nature,  it 
hurts  the  whole  fundions  of  the  body.  Hence  grief 
indulged  fpoils  the  digeftion  and  deftroys  the  appe- 
tite j by  which  means  the  fpirits  are  deprefifed,  the 
nerves  relaxed,  the  bowels  inflated  with  wind,  and 
the  humours,  for  want  of  frefh  fupplies  of  chyle, 
vitiated.  Thus  many  an  excellent  conftitution  has 
been  ruined  by  a family  misfortune,  or  any  thing  that 
occafions  exceflive  grief. 

It  is  utterly  impofiible,  that  any  perfon  of  a 

dejeded  mind  ihguld  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed 
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be  dragged  out  for  a few  years : But  whoever  would 
live  to  a good  old  age,  mud  be  good-humoured  and 
cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our  own 
power ; yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  our  ac- 
tions, depend  greatly  upon  ourfelves.  We  can  either 
alfociate  with  cheerful  or  melancholy  companions, 
mingle  in  the  amufements  and  offices  of  life,  or  fit  (fill 
and  brood  over  our  calamities,  as  we  choofe.  Thefe, 
and  many  iuch  things,  are  certainly  in  our  power, 
and  from  thefe  the  mind  generally  takes  its  caff. 

The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent  our 
attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any  one 
objeft.  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the  mind, 
unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  contemplating 
new  objects.  This  at  once  points  out  the  method  of 
relieving  the  mind  in  diftrefs.  Turn  the  attention 
frequently  to  new  objects.  Examine  them  for  fdme 
time.  When  the  mind  begins  to  recoil,  fhift  the 
Icene.  By  this  means  a conflant  fuccefTion  of  new 
ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  difagreeable  ones  en- 
tirely dilappear.  Thus  travelling,  the  ftudy  of  any 
art  or  fcience,  reading  or  writing  on  fuch  fubjedts  as 
deeply  engage  the  attention,  will  fooner  expel  grief 
than  the  moft  fprighcly  amufements. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  cannot 
be  healthy  unleis  it  be  exercifed ; neither  can  the 
mind.  Indolence  nourifhes  grief.  When  the  mind 
has  nothing  elle  to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  won- 
der that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who  purfue 
bufinefs  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief.  Inflead 
therefore  of  abflradling  ourfelves  from  the  world  or 
bufinefs,  when  misfortunes  happen,  we  ought  to 
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engage  in  it  with  more  than  ufual  attention,  to  dis- 
charge with  double  diligence  the  funftions  of  our  fta- 
tion,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a cheerful  and 
focial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be 
necde&ed.  Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to- 
the  contemplation  of  agreeable  obje&s,  help  to  dif- 
pel  the  gloom  which  misfortunes  caft  over  it.  They 
make  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many  other 
happy  effe&s. 

Some  perfons,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  be- 
take themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the 
cure  worfe  than  the  dileafe.  It  feldom  fails  to  end  in 
the  ruin  of  fortune,  chara&er,  and  conftitution. 

Of  Love. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  pafiions ; 
at  leaft,  when  it  becomes  violent,  it  is  lefs  lubjecf  to 
the  controul  either  of  the  undemanding  or  will,  than 
any  of  the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  fevcral  other  pafiions 
are  necefiary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual, 
but  love  is  necefiary  for  the  continuation  of  the  fpe- 
cies  itfeff : It  was  therefore  proper  that  this  pafiion 

fhould  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  breaft. 

Though  love  be  a ftrong  pafiion,  it  is  feldom  fo 
rapid  in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few 
perfons  fall  defperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We 
would  therefore  advife  every  one,  before  he  tampers 
with  this  pafiion,  to  confider  well  the  probability  of 
his  beino-  able  to  obtain  the  objedt  of  his  love.  When 
that  is  not  likely,  he  fhould  avoid  every  occahon.  of 
increafing  it.  He  ought  immediately  to  fiv  the  com- 
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pany  of  the  beloved  object  to  apply  his  mind  at- 
tentively to  bufinefs  or  ftudy-,  to  take  every  kind  of 
amufement  •,  and,  above  all,  to  endeavour,  if  poi- 
fible,  to  find  another  objed  which  may  engage  his 
affedions,  and  which  it  may  be  in  his  power  to 
-obtain. 

There  is  no  pafiion  with  which  people  are  fo  ready 
to  tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more  dangerous. 
Some  men  make  love  for  amufement,  others  from 
mere  vanity,  or  on  purpofe  to  fhew  their  confequence 
with  the  fair.  This  is  perhaps  the  greateft  piece  of 
cruelty  which  any  one  can  be  guilty  of.  What  we 
eagerly  wifh  for,  we  eafily  credit.  Hence  the  too 
credulous  fair  are  often  betrayed  into  a fituation  which 
is  truly  deplorable,  before  they  are  able  to  dilcover 
that  the  pretended  lover  was  only  in  jell.  But  there 
is  no  jelling  with  this  pafiion.  When  love  is  got  to 
a certain  height,  it  admits  of  no  other  cure  but  the 
pofiefiion  of  its  objed,  which,  in  this  cafe,  ought 
always  if  pofiible  to  be  obtained  *. 

Of  Religious  Melancholy. 

Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  behave 
as  if  they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful.  They 

* The  condud  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blameable.  An  advantageous 
match  is  the  conftant  aim  of  parents^  whjle  their  children  often 
feffer  a real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty.  The 
hrit  thing  which  parents  ought  to  confult,  in  difpofing  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  Were  due  regard 
always  paid  to  thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy  couples,  and 
paients  would  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent  the  feverity  of 
their  conduct,  after  a ruined  conftitution,  a loft  character,  or  a 
diftraded  mind,  has  ftiewn  them  their  miilake. 
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imagine  the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in  certain  mor- 
tifications, or  denying  themfelves  the  fmalleft  indul- 
gence, even  of  the  mod  innocent  amufements.  A 
perpetual  gloom  hangs  upon  their  countenances,  while 
the  deepeft  melancholy  preys  upon  their  minds.  Ac 
length  the  faireit  proi pedis  vanifh,  every  thing  puts 
pn  a difmal  appearance,  and  thofe  very  objedls  which 
ought  to  give  delight  afford  nothing  but  diiguft.  Life 
itfelf  becomes  a burden,  and  the  unhappy  wretch, 
perluaded  that  no  evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often 
puts  an  end  to  his  own  milerable  exiilence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fo  far 
perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very  evils 
which  it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can  be 
better  calculated  than  "True  Religion , to  raife  and 
fupport  the  mind  of  its  votaries  under  every  afflidlion 
that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches  them,  that  even  the 
fufferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory  to  the  happinefs 
of  the  next;  and  that  all  who  perfift  in  a courfc  of  » 
virtue  fhall  at  length  arrive  at  complete  felicity. 

Persons  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  religion 
to  others,  fhould  beware  of  dwelling  too  much  on 
gloomy  fubjedfs.  That  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
mind,  which  true  religion  is  calculated  to  infpire,  is  a 
more  powerful  argument  in  its  favour,  than  all  the 
terrors  than  can  be  uttered.  Terror  may  indeed  deter 
men  from  outward  adls  of  wickednefs ; but  can 
never  infpire  them  with  that  love  of  God,  and  real 
goodnefs  of  heart,  in  which  alone  true  religion  con- 

m 

To  conclude  ; the  bell  way  to  counteradl  the  vio- 
lence of  any  paffion,  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely  en- 
'gaged  in  fome  ufeful  purfuit. 
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OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

THE  principal  evacuations  from  the  human  body 
are  thofe  of  fool , urine , and  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion.  None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obftrudted  without 
impairing  the  health.  When  that  which  ought  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long  retained,  it  not 
only  occafions  a plethora , or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the 
veffels,  but  acquires  qualities  which  are  hurtful  to 
the  health,  as  acrimony,  putrefcence,  &c. 

Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool, 

Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keeping 
the  body  regular.  When  the  faces  lie  too  long  in  the 
bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours  ; and  when  they  ar^ 
too  foon  difcharged,  the  body  is  not  fufficiently  nou- 
rifhed.  A medium  is  therefore  to  be  defired  ; which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity  in  diet,  deep,  and 
exercife.  Whenever  the  body  is  not  regular,  there  is 
reafon  to  fufped  a fault  in  one  or  other  of  thefe. 

Persons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours,  and 
who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of  feveral 
different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no  reafon  to 
expedt  either  that  their  digeftion  will  be  good,  or 
their  difcharges  regular.  Irregularity  in  eating  and 
drinking  difturbs  every  part  of  the  animal  cecono- 
my,  and  never  fails  to  occafion  difeafes.  Either  too 
much  or  too  little  food  will  have  this  effedt.  The 
former  indeed  generally  occafions  loofenels,  and  the 
latter  coftivenefs  $ but  both  have  a tendency  to  hurt 
the  health. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exact  number 
of  (tools  which  may  be  confident  with  health,  as 
thefe  differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in  different 
con ffi nations,  and  even  in  the  fame  conftitiuion  under 
a different  regimen  of  diet,  exercife,  6?c.  It  is  how- 
ever generally  allowed,  that  one  dool  a-day  is  fuffi- 
cjent  for  an  adult,  and  that  lefs  is  hurtful.  But  this. 
Eke  mod  general  rules,  admits  of  many  exceptions. 
I have  known  perfons  in  perfect  health  who  did  not 
go  to  1 tool  above  once  a-week.  Such  a degree  of  coi- 
tivenels  however  is  not  fafe  ; though  the  perfon  who 
lab  jurs  under  it  may  for  fome  time  enjoy  tolerable 
health,  yet  at  length  it  may  occafion  dileafes. 

One  m thod  of  procuring  a dool  every  day  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not 
only  the  podure  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular 
dnols,  butalfo  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the 
pe;  Ipiration,  leffens  all  ihe  other  difeharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpofe  by 
Mr.  Locke,  is  likewife  very  proper,  viz.  to  folicit  na- 
ture by  going  regularly  to  ftocl  every  morning  yvhether 
one  has  a call  cr  not.  Habits  of  this  kind  may  be 
acquired,  which  will  in  time  become  natural. 

Persons  who  have  frequent  recou  1 fq  to  medicines 
for  preventing  codivenefs,  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their 
conditution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  repeated 
weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digedion,  and  every 
dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length  they 
become  as  qeceffary  as  daily  bread.  Thole  who  are 
troubled  with  codivenefs,  ought  rather,  if  poffible,  to 
remove  it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They  fhould  likewife  go 
thinly  clothed,  and  avoid  every  thing  of  an  adringent, 
or  of  an  heating  nature.  The  diet  and  other  re- 
gimen  neceffary  in  this  cafe  will  be  found  under  the 

article 
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article  Coftivenefs , where  this  Hate  of  the  bowels  is 
treated  as  a dileafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  a habitual  loo!e- 
nel's,  ought  likewife  to  iuit  their  diet  to  the  nature  of 
their  complaint.  They  fhould  ule  food  which  braces 
and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which  is  rather  of 
an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat-bread  made  of  the 
fined  flour,  cheefe,  eggs,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  &rc. 
Their  drink  fhould  be  red  port,  claret,  brandy  and 
water  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  and 
fuch  like. 

As  a habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
drufted  perfpiration,  perlons  affefted  with  it  ought  to 
keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their  Ikin, 
and  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the  per- 
fpiration. Further  directions  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  this  complaint  will  be  found  under  the  ar- 
ticle Loofenefs. 

Of  Urine. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity 
and  appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of 
.either*.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be 

equal 

• ' ■ , v f ’ . t . ‘ 's*  v , . f : ; , f ; ■ \ f ) 

* It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  among  phyficinns,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
depended  on.  No  one  will  be  furprifed  at  this  who  confiders  how 
many  ways  it  may  be  affe&ed,  and  consequently  have  its  appear- 
ance altered.  The  pallions,  the  (late  of  the  atmofphere,  thequan- 
tity  and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  Hate  of 
the  other  evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  are  fuflicient  to 
induce  a change  either  in  the  quantity  or  appearance  of  the  urine. 
Any  one  who  attends  to  this,  will  be  aitonifhed  at  the  impudence  of 
thofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  difeafes,  and  pre- 

feribe 
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equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  ali- 
ment. But  iuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble 
of  meafuring  both,  he  would  find  that  every  thing 
which  altered  the  degree  of  perlpiration  would  alter 
this  proportion,  and  likewife  that  different  kinds  of 
aliment  would  afford  very  different  quantities  of  urine. 
Though  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  no  rule  can  be 
given  for  judging  of  the  precife  quantity  of  urine 
which  ought  to  be  difeharged,  yet  a perfon  of  com- 
mon fenfe  will  feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  know  when  it 
is  in  either  extreme.  • 

As  a free  difeharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 
actually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  oc  promoted  ; and  every  thing  that  may  obflruft  it 
fliould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion  and 
diicharge  of  urine  are  leffened  by  a fedentary  life, 
fieeping  on  beds  that  are  too  foft  and  warm,  food  of 
a dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors  which  are  aftrin- 
gent  and  heating,  as  red  port,  claret,  and  fuch  like, 
i hole  who  have  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  their  urine  is 
in  too  iinall  quantity,  or  who  have  any  fymptoms  of 
the  gravel,  ought  not  only  to  avoid  thefe  things,  but 
whatever  elfc  they  find  has  a tendency  to  leffen  the 
quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids, 

feribe  to  patients  from  the  bare  infpeflion  of  their  urine.  Thefe 
jmpoftors,  however,  are  very  common  all  over  Britain,  and  by  the 
amazing  credulity  of  the  populace,  many  of  them  amafs  confide- 
rable  fortunes.  Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  prevail  in 
this  country,  that  in  favour  of  urine  dodors  is  the  ftrongeft.  The 
common  people  haveftill  an  unlimited  faith  in  their  {kill,  although 
it  has  been  demonitrated  that  no  one  of  them,  unlefs  he  has  been 
previoufly  informed,  is  able  to  diltinguifh  the  urine  of  a horfe 
from  that  of  a man. 
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but  by  ftagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker, 
the  more  watery  parts  flying  ofl  firft,  and  the  mor® 
grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conflant 
tendency  which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation 
of  ftones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted* 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  indolent  and  fedentary 
people  are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than 
perfons  of  a more  active  life. 

Many  perfons  have  lofb  their  lives,  and  others 
have  brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable 
diforders,  by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a 
falfe  delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has  been  over- 
diftended,  it  often  lofes  its  power  of  action  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  either  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expel  it  properly. 
The  calls  of  Nature  ought  never  to  be  poftponed. 
Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a virtue  ; but  that  can  never  be 
reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  any  one  to  rifle 
his  health,  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too 
fmall  a quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the 
exceffive  ufe  of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  ftimu- 
lates  the  kidnies,  dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This  dis- 
order very  foon  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  a con- 
sumption. It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be  miti- 
gated by  ftrengthening  diet  and  aftringent  medi- 
cines, fuch  as  are  recommended  under  the  article 
Diabetes,  or  exceflive  difcharge  of  urine. 

Of  the  Perfpiration . 

Insensible  perfpiration  is  generally  reckoned  the 
greatefl:  of  all  the  difeharges  from  the  human  body. 

It 
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it  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  dif- 
eaies  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on  ; but  when 
it  is  obftru&ed,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  difor- 
dered.  This  difcharge  however  being  lefs  perceptible 
than  any  of  the  reft,  is  confequently  Ids  attended 
to.  Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers,  rheumatifms, 
agues,  &c.  often  proceed  from  obftru&ed  perfpi- 
ration  before  we  are  aware  of  its  having  taken 
place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  moft  of  them  im- 
pute their  dileafes  either  to  violent  ’ colds  which 
they  had  caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been 
neglected.  For  this  re  a ion,  inftead  of  a critical  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  perfpiration,  its  differ- 
ence in  different  leafons,  climates,  conftitutions,  &c. 
we  lhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  caufes  which 
moft  commonly  obftrudt  it,  and  to  fhew  how  far 
they  may  be  either  avoided,  or  have  their  influence 
countera&cd  by  timely  care.  The  want  of  a due  at- 
tention to  thefe  cofts  Britain  annually  fome  thoufands 
of  uieful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmofphere. 

One  of  the  moft  common  caufes  of  obftru&ed  per- 
fpiration, or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere. There  is  no  place  where  luch  changes  happen 
more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With  us  the 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  very  different 
in  the  different  fcafons  of  the  year,  but  often  change 
almoft  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  a few  days, 
and  fometimes  even  in  the  courfe  of  one  day.  That 

luch 
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fuch  changes  muft  affeft  the  ftate  of  the  perforation 
is  obvious  to  every  one  *. 

The  belt  method  of  fortifying  the  body  -again ft 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every  day. 
Thofe  who  keep  mod  within  doors  are  moil  liable  to 
catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  render  themfelves 
fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flighted:  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains,  coughs,  and  oppref- 
fions  of  the  bread:,  &c.  they  become  a kind  of  living 
barometers* 

Wet  Clothes . 

Wet  clothes  not  only,  by  their  coldnefs,  obftruct 
the  perfpiration,  but  their  moifture,  by  being  ab- 
'forbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafes. 
the  danger.  The  mod:  robufi:  conftitution  is  not  proof 
againft  the  danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes  ; they 
daily  occafion  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal 
diforders,  even  in  the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impoffible  for  people  who  go  frequently  abroad 
to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might 
generally  be  leffened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by 
changing  their  clothes  loon  ; when  this  cannot  be 
done,  they  fhould  keep  in  motion  till  they  be  dry. 
So  far  are  many  from  taking  this  precaution,  that 
they  often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the  fields  with  their 

* I never  knew  a more  remarkable  inftanceof  the  uncertainty 
©f  the  weather  in  this  country,  than  happened  while  I was 
writing  thefe  notes.  This  morning,  Augufl  14,  1783,  the 
thermometer  in  the  Ihade  was  down  at  fifty-three  degrees,  and  a 
very  few  days  ago  it  flood  above  eighty.  No  one  who  reflects 
on  fuch  great  and  fudden  changes  in  the  atmofphere  will  be  fury 
prifed'  to  find  colds,  coughs,  rheums,  with  other  afteflions  of 
the  breafl  and  bowels,  fo  common  in  this  country. 
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clothes  wet,  and  frequently  fleep  even  whole  nights 
in  this  condition.  The  frequent  inftances  which  we 
have  of  the  fatal  effe&s  of  this  conduct,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  deter  others  from  being  guilty  of  it. 

Wet  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The 
colic,  inflammations  of  the  bread  and  of  the  bowels, 
the  iliac  paflion,  cholera  morbus , &c.  are  often  occa- 
fioned  by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render 
this  lefs  dangerous ; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  poflible, 
to  be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not 
accuftomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet,  fliould 
be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refpett. 

Night  Air. 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obftrufted  by  night  air  ; 
even  in  l'ummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided.  The 
de  vs  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hotted  day, 
tn-ike  the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the  wea- 
ther is  cool.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the  evening 
dews  are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  climate  is  more 
temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be 
abroad  in  the  cool  evening  *,  but  this  is  a pleafure  to 
be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their  health.  The  effects 
of  evening  dews  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almofl:  im- 
perceptible i but  they  are  not  the  lels  to  be  dreaded  : 
We  would  therefore  advife  travellers,  labourers,  and 
all  who  are  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to  avoid 
them.  When  the  perfpiration  has  been  great,  thefe 
become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  attending 
to  this,  in  flat  marfhy  countries,  where  the  exhala- 
tions and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 
t a feized 
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feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfeys,  and  other 
dangerous  dileafes. 

Damp  Beds. 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being 
uied,  (landing  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  withouc 
fire.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers 
than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all  places 
where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  cold  and 
wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a good 
fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a dry  bed,  have  the 
perlpiration  reftored  ; but  if  he  be  put  into  a cold 
room,  and  laid  on  a damp  bed,  it  will  be  more  ob- 
Itrudted,  and  the  word  conlequences  will  enfue. 
Travellers  fliould  avoid  inns  which  are  noted  for 
damp  beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infe&ed  with  the 
plague,  as  no  man,  however  robufl,  is  proof  againft 
the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families  for 
the  reception  of  Grangers  are  often  equally  danger* 
ous.  All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not  fre- 
quently ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  beds,  which  are  not  flept  in  above  two  or 
three  times  a-year,  fhould  be  fafer*  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  people  complain  of  having 
caught  cold  by  changing  their  bed.  The  reafon  is 
obvious  : Were  they  careful  never  to  deep  in  a bed 
but  what  was  frequently  uled,  they  would  feldorri 
find  any  ill  confequences  from  a change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate  per* 
fon  when  on  a vifit,  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which  is 
kept  on  purpofe  for  Grangers.  That  ill-judged  piece 

of 
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of  complaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad 
confequences  from  this  quarter  might  eafily  be  pre- 
vented in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  fervants 
to  fleep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  refign  them  to  Gran- 
gers when  they  come.  In  inns  where  the  beds  are 
ufed  almoft  every  night,  nothing  elie  is  necefTary 
than  to  keep  the  rooms  well  feafoned  by  frequent 
fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

That  baneful  cuftom  faid  to  be  pra&ifed  in  many 
inns,  of  damping  fheets,  and  prefling  them  in  order 
to  lave  walking,  and ' afterwards  laying  them  on  the 
beds,  ought,  when  difcovered,  to  be  punilhed  with 
rite  utmoft  feverity.  It  is  really  a lpecies  of  murder, 
and  will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun-fhot. 
Indeed  no  linen,  elpecially  if  it  has  been  walked  in 
winter,  ought  to  be  ufed  till  it  has  been  expofed  for 
fome  time  to  the  fire  -,  nor  is  this  operation  lefs  necef- 
fary  for  linen  walked  in  lummer,  provided  it  has  lain 
by  for  any  length  of  time.  This  caution  is  the  more 
needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often  exceedingly  atten- 
tive to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at  an  inn,  yet  pay 
no  regard  to  a circumftance  of  much  more  import- 
ance*. 

Damp  Houfes. 

i 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  con- 
fequences •,  for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  Ikould  be 
careful  to  chufe  a dry  fituation.  A houfe  which 

* If  a perfon  fufpe&s  that  his  bed  is  damp,  the  fimple  precau- 
tion of  taking  off  the  iheets  and  lying  in  the  blankets,  with  all, 
or  moft  of  his  clothes  on,  will  prevent  all  the  danger.  I have 
pradifed  this  for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hurt  by  damp 
beds,  though  no  conftitution,  without  care,  is  proof  againit 
their  baneful  influence. 
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frands  on  a damp  marfhy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will  never 
be  thoroughly  dry.  All  houfes,  nnlefs  where  the 
ground  is  exceeding  dry,  fhoukThave  the  firft  floor 
a little  raifed.  Servants  and  others,  who  are  obliged 
to  live  in  cellars  and  funk  ftories,  feldom  continue 
long  in  health : Mahers  ought  furely  to  pay  fomc 
regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants,  as  well  as  to 
their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  inhabiting  a houfe  almoft  as  foon  as  the 
mafons,  plaflerers,  &c.  have  done  wflth  it : Such 
houfes  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs, 
but  likewile  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paint,  &c. 
The  afthmas,  confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  lungs,  fo  incident  to  people  who  work  in  thefe 

articles,  are  fuffleient  proofs  of  their  being  unwhole- 
fome. 

f • - \ 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  bv  an  iinfeafori- 
able  piece  of  cleanlinefs  5 I mean  the  pernicious 
cuftom  of  wafning  them  immediately  before  com- 
pany is  put  into  them.  Moil  people  catch  cold,  if 
they  fit  but  a very  fliort  time  in  a room  that  has 
been  lately  walked  ; the  delicate  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  fuch  a fituation,  and  even  the  robuft  are  not 
proof  again  ft  its  influence  *, 

* People  imagine  if  a good  fire  is  made  in  a room  after  it  has 
been  walked,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fitting  in  it ; but  they 
mu  it  give  me  leave  to  fay  that  this  increafes  the  danger.  The 

evaporation  excited  by  the  fire  generates  cold,  and  renders  the 
damp  more  aftive. 
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* ' \ 

Sadden  cTranfitions  from  Heat  to  Cold . 

Nothing  fo  frequently  obftru£ls  the  perfpiration 
as  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Colds 
are  feldom  caught,  unlefs  when  people  have  been 
too  much  heated.  Heat  rarities  the  blood,  quick- 
ens the  circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfpiration ; 
but  when  thefe  are  fuddenly  checked,  the  confe- 
quences  muft  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impoflible  for 
labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fome  occafions  *,  but 
it  is  generally  in  their  power  to  let  themfelves  cool 
gradually,  to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave 
oT  work,  to  make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  reft 
themfelves  in,  and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open 
fields.  Thefe  eafy  rules,  if  obferved,  would  often 
prevent  fevers  and  other  fatal  diforders. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  when 
hot,  to  drink  freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors. 
This  condixft  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft  indeed 
is  hard  to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  ap- 
petite frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and  makes 
us  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.  Every  pea- 
fant,  however,  knows,  if  his  horfe  be  permitted  to 
drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after  violent  exercife, 
and  be  immediately -put  into  the  ftable,  or  fuffered 
to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kill  him.  This  they 
take  the  utmoft  care  to  prevent.  It  were  well  if 
they  were  equally  attentive  to  their  own  fafety. 

Thirst  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without 
fwallowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The 
fields  afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the 
very  chewing  of  which  would  abate  thirft.  Water 
kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again. 
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it  frequently  repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effcd.  If 
a bit  of  bread  be  eaten  along  with  a few  mouthfuls  of 
water,  it  will  both  quench  thirft  more  effectual ly,  and 
make  the  danger  lefs.  When  a perfon  is  extremely 
hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits,  if  it  can 
be  obtained,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing  elfe. 
But  if  any  one  has  been  lb  foolilh,  when  hot,  as  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought  to  continue  his 
exercife  at  lead,  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly 
warmed  upon  his  ftomach.. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad  effeds 
which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body 
is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned  immediate 
death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fevers  of  various 
kinds,  are  its  common  confequences.  Neither  is  it 
lafe  when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or 
the  like.  Thefe  indeed  have  not  fo  fudden  an  effed 
on  the  body  as  cold  liquors,  but  they  are  notwith- 
danding  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors 
till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediately  going 
into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Colds^ 
coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the  bread,  are  the 
ufual  effeds  of  this  condud,-  Yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  people,  after  they  have  drank 
warm  liquors  for  feveral  hours,  to  walk  or  ride  a 
number  of  miles  in  the  colded  night,  or  to  ramble 
about  in  the  dreets  *. 


The  tap-rooms  in  London  and  other  great  towns,  where 
fuch  numbers  of  people  fpend  their  evenings,  are  highly  perni- 
cious. The  breath  of  a number  of  people  crowded  "into  a low 
apartment  with  the  addition  of  fires,  candles,  the  fmoke  of  to- 
bacco and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  &c.  mnft  not  only  render  it 

hurtful  to  continue  in  fuch  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out  of 
shem  into  a cold  and  chilly  atmofphere 
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People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  tothrovf 
open  a window,  and  to  lit  near  it.  This  is  a molt 
dangerous  practice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit  with- 
out  doors  than  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  the  current  of 
air  is  directed  againft  one  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Inflammatory  fevers  and  confumptions  have  often  been 
occafioned  by  fitting  or  (landing  thinly  cloathed  near 
an  open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open  windows 
Ids  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to  be  done,  even 
in  the  hotted  feafon,  unlefs  the  window  is  at  a diftance. 

I have  known  mechanics  frequently  contrail  fatal  dif- 
eales,  by  working  ftript  at  an  open  window,  and  would 
advife  all  of  them  to  beware  of  fuch  a pra&ice. 

Nothing  expofcs  people  more  to  catch  coid  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm  ; Rich  perfons 
may  be  laid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houfes  •,  they  can 
hardly  fiir  abroad  to  vifit.a  neighbour,  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon 
for  keeping  houfes  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is 
fufficient : &But  no  houfe  that  is  too  hot  can  be  whole- 
fome  •,  heat  deftroys  the  fpring  and  elafiicity  of  the 
air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs, 
and  the  other  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  it  is, 
that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs 
prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glais- 

houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  them- 
R-lves  when  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but 
mad  nets  itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  erfeit  of  this 
conduit.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  aihon  of  a 
madman  to  deferve  a ierious  confideration. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every 
one  ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  ail 
Ridden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  KeeP^ 
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body  in  as  uniform  a temperature  as  pofTible  ; or, 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let  it 
cool  gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  ftritft  an  attention  to 
thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  delicate.  So 
far  however  is  this  from  being  my  defign,  that  the 
very  firft  rule  propofed  for  preventing  colds,  is  to 
harden  the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  the  open  air. 

I shall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of 
my  fubjedt,  by  giving  an  abftracf  of  the  juftly  cele- 
brated advice  of  Celius,  with  relpedl  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health.  “ A man,”  fays  he,  “ who  is 
“ blefled  with  good  health,  fhould  confine  himfelf 
tc  to  no  particular  rules,  either  with  refpedt  to  regi- 
“ men  or  medicine.  He  ought  frequently  to  diver-, 

“ fify  his  manner  of  living;  to  be  fometimes  in 
“ town,  fometimes  in  the  country ; to  hunt,  fail 
“ indulge  himfelf  in  reft,  but  more  frequently  to 
ufe  exercife.  He  ought  to  ref ufe  no  kind  of  food 
“ that  is  commonly  ufed,  but  fometimes  to  eat  more 
“ and  fometimes  lefs ; fometimes  to  make  one  at 
“ an  entertainment,  and  fometimes  to  forbear  it ; 

“ to  make  rather  two  meals  a-day  than  one,  and  al- 
*6  ways  to  eat  heartily,  provided  he  can  digelt  it.  ' 
“ He  ought  neither  too  eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too 
f<  fcrupuloufly  to  avoid,  intercourfe  with  the  fair 
“ fex  : Pleafures  of  this  kind,  rarely  indulged,  ren- 

44  der  the  body  alert  and  a&ive,  but  when  too  fre- 
“ quently  repeated,  weak  and  languid.  He  fhould 
“ be  careful  uptime  of  health  not  ro  deftroy,  by  ex- 
cefTes  of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of  conflitutipij 
which  fhould  fupport  him  under  ficknefs,” 
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PART  II. 

OF  DISEASES. 

CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

TH  E knowledge  of  difeafes  does  not  depend  fo 
much  upon  icientific  principles  as  many  ima- 
gine. It  is  chiefly  the  refult  of  experience  and  ob- 
fervation.  By  attending  the  fick,  and  caiefully 
obferving  the  various  occurrences  in  dileales,  a great 
degree  ot  accuracy  may  be  acquired,  both  in  didin- 
gu idling  their  fymptoms,  and  in  the  application  Oi 
medicines.  Elence  ienflble  nuries,  and  other  perlons 
who  wait  upon  tne  ftck,  oiten  dilcover  a diieafe 
fooner  than  thole  who  have  been  bred  to  phyfic.  Vv  e 
do  not  however  mean  to  infinuate  that  a medical 
education  is  of  no  ufe  : It  is  doubtlels  of  the  greated 

importance  *,  but  it  never  can  fupply  the  place  of 

observation  and  experience. 

Every  diieafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  affemblage 
of  fymptoms,  and  mud  be  didinguilhed  by  thofe 
which  are  mod  obvious  and  permanent,  mdead 
therefore  of  giving  a claflical  arrangement  of  cineales, 
according  to  the  lydematic  method,  it  will  be  more 
disable, °in  a performance  of  this  nature,  to  give  a 
full  and  accurate  description  of  each  particular  difeafe 

as  it  occurs  ; and,  where  any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one 

difeafe 
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difeafe  have  a near  refemblance  to  thofe  of  another, 
to  take  notice  of  that  circumftance,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  point  out  the  peculiar  or  charadteriftic  fymp- 
toms  by  which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed.  By  a due 
attention  to  thefe,  the  inveftigation  of  difeafes  will  be 
found  to  be  a lefs  difficult  matter  than  moft  people 
would  at  firft  be  ready  to  imagine. 

A proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  tem- 
per of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will 
likewife  greatly  affift,  both  in  the  inveftigation  and 
treatment  of  difeafes. 

In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the  nerves 
extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin ; whereas  in 
old  age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves  become  almoft 
infenfible,  and  many  of  the  veffels  imperviable. 
Thefe  and  other  peculiarities  render  the  difeafes  of  the 
young  and  aged  very  different,  and  of  courfe  they 
muft  require  a different  method  of  treatment. 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  which  do  not 
afflict  the  other  fex : Bcfides,  the  nervous  fyftem 

being  more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men,  their  dif- 
eafes require  to  be  treated  with  greater  caution. 
They  are  lefs  able  to  bear  large  evacuations  ; and 
all  ftimulating  medicines  ought  to  be  adminiftered 
to  them  with  a fparing  hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  difpofe  per- 
fons  to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  ne- 
cefiary  to  treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner. 
A delicate  perfon,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves, 
who  lives  moftly  within  doors,  muft  not  be  treated, 
under  any  difeafe,  precilely  in  the  fame  manner  as 
one  who  is  hardy  and  robuft,  and  who  is  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air. 
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The  temper  of  mind  ought  to  be  carefully  attend- 
ed to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful  tem- 
per, both  occafion  and  aggravate  difeafes.  In  vain  do 
we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  remove  maladies 
which  proceed  from  the  mind.  When  it  is  affedled, 
the  beft  medicine  is  to  footh  the  paffions,  to  divert 
the  mind  from  anxious  thought,  and  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient as  ealy  and  cheerful  as  poflible. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  cli- 
mate, or  place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he 
breathes,  his  diet,  &c,  Such  as  live  in  low  marfhy 
fituations  are  fubjedt  to  many  difeafes  which  are  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries.  Thofe 
who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  have  many  ma- 
ladies to  which  the  more  happy  ruftics  are  entire 
grangers.  Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  indulge  in 
flrong  licjuors,  are  liable  to  difeafes  which  do  not 
aflfedl  the  temperate  and  abftemious,  £cc. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  different 
occupations  and  fituations  in  life  difpofe  men  to  pecu- 
liar difeafes.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  inquire  into 
the  patient’s  occupation,  manner  of  life,  &c.  1 his 

will  not  only  affift  us  in  finding  out  the  difeafe,  but 
will  likewife  diredt  us  in  the  treatment  of  it.  It  would 
be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the  laborious  and  the  le- 
dentary  precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  even  luppofing 
them  to  labour  under  the  fame  dileafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  enquire,  whether  the 
difeafe  be  conftitutional  or  accidental  •,  whether  it  has 
been  of  long  or  fhort  duration  ^ whether  it  proceeds 
from  any  great  and  fudden  alteration  in  the  diet, 
manner  of  life,  &c.  The  hate  of  the  patient’s  body, 
and  of  the  other  evacuations,  ought  alfo  to  be  enquired 
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into ; and  likewife  whether  he  can  with  eafe  per* 
form  all  the  vital  and  animal  fun&ions,  as  breath- 
ing, digeftion,  &c. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  proper  to  enquire  what  difeafes 
the  patient  has  formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what 
medicines  were  mod  beneficial  to  him  ; if  he  has  a 
Itrong  averfion  to  any  particular  drug,  &c. 

As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  beanfwered 
by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firfl  thing  to  be  attend- 
ed to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Thofe  who  know 
no  better,  imagine  that  every  thing  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  a medicine  poffcfTes  fome  wonderful  power 
or  l'ecret  charm,  and  think,  if  the  patient  fwallows 
enough  of  drugs,  that  he  muff  do  well.  This  miftake 
has  many  ill  confequences.  It  makes  people  truft  to 
drugs,  and  neglect  their  own  endeavours;  befides, 
it  difcourages  all  attempts  to  relieve  the  fick,  where 
medicines  cannot  be  obtained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  tifeful  in  their  place, 
and,  when  adminiftered  with  prudence,  they  may  do 
much  good  ; but  wnen  they  are  put  in  place  of  every 
thing  eife,  or  adminiftered  at  random,  which  is  not 
feldom  the  cafe,  they  mult  do  mifchief.  We  would 
therefore  wifh  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  from 
the  purfuit  of  lecret  medicines,  to  fuch  things  as  they 
are  acquainted  with.  The  proper  regulation  of  thefe 
may  often  do  much  good,  and  there  is  little  danger 
of  their  ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light  and 
of  ealy  digeftion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  lor  a per- 
fon  with  a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as  for  one 
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in  a fever  to  eat  the  fame  kind  of  food,  and  in  the 
fame  quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  perfect  health. 
Even  abltinence  alone  will  often  cure  a fever,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  has  been  occafioned  by  excefs  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking. 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleu- 
rifles,  peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  wheys,  wa- 
tery infufions  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  &c.  are 
not  only  proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but  they 
are  likewile  the  bed  medicines  which  can  be  admi- 
nidered. 

In  fevers  of  a flow,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind, 
where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and 
where  the  patient  mud  be  fupported  with  cordials, 
that  intention  can  always  be  more  effectually  anfwer- 
ed  by  nourifhing  diet  and  generous  wines,  than  by 
any  medicines  yet  known.. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  import- 
ance in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeales.  Perlons 
afflicted  with  low  fpirits,  wind,  weak  . nerves,  and 
other  hypochondriacal  affeCtions,  generally  find  more 
benefit  from  the  ufe  of  folid  food  and  generous  li- 
quors, than  from  all  the  cordial  and  carminative 
medicines  which  can  be  adminidered  to  them. 

The  feurvy,  that  mod  obdinate  malady,  will 
fooner  yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all 
the  boaded  antifcorbutic  remedies  of  the  (hops. 

In  confumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated, 
and  the  ftomach  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to 
diged  the  folid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  aflimi- 
late  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confiding  chiefly 
of  milk  will  not  only  fupport  the  patient,  but  will 
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often  cure  the  difeafe  after  every  other  medicine 
has  failed. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  import- 
ance than  to  diet.  The  ftrange  infatuation  which 
has  long  induced  people  to  fhut  up  the  fuk  from  all 
communication  with  the  external  air,  has  done  great 
mifchief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  many  other 
difeafes,  the  patient  will  receive  more  benefit  from 
having  the  freth  air  prudently  admitted  into  his 
chamber,  than  from  all  the  medicines  which  can  be 
given  him. 

Exercise  may  likewife,  in  many  cafes,  be  con- 
fidered  as  a medicine1.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  for  example,  will  be  of  more  lervice  in  the 
cure  of  confumptions,  glandular  obfkuclions,  Sec, 
than  any  medicine  yet  known.  In  difeafes  which 
proceed  from  a relaxed  ft  ate  of  the  folids,  the  cold 
bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gymnaftic  regimen,  will 
be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance,  in  the  cure 
ok  difeafes,  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is 
fuffered  to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires 
from  his  body  is  again  reforbed,  or  taken  up  into  it, 
which  lerves  to  nonrifh  the  difeafe,  and  increafe  the 
danger.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  cleanli- 
nefs alone;  mod  of  them  may  be  mitigated  by  ir, 
and  in  all  of  them  it  is  highly  neceffary  both  for  the 
patient  and  thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  neceffary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  re- 
gimen in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  difeafes 
without  medicine3  but  medicine  will  feldom  fuccced 
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where  a proper  regimen  is  negle&ed.  For  this  rea« 
ion,  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  always 
given  the  fird  place  to  regimen.  Thofe  who  are  igno- 
rant of  medicine  may  confine  themlelves  to  it  only. 
For  others,  who  have  more  knowledge,  we  have  re- 
commended fome  of  the  mod  fimple,  but  approved, 
forms  of  medicine  in  every  difeafe.  Thefc,  however, 
are  never  to  be  adminiftered  but  by  people  of  better 
underftanding  •,  nor  even  by  them  without  the  great- 
dt  precaution. 


C H A P.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

AS  more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  faid  to  perifh 
by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  caufes.  The  moft  general  caufes  of  fevers 
are,  infection , errors  in  diet , unwholefome  air , violent 
emotions  of  the  mind , excefs  or  fuppreffion  of  nfual  evacu- 
ations, external  or  internal  injuries , and  extreme  degrees 
of  heat  or  cold.  As  mod  of  theie  have  already  been 
treated  of  at  confiderable  length,  and  their  effects 
fhewn,  we  fhall  not  now  refume  the  confideration  of 
them,  but  fhall  only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would 
wifia  to  avoid  fevers  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay 
the  mod  pun&ual  attention  to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  mod  frequent  of  all  dif- 
eafes, but  they  are  likewife  the  mod  complex  : In  the 
mod  fimple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a combi- 
nation of  feveral  different  fymptoms.  The  didin- 
guifhjng  fymptoms  of  fever  are,  increafed  heat , fre- 
quency 
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quency  of  pulfe , lofs  of  appetite , general  debility , z# 
/&?  head , and  a difficulty  in  performing  fome  of  the  vital 
cr  animal  functions.  The  other  fymptoms  ulually 
attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea,  third,  anxiety,  deli- 
rium, wearinefs,  wafting  of  the  flefti,  want  of  deep, 
or  the  deep  difturbed  and  not  refreshing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  complains  firil  of  languor  or  liftledheis, 
forenefs  of  the  flefti,  or  the  bones,  as  the  country 
people  exprefs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, ficknefs,  with  clamminefs  of  the  mouth  *,  after 
lome  time  come  on  exceflive  heat,  violent  third, 
reftleflnefs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  begins 
with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  excefiive  cold,  accompa- 
nied with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite  *,  frequently  the 
cold  is  attended  with  ftiivering,  oppreftion  about  the 
heart,  and  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  or  vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting,  in- 
termitting, and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutaneous 
eruption  or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
eryfipelas,  &c.  By  a continual  fever  is  meant  that 
which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  or  which  (hews  no  remarkable  increafc 
or  abatement  in  the  fymptoms.  This  kind  of  fever  is 
likewife  divided  into  acute,  flow,  and  malignant.  The 
fever  is  called  acute  when  its  progrefs  is  quick,  and 
the  fymptoms  violent ; but  when  thefe  are  more  gen- 
tle, it  is  generally  denominated  flow.  When  livid  or 
petechial  fpots  Ihew  a putrid  date  of  the  humours, 
the  fever  is  called  malignant , putrid , cr  petechial. 

A R emitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only 
in  degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  dccreafes,  or 
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exacerbations  and  remiffions,  but  never  wholly  leaves 
the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Inter- 
mitting fevers,  or  agues,  are  thofe  which,  during  the 
time  that  the  patient  may  be  faid  to  be  ill,  have  evi- 
dent intervals  or  remiffions  of  the  lymptoms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  her- 
felf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick,  to  obferve  with 
diligence  which  way  Nature  points,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  affift  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are  fo 
framed,  as  to  have  a conftant  tendency  to  expel  or 
throw  off  whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  This  is 
generally  done  by  urine,  fweat,  (tool,  expectoration, 
vomit,  or  lbme  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Nature, 
at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  attended  to  and 
promoted,  it  would  feldom  continue  long  •,  but  when 
her  attempts  are  either  negleCted  or  counteracted,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  difeafe  proves  fatal.  There  are 
daily  inftances  of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold, 
have  all  the  fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever  ; but  by 
keeping  warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing 
their  feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the  fymptoms  in  a few 
hours  difappear,  and  the  danger  is  prevented.  When 
fevers  of  a putrid  kind  threaten,  the  belt  method  of 
obviating  their  effeCts  is  by  repeated  vomits. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  immediate  caules  ot  fevers*,  but 
to  mark  their  molt  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to  point 
out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with  refpedt  to 
his  diet,  drink,  air,  & c.  in  the  different  Rages  of  the 
difeafe.  In  thefe  articles  the  inclinations  of  the  pa- 
tient will,  in  a great  meafure,  dired  our  conduCt. 

Almost 
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Almost  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
third,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a cool- 
ing nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ule  of 
water , and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  io  likely 
to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove 
fpafms  and  obdrudtions,  promote  perlpiration,  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and,  in  fhort,  produce 
every  falutary  effedl  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory 
fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel, 
or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of  which  water  is  the 
bafis  ? The  necedity  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  Ikin,  and  the 
burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  third 
of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from  fruits, 
as  decodtions  of  tamarinds,  apple-tea,  orange-whey, 
and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be 
prepared  from  marfhmallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime-tree 
buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors, 
efpecially  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable  to 
the  patient,  and  fhould  never  be  denied  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  a fever  the  patient  generally 
complains  of  great  lafiltude  or  wearinefs,  and  has  no 
inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  (hews  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  him  eafy,  and,  if  poflible,  in  bed  ; 
lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  violence 
of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  all  her  force  to  overcome  the  difeafe. 
The  bed  alone  would  often  remove  a fever  at  the  be- 
ginning •,  but  when  the  patient  druggies  with  the  dif- 
eafe, indead  of  driving  it  off,  he  only  fixes  it  the 
deeper,  and  renders  it  more  dangerous.  This  ob- 
1 6 fervation 
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fervation  is  too  often  verified  in  travellers,  who  hap- 
pen, when  on  a journey,  to  be  feized  with  a fever* 
Their  anxiety  to  get  home  induces  them  to  travel 
with  the  fever  upon  them,  which  conduct  feldom 
fails  to  render  it  fatal* 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well -as  the  body  fhould  be 
kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the  fick. 
Indeed  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagination  in- 
creafes  the  diieafe*,  for  which  reafon  every  perfon  in 
a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  nei- 
ther allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that  may  in 
the  leaft  affedt  or  difcompole  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greatefl 
inclination  for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appetite 
for  folid  food  ; hence  the  impropriety  of  urging  him 
to  take  vidtuals  is  evident.  Much  folid  food  in  a 
fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  oppreffes  nature,  and* 
inflead  of  nourifhing  the  patient,  ferves  only  to  feed 
the  difeafe.  What  food  the  patient  takes  fhould  be 
in  Email  quantity,  light,  and  of  eafy  digeftion.  It 
ought  to  be  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  panada* 
roalfed  apples,  gruels,  and  fuch  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken 
ill,  run  diredly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials* 
and  pour  wine,  fpirits,  &c.  into  the  patient,  who 
perhaps  never  had  been  accuftomed  to  tafle  fuch 
liquors  when  in  health.  If  there  be  any  degree  of 
fever,  this  conduct  miift  increafe  it,  and  if  there  be 
none,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  raife  one.  Stuffing 
the  patient  with  fweetmeats  and  other  delicacies,  is 
like  wife  very  pernicious.  Thefe  are  always  harder 
to  digell  than  common  food,  and  cannot  fail  to  hurt 
the  iiomach. 
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Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a fever 
than  frefh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety,  but 
cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves  every 
way  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a manner  difled 
to  death  in  fevers,  for  want  of  frefh  air;  yet  fuch  is 
the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  mod  people,  that 
the  moment  they  think  a perfon  in  a fever,  they  ima- 
gine he  fhould  be  kept  in  a clofe  chamber,  into  which 
not  one  particle  of  frefh  air  mull  be  admitted.  In- 
ilead  of  this,  there  ought  to  be  a conflant  dream  of 
frefh  air  into  a Tick  perlon’s  chamber,  fo  as  to  keep 
it  moderately  cool.  Indeed  its  degree  of  warmth 
ought  never  to  be  greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one 
in  perfed  health. 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a lick  perfon’s  chamber, 
or  hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  people 
breathing  in  it.  When  the  blood  is  inflamed,  or  the 
humours  in  a putrid  date,  air  that  has  been  breathed 
repeatedly  will  greatly  increafe  the  difeale.  Such  air 
not  only  loles  its  fpnng,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the 
purpofe  of  refpiration,  but  acquires  a noxious  qua- 
lity, which  renders  it  in  a manner  poifonous  to  the 
lick. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and  de- 
prefied,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cordials, 
but  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  cheer  and  com- 
fort his  mind.  Many,  from  a miltaken  zeal,  when 
they  think  a perfon  in  danger,  indead  of  folacing  his 
mind  with  the  hopes  and  confolations  of  religion, 
fright  him  with  the  views  of  hell  and  damnation.  It 
would  be  unfuitable  here  to  dwell  upon  the  impro- 
priety and  dangerous  confequences  of  this  conduit ; 
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it  often  hurts  the  body,  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
feldom  benefits  the  foul. 

Amongst  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a 
fever  generally  higgefls  the  necefiity  of  bleeding. 
This  notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  moll 
fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature  *,  but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are 
now  feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations, 
and  a different  manner  of  living,  have  fo  changed  the 
ftate  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly 
one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is  necelfary.  In 
moft  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers,  which  are  now 
fo  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful,  as  it  weakens 
the  patient,  finks  his  Ipints,  &cc.  W e would  recom- 
mend this  general  rule,  never  to  bleed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a fever,  unlefs  there  be  evident  figns  of 
inflammation.  Bleeding  is  an  excellent  medicine 
when  necelfary,  but  Ihould  never  be  wantonly  per- 
formed. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  fvveating  is 
always  necelfary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When 
the  fever  proceeds  from  an  obitrucled  peripiration,- 
this  notion  is  not  ill-founded.  II  the  patient  only 
lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  drinks  freely  of  water-gruel,  or  any  other 
weak,  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  perfpire 
freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  diluting 
drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal  fpafm,  which  generally 
affects  the  fkin  at  the  beginning  of  a fever it  will 
open  the  pores,  and  promote  the  perforation,  by 
means  of  which  the  fever  may  often  be  carried  ofl. 
But  inflead  of  this,  the  common  pra&ice  is  to  heap 
clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  to  give  him  things  ot  a- 
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hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpiceries,  &c.  which  fire  his 
blood,  incrcafe  the  fpafms,  and  render  the  difeafe 
more  dangerous. 

In  all  fevers  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
the  patient’s  longings.  Theie  are  the  calls  of  Nature, 
and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  life.  Patients 
are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every  thing  that  the 
fickly  appetite  may  crave  ; but  it  is  generally  right  to 
let  theni  have  a little  cf  what  they  eagerly  defire, 
though  it  may  not  lcem  altogether  proper.  What  the 
patient  longs  tor,  his  fiomach  will  generally  d i ge ft  ^ 
and  fuch  things  have  fometimes  a very  happy  effeCt. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great 
care  is  necefiary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many  perfons, 
by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have  loft  their 
lives,  or  contracted  other  difeafes  of  an  obftinate  na- 
ture. As  the  body  after  a fever  is  weak  and  delicate, 
it  is  neceiTary  to  guard  again!!  catching  cold.  Mode- 
rate exercife  in  the  open  air  will  be  of  ufe,  but  great 
fatigue  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  ; agreeable  com- 
pany will  alfo  have  a good  effeCL  The  diet  mult  be 
light,  but  nourifhing.  It  fhould  be  taken  Frequently, 
but  in  fmall  quantities.  It  is  dangerous  at  fuch  a 
time  to  eat  as  much  as  the  fiomach  may  crave. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR 

AGUES. 

NTERMITTING  fevers  afford  the  bed  oppor- 
■ tunity  both  °f  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever, 
and  alfo  the  effeCls  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at 
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a lofs  to  diftinguifh  an  intermitting  fever  from  any 
other,  and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now  almoft 
univerfally  known. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  See. 

CAUSES. -Agues  are  occafioned  by  effluvia 

from  putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evident  from 
their  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and  being  moft 
frequent  in  countries  where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  as 
in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridgefhire,  the  Hun- 
dreds of  Efiex,  See.  This  difeafe  may  alfo  be  occa- 
fioned by  eating  too  much  (tone  fruit,  by  a poor 
watery  diet,  damp  houfes,  evening  dews,  lying  upon 
the  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue,  depreffing 
pafflons,  and  the  like.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a 
high  country  remove  to  a low  one,  they  are  gene- 
rally feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  and  to  fuch  the 
difeafe  is  moft  apt  to  prove  fatal.  In  a word,  what- 
ever relaxes  the  folids,  diminiffles  the  perfpiration, 
or  obftructs  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  or  fmall 
veffels,  difpofes  the  body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  gene- 

rally begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins,  wea- 
rinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
ftretching,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great  ficknefs 
and  vomiting  j to  which  fucceed  fhivering  and  vio- 
lent (baking.  Afterwards  the  fkin  becomes  moift, 
and  a profufe  lweat  breaks  out,  which  generally  ter- 
minates the  fit  or  paroxyfm.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
difeafe  comes  on  luddenly,  when  the  perfon  thinks 
himfelf  in  perfect  health  3 but  it  is  more  commonly 
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preceded  by  liftleffnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  the 
fymptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN. While  the  fit  continues,  the  pa- 

tient ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange- 
whey,  weak  camomile  tea;  or,  if  his  fpirits  be  low, 
fmall  wine-whey,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon. 
All  nis  drink  fhould  be  warm,  as  that  will  afiifl:  in 
bringing  on  the  fweat,  and  confequently  fhorten  the 
paroxyim  *. 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  muft  be  fup- 
ported  with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but  light  and 
eafy  of  digeQion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago, 
gruel  with  a little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch 
like.  His  drink  may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated  with 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  lometimes  a little 
weak  punch.  He  may  likewife  drink  infufions  of 
bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood,  or  water- tre- 
foil, and  may  now  and  then  take  a glafs  of  fmall 
wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or  fame  other 
bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  l'olids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the  fits  as  he 
can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad,  riding  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of  great  fervice. 
But  if  he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought 
to  take  fuch  as  his  ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  prolong  an  intermitting  fever,  than 
indulging  a lazy  indolent  difpofition. 

* Dr.  Lind  fays,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum 
put  into  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink,  and  given  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  promotes  the  fweat,  fhortens 
She  fit,  relieves  the  head,  and  tends  greatly  to  remove  the  difeafe^ 
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Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,, 
will  often  go  off  without;  medicine  •,  and  when  the 
difeafe  is  mild,  in  an  opeh  dry  country,  there  is  lel- 
dom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  us  courfe  *, 
but  when  the  patienfs  ftrength  feems  to  decline,  or 
the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in  dan- 
ger, medicine  ought  immediately  to  be  adminiftered. 
This  however  fhould  never  be  done  till  the  difeafe  be 
properly  formed,  that  is  to  fay,  till  the  patient  has 
had  fever al  fits  of  fhaking  and  fvveating. 

MEDICINE. -The  hrfl  thing  to  be  done  in 

the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the 
ftomach  and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders  the  ap- 
plication of  other  medicines  more  lafe,  but  likewife 
more  efficacious.  In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach  is  ge- 
nerally loaded  with  cold  vifcid  phlegm,  and  fre- 
quently  great  quantities  of  bile  aie  diicharged  oy  vo- 
mit •,  which  plainly  points  out  the  neceffity  of  fuch 
evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to  be  adminiftered 
before  the  patient  takes  any  other  medicine.  A 
dofe  of  ipecacoanha  will  generally  anfwer  this  pur- 
oofe  very  well.  A fcruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  pow- 
der will  be  fnfficient  for  an  adult,  and  for  a younger 
perfon  the  dofe  muft  be  lefs  in  proportion.  After  the 
vomit  begins  to  operate,  the  patient  ought  to  drink 
plentifully  of  weak  camomile-tea.  The  vomit  fhould 
be  taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  return  of  the 
fit,  and  may  be  repeated  at  the  diftance  of  two  or 
three  days.  Vomits  not  only  cleanie  the  ftomach, 
' but  increafe  the  perforation,  and  all  the  other  fe- 
cretions,  which  render  them  of  fuch  importance,  that 
they  often  cure  intermitting  fevers  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  any  other  medicine. 
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Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful,  and  often 
neceflary,  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmarr  purge 
has  been  known  to  cure  an  obflinatc  ague,  after  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in 
vain.  Vomits,  however,  are  more  fuitable  in  this 
difeale,  and  render  purging  lefs  neceflary;  but  if  the 
patient  be  afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he  ought  in  this 
cafe  to  cleanfe  the  bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  Glau- 
ber’s fait,  jalap,  or  rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  exceflive  heat, 
a delirium,  &c.  give  re  a Ion  to  fufpefl  an  inflam- 
mation ; but  as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflamma- 
tory (late  in  intermitting  fevers,  this  operation  is 
rarely  neceflary.  When  frequently  repeated,  it  tends 
to  prolong  the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fafely 
ufe  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
way  that  is  mod  agreeable  to  him.  No  prepa- 
ration of  the  bark  feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the 
mod  Ample  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in 
powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  bed  Peruvian  bark,  finely  pow- 
dered, may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  doles.  Thefe 
may  either  be  made  into  bolufles,  as  they  are  ufed, 
with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in  a glafs  of  red 
wine,  a cup  of  camomile-tea,  water-gruel,  or  any 
other  drink  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the-  patient  *. 

* It  has  lately  been  obferved,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  power- 
ful than  that  which  has  for  fome  time  been  in  common  ufe.  Its 
fuperior  efficacy  feems  to  arife  from  its  being  of  a more  perfect 
growth  than  the  quill  bark,  and  confequently  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant, 
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Itf  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the 
above  doles  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during 
the  interval  of  the  fits.  By  this  method  the  patient 
will  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between  each 
paroxyfm.  In  a tertian,  or  third-day  ague,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  take  a dole  every  third  hour  during 
the  interval,  and  in  a quartan  every  fourth.  If  the 
patient  cannot  take  lo  large  a dofe  of  the  bark,  he 
may  divide  each  of  the  powders  into  two  parts,  and 
take  one  every  hour,  &c.  For  a young  perfon,  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be  fufficient, 
and  the  dole  muft  be  adapted  to  the  age,  conflitu- 
tion,  and  violence  of  the  fymptoms  *. 

The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure 
an  ague;  the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave  off 
taking  the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxyfins  are 
Hopped,  but  ffiould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there  is 
reai'on  to  believe  the  dileale  is  entirely  overcome. 
Mod  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medicine 
long  enough.  They  are  generally  directed  to  take  it 
till  the  fits  are  Hopped,  then  to  leave  it  off,  and  begin 
again  at  fome  diftance  of  time  ; by  which  means  the 
difeafe  gathers  ftrength,  and  often  returns  with  as 

* In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obftinate  nature,  I have  found 
it  necefl'ary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  farter.  Indeed  the  benefits 
ariiing  from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a large  quantity 
cf  it  being  adminiftered  in  a fliort  time.  Several  ounces  of  bark 
given  in  a few  days,  will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  taken  in 
ihe  courfe  of  fome  weeks.  When  this  medicine  is  intended  either  ✓ 
to  flop  a mortification,  or  cure  an  obrtinate  ague,  it  ought  to  be 
thrown  in  as  fart  as  the  ftomach  can  poflibly  bear  it.  Inattention 
to  this  circumrtance  has  hurt  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  beft 
medicines  of  which  we  are  in  pofleflion. 
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much  violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may  always  be 
prevented  by  the  patient’s  continuing  to  take  fmall 
doles  of  the  medicine  for  feme  time  after  the  fymp- 
toms  difappear.  This  is  both  the  mod  fafe  and  ef- 
fectual method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  camomile  flowers,  and  an  hand- 
ful of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a mor- 
tar, may  be  ufed  in  form  of  infufion  or  tea.  Aboui 
half' an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into 
a tea-pot,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water 
poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  infufion  drank  three 
or  four  times  a day  will  greatly  promote  the  cure. 
Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infufion, 
may  put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a 
bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above, 
or  any  other  proper  infufion  of  bitters,  a fmaller 
quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed,  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  cure  an  ague  *. 

Those  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubftance, 
may  take  it  in  decoftion  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of 
bark  in  powder  may  be  infuled  in  a bottle  of  white 

• There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our  own  plants  or 
barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and  allringent,  would  fucceed  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  especially  when  allifted  by  aromatics. 
But  as  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  approved  in  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe,  and  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  a very  reafonable  rate, 
it  is  of  lefs  importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We  cannot 
however  omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  is  very  often 
adulterated,  and  that  it  requires  confiderable  {kill  to  diftinguifli 
between  the  genuine  and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make  people 
my  cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it. 
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wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  (baking  the 
bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  lubfide,  and  pour 
off  the  dear  liquor.  A wine  glafs  may  be  drank 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is 
occafmn.  It  a deco&ion  be  more  agreeable,  ail 
ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of  fnake-root 
broiled,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of  wormwood, 
may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  into  an  Englifh  pint. 
To  rhe  drained  liquor  may  be  added  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken  frequently. 

In  obftinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  a (lifted  by  brandy,  or  other 
warm  cordials,  than  taken  alone.  This  I have  had 
frequently  occafion  to  obferve  in  a country  where 
intermittent  fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  feldom 
fucceeded  unlefs  affifted  by  fnake-root,  ginger,  ca- 
nella  alba,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatic.  When  the 
fits  are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe  the 
fever  often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory  na- 
ture, it  will  be  fafer  to  keep  out  the  aromatics,  and 
to  add  fait  of  tartar  in  their  Head.  But  in  an  obfti- 
nate tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn  or 
beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines 

arc  abfoluttly  neceffary 
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As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  more  obftinate  than  thole  which  attack  the 

* In  obfUnnte  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old,  the  habit  phleg- 
matic, the  feafon  rainy,  the  fit  nation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  mix  with  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of 
Virginian  fnake-root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  or 
fome  other  warm  aromatic  ; but  when  the  fymptoms  are  of  an 
inflammatory  nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or  fait 
cf  tartar  may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  bark. 
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patient  in  fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  neceiTary  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  medicines  longer  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  A perfon  who  is  feized  with  an 
intermitting  fever,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ought 
frequently,  if  the  feafon  proves  rainy,  to  take  a 
little  medicine,  although  the  difeafe  may  feem  to  be 
cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of  the 
warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care  not  to 
be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpecially  in  cold 
eafterly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often 
degenerate  into  obftinate  chronical  difeales,  as  the 
dropfy,  jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  poflible 
care  Ihould  be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured, 
before  the  humours  be  vitiated,  and  the  conftitution 
fpoiled. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  me- 
thod of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome 
ilrange  infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  re- 
medies are  daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any 
other  difeafe.  There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who  is 
not  in  poffeffion  of  a noflrum  for  hopping  an  ague  ; 
and  it  is  amazing  with  what  readinefs  their  pretenfions 
are  believed.  Thofe  in  diftrefs  eagerly  graip  at  any 
thing  that  promifes  fudden  relief-,  but  the  fhorteft 
way  is  not  always  the  beft  in  the  treatment  of  dif- 
eafes.  The  only  method  to  obtain  a fafe  and  lading 
cure,  is  gradually  to  alTift  Nature  in  removing  the 
caufe  of  the  diforder. 

Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool- hardy  expe- 
riments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities  of 
ftrong  liquor,  jumping  into  a river,  &:c.  Thefe  may 
fometimes  have  the  defired  effect,  but  mult  always 
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be  attended  with  danger.  When  there  is  any  degree  of 
inflammation,  or  the  leaft  tendency  to  it,  fnch  experi- 
ments may  prove  fatal.  The  only  patient  whom  I re- 
member to  have  loft  in  an  intermittent  fever,  evidently 
killed  himfelf  by  drinking  ftrong  liquor,  which  fome 
perfon  had  perfuaded  him  would  prove  an  infallible 
remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termitting fevers,  as  fpiders,  cobwebs.  In u flings  of 
candles,  &c.  Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
yet  their  very  naftinefs  is  luflicient  to  fet  them  afide, 
efpecially  when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer  the  pur-* 
pofe  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon,  for  thoroughly  curing  an  intermittent  fever,  is 
the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with 
fafety  : and  I can  honeftly  declare,  that  in  all  my  prac- 
tice I never  knew  it  fail,  when  combined  with  the 
medicines  mentioned  above,  and  duly  perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  arc 
often  afflidted  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  arc 
very  difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagree- 
able  medicine.  One  method  of  rendering  this  medi- 
cine more  palatable,  is  to  make  it  into  a mixture  with 
diftilled  waters  and  fyrup,  and  afterwards  to  give  it  an 
agreeable  fharpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 
This  both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes  off  the 
naufeous  tafte.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  cannot  be 
adminiftered,  the  faline  mixture  may  be  given  with 
advantage  to  children  *. 

Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  for  a child  in 
an  ague  *,  to  half  an  Englifli  pint  of  which  may  be 

* See  Appendix,  Saline  mixture , 
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put  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn.  Exer- 
cife  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice ; and  when  the 
difeafe  proves  obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poflible, 
to  be  removed  to  a warm  dry  air.  The  food  ought 
to  be  nourifhing,  and  fometimes  a little  generous 
wine  fhould  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark, 
or  when  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given 
by  clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extrad  of  bark, 
diffolved  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or  eioht 
drops  of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended  by  Dr. 
Lind  for  an  adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated  every 
fourth  hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  occafion  fhall  require. 
For  children  the  quantity  of  extrad  and  laudanum 
mult  be  proportionally  lefiened.  Children  have  been 
cured  of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a waiflcoat  with 
powdered  bark  quilted  between  the  folds  of  it ; by 
bathing  them  frequently  in  a ftrong  decodion  of  the 
bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  fpine  with  ftrong  fpirits, 
or  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and 
the  faponaceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe,' 
becaufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients 
in  an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities. 
There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is 
very  irregular,  being  complicated  with  other  difeafes, 
or  attended  with  fymptoms  which  are  both  very  dan- 
gerous, and  very  difficult  to  underftand.  All  thefe 
we  have  purpofely  pafled  over,  as  they  would  only 
bewilder  the  generality  of  readers.  When  the  dif- 
eafe is  very  irregular,  or  the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the 

patient 
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patient  ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a phyfician* 
and  Aridity  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  muft  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  beginning  of  this  fedlion  ; we  fhall  therefore  only 
add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  life 
to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marfliy  countries, 
or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  belt  Peruvian  bark ; Vir- 
ginian fnake-root,  and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  bruife  them  ail  together,  and  infufe  for  five 
or  fix  days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or  any 
good  fpirit ; afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and 
take  a wine-glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This 
indeed  is  recommending  a dram  ; but  the  bitter  in- 
gredients in  a great  meafure  take  off  the  ill  effects  of 
the  fpirit.  Thole  who  do  not  chufe  it  in  brandy,  may 
infufe  it  in  wine  ; and  fuch  as  can  bring  themlelves 
to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that  method  fucceed  very 
well.  Gentian  root,  or  calamus  aromaticus,  may  alfo 
be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  fame  purpofe.  All  bit- 
ters feem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues,  elpecially  thofe 
that  are  warm  and  aftringent* 


C H A P.  XV. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

HIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or 
JL  inflammatory.  It  mod  commonly  attacks  the 
young,  or  perfons  about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life, 
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fcfpecially  fuch  as  live  high,  abound  with  blood,  and 
whole  fibres  are  drong  and  eladic.  It  feizes  people 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year*,  but  is  mod  frequent  in 
the  lpring  and  beginning  of  fummer. 

CAUSES. — An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafioned 
by  any  thing  that  overheats  the  body,  or  produces 
plethora,  as  violent  exercife,  deeping  in  the  fun, 
drinking  ftrong  liquors,  eating  fpiceries,  a full  diet, 
with  little  exercife,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occa- 
fioned by  whatever  obftrudts  the  perfpiratidn,  as 
lying  on  the  damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  hot,  night- watching,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. A rigour  or  chillnefs  gene- 

rally ufners  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded 
by  great  heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  pain  of 
the  head,  dry  fkin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid 
countenance,  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  To 
thele  fucceed  difficulty  of  breathing,  ficknefs,  with 
an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  patient  complains 
of  great  third,  has  no  appetite  for  folid  food,  is 
redlefs,  and  his  tongue  generally  appears  black  and 
rough. 

A delirium,  exceffive  redledhefs,  great  oppref- 
don  of  the  bread,  with  laborious  refpiration,  dart- 
ing of  the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and 
an  involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  are  very  dangerous 
fymptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger,  the 
bed  medical  affidance  ought  to  be  procured  as  foon  as 
poffible.  A phyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  his  Ik  ill  is  often  of  no  avail  afterwards.  No- 
thing can  be  more  unaccountable  than  the  conduct 
of  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning 
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of  a fever,  to  procure  the  bed  medical  affiftancc,  yet 
put  it  off  till  things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the 
difeafe,  by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become 
incurable,  and  has  exhaulted  the  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient, it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine. 
Phyficians  may  indeed  affifl  nature ; but  their  at- 
tempts mud  ever  prove  fruitlefs,  when  fhe  is  no 
longer  able  to  co-operate  with  their  endeavours. 

REGIMEN. From  the  fymptoms  of  this  dif- 

eafe, it  is  evident,  that  the  blood  and  other  humours 
require  to  be  diluted  i that  the  perfpiration,  urine, 
laliva,  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall 
quantity  *,  that  the  veffels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  of 
the  whole  body  too  great : All  thefe  clearly  point 
out  the  necefiity  of  a regimen,  calculated  to  dilute 
the  blood,  corre£t  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
allay  the  excefiive  heat,  remove  the  fpafmodic  flric- 
ture  of  the  veffels,  and  promote  the  fecretions. 

These  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors  i 
as  water-gruel,  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear  whey,  barley- 
water,  balm-tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be 
lharpened  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants, 
rafpberries,  and  fuch  like  : Orange-whey  is  likewife 
an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It  is  made  by  boiling 
among  milk  and  water  a bitter-orange  fliced,  till  the 
curd  feparates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had,  a lemon, 
a little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  vine- 
gar, will  have  the  fame  effect.  Two  or  three  fpoon- 
fuls of  white-wine  may  occafionally  be  added  to  the 
liquor  when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  coflive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds, 
with  two  ounces  of  ftoned  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a 
1 8 couple 
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couple  of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh  pints 
of  water  to  a quart.  This  makes  a very  pleafant 
drink,  and  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  The  common 
pedoral  decodion  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  dileafe.  A tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
two  hours,  or  ofiener,  if  the  patient’s  heat  and  thirft 
be  very  great  *. 

I he  above  liquors  muft  all  be  drank  a little  warm. 
They  may  be  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order 
to  aflift  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe  by  promoting  the* 
different  excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety 
of  liquors,  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power 
to  chufe  thofe  which  are  moft  agreeable;  and  that, 
when  tired  of  one,  he  may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  muft  be  very  fpare  and  light 
All  forts  of  flefh-meats,  and  even  chicken- broths,  are 
to  be  avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel,  pa- 
nada, or  light  bread  boiled  in  water;  to  which  may 
be  added  a few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little 
fugar,  which  will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may 
eat  roafted  apples  with  a little  lugar,  toafted  bread 
with  jelly  of  currants,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in  an 
hot  feafon,  to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into  his 
chamber.  This,  however,  muft  always  be  done  in 
iuch  a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching;  cold. 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient 
with  bed  clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him 
fweat,  or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cuftom 
has  many  ill  effeds.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  the  body, 

Sec  Appends x,  Pefforal  decoftion, 
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fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead  of  promot- 
ing, the  perforation. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  it,  will  often  have  a good  effiedl.  It  relieves  the 
head,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to  the 
brain.  But  this  pofture  ought  never  to  be  continued 
too  long : And  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  fweat,  it 
will  be  more  fafe  to  let  him  lie,  only  raifing  his  head 
a little  with  pillows. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  vinegar  and  role-water,  with  a little  nitre 
difTolved  in  it,  will  greatly  refrefh  the  patient.  This 
ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the  weather 

is  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  fhould  be  often  walhed  with 
a mixture  of  water  and  honey,  to  which  a little  vine- 
gar may  be  added ; or  with  a decoction  of  figs  in 
barley-water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewife 
frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm  water  j efpe- 
cially if  the  head  is  affected. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as 
polfible.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that  dif- 
turbs  the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light, 
or  any  thing  that  affefts  tire  fenfes,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  His  attendants  fhould  be  as  few  as  pof- 
fiblc,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed. 
His  inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  foothed  than  con- 
trad  idled  •,  even  the  promife  of  what  he  craves  will 
often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE.- In  this  and  all  other  fevers, 

attended  with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  is 
of  the  greatefl  importance.  This  operation  ought 

always  to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  of  an 
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inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  taken  away,  however,  mult  be  in  proportion  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe.  If  after  the  firft  bleeding  the  fever  fhould 
rife,  and  the  pulfe  become  more  frequent  and  hard, 
there  will  be  a neceffity  for  repeating  it  a fecond,  and 
perhaps  a thirdp  or  even  a fourth  time,  which  may 
be  done  at  the  diflance  of  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
four  hours  from  each  other,  as  the  fymptoms  re- 
quire. If  the  pulfe  continues  foft,  and  the  patient 
is  tolerably  eafy  after  the  firfi:  bleeding,  it  ought  not 
to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  the  dulcified,  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre, 
may  be  made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe- 
water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  Ample  fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This 
draught  may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or 
four  hours  while  the  fever  is  violent ; afterwards, 
once  in  five  or  fix  hours  will  be  fuflicient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflided  with  reaching,  or  an  in- 
clination to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  affifi:  Nature’* 

attempts,  by  giving  him  weak  camomile-tea,  or  luke- 
warm water  to  drink. 

If  tne  body  is  bound,  a clyfier  of  milk  and  water 
writh  a little  fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefli 
butter  in  it,  ought  daily  to  be  adminiftered.  Should 
this  not  have  the  defired  effect,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
magnefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  frequently 
put  into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat  tamarinds, 
aoiled  prunes,  roafied  apples,  and  the  like. 

If  about  the  ioth,  nth,  or  12th  day,  the  pulfe 
- ecomes  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and  the  urine 
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begins  to  let  fall  a reddifh  fettlement,  there  is  reafon 
to  expect  a favourable  ifiue  to  the  difeafe.  But  if, 
inftead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient’s  fpirits  grow 
languid,  his  pulie  finks,  and  his  breathing  becomes 
difficult;  with  a fiupor,  trembling  of  the  nerves, 
ilarting  of  the  tendons,  &:c.  there  is  reafon  to  fear 
that  the  confequences  will  be  fatal.  In  this  cafe  blis- 
tering plaillers  mult  be  applied  to  the  head,  ancles, 
infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs,  as  there  may  be  occa- 
fion  ; poultices  of  wheat-bread,  muflard,  and  vine- 
gar may  likewile  be  .applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
and  the  patient  muft  be  lupported  with  cordials,  as 
ftrong  wine-whey,  negus,  fago-gruel  with  wine  in  it, 
and  fuch-like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  necefifary  during 
tbe  fever,  but  likewile  after  the  patient  begins  to 
recover.  By  negle&ing  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall 
into  other  difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for 
life.  Though  the  body  is  weak  after  a fever,  yet 
the  diet  for  fiome  time  ought  to  be  rather  clean- 
fin"  than  of  too  nouriffiing  a nature.  Too  much 
food,  drink,  exercile,  company,  &c.  are  carefully 
to  be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  ffiould  not  attempt  to 
purfue  ftudy,  or  any  bufinefs  that  requires  intenfe 
thinking. 

If  the  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  feized 
at  times  with  feverifh  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  cold  water  will  be  of  ule.  It  will  ilrengthen 
the  ttomach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the 
fever. 

When  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  pretty  well  reco- 
vered, he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An 
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©unce  of  tamarinds,  and  a dram  of  fena  may  be 
boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  water, 
and  an  ounce  of  manna  dififolved  in  the  decodtion 
afterwards  it  may  be  (trained,  and  a tea-cupful  drank 
every  hour  till  it  operates.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated 
twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  intervening  betwixt 
each  dofe. 

Those  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after  a fever, 
but  fhould  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrength  and  fpirits  are 
fufficiently  recruited. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


OF  THE  PLEURISY. 


TH  E true  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that 
membrane  called  the  'pleura , which  lines  the 
infide  of  the  breafl.  It  is  diftinguilhed  into  the  moift 
and  dry.  In  the  former  the  patient  fpits  freely ; 
in  the  latter,  little  or  none  at  all.  There  is  likewife  a 
fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  called  the  fpurious, or 
bajiard  pleurify , in  which  the  pain  is  more  external 
and  chiefly  affedts  the  mufcles  between  the  ribs! 
The  pleuriiy  prevails  among  labouring  people,  efpe- 
daily  fach  as  work  without  doors,  and  are  of  a fan- 
guine  conftitution.  It  is  molt  frequent  in  the  fpring 
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body  is  hot  •,  Peeping  without  doors,  on  the  damp 
ground ; wet  clothes  •,  plunging  the  body  into  cold 
water,  or  expofmg  it  to  the  cold  air,  when  covered 
with  {wear,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
drinking  Prong  liquors  •,  by  the  Poppage  of  ufuai 
evacuations ; as  old  ulcers,  ifiues,  fweating  of  the 
feet  or  hands,  &c.  the  fudden  (hiking  in  of  any 
eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  meafles,  or  the  fmall-pox. 
Thofe  who  have  been  accuPomed  to  bleed  at  a cer- 
tain leafon  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  negleft  it,  to 
be  feized  with  a pleurify.  Keeping  the  body  too 
warm  by  means  of  fire,  clothes,  &c.  renders  it 
more  liable  to  this  difeafe.  A pleurify  may  like- 
wile  be  occafioned  by  violent  exercife,  as  run- 
ning, wrePling,  leaping,  or  by  fupporting_  great 
weight,  blows  on  the  breaP,  &c.  A bad  conforma- 
tion of  the  body  renders  perfons  more  liable  to  this 
difeafe,  as  a narrow  cheP,  a Praitnels  of  the  arteries 
of  the  pleura,  &c.  « 

SYMPTOMS. This,  like  mod  other  fevers, 

generally  begins  with  chillnefs  and  Piivering,  which 
are  followed  by  heat,  third,  and  rePleflhefs.  To  thefs 
flicceeds  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  fides 
among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  towards 
the  back-bone,  fometimes  towards  the  forepart  of  the 
breaP,  and  at  other  times  towards  the  Pioulder  blades. 
The  pain  is  generally  mop  violent  when  the  patient 
draws  in  his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick  and 
hard,  the  urine  high-coloured ; and  if  blood  be  let  it 
is  covered  with  a tough  crup,  or  buffy  coat.  . The 
patient’s  fpittle  is  at  firP  thin,  but  afterwards  it  be- 
comes erofler,  and  is  often  Preaked  with  blood. 
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REGIMEN. Nature  generally  endeavours  to 

carry  off  this  difeafe  by  a critical  difcharge  of  blood 
from  fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expectoration,  fweat, 
loofe  ftools,  thick  urine,  or  the  like.  We  ought 
therefore  to  fecond  her  intentions  by  leffening  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  relaxing  the  veffels,  diluting 
the  humours,  and  promoting  expectoration. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  dif- 
eafe, ought  to  be  cool,  flender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  muft  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  or  that  affords  much  nourifhment ; as  flefh, 
butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every  thing  that 
is  of  a heating  nature.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or 
an  infufion  of  peCtoral  and  balfamic  vegetables  *. 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey,  or  jelly  of 
currants  mixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink 
in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of 
pearl-barley  in  three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  two, 
which  muft  afterwards  be  ftrained.  The  decoCtion 
of  figs,  raifins,  barley,  recommended  in  the  pre- 
ceding difeafe,  is  here  likewife  very  proper.  Thefe 
and  other  diluting  liquors  are  not  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities  at  a time,  but  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  continually  ftpping  them,  fo  as  to  render  his 
mouth  and  throat  always  moift.  All  his  food  and 
drink  fhould  be  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every 
way  eafy,  as  directed  under  the  foregoing  difeafe. 
His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in  warm 
water-,  and  he  may  fometimes  fit  up  in  bed  for  a 
Ihort  fpace,  in  order  to  relieve  his’  head. 

* See  Appendix,  Pefloral  infufion, 
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MEDICINE. Almoft  every  perfon  knows, 

when  a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
fide,  and  a quick,  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  necef- 
fary.  When  thefe  fymptoms  come  on,  the  fooner 
this  operation  is  performed  the  better  •,  and  the  quan- 
tity at  firft  mult  be  pretty  large,  provided  the  patient 
is  able  to  bear  it.  A large  quantity  of  blood  let  at- 
once,  in  the  beginning  of  a pleurify,  has  a much 
better  effedt  than  repeated  fmall  bleedings.  A man 
may  lofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  as  foon 
as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is  feized  with  a 
pleurify.  For  a younger  perfon,  or  one  of  a delicate 
conltitution,  the  quantity  muft  be  lefs. 

1 

If,  after  the  fir  ft  bleeding,  the  ditch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  Ihould  ftill  continue,  it  will 
be  necefiary,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood  Ihews  a 
ftrong  bulky  coat,  a third,  or  even  a fourth  bleeding 
may  be  requifite.  If  the  pain  of  the  fide  abates,  the 
pulfe  becomes  fofter,  or  the  patient  begins  to  fpit 
freelv,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  This  ope- 
ration is  ft ldo  111  necefiary  after  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  the  fever,  and  ought  not  then  to  be  perform- 
ed, unlefs  in  the  mod  urgent  circumftances. 

The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  without 
bleeding.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that  may 
be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without  this  ope- 
ration, as  fomenting,  blidering,  &c.  Fomentations 
may  be  made  by  boiling  a handful  of  the  flowers  of 
elder,  camomile,  and  common  mallows,  or  any  other 
fofc  vegetables,  in  a proper  quantity  of  water.  The 
herbs  may  be  either  put  into  a flannel  bag,  and  ap- 
1 6 plied 
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plied  warm  to  the  fide,  or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in 
the  decodion,  afterwards  wrung  out,  and  applied  to 
the  part  affeded,  with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient 
can  eafily  bear.  As  the  clothes  grow  cool,  they  mult 
be  changed,  and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do 
not  catch  cold.  A bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above 
method  of  fomenting  be  found  inconvenient.  Fo- 
mentations not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but  relax  the  vef- 
lels,  and  prevent  the  flagnation  of  the  blood  and 
other  humours.  The  fide  may  likewife  be  fre- 
quently rubbed  with  a little  of  the  volatile  lini- 
ment *. 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effed  in 
this  difeafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  applying 
a number  of  leeches  to  the  part  affeded,  or  by  cup- 
ping, which  is  both  a more  certain  and  expeditious 
method  than  the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  ap- 
plied to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  I have 
often  feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage-leaves 
applied  warm  to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  Thefe  not 
only  relax  the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a little 
moifture,  and  may  prevent  the  neceffity  of  bliftering^ 
plaflers ; which,  however,  when  other  things  fafi, 
muit  be  applied. 

If  the  flitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings,  fo- 
menta Lions,  czc.  a bliflering-plaflermufl  be  applied  over 
the  part  affeded,  and  fufiered  to  remain  for  two  days, 
i his  not  only  procures  adifcharge  from  the  fide,  but 
takes  off  the  fpalm,  and  by  that  means  affifis  in  re- 

* Appendix,  y o/atile  liniment . 
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moving  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. . To  prevent  a ftran- 
gury  when  the  bliftering-plafter  is  on,  the  patient 
may  drink  freely  of  the  Arabic  emulfion  *. 

If  the  patient  is  coflive,  a clyfter  of  thin  water- 
gruel,  or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of  mal- 
lows, or  any  other  emollient  vegetable  has  been 
boiled,  may  be  daily  adminiftered.  This  will  not 
only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effect  of  a warm 
fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vifcera,  which  will 
help  to  make  a derivation  from  the  bread. 

The  expectoration,  or  fpitting,  may  be  promoted 
by  (harp,  oily,  and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For 
this  purpofe  an  ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar 
of  fquills,  may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  pe&oral 
decodtion,  and  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  every 
two  hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  the 
oily  emulfion  may  be  adminiftered  -f*  * or,  in  place  of 
it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  oil  of 
olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  may 
be  mixed  with  asf  much  fugar-candy  powdered,  as 
will  make  an  electuary  of  the  confidence  of  honey. 
The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  fre- 
quently, when  the  cough  is  troublefome.  Should 
oily  medicines  prove  naufeous,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  gum 
ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a-day  t. 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burning 
heat  upon  his  (kin,  and  patTes  very  little  water,  lbme 

* See  Appendix,  Arabic  emulfion. 

f See  Appendix,  Oily  emuljion . 

t See  Appendix,  Solution  of  gum  ammoniac . 
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fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire  will  be  of 
ufe.  **Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be  rubbed  with 
five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mortar,  and  the 
whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a little  of  the  pa- 
tient’s ordinary  drink. 

We  fhall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  which 
fome  reckon  alrnoft  a fpecific  in  the  pleurii'y,  viz.  the 
decoction  of  the  feneka  ratde-fnake  root*.  After 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  have  been  premifed, 
the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  this  decoction,  according  as  his  ftomach  will 
bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  If  it  fhould  oc- 
cafion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cin- 
namon-waier  may  be  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  de- 
codtion  here  directed,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  fmaller 
dofes.  As  this  medicine  promotes  perfpiration  and 
urine,  and  likewife  keeps  the  body  eafy,  it  may  be 
of  fome  fervice  in  a pleurify,  or  any  other  inflam- 
mation of  the  bread. 

No  one  will  imagine,  that  thefe  medicines  are  all 
to  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned 
different  things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may  have  it 
in  their  power  to  chufe  ; and  likewife,  that  when  one 
cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  another. 
Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  neceffary  in  the 
different  periods  of  adiforder*  and  where  one  fails 
of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient,  it  wiil  be 
proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fever, 
is  fcmetimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymptoms, 
as  difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulle,  convul- 

* See  Appendix,  D section  cf f&ieca  root* 
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five  motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten  the  at- 
tendants, and  induce  them  to  do  improper  things,  as 
bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  ftrong  Simulating 
medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are  only  the 
Sruggles  of  Nature  to  overcome  the  difeafe,  in 
which  fhe  ought  to  be  affifted  by  plenty  of  diluting 
drink,  which  is  then  peculiarly  ncceflary.  If  the 
patient’s  ftrength  however  be  much  exhaufted  by  the 
difeale,  it  will  be  necefiary  at  this  time  to  fupport 
him  with  frequent  fmall  draughts  of  wine-whey, 
negus,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be 
proper,  after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient 
flrength,  to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe 
directed  towards  the  end  of  the  acute  continual 
rever.  He  ought  likewife  to  ufe  a light  diet  of 
eafy  digeftion,  and  his  drink  fhould  be  butter-milk, 
whey,  and  other  things  of  a cleanfing  nature. 

Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  haftard 
or  fpuricus , generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for 
a few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and 
obferving  a cooling  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and 
a difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affe&ed  fide,  which  laft 
does  not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Some- 
times indeed  this  difeafe  proves  obflinate,  and  re- 
quires bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fcarifications  of 
the  part  afiefled.  Thele,  together  with  the  ufe  of 
nitrous  and  other  cooling  medicines,  feldom  fail  to 
effect  a cure. 
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,Of  the  PARAPH  REN  I TIS. 

The  paraphrenitis , or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  lb  nearly  conne&ed  with  the  pleurify, 
and  refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment, that  it  is  Icarce  neceflary  to  conflder  it  as  a 
feparate  difeaie. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an  ex- 
treme pain  of  the  part  affedled,  which  is  generally 
augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the 
breath,  taking  food,  going  to  flool,  making  water, 
See.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws 
in  his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  dia- 
phragm; is  reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a dry  cough,  a 
hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  A convulflive  laugh, 
or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncom- 
mon fymptom  of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  a luppu- 
ration,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life 
when  this  happens.  1 he  regimen  and  medicine  are 
in  all  refpefts  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  lhall 
only  add,  that  in  this  difeafe  emollient  clyfters  are 
peculiarly  ufefu],  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and  by 
that  means  make  a derivation  from  the  part  aife&ed* 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  LUNGS. 

1 

As  this  difeafe  affeeis  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  life,  it  muft  always  be  attended 
w, in  danger.  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
who.e  nbres  are  tenfs  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs 
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aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  vifcid  liquors,  are  mofi 
liable  to  a peripneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to 
thofe  who  have  a flat  bread,  or  narrow  chefl,  and  to 
fuch  as  are  afflicted  with  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches 
to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the 
whole  of  the  organ  is  affedted ; in  which  cafe  the 
difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter,  obflrudting  the  veflfels  of  the  lungs,  it  is 
called  a fpurious  or  baftard  peripneumony.  When  it 
arifes  from  a thin  acrid  defluxion  cn  the  lungs,  it  is 
denominated  a catarrhal  peripneumony , &c. 

CAUSES. -An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is 

fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  is  the 
confequence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  a pleu- 
rify,  &c.  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the 
pleurify,  viz.  an  obftructed  peripiration  from  cold, 
wet  clothes,  &c.  or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of 
the  blood  by  violent  exercife,  the  ufe  of  fpiceries, 
ardent  lpirits,  and  fucli  like.  The  pleurify  and  pe- 
ripneumony  are  often  complicated  •,  in  which  cafe 
the  difeafe  is  called  a pleuro -peripneumony. 

SYMPTOMS.- Mod  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 

pleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  y 
only  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  the  pain 
lei's  acute  •,  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  op- 
preflion  of  the  bread,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN. As  the  regimen  and  medicine 

are  in  all  refpecls  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony 
as  in  the  pleurify,  we  ffiall  not  here  repeat  them,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  difeafe.  It 
may  not  however  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  ali- 
ment 
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ment  ought  to  be  more  (lender  and  thin  in  this  than 
in  any  other  inflammatory  difeafe„  The  learned  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  aflerts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that  decodlions  of 
barley,  and  infufions  of  fennel  roots  in  warm  water 
with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  both  for  drink  and 
nouriffiment.  He  likewife  recommends  the  fleam 
of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  ferves 
as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  atte- 
nuate the  impacted  humours.  If  the  patient  has  loofe 
(tools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are  not 
to  be  flopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufe  of 
emollient  clyflers. 

It  has  already  been  ohferved,  that  the  fpurioas  or 
laftard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vifcid  pitui- 
tous  matter  obftrudting  the  veffds  of  the  lungs.  It 
commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic, 

in  winter  or  wet  feafons. 

/ 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  has  a fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  of  weight 
upon  his  breafl,  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  fome- 
times  complains  of  a pain  and  giddinefs  of  his  head. 
His  urine  is  ulually  pale,  and  his  colour  very  little 
changed. 

'I  he  diet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneu- 
mony, mufl  be  very  {lender,  as  weak  broths  ffiarpened 
with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  &c.  His  drink 
may  be  thin  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  or  a 
decoftion  of  the  roots  of  fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick 
grafs.  An  ounce  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  in 
three  Engl iffi  pints  of  water  to  a quart,  and  ffiaroen- 
ed  with  a little  currant-jelly,  or  the  like. 
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Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the 
beginning  of  this  difeafe  ; but  if  the  patient’s  lpittle 
is  pretty  thick,  or  well  concoded,  neither  of  them 
are  neceflary.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  affift  the  ex- 
pedoration  by  fome  of  the  (harp  medicines,  recom- 
mended for  that  purpofe  in  the  plcurify,  as  the  fo- 
lution  of  gum-ammoniac  with  oxymel  of  fquills,  &c. 
Bliftering-pladers  have  generally  a good  effed,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  mud  be  bled 
according  as  his  flrength  will  permit,  and  have  a 
gentle  purge  adminiftered.  Afterwards  his  body 
may  be  kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expedoration 
promoted,  by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  mentioned  above. 

When  an  inflammation*  of  the  bread  does  not 
yield  to  bleeding,  blidering,  and  other  evacuations, 
it  commonly  ends  in  a fuppuration,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where  it  is 
fituated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it  fome- 
times  breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  difcharged 
by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fub- 
dance  or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dif- 
charged by  expedoration  *,  but  if  the  matter  floats 
in  the  cavity  of  the  bread,  between  the  pleura  and 
the  lungs,  it  can  only  be  difcharged  by  an  incifion 
made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  drength  does  not  return  after  the 
inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed  •,  if  his 
pulfe  continues  quick  though  foft,  his  breathing 
difficult  and  opprefied  •,  if  he  has  cold  fhiverings  at 

times,  his  cheeks  flulhed,  his  lips  dry  ; and  if  he 

complains 
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complains  of  third,  and  want  of  appetite,  there  is 
realon  to  fear  a fuppuration,  and  that  a phthifis  or 
confumption  of  the  lungs  will  enfue.  We  fliall  there- 
fore next  proceed  to  confider  the  proper  treatment  of 
that  difeafe. 


C II  A P.  XVIII. 

OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 


A Consumption  is  a wafting  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  con- 
cretions of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous  atro- 
phy, or  a cachexy. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  con- 
fumptions  made  up  above  one-tenth  part  of  the  bills 
of  moitality  in  and  about  London.  There  is  reafon 
to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed  ftnce ; and  we 
know  from  experience,  that  they  are  not  lei's  fatal  in 
fome  other  towns  of  England  than  in  London. 

Young  perfons,  betwixt  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
thirty,  of  a fiender  make,  long  neck,  high  fhoulders, 
and  flat  breads,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 


Consumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
great  ufe  of  animal  food  and  malt-liquors,  the  ge- 
neral application  to  fedentary  employments,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt  •,  to 
which  we  may  add  the  perpetual  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  or  variablenefs  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES. It  has  already  been  ohferved,  that 

an  inflammation  of  the  bread  often  ends  in  an  im- 
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pofthume:  Confequently  whatever  difpofes  people 
to  this  difeafe,  mull  likewife  be  confidered  as  a caufe 
of  conlumptions. 

Other  difeafe?,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  like- 
wife occafion  conlumptions  *,  as  the  fcurvy,  the  fcro- 
p hul a,  or  king’s  evil,  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  afthma. 
I'm  all- pox,  mealies,  &c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  we  {hall  endeavour 
the  more  particularly  to  point  out  its  caufes,  in  order 
that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it.  Theie  are : 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  When  this 

fluid  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  cr 
minerals,  it  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  vefiels  of  that  necefifary 

organ. 

Violent  paffions,  exertions,  or  affedfions  of 

the  mind  \ as  grief,  dilappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe 
am  dication  to  the  ftudy  of  abflrule  arts  or  iciences. 

Great  evacuations*,  as  fweating,  diarrhoeas, 

diabetes,  excelfive  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over- 
difcharge  of  the  menflrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too 

long,  See. 

The  fudden  floppage  of  cuflomary  evacu- 
ations *,  as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  menles,  iffues,  uicers,  or 
eruptions  of  any  kind. 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  See.  I 

lately  faw  an  inltance  of  a confirmed  phthifis  occafioned 
by  a fmall  bone  flicking  in  the  bronchi.  It  was  after- 
wards vomited  along  with  a corjfiderable  quantity  of 
purulent  matter,  and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regi- 
men, and  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  recovered. 

Making 
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Making  a fudden  tranfition  from  a hot  to  a 

very  cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever 
greatly  leflfens  the  perfpiration. 

Frequent  and  exceffive  debaucheries.  Late 

watching,  and  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deftroy  the  lungs. 
Hence  the  bon  companion  generally  falls  a facrifice  to 
this  difeafe. 

— - — Infection.  Confumptions  arelikewife  caught 
by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed  ; for  w'hich  reafon  this 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Tick,  and  mult  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thole  artificers  who 

fit  much,  and  are  conftantiy  leaning  forward,  or 
prefling  upon  the  ftomach  and  brealt,  as  cutlers, 
taylors,  fhoe-makers,  feamftreircs,  See.  often  die  of 
confumptions.  They  likewife  prove  fatal  to  fingers, 
and  all  who  have  occafion  to  make  frequent  and 
violent  exertions  of  the  lungs. 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the 

beginning  of  their  dilbrders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds, 
night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after  the 
body  had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the 
caufe  of  confumptions. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a fcrophulous  habit  j in 
which  cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  generally  begins 

with  a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome 
months.  If  a difpofition  to  vomit  after  eating  be 
excited  by  it,  there  is  (till  greater  reafon  to  fear  an 

O 2 approaching 
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approaching  confumption.  The  patient  complains 
of  a more  than  ufual  degree  of  heat,  a pain  and 
oppreilion  of  the  bread,  efpecially  after  motion  ; his 
fpittle  is  of  a faltifh  tafte,  and  fometimes  mixed  with 
blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad  ♦,  his  appetite  is  bad,  and 
his  third  great.  There  is  generally  a quick,  loft. 
I'm  all  pulle  j though  fometimes  the  pulfe  is  pretty 
full,  and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common  fymp- 
toms  of  a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greenifh, 
white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated  by 
the  hedtic  fever,  and  colliquative  lweats,  which  mu- 
tually lucceed  one  another,  viz.  the  one  towards 
night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A loofenefs 
and  an  exceflive  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often  trou- 
blefome  fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken 
the  patient.  There  is  a burning  heat  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  the  face  generally  flufhes  after  eating; 
the  fingers  become  remarkably  frnall,  the  nails  are 
bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  tall  od. 

At  lad  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
lofs  of  drength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  diffi- 
culty of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnels  of  the  extre- 
mities, (hew  the  immediate  approach  of  death,  which 
however  the  patient  leldom  believes  to  be  lo  near. 
Such  is  the  ufual  progrels  of  this  fatal  difeafe,  which, 
if  not  early  checked,  commonly  lets  all  medicine  at 
defiance. 

REGIMEN. On  the  fird  appearance  of  a con- 

fumption, if  the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  or  any 
place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  immediately 
to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation  in  the 

country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free.  Here  he  mud 

not 
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not  remain  inadtive,  but  take  every  day  as  much  ex- 
ercife  as  he  can  bear. 

The  bell  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of  mo- 
tion without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear  this 
kind  of  exercife,  mull  make  ufe  of  a carriage.  A 
long  journey,  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a continual 
change  of  objedb,  is  greatly  preferable  to  riding  the 
fame  ground  over  and  over.  Care  however  mull  be 
taken  to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  clothes,  damp 
beds,  or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  always  to  finifh 
his  ride  in  the  morning,  or  at  leaf!  before  dinner ; 
otherwife  it  will  oftener  do  harm  than  good. 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  lick  feldom  recom- 
mend riding  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is  either 
unable  to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  incu- 
rable. Patients  are  likewife  apt  to  trifle  with  every 
thing  that  is  in  their  own  power,  They  cannot  lee  how 
one  of  the  common  adtions  of  life  fliould  prove  a re- 
medy in  an  obftinate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they  rejedt 
it,  while  they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from  medicine, 
merely  becaufe  they  do  not  underftand  it. 

Those  who  haveftrength  and  courage  to  undertake 
a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expedt  great  advantage 
from  it.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  has  frequently  cured 
a confumption  after  the  patient  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, in  the  laft  ftage  of  that  difeafe,  and  where  me- 
dicine had  proved  ineffedtual.  Hence  it  is  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  if  a voyage  were  undertaken  in  due 
time,  it  would  feldom  fail  to  perform  a cure  *. 

Such 

• Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  beneAts  which 
would  arife  from  failing.  The  one  is,  that  phyficians  feldom 
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Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  frefh  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  ferve 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk  is  not 
eafily  obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live 
upon  fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young 
animals  which  can  be  kept  alive  on  board.  It  is  fcarce 
neceflary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fhould  be  under- 
taken, if  poftible,  in  the  mildeft  leafon,  and  that  they 
ou^ht  to  be  towards  a warmer  climate  *. 

<D 

Those  v/ho  have  not  courage  for  a long  voy  age 
may  travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the  fouth 
of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal ; and  if  they  find  the 
air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they  fhould 
continue  there,  at  leaft  till  their  health  be  con- 
firmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  excrcife,  we  would  recom- 
mend a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient  fhould 
eat  nothing  that 'is  either  heating  or  hard  or  digeftion, 
and  his  drink  mult  be  of  a loft  and  cooling  nature. 
All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to  lefien  the  acri- 
mony of  the  humours,  and  to  nourilh  and  iupport  the 
patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  mull  keep  chiefly  to  the 
ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more 
value  in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole  materia  medic  a. 


order  it  till  the  difeafe  is  too  far  advanced  ; and  the  other 
is,  that  they  Cldom  order  a voyage  of  a fufficient  length.  A pa- 
tient may  receive  no  benefit  by  eroding  the  Channel,  who,  Ihoul 
he  crofs  the  Atlantic,  might  be  completely  cured.  Indeed  vve 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  a voyage  of  this  kind,  if  taken  m 
due  time,  would  fcldomfuil  to  cure  a ebnfumption. 

* Though  I do  not  remember  to  have  feen  one  inllance  of  a 
confirmed  cenfumption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,  y^T 
h*ve  known  a Weit-India  voyage  work  wonders  in  that  dreadful 

<iiford=r-  Asses 
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Asses  milk  is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to 
•any  other but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained ; be- 
fides,  it  is  generally  taken  in  a very  Imail  quantity 
whereas,  to  produce  any  effe&s,  it  ought  to  make  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expe&ed,  that  a gill  or  two  of  afifes  milk,  drank 
in  the  ipace  of  twenty-four  hours,  fhould  be  ache  to 
produce  any  confiderable  change  in  the  humours  of 
an  adult  *,  and  when  people  do  not  perceive  its  e debts 
foon,  they  lofe  hope,  and  fo  leave  it  oh.  lienee  it 
happens  that  this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very 
feldom  performs  a cure.  The  reafon  is  obvious  ; it 
is  commonly  ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in  too  fmali 
quantities,  and  is  not  duly  perfifted  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effects  from  affes 
milk  in  obftinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a con- 
fumption  of  the  lungs  ; and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed 
at  this  period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail  •,  but  if  it  be 
delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally 
the  cafe,  how  can  it  be  expected  to  fucceed  ? 

Asses  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poiTible,  in  its 
natural  warmth,  and,  by  a grown  perfon,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  an  Englifh  pint  at  a time.  Inftead 
of  taking  this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the 
patient  ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  lead  thrice 
a-day,  and  to  eat  a little  light  bread  along  with  it, 
fo  as  to  make  it  a kind  of  meal. 

If  the  milk  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  old  conferve  of  rofes.  When  that  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may  be  ufed 
in  its  dead.  Affes  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to  be 
drank  warm  in  bed ; but  as  it  generally  throws  the 
patient  into  a fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 
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Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes 
have  been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could  this 
be  obtained  in  diffident  quantity,  we  would  recomr 
mend  it  in  preference  to  any  other.  If  is  better  if 
the  patient  can  fuck  it  from  the  bread,  than  to  drink 
it  afterwards.  I knew  a man  who  was  reduced  to 
fuch  a degree  of  weaknefs  in  a confumption,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  turn  himfelf  in  bed.  His  wife  was  at 
that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening  to 
die,  he  fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a view  to  reap 
any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her  eafy. 
Finding  himfelf  however  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he 
continued  to  fuck  her  till  he  became  perfectly  well, 
and  is  at  prefent  a drong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter- milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is 
indeed  a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  domach 
be  able  to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every 
perfon  at  fird  ; and  is  therefore  often  laid  afide 
without  a fufficient  trial.  It  fhould  at  fird  be  taken 
fparingly,  and  the  quantity  gradually  increafed, 
until  it  comes  to  be  almod  the  iole  food.  I never 
knew  it  lucceed  unlefs  where  the  patient  almod  lived 
upon  it. 

Cows  milk  is  mod  readily  obtained  of  any,  and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digeded  as  that  of  afles  or 
mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it  to 
Hand  for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  off  the 
cream.  If  it  fhould,  notwithdanding,  prove  heavy 
on  the  domach,  a fmall  quantity  of  brandy  or  rum, 
with  a little  fugar,  may  be  added,  which  will  ren- 
der it  both  more  light  and  nourishing. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  fiiould,  for 
fome  time,  difagree  with  a domach  that  has  not  been 

accudomed 
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accuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  flefh  and  flrong 
liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thole  who 
fall  into  confumptions.  We  do  not  however  advife 
thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal  food  ana 
ltrong  liquors,  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once.  T his 
might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  'neceftary  for  fuch 
to  eat  a little  once  a-day  of  the  flefh  of  fome  young 
animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the  broth  made  of  chickens, 
veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like.  They  ought  likewife  to 
drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus,  or  diluted 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  to 
make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave  it  off 
altogether. 

These  mu  ft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
{boner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk  boiled,  with  a 
little  fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafled, 
baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe  or 
currant  berry  tarts,  apples  roafled,  or  boiled  in  milk, 
£cc.  The  jellies,  conferves,  and  preferves,  &c.  of 
ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought  to  be  eat  plentifully,  as 
the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve  of  rofes,  preferved 
plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholesome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with 
milk,  is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in 
a beginning  confumption.  If  the  patient  has  ftrength 
and  lufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  this  courfe,  he 
will  feldom  be  dilappointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England  % where  confump- 
tions are  very  common,  I have  frequently  feen  con- 

* Sheffield, 
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fumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  country 
with  orders  to  ride,  and  live  upon  milk  and  vege- 
tables, return  in  a few  months  quite  plump,  and  free 
from  any  complaint.  This  indeed  was  not  always  the 
cafe,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe  was  hereditary,  or 
far  advanced  ^ but  it  was  the  only  method  in  which 
fuccefs  was  to  be  expected  : where  it  failed,  I never 
knew  medicine  fuoceed. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  muft 
be  fupported  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch  like. 
Some  recommend  fhell-fi(h  in  this  diforder,  and  with 
fome  reafon,  as  they  are  nourifhing  and  reftorative  *. 
All  the  food  and  drink  ought  however  to  be  taken 
in  fmall  quantities,  left  an  overcharge  of  frefli  chyle 
fhould  opprels  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poflible.  Confumptions  are  often  occa- 
fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy  caft 
of  mind  *,  for  which  reafon,  mufic,  cheerful  com- 
pany, and  every  thing  that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly 
beneficial.  The  patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left 
alone,  as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  fure  to 
render  them  worfe. 

MEDICINE. Though  the  cure  of  this  dif- 

eafe depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient’s 
own  endeavours,  yet  we  fliall  mention  a few  things 
which  may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the  more 
violent  fymptoms. 

* I have  often  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habit,  where 
the  fymptoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  ufe 
of  oyfters.  They  generally  eat  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice 
along  with  them. 

In 
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In  the  fir  ft  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough  may 
fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding ; and  the  expec- 
toration may  be  promoted  by  the  following  medi- 
cines. Take  frefii  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and 
powdered  cardamum  feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an 
ounce ; beat  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  if  th- 
mafs  proves  too  hard  for  pills,  a little  of  any  kind 
of  fyrup  may  be  added  to  it.  This  may  be  formed 
into  pills  of  a moderate  fize,  and  four  or  five  of  them 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient’s ftomach  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  of  gum  ammoniac, 
as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine  in  this 
ftaoe  of  the  difeafe.  It  may  be  tiled  as  dire&ed  in 
the  pleurify. 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
fine  honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be 
ufed.  Four  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fimmer-. 
ed  together  in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  a 
table- fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the  cough 
is  troublefome. 

It  is  common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load 
the  patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  baifamic  medi- 
cines. Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increafe  ir,  by  heating  the 
blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  What- 
ever is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  befides  riding 
and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medicines 
of  a {harp  and  cleanfing  nature;  as  oxymel,  fyrup 
of  lemon,  &c. 

Acids  feem  to  have  peculiarly  good  effe&s  in  this 
difeafe ; they  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  thirft 

and 
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and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids,  as 
apples,  pranges,  lemons,  &c,  'appear  to  be  the  moil 
proper.  I have  known  patients  fuck  the  juice  of 
feveral  lemons  every  day  with  manifeft  advantage, 
and  would,  for  this  reafon,  recommend  acid  vege- 
tables to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as  the  ftomach 
will  bear  them. 

F or  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend 
infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  lefier 
centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water-trefoil.  Thefe 
infufions  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They  ftrengthen 
the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  re&ify  the  blood, 
and  at  the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  purpoles  of 
dilution,  and  quench  third  much  better  than  things 
that  are  lufeious  or  fweet.  But  if  the  patient  {pits 
blood,  he  ought  to  ufe,  for  his  ordinary  drink,  in- 
fufions or  deco&ions  of  the  vulnerary  roots,  plants, 
&c.  * 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  decodtions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared  with 
the  fame  intention  ; as  the  orches,  the  quince-feed, 
coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farftparilla,  &c.  It  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which  thefe  may 
be  prepared.  Simple  infufion  or  boiling  is  all  that  is 
neceffary,  and  the  dofe  may  be  at  diferetion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper. 
It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decodtion  above  pre^ 
feribed,  or  eat  by  itfelf.  No  benefit  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I never 
knew  it  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  where  three  or  four 

# See  Appendix,  Vu,lnsrary  decoftion, 
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ounces  at  lead  were  ufed  daily  fora  confiderable  time. 
In  this  way  I have  feen  it  produce  very  happy  effeCts, 
and  would  recommend  it  wherever  there  is  a did 
charge  of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  opprefiion 
of  the  bread,  and  the  heCtic  fymptoms  fhew  that  an 
impodhume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  re- 
commend the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only 
drug  which  has  any  chance  to  counteract  the  general 
tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to  putre- 
faction. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided 
into  eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  be 
taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day,  in  a little 
fyrup,  or  a cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
made  into  an  eleCtuary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes, 
thus:  Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a quarter  of  a 
pound,  Peruvian  bark  in  powder  an  ounce,  fyrup 
of  orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of  the 
confidence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  lerve  the 
patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated  as 
there  is  occafion.  ; ' 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  bed 
mendruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  that  drug;. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  water. 
Afterwards  let  it  be  pa  fled  through  a fine  drainer, 

and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

VW  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there  are 
any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread  *,  but 

when 
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when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  collected 
there,  it  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  can  be 
ufed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution  enough  to 
give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of  the  difeafe, 
otherwife  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  fome  benefit 
might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impofthume  in 
the  breaft,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up  nor 
carried  off  by  ablorption,  the  patient  mull  endeavour 
to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in  the  (teams 
cf  warm  water  or  vinegar  with  his  breath,  coughing, 
laughing,  or  bawling  aloud,  &c.  When  it  happens 
to  built  within  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be  dif- 
churged  by  the  mouth.  Sometimes  indeed  the  burft- 
ing  of  the  vomica  occafions  immediate  death,  by  fuf- 
focating  the  patient.  When  the  quantity  of  matter  is 
great,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength  exhaufted,  this  is 
apt  to  happen.  At  any  rate  the  patient  is  ready  to 
fall  into  a fwcon,  and  fiiould  have  volatile  fairs  or 
fpirits  held  to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  fome  hopes 
of  a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be  light, 
but  reiterative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago-gruel,  rice- 
milk,  &c.  the  drink,  butter-milk,  or  whey  iweetened 
with  honey.  This  is  like  wife  a proper  time  for  ufing 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  as  directed 
above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  fiiould  difeharge  it- 
felf  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  betwixt  the  pleura 
and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  matter 
out  but  by  an  iiicifion,  as  has  already  been  obferved. 
As  this  operation  muft  always  be  performed  by  a 
1 6 furgeon. 
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furgeon,  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to  defcribe  it.  We 
fhall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  fo  dreadful  as  people 
are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it  is  the  only  chance  the 
patient,  in  this  cafe,  has  for  his  life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a wafting 
or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  confider- 
able  degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. It  is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  and 
want  of  appetite,  &c. 

Those  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge 
in  fpiricuous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwholefome 
air,  are  mod:  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a 
nervous  confumption,  a light  and  nourifhing  diet, 
plenty  of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
fiich  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach ; as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  hore- 
hound,  &c.  Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  or  wine* 
and  a glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  affift  the  digeftion,  and  promote  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excel- 
lent medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the  folids, 
and  powerfully  affifts  Nature  in  the  'preparation  of 
good  blood  *. 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are,  however,  preferable  to  all  medi- 
cines in  this  difeafe.  For  which  reafon,  when  the 
patient  can  afford  ir,  we  would  recommend  a long 

* See  Appendix,  Chalybeate  •wine. 
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journey  of  pleafure,  as  the  moft  likely  means  to  ro 
itore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a fymptomatic  confumption  cannot  be 
cured  without  firft  removing  the  difeafe  by  which  it 
is  occafioned.  Thus,  when  a confumption  proceeds 
from  the  fcrophula  or  king’s-evil,  from  the  fcurvy, 
the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a due  attention 
muft  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence  it  arifes,  and 
the  regimen  and  medicine  direded  accordingly. 

When  excejive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion  a 
confumption,  they  muft  not  only  be  reftrained,  but 
the  patient’s  ftrength  muft  be  reftored  by  gentle  exer- 
ciie,  nourifhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  Young 
and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  confumptions,  by 
giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  their 
ftrength  and  appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  im- 
mediately to  wean  the  child,  or  provide  another 
nurfe,  otherwile  they  cannot  exped  a cure. 

Before  we  quit  this  lubjed,  we  would  earneftlv 
recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  wifh  to  avoid  coniump- 
tions,  to  take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as  they 
can,  to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy  fobriety. 
Confumptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe  not  a little 
to  the  fafhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating  hot  1 uppers, 
and  fpending  every  evening  over  a bowl  of  hot 
punch  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe  liquors,  when 
too  freely  uled,  not  only  hurt  the  digeftion,  and  lpoil 
the  appetite,  but  heat  and  inflame  the  blood,  and 
let  the  whole  conftitution  on  fire. 
l7 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

NERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of 
late  years  in  this  ifland,  owing,  doubtlefs,  to 
our  different  manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of 
fedentary  employments ; as  they  commonly  attack 
perfons  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negle£t  exer- 
cile,  eat  little  folid  food,  Rudy  hard,  or  indulge  in 
fpirituous  liquors. 

CAUSES. — — Nervous  fevers  may  be  occafioned 
by  whatever  depreffes  the  fpirits,  or  impoverishes  the 
blood ; as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  deep,  intenfe 
thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe  fruits, 
cucumbers,  melons,  mufhrooms,  &c.  They*  may 
like  wife  be  occafioned  by  damp,  confined,  or  un- 
wholefome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  common  in 
rainy  feafons,  and  prove  mod  fatal  to  thole  who  live 
in  dirty,  low  houfes,  crowded  Rreets,  hofpitals,  jails, 
or  fuch-like  places. 

Persons  whofe  confutations  have  been  broken  by 
exceffive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  an  ufe 
of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  exceffive  eva- 
cuations, are  very  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  exceffive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obffrudts  the 
perlpiration,  or  caufes  a fpafmodic  ftrnffnre  of  the 
folids,  may  likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers.  We 
ffiaii  only  add,  frequent  and  great  irregularities  in  diet. 
Too  great  abffinence,  as  well  as  excefs,  is  hurtful. 
Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  preferve  the  body  in  a 
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found  date  as  a regular  diet*,  nor  can  any  thing  con- 
tribute more  to  occafion  fevers  of  the  word  kind  than 
its  oppofite. 

SYMPTOMS.- Low  fpirits,  want  of  appe- 

tite, weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchfulnefs, 
deep  fighing,  and  deje&ion  of  mind,  are  generally 
the  forerunners  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a quick  low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue  without 
any  confiderable  third,  chillnefs  and  fiuffiing  in 

turns,  6cc. 

After  fome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a gid- 
dinefs  and  pain  of  the  head,  has  a naufea,  with 
Teachings  and  vomiting*,  the  pulfe  is  quick,  and 
fometimes  intermitting*,  the  urine  pale,  reiembling 
dead  fmall-beer,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  with 
oppreffion  of  the  bread,  and  flight  alienations  of 

mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  more  moid,  with  a plentiiul  fpitting, 
a gentle  purging,  or  a moidure  upon  the  fkin*,  or 
if  a fuppu  ration  happens  in  one  or  both  ears,  or  large 
pudules  break  out  about  the  lips  and  noie,  there  is 
reafon  to  hope  for  a favourable  crifis. 

But  if  there  is  an  exceffive  loofenefs,  or  wading 
fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits*,  if  the  tongue, 
when  put  out,  trembles  exceffively,  and  the  extre- 
mities feel  cold,  with  a fluttering  or  (low  creeping 
pulfe-  if  there  is  a darting  of  the  tendons,,  an  almod 
total  lofs  of  fight  and  hearing,  and  an  involuntary 
difcharge  by  dool  and  urine,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
fear  that  death  is  approaching. 

REGIMEN. It  is  very  necefiary  in  this  dif- 

cafe  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.  The  leait 

motion 
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motion  will  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  occafion 
wearinefs,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind  ought  not 
only  to  be  kept  ealy,  but  Toothed  and  comforted  with 
the  hopes  of  a fpeedy  recovery.  Nothing  is  more 
hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind,  than  prefenting  to 
the  patient’s  imagination  gloomy  or  frightful  ideas. 
Thefe  of  themlelves  often  occafion  nervous  fevers, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  will  likewife 
aggravate  them. 

The  patient  mull  not  be  kept  too  low.  Hi$ 
flrength  and  lpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou- 
rifhing  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  purpofe 
his  gruel,  panada,  or  whatever  food  he  takes,  muR 
be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  fymptoms  may 
require.  Pretty  ftrong  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus, 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  will  be 
proper  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Muftard-whey  is  like- 
wife a very  proper  drink  in  this  fever,  and  may  be 
rendered  an  excellent  cordial  medicine  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a proper  quantity  of  white-wine  *. 

Wine'  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained  ge- 
nuine, is  almofl  the  only  medicine  that  would  be 
neceffary.  Good  wine  pofTeffes  all  the  virtues  of  the 
cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from  many  of  their 
bad  qualities.  I fay  good  wine  ; for  however  com- 
mon this  article  of  luxury  is  now  become,  it  is  rarely 
to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpecially  by  the  poor,  who 
are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in  fmall  quantities. 

I have  often  leen  patients  in  low  nervous  fevers 
where  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a conftanc 
delirium,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  almoft 

^ See  Appendix,  Muftard-cwhey, 
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every  other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  uflng  in; 
whey,  gruel,  and  negus,  a bottle  or  two  of  ftrong 
wine  every  day.  Good  old  found  clarec  is  the  beft, 
and  may  be  made  into  negus,  or  given  by  itfelf,  as 
circumftances  require* 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to  flip- 
port  the  patient’s  ftrength,  by  giving  him  frequently 
fmall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other  drinks  or  a 
warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not  however  to  be 
over-heated  either  with  liquor  or  clothes  •,  and  his  food 
ought  to  be  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 

MEDICINE. Where  a naufea,  load,  and  fick- 

nefs  at  ftomach  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacoanha  in  fine  pow- 
der, or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  vomiting  julep  *,  will 
generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  This 
may  be  repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  if  the  above  fymptoms  continue.  Vomits  not 
only  clean  the  ftomach,  but,  by  the  general  fhock 
which  they  give,  promote  the  pcrfpiratiou,  and  have 
many  other"  excellent  eflfe&s  in  flow  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  figns  of  inflammation,  and  nature  wants 
roufing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may  clean 
the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  1 urkey  rhubarb,  or  an 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  either 
extreme.  * Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory  kind, 
where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too  gieat,  or  the 

* See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Julsj>~ 
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blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid,  bleeding  and 
other  evacuations  are  neceflary.  But  in  nervous 
fevers,  where  nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid 
and  poor,  and  the  folids  relaxed,  the  lancet  muff 
be  (pared,  and  wine,  with  other  cordials,  plentifully 
adminiflered. 

It  is  the  more  neceffary  to  caution  people  againfl 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerfal  ftricture  upon  the  velTels,  and 
fometimes  an  oppreffion  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  fugged:  the  idea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood.  I have  known  even  fome  of  the 
facility  deceived  by  their  own  feelings  in  this  refpedf* 
fo  far  as  to  infift  upon  being  bled,  when  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  operation  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this 
difeafe,  yet  buffering  is  highly  neceffiary.  Bliftering- 
plaffers  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever  with 
great  advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious,  he  ought 
to  be  bliftered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and  it  will  be 
the  fafeft  courfc,  while  the  mfenfibility  continues,  as 
icon  as  the  dilcharge  occafioned  by  one  bliftering- 
plaffer  abates,  to  apply  another  to  fome  other  part 
cf  the  body,  and  by  that  means  keep  up  a continual 
iucceffion  of  them  till  he  be  out  of  danger. 

I have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  blif- 
tering in  this  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Bliftering-plaf- 
ters  not  only  flimulate  the  folids  to  a£fion,  but  likewife 
occafion  a continual  difcharge,  which  may  in  fome 
rneafure  fupply  the  want  or  critical  evacuations,  which 
feldom  happen  in  this  kind  of  fever.  They  are  moft 
proper,  however,  either  towards  the  beginning,  or  af- 
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ter  Tome  degree  of  ftupor  has  come  on,  in  which  laft 
cafe  it  will  always  be  proper  to  blifter  the  head. 

If  the  patient  is  coftive  through  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  procure  a flool,  by 
giving  him  every  other  day  a clyfter  of  milk  and 
water,  with  a little  fugar,  to  which  may  be  added 
a fpooniul  of  common  fait,  if  the  above  does  not 
operate. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked  by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or 
giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white 
decodlion  *. 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about 
the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often 
critical,  gieat  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  retard 
Nature’s  operation  in  this  particular.  The  eruption 
ought  neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other 
evacuations,  nor  pufhed  out  by  a hot  regimen  •,  but 
the  patient  fhould  be  fupported  by  gentle  cordials, 
ns  wine- whey,  fmall  negus,  fago-gruel  with  a little 
wine  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be  kept 
too  warm •,  yet  a kindly  breathing  fweat  fhould  by 
no  means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquors 
are  the  chief  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
of  fever  *,  yet,  for  thofe  who  may  chufe  to  ufe  them, 
\ve  fhail  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms  of  medi- 
cine which  are  commonly  preferibed  in  it  f . 

In 

* See  Appendix,  White  Decottion. 

p When  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
2nd  the  fame  quantity  of  contraverva-root,  with  five  grains  of 
Ruftan  cailor,  all  in  line  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with 

a little 
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In  defperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  darting 
of  the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have  fome- 
times  l'een  extraordinary  effects  from  large  dofes  of 
mufk  frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is  doubtlefs  an 
antifpafmodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of 
a icruple  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceffary.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to 
the  mufk  a few  grains  of  camphire,  and  fait  of  harts- 
horn, as  thefe  tend  to  promote  perfpiration  and  the 
difcharge  of  urine.  Thus  fifteen  grains  of,  mufk, 
with  three  grains  of  camphire,  and  fix  grains  of  fait 
of  hartfhorn,  may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little 
fy rup,  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  fhould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it 
frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  fhould  be  wafted  with  colliquative 
fweats,  Sec.  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  him  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine  powder, 
may  be  given  four  or  five  times  a-day,  in  a glafs  of 
red  port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in  fubftance  not 
fit  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  an  ounce  of  it  in  powder  may 
be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  or  Rhenifh  wine* 
for  two  or  three  days,  afterwards  it  may  be  ftrained, 
3nd  a glafs  of  it  taken  frequently  * 

Some 

a little  of  the  cordial  confedlion,  or  fyrup  cf  fafFron.  One  of 
hefe  may  be  taken  every  four  or  five  hours. 

The  foil  owing  powder  may  be  ufed  with  the  fame  intention. 
Take  wild  Valerian-root  in  powder  one  fcruple,  fafFron  and  caflor 
each  four  grains.  Pvlix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a mortar, 
«nd  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

* The  bark  may  likewife  be  very  properly  adminiitered,  along 
v.iu  other  cordials,  in  the  following  manner:  Take  an  ounce  of 

•P  4 Peruvian 
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Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers,  where 
there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remiflion  or  intermiffion  of  the  fever. 
Flow  far  future  obfervations  may  tend  to  eftablilh 
this  practice,  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay ; but  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  bark  is  a very  universal 
febrifuge,  and  that  it  may  be  adminiftered  with  ad- 
vantage in  molt  fevers  where  bleeding  is  not  necel- 
fary,  or  where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  topical  in- 
flammation. 


CHAP.  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID,  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 

TI-I  IS  may  be  called  the  peftilential  fever  of 
Europe,  as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 
great  reicmblance  to  that  dreadful  diicafe  the  plague. 
Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition,  and 
thole  whole  vigour  has  been  walled  by  long  fading,, 
watching,  hard  labour,  excefflve  venery,  frequent  fali- 
vations,  &c.  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul 

air,  from  a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a 
narrow  place,  not  properly  ventilated  •,  from  putrid 
animal  and  vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence  it  prevails 

Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  Virginian  fnake-root, 
two  drachms,  faffron  one  drachm.  Let  all  of  them  he  powdered, 
and  infufed  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  the  beft  brandy  for  three  or 
four  days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  ftrained,  and  two  tea- 
fpoon-fuls  of  it  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  in  a g!afs  cf  fmall 

wine  or  negus. 
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in  camps,  jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpecially 
where  fuch  places  are  too  much  crowded,  and  cleanli- 
nefs  is  neglected. 

A close  conftitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy 
or  foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers. 
They  often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and 
marfhy  countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  preceded 
or  followed  by  a hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a 
proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fifh  or  flefh 
that  has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  long 
voyages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities,  are 
very  often  vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  fea- 
fons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  which  has  become 
putrid  by  (lagnation,  &c.  may  likewife  occafion  this 
fever. 

Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  dileafes. 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  countries 
which  are  the  feenes  of  war  and  bloodfhed.  This 
lhews  the  propriety  of  removing  burying  grounds, 
flaughter-houles,  See.  at  a proper  di  dance  from  great 
towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of 
putrid  fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a confined 
unwholefome  air,  and  neglect  cleanlinefs.  Such 
mechanics  as  carry  on  dirty  employments,  and  are 
conftantly  confined  within  doors,  are  likewife  very 
liable  to  this  difeafe. 


We 
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We  fhall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or 
fpotted  fevers  are  highly  infectious ; and  are  there- 
fore often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which 
reafon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftance  from 
thofe  affeCted  with  fuch  difeales,  unlefs  their  attend- 
ance is  abfolutely  neceflary. 

SYMPTOMS. The  malignant  fever  is  gene- 

rally  preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of 
ftrength,  without  any  apparent  caufe.  This  is  fome- 
times  fo  great,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  walk,  or 
even  fit  upright,  without  being  in  danger  of  fainting 
away.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  dejedted ; he  fighs, 
and  is  full  of  dreadful  apprehenfions. 

There  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting  of 
bile-,  a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a flrong  pulfa- 
tion  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries ; the  eyes 
often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a pain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit ; there  is  a noife  in  the  ears,  the 
breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  interrupted  with  a 
figh  ; the  patient  complains  of  a pain  about  the  region 
of  the  ltomach,  and  in  his  back  and  loins  ; his 
tongue  is  at  Hrfh  white,  but  afterwards  it  appears 
black  and  chaped  ; and  his  teeth  are  covered  with  a 
black  cruft.  He  fometimes  pafies  worms  both  up- 
wards and  downwards,  is  affected  with  tremors,  or 
fhaking,  and  often  becomes  delirious. 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  diflolved,  or  with  a very 
fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  foon  becomes  putrid  •, 
the  (tools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are  fometimes 
of  a greeniih,  black,  or  reddifh  caft.  Spots  of  a pale 
purple,  dun,  or  black  colour,  often  appear  upon  the 
(kin,  and  fometimes  there  are  violent  haemorrhages,  or 
dncharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  &c. 

Putrid 
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Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  in- 
flammatory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great 
dejection  of  mind,  the  diffolved  date  of  the  blood, 
the  petechias,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  Imell 
of  the  excrements.  They  may  like  wife  be  diftin- 
guifhed from  the  low  or  nervous  fever  by  the  heat 
and  third  being  greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  colour, 
and  the  lofs  of  ftrength,  dejection  of  mind,  and  all 
the  other  fymptoms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflam- 
matory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo  blended 
together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this  cafe  the  great- 
eft  caution  and  (kill  are  requifne.  Attention  mud  be 
paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are  moft  prevalent,  and 
both  the  regimen  and  medicines  adapted  to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  con- 
verted into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a re- 
gimen, or  improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain *,  fometimes  they  terminate  betwixt  the  feventh 
and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they  are  pro- 
longed for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  duration  depends 
greatly  upon  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  moft  favourable  fymptoms  are  a gentle  loofe- 
nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild 
fvveat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a confiderable 
time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fhould  never  be 
imprudently  ftopped.  Small  miliary  puftules  appear- 
ing between  the  petechias,  or  purple  lpots,  are  like- 
wile  favourable,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions  about 
the  mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when  the  pulfe 

riles 
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riles  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cordials,  and  the 
nervous  fymptoms  abate  ; deafnefs  coming  on  to- 
wards the  decline  of  the  fever,  is  likewife  often  a 
favourable  fymptom  *,  as  are  abfceiTes  in  the  groin, 
or  parotid  glands. 

Amongst  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be 
reckoned  an  excefiive  loofenefs,  with  a hard  fwelled 
belly  •,  large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out 
upon  the  fkin ; apthae  in  the  mouth  •,  cold  clammy 
fweats  *,  blindnefs , change  of  the  voice  ; a wild  Rar- 
ing of  the  eyes ; difficulty  of  fwallowing ; inability 
to  put  out  the  tongue  • and  a conftant  inclination 
to  uncover  the  bread.  When  the  fwear  and  fa- 
liva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black, 
or  depofits  a black  footy  fediment,  the  patient  is  in 
great  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid, 
ichorous,  involuntary  dools,  attended  with  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 


death. 

REGIMEN. In  the  treatment  of  this  dif- 

cafe  we  ought  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  poffible,  to 
counteract  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours  ; to 
fup port  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  ipirits  ; and  toafhd 
Nature  in  expelling  the  caule  of  the  diieafe,  by  gently 
promoting  perfpiration  and  the  other  evacuations. 

It  has  been  oblerved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
occafioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they 
mud  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  ffiould  therefore  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  dagnating  in  the  pa- 
tient’s chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it  fre- 


* Deafnefs  is  not  always  a favourable  fymptom  in  this  difeafe. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fo  when  occafioned  by  abfceiTes  formed  within 

the  ears. 
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quently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows  of  fome 
adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  perfpiration  of 
perlons  in  perfect  health  loon  render  the  air  of  a fmall 
apartment  noxious ; but  this  will  fooner  happen  from 
the  perfpiration  and  breath  of  a perfon  whofe  whole 
mals  of  humours  are  in  a putrid  hate. 

Besides  the  frequent  admiffion  of  freffi  air,  we 
would  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice,  juice 
of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable 
acid  that  can  be  mod  readily  obtained.  Thefe  ought 
frequendy  to  be  fprinkled  upon  the  floor,  the  bed, 
and  every  part  of  the  room.  They  may  alfo  be  eva- 
porated with  a hot  iron,  or  by  boiling,  &c.  The 
frelh  fkins  of  lemons  or  oranges  ought  likewife  to 
be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  they  fliould 
be  frequently  held  to  the  patient’s  nofe.  The  ufe  of 
acids  in  this  manner  would  not  only  prove  very  re- 
frefhing  to  the  patient,  but  would  likewife  tend  to 
prevent  the  infection  from  fpreading  among  thole 
who  attend  him.  Strong  feented  herbs,  as  rue,  tanly, 
rofemary,  wormwood,  &c.  may  likewife  be  laid  in 
different  parts  of  the  houfe,  and  fmelled  to  by  thofe 
who  go  near  the  patient. 

The  patient  muff  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  like- 
wife  quiet  and  eafy.  The  leafl:  noife  will  affedt  his 
head,  and  the  fmalleff  fatigue  will  be  apt  to  make 
him  faint. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  dif- 
eafe  than  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with  all  the 
patient’s  food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon,  or 
vinegar  whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank 
by  turns,  according  to  the  patient’s  inclination.  They 
may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in 
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iuch  quantity  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  re-' 
quire.  When  he  is  very  low,  he  may  drink  negus* 
with  only  one  half  water,  and  fharpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In  fome  cafes  a glais  of 
clear  wine  may  now  and  then  be  allowed.  The  moll: 
proper  wine  is  Rhenifh  •,  but  if  the  body  be  openy 
red  port  or  claret  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  pa- 
tient’s drink,  as  there  is  occafion  ; or  he  may  drink  a; 
decoCtion  of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench  hi* 
thirft,  and  promote  a difcharge  by  {tool. 

If  camomile-tea  will  fit  upon  his  ftomach,  it  is  a 
very  proper  drink  in  this  dileale.  It  may  be  fhar- 
pened by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fif- 
teen drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  as  panada,  or  groat  gruel,1 
to  which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient 
be  weak  and  low  •,  and  they  ought  all  to  be  fhar- 
pened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants, 
or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely 
of  ripe  fruits,  as  roafeed  apples,  currant  or  gbofe- 
berry  tarts,  preferved  cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

■ Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupports  the  {pints,  but  counteracts  the  putrid  ten- 
dency of  the  humours  ; for  which  reafon  the  patient 
ought  frequently  to  be  Tipping  fmall  quantities  or 
lome  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  «n^ 
that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more 
readily  obtained. 

If  he  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to-be 

frequently  fomented  with  a itrong  infufion  of  camo- 

nfile  flowers.  This,  or  an  infufion' of  the  bark,  to'. 

iuch 
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fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good 
cffeft.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veffels  in  the  extremities, 
but  as  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  tak^n  into  the 
fyftem,  they  may  affift  in  preventing  the  putrefcency 
of  the  humours. 

MEDICINE. If  a vomit  be  given  at  the 

beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  have  a 
good  effect  *,  but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on  for  fome 
days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits  are  not 
quite  fo  fafe.  The  body  however  is  always  to  be 
kept  gently  open  •'by  clyfters,  or  mild  laxative  medi- 
cines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firft  onfet  * but  the  repetition  of 
it  generally  proves  hurtful. 

Blistering  plafters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in 
the  greatefl  extremities.  If  the  petechiae  or  fpots 
fhould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  fink 
remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymp- 
toms, come  on,  bliltering  may  be  permitted.  In 
this  cafe  the  bliflering  plafters  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
head,  and  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as  they 
are  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a gangrene,  we  would 
rather  recommend  warm  cataplafms  or  poultices  of 
muftard  and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,,  having 
recourfe  to  blifters  only  in  the  utmoft  extremities. 

It  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  this  fever  to  give 
the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every  fe- 
cond  or  third  hour,  till  it  fhall  either  vomit,  purge, 
Qr  throw  the  patient  into  a fweau  This  practice 
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very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  pulhed  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of 
expelling  the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant  difeafes 
by  trifling  dofes  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  medi- 
cines. In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the  contra- 
yerva-root,  the  cordial  confe&ion,  the  mithridate,  &c. 
have  been  extolled  as  infallible  remedies.  There  is 
reafon  however  to  believe,  that  thefe  feldom  do 
much  good.  Where  cordials  are  neceffary,  we  know 
none  that  is  fuperior  to  good  wine  •,  and  therefore 
again  recommend  it  both  as  the  fafeft  and  belt.  Wine, 
with  acids  and  antifeptics,  are  the  only  things  to  be 
relied  on  in  the  cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  molt  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  when 
It  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black  lpots,  the 
Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiltered.  I have  feen 
it,  when  joined  with  acids,  piove  fuccefsful,  even 
in  cafes  where  the  petechia  had  the  molt  threaten- 
ing afpedt.  But,  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  it  muft 
not  only  be  given  in  large  doles,  but  duly  perfift- 
ed  in. 

The  belt  method  of  adminiftering  the  bark  is 
certainly  in  fubftance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  mixt  with  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  watei,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  fhaipened  with 
the  elixir,  or  the  ipirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both 
make  it  fit  eafier  on  the  ftomach,  and  render  it  more 
beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  lyrup  of 
lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  ot  the 
mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  thp 

ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Y o Those 
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« 

Those  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance  may 
infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 
difeale. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofehefs,  the  bark  mud  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  (harp- 
ened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenefs  than 
plenty  of  acids,  and  fuch  things  as  promote  a gentle 
perfpiration. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  difTolved  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  frelh  lemon-juice,  and  made  into  a draught 
with  an  ounce  of  fimpie  cinnamon- water,  and  a bit 
of  fugar,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  as  often  as  it 
is  neceflary. 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  Suppura- 
tion is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poul- 
tices, ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  And  as  foon  as  there 
is  any  appearance  of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to 
be  laid  open,  and  the  poultices  continued. 

I have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  cut  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this  fever, 
of  a livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a moil:  putrid 
cadaverous  fmell.  Thele  gradually  healed,  and  the 
patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of  Peruvian 
bark  and  wine,  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recommend 
a flridt  regard  to  cleanlinefs ; a dry  fituation  ; jfuffi- 
cient  exercife  in  the  open  air  ; wholefome  food,  and  a 
moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors.  Infection  ought 
above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  conflitution  is 
proof  againfl  it.  I have  known  perfons  feized  with  a 
putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a fingle  vifit  to  a 

patient 
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patient  in  it ; others  have  caught  it  by  lodging  fo f 
one  night  in  a town  where  it  prevailed  ; and  tome  by 
attending  the  funerals  of  fuch  as  died  of  it  *. 

When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family, 
the  greateft  attention  js  neceffary  to  prevent  the  dif- 
eale  from  fpreading.  The  fick  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the 
family  as  poffible ; he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean,  and  fhould  have  frefh  air  frequently 
let  into  his  chamber  *,  whatever  comes  from  him 
fhould  be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  fhould  be 
frequently  changed,  and  thofe  in  health  ought  to 
avoid  all  unneceffary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenfive  of  having  caught 
the  infection,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit, 
and  to  work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camo- 
mile-tea. This*  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two,  if 
the  apprehenfions  hill  continue,  or  any  unfavour- 
able fymptoms  appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of 
the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink  ; 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englifh 
pint  of  pretty  hrong  negus,  or  a few  glades  of  gene- 
rous wine.  I have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow 

**  The  late  Sir  John  Pringle  expreffed  a concern  left  thefe 
cautions  fhould  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends  or 
relations  when  afflicted  with  putrid  fevers.  1 told  him  I meant 
only  to  di  fcourage  unneceffary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a 
number  of  inftances  where  .putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to 
perfons,  who  were  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  fick. 
This  fagacious  phyfician  agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a good 
doftor  and  a careful  nurfe  were  the  only  neceffary  attendants'; 
and  that  all  others  not  only  endangered  themfelves,  but,  gene- 
rally, by  their  folicitude  and  ill-dire&ed  care,  hurt  the  fick. 
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this  courfe,  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and 
have  likewife  recommended  it  to  others  with  conftant 
fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 
antidotes  againft  infedtion  ; but  thefe  are  fo  far  from 
fecuring  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the 
body,  increafe  the  danger. 

Those  who  wait  upon  the  fick  in  putrid  fevers, 
ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a hand- 
kerchief dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmell 
to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to 
wafli  their  hands,  and,  if  poflible,  to  change  their 
clothes,  before  they  go  into  company. 


CHAP.  XXI.  ' 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER.  ' 

rT1  HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puf- 
JL  tides  or  bladders  which  appear  on. the  fkin,  re- 
fembling,  in  fliape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The 
puftules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes  both 
are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puf- 
tules ; but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
the  fweat  is  mod:  abundant,  as  on  the  bread,  the 
back,  &c.  A gentle  fweat,  or  moiflure  on  the  fkin, 
greatly  promotes  the  eruption  ; but,  when  the  fkin 

is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe  ; but  it  is 
much  oftener  only  a lymptom  of  fome  other  malady, 

2 as 
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as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nervous 
fever,  &c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the  effedt 
of  too  hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 


The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
phlegmatic,  or  perlons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe 
in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more 
incident  to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  delicate 
and  the  indolent,  who,  negleding  exercife,  keep  con- 
tinually within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 
diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  ie'.zed 
with  this  difeafe  in  childbed,  and  often  lofc  their 


lives  by  it. 

CAUSES. The  miliary  fever  is  fometimes 

occaftoned  by  violent  paffions  or  affedhons  of  the 
mind;  as  excelftve  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  excefiive 
watching,  great  evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet, 
rainy  leafons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  un- 
ripe fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons. 
See.  Impure  waters,  or  proviftons  which  have  been 
fpoiled  by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  &c.  may 
likewife  caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alio  be 
occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  eva- 
cuation, as  i flues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles 
in  men,  or  the  menftrual  flux  in  women,  &c. 


This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometimes  the 
effect  of  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy  ; it  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  exceffive  ufe  of  green 
trafh  and  other  unwholefome  things,  in  which  preg- 
nant’women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its  molt 

B*«al  S"Ch  ; 
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fedentary  life,  efpecially  during  pregnancy,  and  at 
the  fame  time  live  grofsly,  can  hardly  eicape  this 
difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely  fatal 
to  women  of  fafhion,  and  likewife  to  thofe  women 
in  manufacturing  towns,  who,  in  order  to  afiifb  their 
hufbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors  for  almoft  the  whole 
of  their  time.  But  among  women  who  are  aCtive  and 
laborious,  who  live  in  the  country,  and  take  fuffi- 
cient  exercife  without  doors,  this  difeafe  is  very  little 
known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a primary  dif- 

eafe, ,it  makes  its  attack,  like  moft  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a (light  fhivering,  which  is  (ucceeded  by 
heat,  lofs  of  ftrength,  faintifhnefs,  fighing,  a lov/ 
quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great  anx- 
iety and  oppreffion  of  the  bread.  The  patient  is  rel- 
iefs, and  fometimes  delirious ; the  tongue  appears 
white,  and  the  hands  ffiake,  with  often  a burning 
heat  in  the  palms  ; and  in  childbed  women  the  milk 
generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  difcharges  flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain  un- 
der the  flcin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  pudulcs 
of  a red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon  this 
the  fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  pulfe  becomes 
more  full  and  foft,  the  fkin  grows  moider,  and  the 
fweat,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a pe- 
culiar foetid  ffnell ; the  great  load  on  the  bread,  and 
oppreffion  of  the  fpirits,  generally  go  off,  and  the 
cudomary  evacuations  gradually  return.  About  the 
fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the  pudules 
begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which  occafions  a very 
difagreeable  itching  in  the  fkin. 

0.3  It 
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It  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  the  exad  time  when 
the  puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  ge- 
nerally come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when 
the  eruption  is  critical ; but,  when  iymptomatical, 
they  may  appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanifh  by  turns. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  danger  ; but 
when  they  go  in  all  of  a fudden,  and  do  not  appear 
again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  puftules  are  commonly  at 
firft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow  yel- 
lowifh.  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with  puf- 
tules of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear,  the 

jjifeafe  goes  by  the  name  of  a rajh. 

REGIMEN. In  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  what- 

ever kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden 
difappearing  of  the  puftules,  and  to  promote  their 
maturation.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  be 
kept  in  fuch  a temperature,  as  neither  to  pulh  oqt 
the  eruption  too  faft/  nor  to  caufe  it  to  retreat  pre- 
maturely. The  diet  and  drink  ought  therefore  to  be 
in  a moderate  degree  nourifhing  and  cordial  •,  but 
neither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The  patient’s  chamber 
ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold  ; and  he 
fhould  not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes.  Above 
all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  eafy  and  chearful.  No- 
thing fo  certainly  makes  an  eruption  go  in  as  fear, 
or  the  apprehenfion  of  danger. 

The  food  muft  be  weak  chicken-broth  with  bread, 
papada,  fago,  or  groat-gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonfui  or  two  of  wine,  as  th^e 
patient’s  ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait 
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and  a little  fugar.  Good  apples  roafted  01  boiled, 
with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature, 

may  be  eat. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  Hate  of  the  pa- 
tient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high, 
the  drink  ought  to  be  weak  j as  water-gruel,  balm- 
tea,  or  the  decodtion  mentioned  below 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion does  not  rife  lufliciently,  his  drink  mult  be  a 
little  more  generous  •,  as  wine-whey,  or  fmall  negus, 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  itronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  re- 

quire.  _ 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrength 
mult  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined  with 
acids  •,  and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be  great, 
the  Peruvian  bark  mult  be  adminiftered.  If  the  head 
be  much  affected,  the  body  mult  be  kept  opei>  by 
- .emollient  clylters  f, 

MEDI- 

y — y 

* Take  two  ounces  of  the  (havings  of  hartfhorn,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  farfaparilla,  boil  them  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  wa- 
ter. To  the  (trained  deco&ion  add  a little  white  fugar,  and  let 
the  patient  take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

f In  the  comm&rcium  liter arium  for  the  year  1735,  we  have  the 
hiftory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  fever,  which  raged  at  Strafburgh 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January ; from  which 
we  learn  the  neceflity  of  a temperate  regimen  in  this  malady,  and 
likewife  that  phyficians  are  not  always  the  firft  who  difcover  the 
proper  treatment  of  difeafes.  This  fever  made  terrible  havoc 
even  among  men  of  robuft  conllitutions,  and  all  medicine  proved 
in  vain.  They  were  feized  in  an  inllant  with  {hivering,  yawn- 
ing, firetching,  and  pains  in  the  back,  fucceeded  by  a mod  in- 
teafe  heat  \ at  the  fame  time  there  was  a great  lofs  of  llrength  and 

0^4  appetite* 
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MEDICINE. If  the  food  and  drink  be  pro- 

perly regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  medi- 
cine in  this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption  however  not 
rife,  or  the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  necelTary 
to  fupport  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  likewife  to 
apply  bliflering  platters.  The  mod  proper  cordial,  in 
this  cafe  is  good  wine,  which  may  either  be  taken  in 
the  patient’s  food  or  drink  •,  and  if  there  be  figns  of 
pntrefcence,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  with 
wine,  as  directed  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  bliftering  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  difeafe ; and  where  nature  flags,  and 
the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  keep  up  a ttimulus,  by  a continual  fucceflion  of 
fmall  blitteringplafters  ; but  we  would  not  recommend 
above  one  at  a time.  If  however  the  pulfe  fliould  fink 
remarkably,  the  puftules  fall  in,  and  the  head  be  af- 
fected, it  will  be  neceflary  to  apply  feveral  blittering 
platters  to  the  mod  fenfible  parts,  as  the  infide  of 
the  legs  and  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceflary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
fometi  i.es  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  pa- 
tient, and  deprefles  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never 

appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  ninth  day  the  miliary  eruptions  ap- 
peared, or  fpots  like  flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a delirium, 
refllelTnefs,  ar.d  tolling  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal.  While  mat- 
ters were  in  this  unhappy  fituation,  a midwife,  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, gave  to  a patient,  in  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a clyderof 
rain-water  and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink  a 
quart  of  fpring  water,  half  a pint  of  generous  wine,  the  juice  of 
a lemon,  and  fix  ounces  of  the  whiteft  fugar,  gently  boiled  till  a 
feurn  arofe,  and  this  with  great  fuccefs  ; for  the  belly  was  foon 
loofened,  the  grievous  fymptotns  vanilhed,  and  the  patient  was 
rellored  to  his  fenfes,  and  fnatchcd  from  the  jaws  of  death.”  This 
practice  was  imitated  by  others  with  the  like  happy  effe&s. 
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to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician. 
We  mention  this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  to 
treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed-women  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  it  it  were  highly 
inflammatory.  But  this  pradtice  is  generally  very 
unfafe.  Patients  in  this  fituation  bear  evacuations 
very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe  feems  often  to  be 
more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafioned  in  child- 
bed-women by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be 
(Jangerous  to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  and  have 
recourfe  to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacua- 
tions. We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  lupporting 
the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, is  here  much  fafer  than  to  have  recourfe  to 
artificial  ones,  as  thefe,  by  finking  the  fpirits,  fel- 
dom  fail  to  increafe  the  danger. 

O 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  flow, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infilled  in  wine  or 
water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  dileafes, 
requires  gentle  purging,  which  (hould  not  be  ne- 
gledted,  as  foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s flrength  will  permit. 

To  avoid  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient 
exercife,  and  wholefome  food,  are  necdlary.  Preg- 
nant women  fhould  guard  againfl  coftivenefs,  and 
take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoid-* 
ing  all  green  trafhy  fruits,  and  other  unwholeforne 
things  i and  when  in  childbed,  they  ought  ftridtly  to 
cbferve  a cool  regimen. 
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CHAP.  XXII, 

OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER, 

TH I S fever  takes  its  name  from  a remiffion  of 
the  fymptoms,  which  happens  fometimes 
iooner,  and  fometimes  later,  but  generally  before  the 
eighth  day.  The  remiffion  is  commonly  preceded  by 
a gentle  fweat,  after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly 
relieved,  but  in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns.  Thefe 
remiffions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are 
fometimes  of  longer,  fometimes  of  fhorter  duration  *, 
the  nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a 
regular  intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES. Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

marfhy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnat- 
mg  water  ; but  they  prove  mod  fatal  in  places  where 
great  heat  and  moifture  are  combined,  as  in  fome 
parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  &c.  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of 
a putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fatal.  They  are  mod 
frequent  in  clofe  calm  weather,  Specially  after  rainy 
feafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No  age,^ 
fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from  the  attack  ot 
this  fever  ; but  it  chiefly  feizes  perfons  of  a relaxed 
habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations,  breathe  an 
impure  ftagnating  air,  take  little  exercife,  and  ufe 
unwholefome  diet. 

SYMPTOMS. The  firft  fymptoms  of  this 

fever  are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and 
giddinefs  in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affedted  with  a deli- 
rium at  the  very  firft  attack.  There  is  a pain,  and 

fome* 
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fometimes  a (welling,  about  the  region  of  the  do- 
mach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  (kin  frequently 
appear  yellow,  and  the  patient  is  often  afflicted  with 
bilious  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is  lometimes  a little 
hard,  but  feldom  full,  and  the  blood,  when  let,  rarely 
(hews  any  figns  of  inflammation.  Some  patients  are 
exceedingly  coftive,  and  others  are  afflicted  with  a very 
troublefome  loofenefs. 

It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation, 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  conditution  cf  the 
patient.  They  may  likewife  be  greatly  changed  by 
the  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  other  circum- 
stances too  tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes  the  bilious 
fymptoms  predominate,  lometimes  the  nervous,  and 
at  other  times  the  putrid.  Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon 
to  find  a fucceflion  of  each  of  thefe,  or  even  a com- 
plication of  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  fame 
perfon. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  mud  be  adapted  to 

the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any  figns  of 
inflammation,  the  diet  mud  be  (lender,  and  the  drink 
weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or  putrid  fymp- 
toms occur,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  fupport  the  patient 
with  fpod  and  liquors  of  a more  generous  nature,  fuch 
as  are  recommended  in  the  immediately  preceding 
levers.  We  mud  however  be  very  cautious  in  the  ufe  of 
things  of  a heating  quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequently 
changed  into  a continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  im- 
proper medicines. 

Whatever  the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  if 
poffibie,  fhould  be  large,  and  frequently  ventilated  by 

letting 
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letting  in  freth  air  at  the  doors  or  windows.  It  ought 
likewile  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemon, 
or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c.  fliould  be  fre- 
quently changed,  and  all  his  excrements  immediately 
removed.  Though  thefe  things  have  been  recom- 
mended before,  we  think  it  neceflary  to  repeat  them 
here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance  to  the  fick  than 
practitioners  are  apt  to  imagine  *. 

MEDICINE. In  order  to  cure  this  fever* 

we  mult  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  inter- 
miflion.  This  intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleed- 
ing, if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation  ; but  when 
that  is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  patient,  and  prolong 
the  difeafe.  A vomit  however  will  feldom  be  im- 
proper, and  is  generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty  or 
thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this  purpofe 
very  well ; bur,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we  would 
rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of  tartar  emetic. 


* The  ingeniousDr.  Lind,  cjf  Edinburgh,  in  his  inaugural  dif- 
fertaticn  concerning  the  putrid  remitting  fever  of  Bengal,  has 
the  following  obfervation  : “ Indufia,  lodices,  ac  ftragula,  faspius 
funt  mutanda,  ac  aeri  exponenda  ; feeces  lordefque  quam  primum 
removendee ; oportet  etiam  ut  loca  quibus  tegri  decumbunt  fint 
falubria,  et  aceto  confperfa  ; denique  ut  aegris  cura  quanta  maxi- 
ma profpiciatur.  Compertum  ego  habeo,  medicum  haec  fed ulo 
cbfervantem,  quique  ea  exequi  poteft,  multo  magis  segris  profu- 
turum,  quam  medicum  peritiorem  hike  cominodis  dellitutum.” 
« The  patient’s  fhirt,  bed-clothes,  and  bedding,  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  changed,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  and  all  his  excre- 
ments imme  lately  removed  ; the  bed-chamber  ffiould  be  well 
ventilated,  and  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegar;  in  fliort,  every 
attention  fliould  be  paid  to  the  patient.  I can  affirm,  that  a phy- 
Eaan  who  puts  thefe  in  pradice  will  much  oftener  fucceed  than 
one  who  is  even  more  Ikilful,  but  has  not  opportunity  of  ufing 


thefe  means.’* 
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with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be  made  into 
a draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  I ms  may  be  re- 
peated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals,  if  the  fick- 
nefs  or  naufea  continues. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfters 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  ot  fenna  and 
manna,  fmall  doles  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  cream 
of  tartar,  tamarinds,  dewed  prunes,  or  the  like  ; but 
all  ftrong  or  draftic  purgatives  are  to  bej  carefully 
avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  gene- 
rally be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  didind  inter- 
million,  in  which  cafe,  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be 
adminiftered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfedl  the 
cure.  It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of 
giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  already  had  cccafion 
frequently  to  mention  them. 

The  moil  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  life 
a wholefome  and  nourifhing  diet,  to  pay  the  moil 
fcrupulous  regard  to  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  the  body 
warm,  to  take  fuflicient  exercife,  and  in  hot  countries 
to  avoid  damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening  dews, 
and  the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  endemical,  the  1 
bed  preventive  medicine  which  we  can  recommend, 
is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either  be  chewed 
or  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  &c.  Some  recommend 
fmoking  tobacco  as  very  beneficial  in  marfby  coun- 
tries, both  for  the  prevention  of  this  and  intermit- 
ting fevers. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

I 

OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 

/ 

THIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from 
Arabia,  is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very 
few  efcape  it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  a 
moll:  contagious  malady,  and  ha?,  for  many  years, 
proved  the  fcourge  of  Europe. 

The  fmall-pox  generally  appear  towards  the  fpring. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  fummer,  lefs  fo  in  autumn, 
and  lead  of  all  in  winter.  Children  are  molt  liable 
to  this  difeafe ; and  thofe  whofe  food  is  unwhole- 
fome,  who  want  proper  exercife,  and  abound  with 
grofs  humours,  run  the  greatelt  hazard  from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  diftinguifhed  into  the  didindt  and 
confluent  kind  j the  latter  of  which  is  always  attended 
with  danger.  There  are  likewife  other  diftinCtions  of 
the  fmall-pox  *,  as  the  crydalline,  the  bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  lmall-pox  is  commonly  caught 

by  infection.  Since  the  difeafe  was  fil'd  brought 
into  Europe,  the  infe&ion  has  never  been  wholly 
extinguifhed ; nor  have  any  proper  methods,  as  far 
as  I know,  been  taken  for  that  purpofe  *,  fo  that 
now  it  has  become  in  a manner  conditutional.  Children 
who  have  over- heated  themfelves  by  running,  wreft- 
3ing,  &c.  or  adults  after  a debauch,  are  mod  apt  to 
be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a minute  defcription  of  it  is  unnecefiary. 
Children  commonly  look  a little  dull,  leem  lidlefs 
and  drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the  more  violent 
i y iymptoms 
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fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear.  They  are  like- 
wife  more  inclined  to  drink  than  ufual,  have  little 
appetite  for  folid  food,  complain  of  wearinefs,  and, 
upon  taking  exercile,  are  apt  to  fvveat.  1 hefe  are  fuc-  * 
ceeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns,  which, 
as  the  time  of  the  eruption  approaches,  become  more 
violent,  and  are  accompanied  with  pains  of  the  head 
and  loins,  vomiting,  fkc..  The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a 
great  heat  of  the  fkin,  and  redleflhefs.  When  the 
patient  drops  afleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind  of  horror, 
with  a fudden  ftart,  which  is  a very  common  fymptom 
of  the  approaching  eruption ; as  are  alfo  convulfion- 
fits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  fmall-pox  generally  begin  to  appear 
fometimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
favourable  fymptom.  At  firft  they  very  nearly  re- 
femble  flea-bites,  and  are  fooned  difcovered  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  bread. 

The  mod  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the 
pudules  appear.  In  a mild,  didindt  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  the  pudules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth  day 
from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally  keep 
coming  out  gradually  for  feveral  days  after.  Pudules. 
which  are  didindl,  with  a florid  red  bufis,  and  which 
fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  fird  of  a whitifh,  and 
afterwards  of  a yellowifh  colour,  are  the  bed. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  pudules  is  an  un- 
favourable lymptom  ; as  alio  when  they  are  fmall  and 
flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Pudules  which 
contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A great 
number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended  with 

danger. 
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danger.  It  is  likewife  a very  bad  fign  when  they  run 
into  one  another. 

It  is  a moil  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechias, 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfecl 
among  the  puftules.  Thele  are  ligns  of  a putrid  dif- 
folution  of  the  blood,  and  (hew  the  danger  to  be  very 
great.  Bloody  {tools  or  urine,  with  a fwelled  belly, 
are  bad  iymptoms  ; as  is  alfo  a continual  Itranguary. 
Pale  urine  and  a violent  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of 
the  neck  are  figns  of  an  approaching  delirium,  or  of 
convulfion-flts.  When  the  face  does  not  fwell,  or 
falls,  before  the  pox  come  to  maturity,  it  is  very  un- 
favourable. If  the  face  begins  to  fall  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell,  the  patient  generally 
does  well;  but  when  thefe  do  not  fucceed  to  each 
other,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  danger.  When 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  a brown  cruil,  it  is  an 
unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold  (hivering  fits  coming 
on  at  the  height  of  the  difeafe  are  likewife  unfavour- 
able. Grinding  of  the  teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from 
an  affection  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  is  a bad  fign  ; 
but  fometimes  it  is  occafioned  by  worms,  or  a dil'or- 
dered  flomach. 

REGIMEN. When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the 

fmall-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed, 
and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I have  known  children, 
to  appeafe  the  anxiety  of  their  parents,  bled,  blifler- 
ed,  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which  preceded  the 
eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
Nature  was  not  only  difturbed  in  her  operation,  but 
rendered  unable  to  fuppou  the  puftules  after  they 
16  * >vere 
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were  out ; fo  that  the  patient,  exhaufted  by  mere  eva- 
cuations, funk  under  the  difeafe. 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  i'ome  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if 
this  Were  a primary  difeafe ; whereas  it  is  only  a 
lymptom,  and  rar  from  being  an  unfavourable  one,  of 
the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally  go 
oft  before  the  a&ual  appearance  of  the  imall-pox,  it 
is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by  this  means 
acquires  a reputation  without  any  merit*. 

All  that  is,  generally  lpeaking,  neceflary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and 
eafy,  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  feme  weak 
diluting  liquors ; as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear 
whey,  gruels,  &c.  He  fnould  not  be  confined  to 
bed ; but  fliould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and 
fhould  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  light; 

anci  he  fliould  be  as  little  diflurbed  with  company  as 
poffible. 

IVIlch  mifchief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
warm  cordials  or  ludorific  medicines.  Every  thin o 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  feveig 
and  pu flies  out  the  puftules  prematurely.  This  has 


* Convulfion-fits  are  no  doubt  very  alarming,  but  their  effe&s 
are  often  falutary.  They  fee m to  be  one  of  the  means  made  ufe 
of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a fever.  I have  always 
obferved  the  fever  abated,  and  fometimes  quite  removed,  after- 
one  or  more  convulfion-fits.  This  readily  accounts  for  convul- 
ficns  being  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the 

eruption  of  the  fmall  pox,  as  every  thing  that  mitigates  this  fever 
^bens  the  eruption. 
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numberlefs  ill  efte&s.  It  not  only  increafes  the  num- 
ber of  puftules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make  them  run 
into  one  another  •,  and  when  they  have  been  pulhed 
out  with  too  great  violence,  they  generally  tall  in 

before  they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  cordials,  iaflron,  and  marigold-teas, 
wine,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itlelf.  All  thefe  arc 
given  with  a view,  as  they  term  it,  to  tnrow  out  the 
eruption  from  the  heart.  1 his,  like  moft  other  popu- 
lar miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very  juft  obiervation, 
That  when  there  is  a moifture  on  the  Jkin , the  pox  rife 
letter , and  the  patient  is  eajier^  than  when  it  continues 
dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon  for  forcing  the 
patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating  never  relieves  unlefs 
where  it  comes  fpontaneoufty,  or  is  the  effect  of 

drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

Children  are  often  fo  peeviih,  that  they  will  not 
lie  a-bed  without  a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  In- 
dulging them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  has 
many  bad  effects  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child. 
Fven  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child;  but  if  (he  too  proves 
feverifti,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  tire  danger  muft  be 

increafed 

* 1 have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  the  fmalt-pox  before,  fo  in- 
fea-d  bv  lying  conftantly  a-bed  with  a child  in  a bad  kind  of 
(Small- pox,  that  (he  had  not  only  a great  number  of  puftules 
which  broke  out  all  over  her  body,  but  afterwards  a malignant 
fever,  which  terminated  in  a number  of  impofthuincs  or  boils,, 
and  from  which  (he  narrowly  efcaped  with  her  life.  Vve  men-, 
lion  this  to  put  others  upon  their  guard  againft  the  danger  o.  this 

virulent  infection.  Laying 
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Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox 
in  the  fame  bed,  has  many  ill  confequences.  They 
ought,  if  pofflble,  never  to  be  in  the  fame  chamber, 
as  the  perfpiration,  the  heat,  the  fmell,  &c.  all  tend 
to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the  difeafe. 
It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee  two  or  three 
children  lying  in  the  fame  bed,  with  fuch  a load  of 
puftules  that  even  their  fkins  ftick  together.  One 
can  hardly  view  a feene  of  this  kind  without  being 
fickened  by  the  light.  But  how  mull  the  effluvia 
affect  the  poor  patients,  many  of  whom  perilh  by 
this  ufage  *. 

A very  dirty  cuitom  prevails  amongft  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall-pox 
to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole  period  of 
that  loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left:  they  fhould 
catch  cold ; but  it  has  many  ill  confequences.  The 
linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture  which  it  abforbs, 
and  frets  the  tender  Ikin.  It  likewile  occafions  a bad 
imell,  which  is  very  pernicious  both  to  the  patient 
and  thole  about  him  i beftdes,  the  filth  and  fordes 
which  adhere  to  the  linen  being  reforbed,  or  taken  up 
again  into  the  body,  greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 


* This  enervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  work- 
houfes,  &c.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  fame  time.  I have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped  up 
one  apartment  all  the  while  they  had  this  difeafe,  without  any 

Ct  d;e^  be,nS  ad,nitted  t0  breathe  the  frefh  air.  No  one  can  be 
at  a lofs  to  fee  the  impropriety  of  fuch  conduct.  It  ought  to  be  a 
rule,  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmall-pox,  but  likewife  for 

ftV  d!feafeSVt1hat  R°  patient  fll0u!d  be  whhin  fight  or  hearing 
of  another.  This  is  a matter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid" 

In  mod  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  the  fick,  the  dying,  and  the 
dead,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  apartment. 
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A patient  fhould  not  be  differed  to  be  dirty  in 
an  internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cuta- 
neous diiorders  are  often  occalioned  by  nadinefs 
alone,  and  are  always  mcreafed  by  it.  Were  the  pa- 
tient’s linen  to  be  changed  every  day,  it  would  greatly 
refrefh  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the  linen 
be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  put  f>n 
when  the  patient  is  mod  cool. 

So  drong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  laid  againd  the  hot 
regimen  in  the  fmall-pox,  that  numbers  full  fall  a 
facrifice  to  that  error.  I have  feen  poor  women  tra- 
velling in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  carrying  their 
children  along  with  them  in  the  fmall-pox,  and  ha\  c 
frequently  observed  others  begging  by  the  way-fide, 
with  infants  in  their  arms  covered  with  the  puftules  *, 
yet  I could  never  learn  that  one  of  tnefe  children  died 
by  this  fort  of  treatment.  This  is  certainly  a fuf- 
ficient  proof  of  the  fafety  at  lead,  of  expofing  pa- 
tients in  the  fmall-pox  to  the  open  air.  There  can 
be  no  reafon,  however,  for  expofing  them  to  public 
view.  It  is  now  very  common  in  the  environs  or 
<:reat  towns  to  meet  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  on  the 
public  walks.  This  practice,  however  well  it  may 
fuit  the  purpofes  of  boading  inoculatcrs,  is  danger- 
ous  to  the  citizens,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity and  found  policy. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light, 
and  of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread  boiled 
with  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water,  good  apples 
roaded  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweetened  with  a 
little  fugar,  or  fuch  like. 
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The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  wa- 
ter, clear  fweet  whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel, 
&c.  After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of 
an  opening  and  cleanfing  nature,  is  a very  proper 
drink. 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  divided 

into  four  different  periods,  viz,  the  fever  which  pre- 
cedes the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf,  the  fuppura- 
tion,  or  maturation  of  the  puftules,  and  the  fecondary 
fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more 
is  neceffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep 
the  patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink 
diluting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in 
warm  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the  fafeft 
courfe  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of 
a ftrong  conftitution  and  plethoric  habit  lometimes 
require  bleeding.  When  a full  pulfe,  a dry  jfkin, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation  render  this 
operation  neceflfary,  it  ought  to  be  performed ; bur, 
unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  fafer  to  let  it 
alone  •,  if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient  clyfters  may 
be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile  tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank, 
in  order  to  clean  the  ftomach.  At  the  beginning  of 
a fever.  Nature  generally  attempts  a difcharge,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted  by  gen- 
tle means,  would  tend  greatly  to  abate  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
P'  ini  ary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent 
too  great  an  eruption  *,  yet,  after  the  puftules  have 
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made  their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote  the 
fuppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and,  if  • 
Nature  feems  to  flag,  by  generous  cordials.  When  a 
low,  creeping  pulfe,  faintifhnefs,  and  great  lofs  of 
flrength,  render  cordials  neceflfary,  we  would  recom- 
mend good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into  negus,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  fharpened  with  the 
juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants,  or  the  like. 
Wine-whey,  fharpened  as  above,  is  likewife  a proper 
drink  in  this  cafe  ; great  care  however  muft  be  taken 
not  to  overheat  the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things. 
This,  inftead  of  promoting,  would  retard  the  erup- 
tion. 

The  riling  of  the  fmall-pox  is  often  prevented  by 
the  violence  of  the  fever ; in  this  cafe  the  cool  regi- 
men is  flri&ly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s  chamber 
mud  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought  likewife 
frequently  to  be  taken  out  ol  bed,  and  to  be  lightly 
covered  with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Excessive  reftleflnefs  often  prevents  the  riflng  and 
filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  this  happens,  gentle 
opiates  are  neceflary.  Thefe  however  ought  always 
to  be  adminiftered  with  a fparing  hand,  i o an  in- 
fant, a tea-fpoonfu!  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be 
( »ven  every  five  or  1 1 x hours  till  it  has  toe  defiled 
effect.  An  adult  will  require  a table-fpoonful  in 
order  to  aniwer  the  lame  purpole. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a ftranguary,  or 
fuppreffion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the 
fmall-pox,  he  fhould  be  frequently  taken  out  of  bed, 
and,  if  he  be  able,  fhould  walk  acrofs  the  room  with 
his  feet  bare.  W hen  he  cannot  do  this,  he  may  be 

frequently  let  on  his  knees  in  bed,  arid  fhould  en- 
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deavour  to  pafs  his  urine  as  often  as  he  can.  When 
thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  lweet  ipirits 
of  nitre  may  be  occafionally  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient,  or  is 
more  beneficial  in  the  fmall-pox,  than  a plentiful 
dilcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
chapped,  it  ought  to  be  frequently  walhed,  and  the 
throat  gargled  with  water  and  honey,  lharpened  with 
a little  vinegar  or  currant  jelly. 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  withouc 
a fiool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  but  the  faeces,  by  lodging  fo  long  in  the  body, 
become  acrid,  and  even  putrid  ; from  whence  bad 
confequences  mufl  enfue.  It  will  therefore  be  pro- 
per, when  the  body  is  bound,  to  throw  in  an  emol- 
lient clyfter  every  fecond  or  third  day,  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  This  will  greatly  cool 
and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  petechise,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots 
appear  among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark  mufl: 
immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  doles  as  the 
patient’s  flomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two  drachms 
of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in  three  ounces 
of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  Ample  cinnamon- 
water,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  orange  or 
lemon.  This  may  be  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of 
vitriol,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  given  every  hour, 
if  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame  form,  he  may 
take  at  leaf!  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  every  hour.  This 
medicine  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with,  but  mud  be 
adminiltcred  as  frequently  as  the  Itomach  can  bear 
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it ; in  which  cafe  it  will  often  produce  very  happy 
effedfcs.  I have  frequently  feen  the  petechia?  difap- 
pear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which  had  a very  threaten- 
ing afpeft,  rife  and  fill  with  laudable  matter,  by  the 
ufe  of  the  bark  and  acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe  to 
be  generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negus  acidulated  with 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon,  jelly 

of  currants,  or  fuch  like.  His  food  mud  confilt  of 

• * 

apples  ronfted  or  boiled,  preferved  cherries,  plums, 
and  other  fruits  of  an  acid  nature. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  necefiary  when 
the  petechiac  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  like- 
wife  in  the  lymphatic  or  chryftalline  fmall-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared. 
The  Peruvian  bark  feems  to  polfefs  a fingular  power 
of  a Aiding  Nature  in  preparing  laudable  pus,  or  what 
is  called  good  matter  *,  confequently  it  mud  be  bene- 
ficial both  in  this  and  other  difeafes,  where  the 
crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  I have  often  ob- 
served where  the  linall-pox  were  flat,  and  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  tranfparent, 
and  where  at  fird  they  had  the  appearance  of  run- 
ning into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark, 
acidulated  as  above,  changed  the  colour  and  con- 
fidence of  the  matter,  and  produced  the  mod  happy 
effects. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  Jirike  in , 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  blidering-pladers  mud  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  wrids  and  ancles,  and  the 
patient’s  fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 
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Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprifing  effedt  in  rai'f- 
ing  the  puftules  after  they  have  fubfided  ; but  it  re- 
quires fkill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to  what 
length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cataplafms 
however  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  hands,  as 
they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelling  of  thefe  parts,  and 
by  that  means  to  draw  the  humours  towards  the  ex- 
tremities. 

The  moft  dangerous  period  of  this  difeafje  is  what 
we  cal)  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally  comes 
on  when  the  finall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or  turn  on 
the  face,  and  moft  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall-poX 
are  carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  ftools.  Her 
endeavours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be  counter- 
acted, but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the  fame 
time  fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a nourilhing 
and  cordial  nature. 

If,  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  fever,  the 
pulfe  be  very  quick,  hard,  and  ftrong,  the  heat  in- 
tenfe,  and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  ether  fymp- 
toms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  the  patient 
muft  immediately  be  bled.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  let  muft  be  regulated  by  the  patient’s  ftrength, 
age,  and  the  urgency  of  the  fy  mptoms. 

But,  in  the  fecondary  fever,  if  the  patient  be 
fainrifh,  the  puftules  become  fuddenly  pale,  and  it 
there  be  great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  Widening 
plafters  muft  be  applied,  and  the  patient  muft  be 
fupported  with  generous  cordials.  Wine  and  even 
fpirits  have  fometimes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  with 
amazing  fuccefs. 


As 
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As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it 
would  feeni  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the  puf- 
tules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fhould  be 
opened.  This  is  every  day  practiied  in  other  phleg- 
mons which  tend  to  fuppuration;  and  there  feems  to 
be  no  caufe  why  it  fliould  be  lefs  proper  here.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  by  this 
means  the  fecondary  fever  might  always  be  leftened, 
and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puftules  fnould  be  opened  when  they  begin 
to  turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  necef- 
fary  for  this  operation.  They  may  either  be  opened 
with  a lancet  or  a needle,  and  the  matter  abforbed 
by  a little  dry  lint.  As  the  puftules  are  generally 
firft  ripe  on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with 
opening  thefe,  and  the  others  in  courfe  as  they  be- 
come ripe.  The  puftules  generally  fill  again,  a ie- 
cond  or  even  a third  time  ; for  which  caule  the  ope- 
ration muft  be  repeated,  or  rather  continued  as  long 
as  there  is  any  confiderable  appearance  of  matter  in 
the  puftules. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  operation, 
rational  as  it  is,  has  been  neglected  from  a piece  of 
miftaken  tendernefs  in  parents.  They  believe,  that 
it  muft  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child  ; and  there- 
fore would  rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus  tortured. 
This  notion  however  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
I have  frequently  opened  the  puftules  when  the  pa- 
tient did  not  fee  me,  without  his  being  in  the  lead 
fenfible  of  it ; but  fuppoie  it  were  attended  with  a 
little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  companion  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  arife  from  it. 
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Opening  the  puflules  not  only  prevents  the  re- 
forption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife 
takes  off  the  tenfion  of  the  fkin,  and  by  that  means 
greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  pitting,  which  is  a matter  ot  no  imall  im- 
portance. Acrid  matter,  by  lodging  long  in  the  puf- 
tules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode  the  tender  Hein  ; by  which 
many  a handfotne  face  becomes  fo  deformed  as  hardly 
to  bear  a refemblance  to  the  human  figure 

It  is  generally  necefiary,  after  the  fmall-pox  are 
gone  off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the  body 
has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe, 
or  if  butter-milk  and  other  things  of  an  opening  na- 
ture have  been  drank  freely  after  the  height  of  the 
fmall-pox,  purging  becomes  lefs  necefiary ; but  it 
ought  never  wholly  to  be  negle&ed. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna-  and 
prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  till  it  ope- 
rates. Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  mull:  take 
medicines  of  a fharper  nature.  For  example,  a child 
of  five  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take  eight  or  ten  grains 
of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over  night,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  jalap  in  powder  next  morning.  This 
may  be  wrought  off  with  frefh  broth  or  water-grud, 
and  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix 
days  intervening  betwixt  each  dofe.  For  children 

* Though  this  operation  can  never  do  harm,  yet  it  is  only 
ncccffary  when  the  patient  has  a great  load  of  fmall-pox,  or  when 
the  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  fo  thin  and  acrid  a nature, 
that  there  is  reafon  t©  apprehend  bad  confequences  from  its  being 
too  quickly  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  circu- 
lating humours. 
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further  advanced,  and  adults,  the  dofe  muft  be  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  conftitution*. 

When'  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, 
which  is  not  fcldom  the  cafe,  they  mud  be  brought 
to  fuppuration  as  foon  as  poflible,  by  means  of  ripen- 
ing  poultices  •,  and,  when  they  have  been  opened,  or 
have  broke  o.r  their  own  accord,  the  patient  muft  be 
purged.  The  Peruvian  bark  and  a milk  diet  will 
likewife  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall-pox» 
the  patient  muft  be  fent  to  a place  where  the  air  is 
good,  and  put  upon  a courfeof  aftes  milk,  with  fuch 
exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  directions  in  this 
cafe,  fee  the  article  Confumpticns. 

OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffies  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  effectually  than  the  fm all- 
pox, yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand  to  render 
this  difeafe  favourable  than  any  one  we  know,  as 
almoft  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by 
inoculation.  This  falutary  invention  has  been  known 
in  Europe  above  half  a century  •,  but,  like  mod  other 
ufeful  difcoveries,  it  has,  till  f late,  made  but  (low 
progrefs.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  to  the 
honour  of  this  country,  that  inoculation  has  met  with 
a more  favourable  reception  here,  than  among  any 

* I have  of  late  been  of  ufe,  after  the  fmall-pox,  to  give  one, 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  over  night,  and  to  work  it  off  next  morn- 
ing with  a fuitable  dofe  of  jalap, 
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of  our  neighbours.  It  is  {till  however  far  from  being 
general,  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  will  be  the 
cafe,  as  long  as  the  practice  continues  in  the  hands 
of  the  faculty. 

No  difcovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the 
practice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had 
the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as 
a fafhion,  and  not  as  a medical  difcovery,  or  had  it 
been  pradlifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as 
it  is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it 
had  long  a^o  been  univerfal.  T he  fears,  the  jea- 
loufies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  interefts  of 
the  Faculty,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  mod  effec- 
tual obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  diico- 
very.  Flence  it  is  that  the  practice  of  inoculation 
never  became,  in  any  meafure,  general,  even  in  Eng- 
land, till  taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thelc 
have  not  only  rendered  the  practice  more  extenfrve, 
but  like  wife  more  fafe,  and,  by  adding  under  Ids  re- 
flraint  than  the  regular  pradtitioners,  have  taught 
them  that  the  patient’s  greateib  danger  aroie,  not 
from  the  want  of  care,  but  from  the  excels  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute 
the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior 
fkill,  either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicat- 
ing the  difeafe.  Some  of  them  indeed,  from  a fordid 
defire  of  engroffing  the  whole  pradlice  to  themfelves, 
pretend  to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  or  noftrums  for 
preparing  perfons  for  inoculation,,  which  never  fail 
of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only  a pretence  calculated  to 
blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  Common  fenle 
and  prudence  alone  are  Efficient  both  in  the  choice 
of  the  fubjedt  and  management  of  the  operation. 

Whoever 
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Whoever  is  poflefled  of  thefe  may  perform  this  office 
for  his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  pro- 
vided they  be  in  a good  Hate  of  health. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but  of 
obfervation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  different 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  thefe, 
generally  reckoned  important  circumflances,  of  pre- 
paring the  body,  communicating  the  infection  by  this 
or  the  other  method,  &rc.  that  for  feveral  years  pad 
I have  perluaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to  perform  the 
whole  themfelves,  and  have  found  that  method  fol- 
lowed with  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free  from  many 
inconveniencies  that  attend  the  other  *. 

The  fmall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety 

* A critical  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  flrffc  put  me 
upon  trying  this  method.  A gentleman  who  had  loft  all  his 
children  except  one  fon  by  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and  defired  I 
would  perfuade  the  mother  and  grandmother.  &c.  of  its  pro- 
priety. But  that  was  impoftible.  They  were  not  to  be  perfuaded, 
and  either  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or  were  deter- 
mined again  ft  con  vision.  It  was  always  a point  with  me,  not  to 
perform  the  operation  without  the  confent  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. I therefore  advifed  the  father,  after  giving  his  fon  a dofe 
or  two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the  fmall-pox  of  a 
good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of  the  puftules,  taking  up  the 
matter  with  a little  cotton,  and  as  foon  as  he  came  home  to  take 
his  fon  apart,  and  give  his  arm  a flight  fcratch  with  a pin,  after- 
wards to  rub  the  place  well  with  the  cotton,  and  take  no  further 
Doticeofit.  All  this  he  punctually  performed;  arid  at  the  ufual 
period  the  fmall-pox  made  their  appearance,  which  were  of  an 
exceeding  good  kind,  and  fo  mild  as  not  to  confine  the  boy  an 
hour  to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  relations  knew  but  the 
dilcafe  had  come  in  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy  was  well. 


and 
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and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned  the 
pra&ice,  the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to  chil- 
dren, by  opening  a bit  of  the  fkin  with  a needle,  and 
putting  into  the  wound  a little  matter  taken  from  a 
ripe  puftule.  On  the  coaft  of  Barbary  they  pafs  a 
thread  wet  with  the  matter  through  the  fkin,  between 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger ; and  in  fome  of  the  Bates 
of  Barbary,  inoculation  is  performed  by  rubbing  in 
the  variolous  matter  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, or  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  praftice 
of  communicating  the  fmall-pox,  by  rubbing  thfc 
variolous  matter  upon  the  fkin,  has  been  long  known 
in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Bar- 
bary, and  has  generally  gone  by  the  name  of  buying 
the  fmall-pox. 

The  prefen t method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  three  flanting  incifions  in  the  arm,  To 
fuperficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  fkin,  with 
a lancet  wet  with  frefh  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puf- 
tule j afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and  left 
without  any  drefiing.  Some  make  ufe  of  a lancet 
covered  with  the  dry  matter-,  but  this  is  lets  certain, 
and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  where  frefh  matter 
cannot  be  obtained  : when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  moiftened  by  holding  the  lancet  for  fome 
time  in  the  fleam  of  warm  water 

Indeed,  if  frefh  matter  be  applied  long  enough 
to  the  fkin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all. 

* Mr.  Tron chin  communicates  this  difeafe  by  a little  bit  of 
thread  dipt  in  the  matter,  which  he  covers  with  a fmall  bliftering- 
plafter.  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with,  advantage  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  fight  of 
any  cutting  inltrument, 
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Let  a bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  wet 
with  the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the  arm, 
midway  between  the  fhoulder  and  elbow,  and  covered 
with  a piece  of  the  common  fticking-plafter,  and  kept 
on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This  will  feldom  fail  to 
communicate  thedifeafe.  We  mention  this  method, 
becaufe  many  people  are  afraid  of  a wound  ; and 
doubtlefs  the  more  eafily  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed,  it  has  the  greater  chance  to  become  general. 
Some  people  imagine,  that  the  difeharge  from  a 
wound  leflens  the  eruption  ; but  there  is  no  great 
Itrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this  notion  > befides,  deep 
wounds  often  ulcerate,  and  become  troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered 
as  a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from  whence 
we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  rs  performed  by  the 
women,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or 
priefts.  In  this  country  the  cuftom  is  (till  in  its  in- 
fancy ; we  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will  foon 
become  fo  familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no  more 
of  inoculating  their  children,  than  at  prefent  they 
do  of  giving  them  a purge. 

No  let  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  the  pradlice  of  inoculation  general  as  the  cler- 
gy, the  greatefl  oppofition  to  it  Hill  arifing  from  feme 
fcruples  of  confciencc,  which  they  alone  can  remove. 
I would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only  to  endeavour 
to  remove  the  religious  objections  which  weak  minds 
may  have  to  this  falutary  pra&ice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as 
a duty,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  neglecting  to 
make  ufe  of  a mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our 
power  for  laving  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely 
luch  parents  as  wilfully  negleft  the  means  of  hiving 
i c their 
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their  children’s  lives,  are  as  guilty  as  thofe  who 
put  them  to  death.  I wifh  this  matter  were  duly 
weighed.  No  one  is  more  ready  to  make  allowance 
for  human  weaknefs  and  religious  prejudices,  yet  I 
cannot  help  recommending  it,  in  the  warmeft  man- 
ner, to  parents,  to  confider  how  great  an  injury  they 
do  their  children,  by  negledting  to  give  them  this 
difeafe  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  Imall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully  pointed 
out  by  the  learned  Dr.  McKenzie,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Health  *.  To  thefe  mentioned  by  the  Doctor  we  (hall 

only 

* ic  Many  and  great,  fays  this  humane  author,  are  the  dangers 
attending  the  natural  infection,  from  all  which  the  inocu!atio°n  is 
quite  fecure.  The  natural  infe&ion  may  invade  weak  or  diftem- 
pered  bodies,  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception.  It 
may  attack  them  at  a feafon  of  the  year  either  violently  hot  or  in- 
tenieiy  cold.  It  may  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmoil  virulence.  It  may  lay  hold  upon 
people  unexpectedly,  when  a dangerous  fort  is  imprudently  im- 
ported  into  a maritime  place.  It  may  furprifc  us  foon  after  ex- 
• • intemperance,  or  lewdnefs.  It  may 

likewife  feizeon  the  innocent  after  indifpenfable  watchings,  hard 
labour,  or  neceflary  journies.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  thefe  unhappy  circumltances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  ? 
By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death.  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fine#  features, 
and  the  moll  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfigured  ? Where- 
as inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  icars,  even  where 
the  number  of  pukules  on  the  face  has  been  very  confiderable, 
and  the  fymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  other 
grievous  complaints,  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  na- 
tural fort,  feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alfo 
prevent  thofe  inexpreffible  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons 
who  never  had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmall-pox  is 
epidemical,  entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and 
* S the 
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only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had  the  fm all  pox  m 
the  early  period  of  life,  are  not  only  rendered  unhappy, 
but  likewile,  in  a great  meafure,  unfit  tor  fuftaining 
many  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  important  offices.  Few 
people  would  chufe  even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not 
had  the  fmall-pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a flave  who 
had  the  chance  of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could 
a phyfician  or  a lurgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall- 
pox  himfelf,  attend  others  under  that  malady?  How 
deplorable  is  the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at 
mature  age  without  having  had  the  fmall-pox  ! A 
woman  with  child  leldom  iurvives  this  difeafe  : and 
if  an  infant  happens  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox 
upon  the  mother’s  breail',  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe 
herfelf,  the  fcene  muft  be  diftreffing  1 If  ffie  continues 
to  luckle  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life  > 
and  if  ffie  weans  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  perifii. 
How  often  is  the  affe&ionate  mother  forced  to  leave 
her  houfe,  and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time 


the  face  of  diftrefs  fpreadover  the  whole  country  ? From  this  ter- 
ror it  arifes,  that  juftice  is  frequently  poftponed,  or  difcouraged, 
at  feflions  cr  afiizes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Witness  and 
iuries  dare  not  appear  ; and  by  reafon  of  the  neceffary  abfence  of 
fome  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  arc  not  at 
tended  with  that  reverence  and  fplendor  due  to  their  ofhce  and 
merit.  Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  manner,  prevent  our  brave 
Tailors  from  being  feized  with  this  diftemper  on  Clipboard,  where 
they  muft  quickly  fpread  the  infection  among  fuch  of  the  crew  who 
never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance  to 
efcape  being  half  ftifled  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and 
but  very  indifferently  nurfed  ? Laftly,  with  regard  to  the  foJ- 
diery,  the  miferies  attending  thefc  poor  creatures,  when  attacked 
by  the  fmall-pox  on  a march,  are  inconceivable,  without  attend- 
ance, without  lodgings,  without  any  accommodation  : fo  that 
one  of  three  commonly  perifties.” 


when 
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\vhen  her  care  is  mod  neceffary?  Yet  fhould  parental 
affection  get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  confequences 
would  often  prove  fatal.  I have  known  the  tender 
mother  and  her  lucking  infant  laid  in  the  fame  grave, 
both  untimely  vi&ims  to  this  dreadful  malady.  But 
thele  are  feenes  too  fhocking  even  to  mention.  Let 
parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to  avoid 
the  fmall-pox,  or  who  refufe  to  inoculate  them  in 
infancy,  confider  to  what  deplorable  lituations  they 
may  be  reduced  by  this  miftaken  tendernefs. 

As  the  fmall-pox  has  now  become  an  epidemical 
dileale  in  moll  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
pollible.  This  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation  now 
left  in  our  power;  and,  though  it  may  feem  para- 
doxical, the  artificial  method  of  communicating  the 
difeafe,  could  it  be  rendered  univerfal,  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting  it  our.  It  is  a 
matter  of  Imall  confluence,  whether  a difeafe  be  en- 
tirely extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as  neither  to 
dedroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution  ; but  that  this 
may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not  now  admit  of 
a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  under  inoculation 
hardly  deferve  to  be  named.  In  the  natural  way,  one 
in  four  or  five  generally  dies  5 but  by  inoculation  not 
one  of  a thoufand.  Nay,  fome  can  boad  of  having 
inoculated  ten  thoufand  without  the  lois  of  a finale 
patient. 

I have  often  wi Hied  to  fee  fome  plan  edablifhed 
for  rendering  this  falutary  praftice  univerfal ; but  am 
afraid  I (hall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficulties 
indeed  are  many ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means  im- 
practicable. The  aim  is  great;  no  kfs  than  laving 
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the  lives  of  one-fourth  part  of  mankind.  What  ought 
not  to  be  attempted  in  order  to  accomplilh  fo  de- 

firable  an  end  ? 

ThE  firft  (lep  towards  rendering  the  practice  uni- 
verfal,  muft  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices 
afainft  it.  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be 
done  by  the  clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recommend 
it  as  a duty  to  others,  but  likewife  pradlife  it  on  their 
own  children.  Example  will  ever  have  more  in- 

fiuence  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  it  to 
the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor 
gratis.  It  is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a part  of  mankind 
ihould  by  their  poverty  be  excluded  from  iuch  a 

benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  praftice  general,  at  leaft  as  tar  as 
their  dominion  extends.  W e do  not  mean,  that  it 
ou°ht  to  be  enforced  by  a law.  The  belt  way  to  pro- 
mote it  would  be  to  employ  a fufficient  number  of 
operators  at  the  public  expence  to  inoculate  the  cm  - 
dren  of  the  poor.  This  would  only  be  neceffary  till 
the  practice  became  general  •,  afterwards  cuftom,  the 
ftrongeft  of  all  laws,  would  oblige  every  individual 
to  inoculate  his  children  to  prevent  refleftions. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators  : This  diffi- 

culty is  eafily  removed.  A lmall  premium  to  enable 
mothers  to  attend  their  children  while  under  the  dif- 
eafc,  would  be  a fufficient  inducement ; befides  the 
luccefs  attending  the  operation  would  ioon  bamffi  al 
objections  to  it.  Even  confiderations  of  profit  would 
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induce  the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan.  They  often 
bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve, 
and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they  are  fnatched 
away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  lols  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  detriment  of  the  public. 

T.  he  Britilh  legiflature  has,  of  late  years,  fhewn 
gieat  attention  to  the  prelervation  of  infant-lives,  by 
fupporting  the  foundling  holpital,  &c.  But  we  will 
venture  to  fay,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  fums  laid  out 
in  fupporting  that  initiation,  had  been  bellowed  to- 
wards promoting  the  praftice  of  inoculation  of  the 
fmall-pox  among  the  poor,  that  not  only  more  ufe- 
ful lives  had  been  faved,  but  the  praftice  ere  now 
rendered  quite  univerfal  in  this  ifland.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  what  effect  example  and  a little  money 
will  have  upon  the. poor;  yet,  if  left  to  themfelves, 
they  would  go  on  for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without 
thinking  of  any  improvement.  We  only  mean  this 
as  a hint  to  the  humane  and  public-fpirited.  Should 
loch  a fcheme  be  approved,  a proper  plan  might 
ea  i!y  be  laid  down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  brine 
about  and  often,  by  the  fclfilh  views  and  mifeon- 
dua  of  thofe  intrufted  with  the  execution  of  them 
fail  of  anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they 
were  defigned  ; we  ffiall  therefore  point  out  fome 

°hei,  mcthod?  bY  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation 
may  De  extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  dailv  be- 

eveTv  pm0rrf  "T"0113-  We  would  therefore  have 

ann/af  fak  mfBnt*,n  t0  alIow  one  of  them  a final! 

oariffi  J 7 f°r  lnoculating  a”  the  children  of  the 
panfli  at  a proper  age.  This- might  be  done  at  a very 
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trifling  expence,  and  it  would  enable  every  one  tQ 
enjoy  the  benefit  or  this  falutary  invention. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  progrefs 
of  inoculation.  1 he  one  is  a wifh  to  put  the  evil 
day  as  far  off  as  polfible.  This  is  a principle  in  our 
nature  * and  as  inoculation  ieems  rather  to  be  antici- 
pating a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  mankind  are  fo 
averle  to  it.  But  this  obje&ion  is  fufficiently  an- 
fwered  by  the  iuccefs*  Who  in  his  lenles  would  not 
prefer  a lefTer  evil  to-day  to  a greater  to-morrow, 
provided  they  were  equally  certain  ? 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  refle&ioqs.  This 
has  very  great  weight"  with  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
Should  'the  child  die,  they  think  the  world  would 
blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear.  Here  lies  the 
difficulty  which  pinches,  and  till  that  be  removed, 
inoculation  will  make  but  fmall  progrels.  Nothing 
however  can  remove  it  but  cuftom.  Make  the  prac- 
tice fafiiionable,  and  all  obje&ions  will  foon  vanilh. 
It  is  fafhion  alone  that  has  led  the  multitude  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  lead  them  to 
the  end.  We  mult  therefore  call  upon  the  more 
enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  let  a pattern  to  the 
reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may  for  fome  time 
meet  with  oppofition,  will  at  length  prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice  from 
the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended  *,  this  is 
eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  eve.y  panlh 
ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as  inocula- 
ted. Thefe  have,  by  their  fuccefs,  already  recpm-r 
mended  themfelves  to  crowned  heads,  and  are  be- 
yond the  vulgar  reach;  but  have  not  others  an  equal 

chance  to  fucceed  ? They  certainly  have.  Let  them 
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make  the  fame  trial,  and  the  difficulties  will  foon 
vanifh.  There  is  not  a pariffi,  and  hardly  a village 
in  Britain,  deftitute  of  fome  perfon  who  can  bleed* 
But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  operation,  and  re- 
quires both  more  fkill  and  dexterity  than  inocula- 
tion. 

The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recommend 
the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  clergy. 
Moft  of  them  know  fomething  of  medicine.  Almoft 
all  of  them  bleed,  and  can  order  a purge,  which  are 
all  the  qualifications  necefiary  for  the  practice  of  ino- 
culation. Thepriefts  among  the  lefs  enlightened  In- 
dians perform  this  office,  and  why  ffiould  a Chriftian 
teacher  think  himfelf  above  it  ? Surely,  the  bodies  of 
men,  as  well  as  their  fouls,  merit  a part  of  the  paf- 
tor’s  care;  at  leaft  the  greateft  Teacher  who  ever 
appeared  among  men  feems  to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation  them- 
felves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  communicating 
the  difeafe  they  pleafe,  provided  the  fubjects  be 
healthy,  and  of  a proper  age,  they  will  feldom  fail  to 
fucceed  to  their  wiih.  I have  known  many  inftances 
even  of  mothers  performing  the  operation,  and  never 
fo  much  as  heard  of  one  bad  confequence.  A planter 
in  one  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  is  laid  to  have  inocu- 
lated, with  his  own  hand,  in  one  year,  three  hundred 
of  his  Haves,  who,  notwithftanding  the  warmth  of 
the  climate,  and  other  unfavourable  circumftances, 
all  did  well.  Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my 
knowledge,  performed  the  operation  with  as  good 
i ucceis  as  phyficians.  We  do  not  however  mean  to 
diicourage  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from 
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employing  people  of  (kill  to  inoculate  their  children, 
and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe,  but  only  to 
fnevv,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be  had,  the  operation 
ought  not  upon  that  account  to  be  neglected. 

Instead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  recommend 
this  practice,  I fhall  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the  me-, 
thod  which  I took  with  my  own  fon,  then  an  only 
child.  After  giving  him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered 
the  nurfe  to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  wet  with  frelh  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay 
it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a piece  of  flicking 
plafter.  This  (laid  on  Lx  or  feven  days,  till  it  was  rub- 
bed off  by  accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the  fmall- 
pox  made  their  appearance,  and  were  exceedingly 
favourable.  Sure  this,  which  is  all  that  is  generally 
neceffary,  may  be  done  without  any  fkill  in  medicine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  fubjedt,  be- 
caufe  the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended 
to  fociety  by  any  other  means  than  making  the  prac- 
tice general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a few,  it  mud 
prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of  it  the  con- 
tagion is  fpread,  and  is  communicated  to  many  who 
might  otherwife  never  have  had  the  difeafe.  Accord- 
ingly  it  is  found  that  more  die  of  the  fmall-pox  now, 
than  before  inoculation  was  introduced ; and  this  im- 
portant difeovery,  by  which  alone  more  lives  might 
be  faved  than  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty, 
is  in  a great  meafure  loll  by  its  benefits  not  being 
extended  to  the  whole  community  *. 

* By  a well-laid  plan  for  extending  inoculation,  more  lives 
might  be  faved  at  a fmall  expence,  than  are  at  prefent  preferved 
by  all  the  hofpitals  in  England,  which  coll  the  public  fuch  an 
amaaing  fum, 
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The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  ufually  reckoned 
the  mod  proper  feafons  for  inoculation,  on  account 
of  the  weather  being  then  mod  temperate  ; but  it 
ought  to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are  generally  the 
mod  unhealthy  feafons  of  the  whole  year.  Undoubt- 
edly the  bed  preparation  for  the  difeafe  is  a previous 
good  date  of  health.  I have  always  obferved  than 
children  in  particular  are  more  fickly  towards  the  end 
of  fpring  and  autumn,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  advantage 
of  cool  air,  I would  propofe  winter  as  the  mod  pro- 
per feafon  for  inoculation  ; though,  on  every  other 
confederation,  the  fpring  would  feem  to  be  preferable. 

The  mod  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  betwixt 
three  and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on  the 
bread,  and  where  no  circumdances  forbid  this  prac- 
tice, I have  no  objection  to  it.  Children,  however, 
are  more  liable  to  convulfions  at  this  time  than  after- 
wards ; befides,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  or  nurfe, 
fhould  the  child  be  in  danger,  would  not  fail  to 
heighten  it  by  fpoiling  the  milk. 

Children  who  have  conditutional  difeafes,  mud 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend  the 
habit  of  body  ; but  ought  to  be  performed  at  a time 
when  they  are  mod  healthy.  Accidental  difeafes 
fhould  always  be  removed  before  inoculation. 

1 ’ 

It  is  generally  thought  neceflary  to  regulate  the 
diet  for  fome  time  before  the  difeafe  be  communi- 
cated. In  children,  however,  great  alteration  in  diet 
is  ieidom  neceflary,  their  food  being  commonly  of 
the  mod  Ample  and  wholefome  kind,  as  milk,  water- 
pap,  weak  broths,  bread,  light  pudding,  mild  roots, 
and  white  meats. 

But 
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But  children  who  have  been  accultomed  to  a hot- 
ter diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound  with 
bad  humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare  diet  be- 
fore they  be  inoculated.  Their  food  fhould  be  of  a 
light  cooling  nature  j and  their  drink  whey,  butter- 
milk, and  iuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  pre- 
paration but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  ought 
to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and  flrength  ot  the  patient. 
The  fuccefs  of  inoculators  does  not  depend  on  the 
preparation  of  their  patients,  but  on  their  manage- 
ment of  them  while  under  the  djfeafe.  Their  con- 
ftant  care  is  to  keep  them  cool,  and  their  bodies 
gently  open,  bv  which  means  the  fever  is  kept  low, 
and  the  eruption  greatly  lelfened.  The  danger  is 
feldom  great  when  the  puftules  are  few  •,  and  their 
number  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  fever  which 
precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Hence  the  chief 
fecret  of  inoculation  confilts  in  regulating  the  erup- 
tive fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept  fulficiently 
low  by  the  methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  dileafe  is  in  all  refpefts 
the  fame  as  under  the  natural  imall-pox.  1 he  pa- 
tient mutt  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  lhouid  be  light,  and 
his  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any  bad 
fymptoms  appear,  which  is  leldom  the  cafe,  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  lame  way  as  directed  in  the 
natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  necelfary 
after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation,  than  in  the  natu- 
ral way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 
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H E mealies  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 


time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a great 
affinity  to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the 
fame  quarter  of  the  world,  are  both  infedtious,  and 
feldom  attack  the  lame  perfon  more  than  once.  The 
mealies  are  molt  common  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and 
generally  difappear  in  fummer.  The  difeafe  itfelf, 
when  properly  managed,  feldom  proves  fatal ; but  its 
confeq lienees  are  often  very  troublefome. 

CAUSE. This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox,  pro- 

ceeds from  infection,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous 
according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient,  the  fea- 
fon of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  mealies,  like  other  fevers, 

are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  cold,  with 
ficknefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white, 
but  generally  moift.  There  is  a fhort  cough,  a 
heavinefs  of  the  head  and  eyes,  drowfinefs,  and  a 
running  at  the  nofe.  Sometimes  indeed  the  cough 
does  not  come  before  the  erupiion  has  appeared. 
There  is  an  inflammation  and  heat  in  the  eyes,  ac- 
companied with  a defluxion  of  ffiarp  tears,  and  great 
acutenels  of  fenfation,  fo  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
light  without  pain.  The  eye-lids  frequently  fwell  fo 
as  to  occafion  blindnefs.  The  patient  generally  com- 
plains of  his  throat 3 and  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  of- 
ten precedes  the  eruption.  The  ftools  in  children 
are  commonly  greenifh  3 they  complain  of  an  itch- 
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ing  of  the  fkin,  and  are  remarkably  peevifh.  Bleed- 
ing at  the  nole  is  common,  both  before  and  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling 
flea-bites,  appear,  fir  ft  upon  the  face,  then  upon  the 
bread,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities : Thefe 
may  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  fmall- pox  by  their 
fcarcely  rifing  above  the  fkin.  The  fever,  cough, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  inflead  of  being  removed 
by  the  eruption  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  are  rather  in- 
creafed ; but  the  vomiting  generally  ceafes. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  mealies  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the  face, 
and  afterwards  upon  the  body  •,  fo  that  by  the  ninth 
day  they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever,  however, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  often  continue,  efpecially 
if  the  patient  has  been  kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen. 
Petechim,  or  purple  fpots,  may  likewife  be  occafioned 
by  this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the 
mealies ; in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in  immi- 
nent danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  mealies  generally  expire  about 
the  ninth  day  from  the  invafion,  and  ate  commonly 
carried  off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of 

the  lungs. 

The  mod:  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a moderate 
loolenels,  a moifl:  fkin,  and  a plentiful  difcharge  of 
urine. 

When  the  eruption  fuddenly  falls  in,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greatefl 
danger.  If  the  meafles  turn  too  loon  of  a pale  co- 
lour, it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  allb  great 

weaknefs* 
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weaknefs,  vomiting,  reftleffnefs,  and  difficulty  of 
fwallowing.  Purple  or  black  ipots  appearing  among 
the  mealies,  are  very  unfavourable.  When  a conti- 
nual cough,  with  hoarfenefs,  fucceeds  the  difeafe, 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpeCt  an  approaching  confumption 
of  the  lungs. 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affilt  Nature  by 
proper  cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  morbific  matter, 
if  her  efforts  be  too  languid ; but  when  they  are  too 
violent  they  mult  be  reftrained  by  evacuations,  and 
cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likewife  to 
endeavour  to  appeafe  the  molt  urgent  fymptoms, 
as  the  cough,  reftleffnefs,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. 

REGIMEN. — The  cool  regimen  is  neceffiary  here 
as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food  too  mult  be 
light,  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids  however  do  not 
anfwer  fo  well  in  the  mealies  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  as 
they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough.  Small  beer  like- 
wife, though  a good  drink  in  the  fmall-pox,  is  here 
improper.  The  molt  fuitable  liquors  are  decoctions  of 
liquorice  with  marfh-mallow  roots  and  farfaparilla, 
infufions  of  linfeed,  or  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  balm- 
tea,  clarified  whey,  barley-water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe, 
if  the  patient  be  coltive,  may  be  fweetened  with  honey  5 
or,  if  that  ffiould  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  a little 
manna  may  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

MEDICINE.— — The  mealies  being  an  inflam- 
matory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of 
matter,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly 
neceflary,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  oppreffion  of  the 
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bread.  But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleed- 
ing may  be  omitted  *. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 
ever,  and  to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomiting. 
When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  weak 
camomile-tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  dry- 
nefs  of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the 
patient  may  hold  his  head  over  the  fleam  of  warm 
water,  and  draw  the  beam  into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fperma  ceti  and  fugar* 
candy  pounded  together  •,  or  take  now  and  then  a 
fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with  lugar- 
candy  diffolved  in  it.  Thele  will  foften  the  throat, 
and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 

If  at  the  turn  of  the  difeafe  the  fever  afiumes  new 
vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of  luffocation, 
the  patient  muff  be  bled  according  to  his  ftrength, 
and  bliflering-plaflers  applied,  with  a view  to  prevent 
the  load  from  being  thrown  on  the  lungs,  where  it 
an  inflammation  ffiould  fix  itfelf,  the  patient’s  life  will 
be  in  imminent  danger. 

In  cafe  the  meafles  ffiould  fuddenly  difappear,  it 
will  be  ncceffary  to  purfuc  the  fame  method  which 
we  have  recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  recede. 
The  patient  mull  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cordials. 
Bliftering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the  legs  and 

* I do  noi  know  any  difeafe  wherein  bleeding  is  more  necef- 
fary  than  in  the  mealies,  efpectelly  when  the  fever  runs  high: 
in  this  cafe  I have  always  found  it  relieve  the  patient.  . 
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arms,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with  warm  flan- 
nels. Warm  poultices  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  fhould  be  fharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol ; and 
if  the  putrid  fymptonis  increafe,  the  Peruvian  bark 
mull:  be  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed 
in  the  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceffary,  but  fhould  never 
be  given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftlefsnefs,  a 
violent  loolenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very  trouble- 
some. For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies  is  fufficient. 
A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occaiionally  given, 
according  to  the  patient’s  age,  or  the  violence  of  the 
fymptonis. 

After  the  mealies  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged.  This  may  be  conduced  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceeds  the  mealies,  it  may 
be  checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle  dofe  of 
rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over  night  j 
but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will  feldom 
fail  to  have  that  effect. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  mealies  fhould  be 
careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food,  for  fome 
time,  ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an  opening  nature  *, 
as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch  like.  They  ought  alfo 
to  beware  of  expofing  themfelves  too  foon  to  the  cold 
air,  left  a fuffbeating  catarrh,  an  afthma,  or  a com 
fumption  of  the  lungs  fhould  enfue. 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a conlumption,  remain  after  the 
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meafles,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  be  frequently 
let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and 
conftitution  will  permit.  He  ought  likewife  to  drink 
afies  milk,  to  remove  to  a free  air,  if  in  a large  town, 
and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback.  He  muft  keep  clofe 
to  a diet  confiding  of  milk  and  vegetables ; and  laft- 
ly,  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  let  him  remove  to  a warmer 

climate 

OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  lo  called  from  the  colour  of  the 
patient’s  Ikin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged  with 
red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  the  year,  but 
is  mod  common  towards  the  end  of  dimmer ; at 
which  time  it  often  leizes  whole  families : children 
and  young  perfons  are  mod  fubjedt  to  it. 

« Attempts  have  been  made  to  communicate  the  mealies,  as 
wcM  as  the  fmall-pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt 
but  in  time  the  nradice  may  fucceed.  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh 
favs,  he  communicated  the  difeafe  by  the  blood.  Others  have  tried 
this’method,  and  have  not  found  it  fucceed.  Some  think  the  dif- 
eafe would  be  more  certainly  communicated  by  rubbing  the  1km 
of  a patient  who  has  the  mealies  with  cotton,  and  afterwards 
applying  the  cotton  to  a wound,  as  in  the  fmall-pox  ; while  others 
recommend  a bit  of  flannel  which  had  been  applied  to  the  pa- 
tient’s Ikin,  all  the  time  of  the  difeafe,  to  be  afterwards  laid 
ppon  the  arm  or  leg  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  infection  is  to  be 
communicated.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  difeale,  as  well  as 
the  fmall-pox,  may  be  communicated  various  ways ; tne  moil 
probable,  however,  is  either  from  cotton  rubbed  upon  the  Ikin, 
as  mentioned  above,  or  by  introducing  a little  of  the  Jharp  hu- 
mou-  which  diltils  from  the  eyes  of  the  patient  into  the  bxood. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  fuch  patients  as  have  been  inocu- 
lated had  the  difeafe  very  mildly ; we  therefore  wifh  the  pradice 
were  more  general,  as  the  mealies  have  of  late  become  very 

fatal. 
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It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and 
(hivering,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards 
the  fkin  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader, 
more  florid,  and  lefs  uniform  than  the  meafies.  They 
continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difappear ; 
after  which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-lkin,  falls  off. 

There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in 
this  difeafe.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep 
within  doors,  to  abftain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors, 
and  cordials,  and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting 
liquors.  * If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  mufl  be 
kept  gently  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes 
cf  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A.  fcruple  of  the  former,  with, 
five  grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice  a-day, 
or  oftener,  if  neceffary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes 
feized,  at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  with  a kind 
of  ftupor  and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe  the  feet  and 
legs  fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a large  blifter- 
ing-plafter  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dofe  of  the 

fyrup  of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  patient 
recovers  *. 

The  fcarlet  fever,  however,  is  not  always  of  fo  mild 
a nature.  It  is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid  or 
malignant  fymptoms,  in  which  cafe  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous, In  the  malignant  leaflet  fever  the  patient  is 
not  only  affected  with  coldnefs  and  Ihivering,  but 
with  languor,  ficknefs,  and  great  oppreffion ; to 
thefe  fucceed  exceflive  heat,  naufea  and  vomitinr, 
with  a forenefs  of  the  throat ; the  pulfe  is  extremely 
quick,  but  fmall  and  deprelTed  s the  breathing  fre- 

* Sydenham. 
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quent  and  laborious-,  the  fkin  hot,  but  not  quite 
dry-,  the  tongue  moift,  and  covered  with  a whitifn 
mucus-,  the  tonfils  inflamed  and  ulcerated.  Wheri 
the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no  relief : on  the  con- 
trary, the  iymptoms  generally  grow  worfe,  and  frelh 
ones  come  on,  as  purging,  delirium,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  is  miftaken  for  a fimple  inflam- 
mation, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings,  purging 
and  cooling  medicines,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  The 
only  medicines  that  can  be  depended  on  in  this  cafe 
are  cordials  and  antifeptics,  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
wine,  fnake-root,  and  the  like.  The  treatment  mult 
be  in  general  fimilar  to  that  of  the  putrid  fever,  or 
of  the  malignant  ulcerous  fore  throat  *. 

OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fe- 
ver is  accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious  evacu- 
ation of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever  is  de- 
nominated bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fever  gene- 
rally makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  fummer, 
and  ceafes  towards  the  approach  of  winter.  It  is 
molt  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm  countries,  efpecially 
where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  and  when  great  rains  are 
fucceeded  by  fultry  heats.  Perfons  who  work  with- 

* In  the  year  1774,  during  winter,  a very  bad  fpecies  of  this 
fever  prevailed  in  Edinburgh.  It  raged  chiefly  among  young 
people.  The  eruption  was  generally  accompanied  with  a quin- 
fey,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  were  lo  blended  with  others 
of  a putrid  nature,  as  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  very 
difficult.  Many  of  the  patients,  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever, 
were  afflifted  with  large  fwellings  of  the  fubmaxillary  glands>  and 
not  a few  had  a fuppuration  in  one  or  both  ears. 
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but  doors,  lie  in  camps,  or  who  are  expofed  to  the 
night  air,  are  mod  liable. to  this  kind  oi  fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed,  and 
to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  diluting  regimen  re- 
commended in  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  faline 
draught  may  likewife  be  frequently  adminidered,  and 
the  patient’s  body  kept  open  by  clyders  or  mild  pur- 
gatives. But  if  the  fever  fliould  remit  or  intermit, 
bleeding  will  feldom  be  neceflary.  In  this  cafe  a 
vomit  may  be  adminidered,  and,  if  the  body  be 
bound,  a gentle  purge ; after  which  the  Peruvian 
bark  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  mud  be 
fupported  with  chicken  broth,  jellies  of  hartfhorn, 
and  the  like ; and  he  may  ufe  the  white  decoftion  for 
his  ordinary  drink*.  If  a bloody-fiux  diould  ac- 
company this  fever,  it  mud  be  treated  in  the  manner 
recommended  under  the  article  Byfentery. 

When  there  is  a burning  heat,  and  the  patient 
does  not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted 
by  giving  him,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  a table- 
fpoonful  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit  -f-  mixed  in  a cup  of 
his  ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cale,  the  patient  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as -directed  under  thefe  difeafes. 

After,  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neceflary  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  efpe- 
eiaily  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  continue 

i * See  Appendix,  White  DecoStlon . 

f See  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Minder er us , 
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the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  fome  time  after  hff 
is  well.  He  Ihould  likewife  abftain  from  all  tralhy 
fruits,  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatulent 
aliment. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St.  AN- 
THONY’S FIRE. 


THIS  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is 
called  the  rofe,  attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  is  moft  common  between  the  age  of  thirty 
and  forty.  Perfons  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit 
are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
and  pregnant  women ; and  fuch  as  have  once  been 
afflidted  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again. 
Sometimes  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times 
only  a fymptom  of  lome  other  malady.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  eryfipelas, 
but  it  moft  frequently  feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpe- 
cially  the  latter.  It  is  moft  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. —The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned 

by  violent  paffions  or  affeftions  of  the  mind ; as,  fear, 
anger,  &c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a 
great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold 
air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly  checked,  an 

eryfipelas  will  often  enl'ue  It  may  alfo  be  occa- 
1 1 fioned 


* The  country  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  this  difeafe 
a ilajl,  and  imagine  it  proceeds  torn  foul  air,  or  ill  wmd,  as  they 
term  it.  The  truth  is,  they  often  lie  down  to  reft  them,  w . 
warm  and  fatigued.upon  the  damp  ground,  where  they  fall  afleep. 
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fioned  by  drinking  to  excefs,  by  continuing  too  long 
in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that  overheats  the 
blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  evacuations  be  ob- 
ftru&ed,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it  may  caufe  an 
eryfipelas.  The  fame  effect  will  follow  from  the 
ftoppage  of  artificial  evacuations;  as  iflfues,  fetons, 
or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS.— —The  eryfipelas  attacks  with 
{hivering,  thirft,  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  head 
and  back,  heat,  reftleflnefs,  and  a quick  pulfe  *,  to 
which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a de- 
lirium. On  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the 
part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and  fmall  puftules  appear ; 
at  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates. 

When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts  con- 
tiguous fwell,  the  fkin  fhines ; and,  if  the  pain  be 
violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not  bear 
to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red, 
and  the  Ikin  is  covered  with  fmall  puftules  filled  with 
clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally  clofed 
with  the  fwelling ; and  there  is  a difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. If  the  mouth  and  noftrils  be  very  dry,  and  the 
patient  drowfy,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affefts  the  breaft,  it  fwells  and  be- 
comes exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is  apt  to 
fuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the  arm-pit  on 
the  fide  affe&ed,  where  an  abfcefs  is  often  formed. 

and  lie  fo  long  as  to  catch  cold,  which  occaftons  the  eryfipelas. 
This  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  from  other  caufes,  but  we  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  occafioned  by  cold, 
caught  after  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or  fatigued. 

T 3 
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If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat 
and  pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow, 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  falls  off  in  fcales,  the 

danger  is  over.  . . 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  arrears  a 

very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it 
will  end  in  a mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation  cannot  be  difcuffed,  but  comes  to  a fuppura- 
tion  j in  which'  cafe  filtulas,  a gangtene,  or  morti- 
fication, often  enfue. 

Sucti  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  fomctimes  with  a delirium  and  great 
drowfinefs.  They  generally  die  about  the  feventh 

or  eighth  day. 

REGIMEN.- In  the  eryfipelas  the  patient 

mult  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either 
of  thefe  extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  which  is 
always  to  be  guarded  againit.  When  the  difeafe  is 
mild,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  die  patient  within 
doors,  without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  (lender,  and  of  a moderately 

cooling  and  moiftening  quality,  as 
panado,  chicken  or  barley-broth,  with  cooling  herbs 
and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  ftefh,_filh,  ftrong  drink. 
Ibices,  pickles,  and  ali  other  things  that  may  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood;  the  drink  may  be  barley- 
water,  an  infufion  of  elder  flowers,  common  whey, 

and  fuch  like.  . . 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk,  the 

patient  moft  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other 

« things 
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things  of  a cordial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fago 
gruel  with  a little  wine,  and  nourifhing  broths  taken 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great  caic 
however  mull  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

MEDICINE. In  this  difeafe  much  mifchief 

is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflamma- 
tion, immediately  think  that  fomething  ought  to 
be  applied  to  it.  This  indeed  is  neceflfary  in  large 
phlegmons  •,  but  in  an  eryfipelas  the  fafer  courie  is 
to  apply  nothing.  Almoft  all  ointments,  falves,  and 
platters,  being  of  a grealy  nature,  tend  rather  to  ob- 
ftrudfc  and  repel,  than  promote  any  difcharge  from  the 
part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it  is  neither  fafe 
to  promote  a fuppuration,  nor  to  repel  the  matter  too 
quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  many  relpe&s  refembles 
the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated  with  the  greatett  cau- 
tion. Fine  wool,  or  very  foft  flannel,  are  the  fafefl: 
applications  to  the  part.  Thefe  not  only  defend  it  from 
the  external  air,  but  likewife  promote  the  perfpira- 
tion,  which  has  a great  tendency  to  carry  off  the  dif- 
eafe. In  Scotland  the  common  people  generally  ap- 
ply a mealy  cloth  to  the  parts  affe&ed,  which  is  far 
from  being  improper. 

It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipelas ; but  this 
likewife  requires  caution.  If  however  the  fever  be 
high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient 
vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  *,  but  the  quan- 
tity muft  be  regulated  by  thefe  circu enhances,  and  the 
operation  repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  If 
the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  lfrong  liquors, 
and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abfo-* 
lutely  neceflfary, 
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Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain,  has 
an  excellent  effect.  It  tends  to  make  a derivation 
from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient. 
When  bathing  proves  ineffectual,  poultices,  or  (harp 
finapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  for 
the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife 
neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  ef- 
fected by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  dofes  of  nitre  and 
rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large  dofes  of 
nitre  in  the  eryfipelas ; but  nitre  feldom  fits  eafy  on 
the  ftomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It  is  how- 
ever one  of  the  belt  medicines  when  the  fever  and  in- 
flammation run  high.  Half  a drachm  of  it,  with 
four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken  in  the 
patient’s  ordinary  drink,  four  times  a-day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ftupor, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  open  the  body.  If  clyfters 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  effeCt,  ftronger 
ones  muft  be  given.  Bliftering-plafters  muft  likewife 
be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  fharp 
cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcuffed,  and 
the  part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  application  of  ripening  poultices  with  faffron, 
warm  fomentations,  and  iuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
fhews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark 
mutt  be  adminiftered.  It  may  be  taken  along  with 

acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  in  any 

other 
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other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  It  mult 
not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient  s liie  is  at 
flake.  A drachm  may  be  given  every  two  hours,  if 
the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or  the  tindure  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  maybe  applied  to  the  part,  and 
frequently  renewed.  It  may  likewiie  be  proper  in 
this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark,  or  to  foment 
the  part  affeded  with  a flrong  decodion  of  it. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorbutic  eryjipelas , 
which  continues  for  a conflderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  neceflary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
as  purify  the  blood,  and  promote  the  perfpiration. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  the  decodion  of  woods  may 
be  drank,  after  which  a courfe  of  bitters  will  be 
proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
fipelas  ought  carefully  to  guard  againfl  all  violent 
pafiions  *,  to  abflain  from  flrong  liquors,  and  all  fat, 
vilcid,  and  highly  nourifhing  food.  They  fhould 
likewife  take  fufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhould 
confifl  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality  ; and  their  drink 
ought  to  be  fmall-beer,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  They  fhould  never  luffer  themfelves  to  be 
long  coflive.  If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  luitable 
diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a gentle 
dofe  of  rhubarb,  cream  ol  tartar,  the  lenitive  elec- 
tuary, or  lome  other  mild  purgative* 

* See  Appendix,  Decodion  of  Woods, 

chap; 
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OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  BRAIN. 

THIS  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftener 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady  •,  as  the 
inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  It  is 
very  common  however  as  a primary  difeafe  in  warm 
climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about  the 
prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  paflionate,  the  ftudi- 
ous*  and  thofe  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  irritable  in  a 
high  degree,  are  mod  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by 

right-watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard 
ftudy  : It  may  likewife  proceed  from  hard  drinking, 
anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafioned  by 
the  ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations ; as  the  bleeding 
piles  in  men,  the  cuftomary  difeharges  of  women. 
See.  Such  as  imprudently  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  efpecially  by  fleeping  without  doors 
in  a hot  feafon  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  often 
fuddenly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo 
as  to  awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents  are 
imprudently  ufed  in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflammation  of 
the  brain  is  fometimes  the  confequence.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries,  as  blows 
or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  fymptoms  which  ufually 

precede  a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are  pain  of 
the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent  flufhing  of 

the 
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the  face,  difturbed  fleep,  or  a total  want  of  it,  great 
drynel's  of  the  fkin,  coftivenefs,  a retention  of  .mine, 
a fmall  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nole,  finging  cf 
the  ears,  and  extreme  fenfibility  of  the  nervous 

fyflem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms 
in  general  are  flmilar  to  thole  of  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  pulle  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular,  and 
trembling*,  but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and  contraclec.. 
When  the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the  puhe  is  always 
foft  and  low;  but  when  the  inflammation  only  affeds 
the  integuments  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dm  a and  p*a 
mater,  it  is  hard.  A remarkable  quicknefs  of  near- 
ing is  a common  fymptom  cf.  this  difeale ; but  thut 
feidom  continues  long.  Another  ulual  fymptom  is  a 
preat  throbbing  or  pulfation  in  tne  artenes  of  the 
neck  and  temples.  Though  the  tongue  is  often  black 
and  dry,  yet  the  patient  feldoms  complains  of  thirft, 
and  even  refui'es  drink.  The  mind  chiefly  runs  upon 
fuch  objects  as  have  before  made  a deep  impreflion 
on  it ; and  fometimes,  from  a iullen  fllence,  the  pa- 
tient becomes  all  of  a fudden  quite  outrageous. 

A constant  trembling  and  narting  of  the  ten- 
dons, is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alio  a 
fuppreflion  of  urine  •,  a total  want  of  fleep ; a con- 
ftant  {pitting ; a grinding  of  the  teeth,  which  laid 
may  be  confidered  as  a kind  of  convuiflon.  When  a 
phrenitis  fucceeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of 
the  inteftines,  or  of  the  throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to  a 
tranflation  of  the  difeafe  from  thefe  parts  to  the 
brain,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  This  (hews  the 
neceflity  of  proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger  of 
repellents  in  all  inflammatory  difeafes. 
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The  favourable  fy mptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration, 
a copious  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the 
bleeding  piles,  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine  which 
lets  fall  a copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the  difeafe 
is  carried  off  by  a loofenefs,  and  in  women  by  an 
exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes . 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days,  it 
requires  the  mofl  fpeedy  applications.  When  it  is 
prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes  ends 
in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  ftupidity  which  continues 
for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  viz,  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the  head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
affects  the  fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creates  the  difeafe.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurtful  j 
for  which  reafon  the  patient’s  chamber  ought  to  be  a 
little  darkened,  and  he  fhould  neither  be  kept  too 
hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not  however  neceffarv  to  exclude 
the  company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as  this  has  a 
tendency  to  footh  and  quiet  the  mind.  Neither 
ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in  the  dark, 
left  it  fhould  occafion  a gloomy  melancholy,  which 
is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  mu  ft,  as  far  as  pofflble,  be  foothed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradiction  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Even  when 
he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  obtained,  or 
which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to  be  pofitively 
denied  them,  but  rather  put  off'  with  the  promife  of 
having  them  as  foon  as  they  can  be  obtained,  or  by 
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fome  other  excufe.  A little  of  any  thing  that  the 
mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not  quite  proper,  will  hurt 
the  patient  lefs  than  a pofltive  refufal,  In  a word, 
whatever  he  was  fond  of,  or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with 
when  in  health,  may  here  be  tried,  as  pleafmg  ftories, 
foft  mufic,  or  whatever  has  a tendency  to  footh  the 
pafiions,  and  compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes 
feveral  mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe ; as 
the  foft  noife  of  water  diftilling  by  drops  into  a ba- 
fon,  and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  &c.  Any 
uniform  found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a tendency 
to  procure  deep,  and  confequently  may  be  of  fervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confifting  chiefly 
of  farinaceous  fubftances  *,  as  panado,  and  water- 
gruel  fliarpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of 
lemons,  ripe  fruits  roafled  or  boiled,  jellies,  pre- 
ferves,  &c.  The  drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  cooling  j 
as  whey,  barley-water,  or  deco&ions  of  barley  and 
tamarinds,  which  latter  not  only  render  the  liquor 
more  palatable,  but  likewife  more  beneficial,  as  they 
are  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINES. In  an  inflammation  of  the 

brain,  nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient 
than  a free  difeharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe.  When 
this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
flopped,  but  rather  promoted,  by  applying  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part.  When  bleeding 
at  the  nofe  does  not  happen  fpontaneoufly,  it  may  be 
provoked,  by  putting  a ftraw,  or  any  other  (harp 
body  up  the  noftril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head  : but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be 
performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  (lead  bleed- 
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ing  in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s  pulfe 
and  fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleeding 
with  the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
ples. Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more  gra- 
dually, but  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part 
affeded,  generally  give  more  immediate  relief. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins  is  likewife  of  great  iervice,  and  ought  by.  all 
means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been  lub- 
jed  lo  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difcharge  has  been 
Hopped,  every  method  muft  be  tried  to  reftore  it  *,  as 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts,  fitting  over 
the  Hearns  of  warm  water,  (harp  clyfters  or  fuppofi- 
tories  made  of  honey,  aloes,  and  rock-falt. 

If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafloned  by 
the  ffuppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  artificial, 
as  the  menles,  iflues,  fetons,  or  fuch  like,  all  means 
muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as  poflible,  or  to 
fubftitute  others  in  theif  (lead. 

The  patient’s  body  muft  be  kept  open  by  ftimu- 
lating  clyfters  or  fmart  purges  •,  and  fmall  quantities 
of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his  drink. 
Two  or  three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the  cafe  be  dange- 
rous, may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  fhould  be  fhaved  and  frequently  rubbed 
with  vinegar  and  rofe-water.  Cloths  dipped  in  this 
mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples.  The 
feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be 
kept  conftantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  does  not  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  apply  a 
bliftering-plafter  to  the  whole  head. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or,  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  EYES. 

TH  I S difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external 
injuries;  as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the  like. 

It  may  likewife  proceed  from  dult,  quicklime,  or 
other  fubftances,  getting  into  the  eyes.  It  is  often 
caufed  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations  y as 
the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying  up  of  iflues,  the  fup- 
prefling  of  gentle  morning  fweats,  or  of  the  lweating 
of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expofure  to  the  night-air,  efpe- 
cially  in  cold  northerly  winds,  or  whatever  fuddenly 
checks  the  perfpiration,  efpecially  after  the  body  has 
been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufe  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes.  Viewing  fnow  or  other  white  bodies 
for  a long  time,  or  looking  fteadfaftly  at  the  fun,  a , 
clear  fire,  or  any  bright  object,  v/ill  like  wife  occafion 
this  malady.  A fudden  tranfition  from  darknefs  to 
very  bright  light  will  often  have  the  fame  effect. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially  read- 
ing or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpirituous 
liquors,  and  excefs  of  venery,  are  likewife  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and  of 
ieveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  alfo  pernicious.  Sometimes 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from  a venereal 
taint,  and  often  from  a fcrophulous  or  gouty  habit. 

It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids 
turning  inwards,  and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes 
the  difeafe  is  epidemic,  efpecially  after  wet  feafons ; 
and  I have  frequently  known  it  prove  infectious,  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
the  patient.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  moift  air,  or 
living  in  low,  damp  houfes,  efpecially  in  perfons 
who  are  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  Situations.  In  chil- 
dren it  often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up 
of  lcabbed  heads,  a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any 
other  difcharge  of  that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the 
eyes  often  fucceed  the  fmall-pox  or  meafles,  efpecially 
in  children  of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. An  inflammation  of  the  eyes 

is  attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednefs,  and  fwell- 
ing.  The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light,  and 
fometimes  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if  his  eyes  were 
pierced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes  he  imagines  his  eyes 
are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he  fees  flies  dancing  be- 
fore him.  The  eyes  are  filled  with  a lcalding  rheum, 
which  ruflies  forth  in  great  quantities,  whenever  the 
patient  attempts  to  look  up.  The  pulfe  is  generally 
quick  and  hard,  with  fome  degree  of  fever.  When 
the  difeafe  is  violent,  the  neighbouring  parts  fwell, 
and  there  is  a throbbing  or  pulfation  in  the  temporal 
arteries,  &c. 

A slight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  efpecially 
from  an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured  *,  but  when  the 
difeafe  is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often  leaves 
lpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight,  and  fome- 
times total  blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has  a 
good  e fifed ; and  when  the  inflammation  pafies  from 
one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infedion,  it  is  no 
unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  difeafe  is  ac- 
companied with  a violent  pain  of  the  head,  and  con- 
tinues long,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  lofing  his  fight. 
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REGIMEN. The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous 

cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  patient  muft  abftain  from  every  thing 
of  a heating  nature.  His 'food  fhould  confift  chiefly 
of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and  gruels.  His 
drink  may  be  barley-water,  balm-tea,  common  whey, 
and  fuch-like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  muft  be  darkened,  or  his 
eyes  fhaded  by  a cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  light,  but 
not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  fhould  not  look  at  a 
candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  objeft ; and  ought 
to  avoid  all  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  any 
thing  that  may  caufe  coughing,  freezing,  or  vomit- 
ing. He  fnould  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  all  violent 
efforts,  either  of  body  or  mind,  and  encouraging  deep 
as  much  as  poffible. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  applica- 
tions. Almofl  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  poifeffed 
of  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe  reme- 
dies generally  confifl  of  eye-waters  and  ointments, 
with  other  external  applications,  which  do  mifchief 
twenty  times  for  once  they  do  good.  People  ought 
therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ufe  fuch 
things,  as  even  the  preflure  upon  the  eyes  often  in- 
creafes  the  malady.  . > 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
is  always  neceffary.  This  fhould  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  affr&ed  as  poflible.  An  adult  may  lofe 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  fhould  not 
be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quan- 
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tity  may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  un- 
der the  eyes,  with  good  effedt.  The  wounds  muft  be 
fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  if  the  bleeding 
flop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  application  of 
cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  obftinate  cafes,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  repeat  this  operation  feveral  times. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected.  >The  patient  may  take  a fmall  dole 
of  Glauber’s  fairs,  and  cream  of  tartar,  every  fecond 
or  third  day,  or  a decottion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna. 
It  thele  be  not  agreeable,  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb  and 
nitre,  a little  of  the  lenitive  ele&uary,  or  any  other 
mild  purgative,  will  anfwer  the  fame  end.  The  pa- 
tient at  the  fame  time  muft  drink  freely  of  water- 
gruel,  tea,  whey,  or  any  other  weak  diluting  liquor. 
He  ought  likewife  to  take,  at  bed-time,  a large 
draught  of  very  weak  wine  whey,  in  order  to  promote 
perfpiration.  His  feet  and  legs  muft  frequently  be 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  his  head  Ihaved  twice 
or  thrice  a-week,  and  afterwards  walked  in  cold  wa- 
ter. This  has  often  a remarkably  good  effect. 

If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  evacu- 
ations, bliftering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
ples, behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and  kept 
open  for  iome  time  by  the  mild  bliftering  ointment. 
I have  feldom  known  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept 
open,  fail  to  remove  the  moft  obftinate  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  •,  but,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  often  necef- 
fary  to  continue  the  difcharge  for  feveral  weeks. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  Handing,  I 

have  feen  very  extraordinary  effe&s  from  a ieton  in 

the 
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the  neck,  or  betwixt  the  (boulders,  efpecially  the 
latter.  It  fhould  be  put  upwards  and  downwards, 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the  middle 
between  the  fhoulder-blades.  It  may  be  drefied  twice 
a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon.  I have  known  patients, 
who  had  been  blind  for  a confiderable  time,  recover 
fight  by  means  of  a feton  placed  as  above.  When 
the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the  neck,  it  foon  wears  out, 
and  is  both  more  painful  and  troublefome  than  be- 
tween the  (boulders  •,  befides,  it  leaves  a difagreeable 
mark,  and  does  not  difcharge  fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk  foftened  with  fvveet  oil 
or  frefh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  leaf!  all 
night ; and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm  milk 
and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  ileep,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum, 
or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  over  night, 
more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or  the  violence  of 
the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  oft,  if  the  eyes 
Hill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a little 
brandy,  fix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
A method  fhould  be  contrived  by  which  the  eye  can 
be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and  water,  where  it 
fhould  be  kept  for  fome  time.  I have  generally  found 
this,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar,  as  good  a ftrengthener 
of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  moil  celebrated  collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from 
a fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obfti- 
nate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  mull  not  be  too 
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low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negnS, 
or  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  moil  proper 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  given  in  fubftance,  or  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : 

Take  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drachms  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an  Eng- 
Jifh  quart  of  water  to  a pint  •,  when  it  has  boiled  nearly 
long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice-root 
lliced.  Let  the  liquor  be  {trained.  Two,  three,  or 
four  table-fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is 
impoffible  to  fay  how  long  this  medicine  Ihould  be 
continued,  as  the  cure  is  fooner  performed  in  fome 
than  in  others  *,  but  in  general  it  requires  a confi- 
derable  time  to  produce  any  lading  effedts. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  4 That  iEthiops  mineral  never 
fails  in  obdinate  indammations  of  the  eyes,  even 
fcrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a fufficient  dofe,  and 
duly  perfided  in.*  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
other  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  fingular 
iervice  in  ophthalmias  of  long  continuance,  but  they 
ought  always  to  be  adminidered  with  the  greateft 
Caution,  or  by  per  ions  of  fkill  in  phyfic. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes, 
to  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or  preffing  upon 
them  *.  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  plucking 
them  out  with  a pair  of  fmall  pincers. 

* Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expeditioufly  re- 
moved by  palling  a fmall  hair  pencil  between  the  eye-lid  and  the^ 
ball  of  the  eye.  In  feme  places,  the  peafant:.  do  this  very  effec- 
tual iy,  by  ufing  their  tongue  in  the  fame  manner. 
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Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  iflue  in  one  or 
t>oth  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn,  will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons. 
They  ought  likewife  to  live  with  the  greateft  regu- 
larity, avoiding  ftrong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a 
heating  quality.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the 
night-air  and  late  ftudies  *. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  or  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  THROAT. 

HIS  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and 


is  frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  It 
prevails  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  moft  fatal 
to  young  people  of  a fanguine  temperament, 

CAUSES. In  general  it  proceeds  from  the 

fame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz.  an 
obftru&ed  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames 
the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often 
occafioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering 
ufually  worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking  againft 
a cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that  greatly  cools 

the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It  may  likewife  pro- 

♦ 

* As  moft  people  are  fond  of  uftng  eye-waters  and  ointments 
in  this  and  other  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  we  have  inferted  fome  of 
the  moft  approved  forms  of  thefe  medicines  in  the  Appendix* 
See  Appendix,  Eyewater  and  Eye-falve . 
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ceed  from  die  negleft  of  bleeding,  purging,  or  any 
euflomary  evacuation. 

Singinc,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever 
drains  the  throat,  may  likewife  caufe  an  inflammation 
of  that  organ.  I have  often  known  the  quinfey  prove 
fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting  long  in 
a warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and  flnging  with 
vehemence,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  go  abroad  in  the 
cold  night-air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on 
wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  this  malady.  It 
is  likewife  frequently  occafioned  by  continuing  long 
in  a moifl:  place,  fitting  near  an  open  window,  deep- 
ing in  a damp  bed,  fitting  in  a room  that  has  been 
newly  plaftered,  &c.  I know  people  who  never  fail 
to  have  a lore  throat  if  they  fit  even  but  a Ihort  time 
in  a room  that  has  been  lately  walked. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occaflon  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  bones,  pins,  or  other  (harp  iubftances  flicking 
in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cauftic  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken  in  by  the 
breath.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epidemic  and  in- 
fectious. 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the 

throat  is  evident  from  infpedtion,  the  parts  appearing^ 
red  and  fw^lled  \ befides,  the  patient  complains  ot 
pain  in  fwailowing.  Tils  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard,  # 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it 
is  generally  covered  with  a tough  coat  of  a whitilh. 
colour,  and  the  patient  fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As 
the  fwelling  and  inflammation  increafe,  the  breath- 
ing and  fwailowing  become  more  difficult  ♦,  the  pain 
affcfts  the  ears  * the  eyes  generally  appear  red  5 and 
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the  face  fwells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep 
himfelf  in  an  ereft  pollute,  being  in  danger  of  fa  - 
cation ; there  is  a conftant  naufea,  or  lncl  'ia  °n 
vomit,  and  the  drink,  inftead  of  paffing  mto  the  ft 
mach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nole.  T . P . 
frequently  ftarved  at  lad,  merely  from  an  mabi  y . 
fwallow  any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  Rraitnefs  o£ 
the  breaft,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Thoug  1 
the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger. 
An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom  ; 
but  if  it  fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeale  atlefts  the 
breaft,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinley  is 
the  confequence  of  fome  other  difeale,  which  has  al- 
ready weakened  the  patient,  his  fituation  is  dangerous. 
A frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a lwelled  tongue,  a 
pale,  ghaftly  countenance,  and  coldnels  ol  the  ex- 
tremities,  are  fatal  fymptoms. 

REGIMEN.- -The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in 

all  refpeds  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  peripneu- 
mony.  The  food  muft  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting, 
mixed  with  acids. 


It  is  highly  neceffary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy 
, and  quiet.  Violent  affedions  of  the  mind,  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body,  may  prove  fatal.  He  fliould  not 
even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such  a 
degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a conftant,  gentle 
fweat,  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head 
ought  to  be  raifed  a little  higher  than  ulual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
warm  $ for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flan- 
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nel  may  be  wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  will  often 
remove  a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially  if 
applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  obferving 
the  propriety  of  a cuftom  which  prevails  amongft  the 
peafants  of  this  country.  When  they  feel  any  unea- 
finefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a flocking  about  it 
ad  night.  So  effectual  is  this  remedy,  that  in  many 
places  it  pafles  for  a charm,  and  the  flocking  is 
applied  with  particular  ceremonies:  The  cuflom, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  Ihould 
never  be  neglefted.  When  the  throat  has  been  thus 
wrapt  up  all  night,  it  mull:  not  be  expofed  to  the 
cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a handkerchief  or  a 
piece  of  flannel  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation 
be  removed. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very 
much  in  efleem  for  complaints  of  the  throat;  and  in- 
deed it  is  or  lome  ule.  It  fhould  be  almoft  conftantly 
kept  in  the  mouth,  and  lwallowed  down  leifurely.  It 
may  likcwife  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s  drink,  or  taken 
any  other  way.  When  it  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mulberries,  may  be  ufed 
in  its  flead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They 
may  be  made  of  i'age-tca,  with  a little  vinegar  and 
honey,  or  by  adding  to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
the  pectoral  decoflion  two  or  three  fpocnfuls  of 
honey,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant  jelly. 

I his  may  be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day;  and  if 
the  patient  be  troubled  with  tough  vifeid  phlegm, 
the  gargle  may  be  rendered  more  fharp  and  cleanfing, 
by  adding  to  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac . Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a 

decoction 
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deco&ion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  blackberry- 
bulb  *,  but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are  unnc- 

c diary. 

There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  appa- 
rent: That  practice  ought  therefore  never  to  be  ne- 
gie&ed.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to 
wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  to  ule  a fpare  diet,  with 
diluting  liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  dileafe,  it 
would  l'eldom  proceed  to  a great  height,  or  be  at- 
tended with  any  danger-,  but  when  thefe  precautions 
are  negleded,  and  the  dileafe  becomes  violent,  more 
powerful  medicines  are  necefiary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat 

being  a molt  acute  and  dangerous  diftemper,  which 
fometimes  takes  off  the  patient  very  iuddcnly,  it  will 
be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  iymptoms  appear,  to  bleed, 
in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  re- 
peat the  operation  if  circumstances  require. 

The  body  fhould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open.' 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for  his 
ordinary  drink  a decodtion  of  figs  and  tamarinds,  or 
final  1 dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended  in 
the  eryflpelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  according  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they  have  the 
defired  effect. 

I have  often  known  very  good  effects  from  a 
bit  of  fal  prunel , or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the 
mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  as  it  melted.  This 
promotes  the  difcharge  of  faJiva , by  which  means  it 
anfwers  the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time 
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it  abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the  difcharge  of 
urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 
This  feidom  fails  to  produce  fome  good  effects.  At 
the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully  covered 
with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold  from  pene- 
trating the  fkin,  as  this  application  renders  it  very 
tender.  Many  other  external  applications  are  recom- 
mended in  this  difeafe,  as  a iwallow’s  neft,  poultices 
made  of  the  fungus  called  Jews  ears,  album  Grae- 
cum,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not  look  upon  any  of  thefe 
to  be  preferable  to  a common  poultice  of  bread  and 
milk.,  we  (hall  take  no  farther  notice  of  them. 

Some  recommend  the  gum  guaiacum  as  a fpecific 
in  this  dileafe.  Half  a dram  of  the  gum  in  powder 
may  be  made  into  an  eledtuary  with  the  rob  of  elder- 
berries, or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dofe,  and  re- 
peated occafionally  *. 

Blistering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in 
violent  inflammations  of  the  throat,  is  very  benefi- 
cial ; and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  necelfary  to  lay  a 
bliftering-plafter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to 
reach  from  ear  to  ear.  After  the  pi  afters  are  taken  off, 
the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  application 
of  ilfue  ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is  gone;  other- 
wife,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient  will  be  in  dan- 
ger of  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  feidom  happens.  This  however  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  in  lpite  of  all  endeavours  to  prevent 
it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  continue. 


* Dr.  Home, 
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and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration  will  enfue,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  fleam  of  warm 
water  into  the  throat  through  a tunnel,  or  the  like. 
Soft  poultices  ought  likewife  to  be  app 
wardly,  and  the  patient  may  keep  a roafted  fu, 

ftantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks, 
that  the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  ftomach.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  muft  inevitably  perifh,  unltfs  he 
can  be  fupported  in  fome  other  way.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  nourifhing  clvfters  of  broth,  or  gruel  with 
milk  &c.  Patients  have  often  been  fupported  by 
thefe’for  feveral  days,  till  the  tumour  has  broke; 
and  afterwards  they  have  recovered. 


Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing,  is 
often  prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  nothing 
can  fave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the  trachea  or 
wind-pipe.  As  that  has  been  often  done  with  fuc- 
ccfs,  no  perfon,  in  fuch  defperate  circumftances, 
ought  to  hefitate  a moment  about  the  operation  •,  but 
as  it  can  only  be  performed  by  a iurgeon,  it  is  not 
necefTary  here  to  give  any  directions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is.  not  attended 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obflru&ion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept  warm, 
and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fomething  that 
may  gently  ftimulate  the  glands,  as  a decoction  of 
figs  with  vinegar  and  honey  ; to  which  may  be  added 
a little  muftard,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  But 
this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where  there  are 

figns  of  an  inflammation.  This  fpecies  of  angina  has 

various 
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various  names  among  the  common  people,  as  the 
pap  of  the  throaty  the  falling  down  of  the  almonds  of 
the  ears , &c.  Accordingly,  to  remove  it,  they  lift 
the  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  thruft 
their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  &c.  all  which  practices 
are  at  bed  ufclefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Those  who  are  fubjedt  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  to  oblerve  this  rule, 
mult  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and  other 
evacuations,  to  difeharge  the  fuperfluous  humours. 
They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of  catching  cold,  and 
fhould  abftain  from  aliment  and  medicines  of  an 
aflringent  or  Simulating  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occaflon  an  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  cold  liquor  be  drank  im- 
mediately after  it,  or  the  body  buffered  fuddenly  to 
cool.  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  difeale  ought 
therefore,  after  fpeaking  aloud,  finging,  running, 
drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any  thing  that 
may  ftrain  the  throat,  or  increafe  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to  cool  gradually, 
and  to  wrap  fome  additional  coverings  about  their 
necks. 

I have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fubje£fc 
to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  complaint  by 
only  wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  of  flannel,  con- 
llantly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker 
fhoes,  a flannel  waiftcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may 
feem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  effect.  There  is 
danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  off  after  perfons  have 
been  accuftomed  to  them;  but  furely  the  inconve- 
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niency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for  life,  is  not  to  be- 
compared  with  the  danger  winch  may  attend  the 

neglcft  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation*  the  glands 
of  the  throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and 
callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed,  and 
is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  frequent  ap- 
plication of  ftrong  ftimulating  and  ftypdc  medicines. 
The  bed  method  is  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  gargle 
it  twice  a- day  with  a decodlion  of  flgs  fharpened  a 
little  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY, 
or.  PUTRID,  ULCEROUS-SORE 
THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though,  for  fome  time 
paft,  it  has  been  very  fatal  in  the  more  fouthera 
counties.  Children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults^ 
females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe  who 
are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn, 
and  is  moft  frequent  after  a long  courfe  of  damp,  or 
fultry  weather. 

CAUSES. — —This  is  evidently  a contagious 
diftemper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infec- 
tion. Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages,  often 
receive  the  infedtion  from  one  perfon.  This  ought  to 
put  people  upon  their  guard  againft  going  near  fuch 
patients  as  labour  under  the  diforder;  as  by  that 
means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own  lives,  but 
likewife  thofe  of  their  friends  and  connexions.  What- 
ever tends  to  produce  putrid  or  malignant  fevers, 

may 
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may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid  ulcerous  fore  throat* 
as  unwholefome  air,  damaged  provifions,  neglect  of 
cleanlinefs,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— It  begins  with  alternate  fits 
of  fhivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but  low 
and  unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  complains 
greatly  of  weaknefs  and  oppreffion  of  the  bread  ^ his 
ipirits  are  low  and  he  is  apt  to  faint  away  when  fet 
upright ; he  is  troubled  with  a naufea,  and  often  with 
a vomiting  or  purging.  The  two  latter  are  mod 
common  in  children.  The  eyes  appear  red  and 
watery,  and  the  face  fwells.  The  urine  is  at  fird 
pale  and  crude ; but,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  it  turns 
more  of  a yellowifh  colour.  The  tongue  is  white, 
and  generally  moid,  which  didinguifhes  this  from  an 
inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon  looking  into  the  throat 
it  appears  lwelled,  and  of  a florid  red  colour.  Pale 
or  adi  coloured  fpots,  however,  are  here  and  there 
interfperfed,  and  fometimes  one  broad  patch  or  fpot, 
of  an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  fur- 
rounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  Thefe  whitifh 
l'pots  or  doughs  cover  fo  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck,  arms, 
bread,  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  is 
a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe.  When  it  ap- 
pears, the  purging  and  vomiting  generally  ceafe. 

There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
the  face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  infide 
of  the  noflrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  a difagreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his  breath 
is  very  offenfive. 

The 
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The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diffin- 
guifhed  from  the  inflammatory  by  the  vomiting  and 
loofenefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufhered  in  ; the 
foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or 
livid  coat  *,  and  by  the  exceflive  weaknefs  of  the  pa- 
tient ; with  other  fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  purg- 
ing, extreme  weaknefs,  dimnels  of  the  fight,  a livid 
or  black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  fhivenngs, 
with  a weak,  fluttering  pulie.  If  the  eruption  upon 
the  fkin  fuddenly  difappears,  or  becomes  of  a livid 
colour,  with  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  or 
mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm  and  equal 
pulfe  • if  the  (loughs  call  off  in  a kindly  manner, 
and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bottom  •,  and  if 
the  breathing  is  foft  and  free,  with  a lively  colour 
of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a falutary 
crifis. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  muff  be  kept  quiet; 

and,  for  the  moft  part,  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to 
faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  muff  be  nou- 
rifliing  and  reftorative;  as  fago-gruel  with  red  wine, 
jellies,  ftrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought  to  be 
generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  quality  ♦,  as  red-wine 
negus,  white-wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

. MEDICINE. The  medicine  in  this  kind  or 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  proper 
in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleeding, 
purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  muff  be 
avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream  of 
tartar,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cordial's 
1 4 alone 
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alone  can  be  ufed  with  fafety ; and  thefe  ought  neve? 
to  be  negleded. 

If,  at  the  beginning,  there  is  a great  naufea,  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  mult  drink  an  in- 
fufion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus 
bencdifius , in  -order  to  cleanfe  the  flomach.  If  thefe 
are  not  fufficient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vomit. 

If  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infuflon  of  fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a lpoonful  or  two  of  honey, 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid  ; 
but  when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  Houghs  large 
and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  offenfive,  the  follow- 
ing gargle  may  be  ufed  : 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pedoral  decodion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva-root ; 
let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  flrain  the 
liquor  ; to  which  add  two  ounces  of  white-wine  vine- 
gar, an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  the 
tindure  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not  only  to  be  ufed 
as  a gargle,,  but  a little  of  it  fliould  frequently  be 
injeded  with  a fyringe  to  clean  the  throat,  before  the 
patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink.  This  method  is 
peculiarly  neceflary  for  children,  who  cannot  ule  a 
gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  frequently 
receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  inverted  funnel, 
the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh,  and  honey. 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine 
that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It 
may  be  taken  in  fubflance,  if  the  patient’s  flomach 

will 
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will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofsly  pow- 
dered, with  two  drachms  of  Virginian  fnake-root, 
may  be  boiled  in  an  Englifh  pint  and  a halt  ot  water, 
to  half  a pint  * to  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  elixir  of 
vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of 
it  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Bliflering  plafters 
are  very  beneficial  in  this  difeafe,  efpecially  when 
the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpirits  are  low.  I hey  may  be 
applied  to  the  throat,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the 
back  part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint  and 
a little  cinnamon,  will  be  very  proper  for  his  ordi- 
nary drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of  red- 
wine  be  mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nutmeg 
of  diafcordium , or  the  japonic  confection,  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  it  neceffary. 

If  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens,  the 
fleams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the  noi- 
trils  frequently  ; and  the  drink  mu  ft  be  fharpened 
with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tinCture  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a ftranguary,  the  belly  muft  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters  given  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
fhould  ftill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives  5 as 
manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejection  of  fpirits,  or 
night-iweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a coniump- 
tion,  fhould  enfue,  we  would  advife  the  patient 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the 

X elixir 
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elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a ghfs  of. 
generous  wine.  I hefe,  together  with  a milk-diet* 
and  riding  on  horfeback,  are  the  moil  likely  means 
for  recovering  his  ftrength. 


C H A P.  XXIX. 

OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

IT  has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
elfed  of  an  obftruded  perfpi ration ; the  com- 
mon caufes  of  which  we  have  likewiie  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  and  fhall  not  here  repeat  them.  Nei- 
ther fhall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  va- 
rious fymptoms  of  colds,  .as  they  are  pretty  generally 
known.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  almoft  every  cold  is  a kind  of  fever,  which  only 
differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thole  that  have  already 

been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conflitution  is  exempted  from  this 
difeafe  ^neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  medicine  or 
regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  eveiy  cli- 
mate are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can  even  the  great- 
er circumlpe&ion  defend  them  at  all  times  from  its 
attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body  could  be  kept 
conftantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  fuch  a 
thing  as  catching  cold  would  be  impofiible : But  as 
that^cannot  be  dfeded  by  any  means,  the  perfpira- 
rion  mu  ft  be  liable  to  many  changes.  Such  changes, 
however,  when  fmall,  do  not  ailed  the  healtn  ■,  but* 
when  great,  they  mult  prove  hurt  tub 
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When  oppreftion  of  the  bread,  a duffing  of  the 
nofe,  nnufnal  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give 
ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obdrucled, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perion  has  caught  cold, 
he  ought  immediately  to  leffen  his  diet,  at  lead  the 
ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abdain  from 
all  drong  liquors.  Indead  of  flefn,  fifh,  eggs,  milk, 
and  other  nouridiing  diet,  he  may  eat  light  bread- 
pudding, veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado,  gruels,  and 
Inch  like.  1 His  drink  may  be  water-gruel  fweetened 
with  a little  honey  ; an  infufion  of  balm,  or  linfeed 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon ; a de- 
coction of  barley  and  liquorice  with  tamarinds,  or 
any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  fhould  be  light;  as  lmall 
poffet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a 
little  toaded  bread  in  it.  If  honey  fhould  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with 
treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  fharpened  with  the  jelly 
of  currants.  Thofc  who  have  been  accudomed  to 
generous  liquors  may  take  wine-whey  indead  of 
gruel,  which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed, 
and  to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or  any 
kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I have  often  known 
this  praClice  carry  off  a cold  in  one  day,  which  in  all 
probability,  had  it  been  negleCfed,  would  have  cod 
the  patient  his  life,  or  have  confined  him  for  fonae 
months.  Would  people  lacrifice  a little  time  to  "cafe 
and  warmth,  and  pra&ile  a moderate  degree  of  abdi- 
nence  when  the  firit  fymptoms  of  a cold  appear,  we 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  mod  of  the  bad  edefls 
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which  flow  from  an  obftrufted  perfpiration,  might  be 
prevented.  But,  after  the  dileale  has  gathered  ftrength 
by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove  vain. 
A pleurify,  a peripneumony,  or  a fatal  confumption 
of  the  lungs,  are  the  common  effedts  of  colds  which 
have  either  been  totally  negledted  or  treated  impro- 
perly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk. 
But  this,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  is  a very  hazardous 
experiment.  No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
by  fuddenly  refloring  the  perfpiration;  but  when 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  ftrong  liquors,  inftead  of  removing 
the  malady,  will  increafe  it.  By  this  means  a com- 
mon cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflammatory 

fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread  have 
the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot  afford  to 
lole  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves  warm, 
and  take  a little  medicine ; by  which  means  the  dif- 
order  is  often  fo  aggravated  as  to  confine  them  for  a 
long  time,  or  even  to  render  them  ever  alter  unable 
to  iuftain  hard  labour.  But  even  fuch  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  as  can  afford  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  are 
often  too  hardy  to  do  it  -,  they  affect  to  delpife  colds, 
and  as  long  as  they  can  crawl  about,  icorn  to  be  con- 
fined by  what  they  call  a common  cold.  Hence  it  is, 
rhir  colds  deftroy  fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like 

.!*>■  *» 

till,  at  length,  they  become  invincible.  We  often 
fee  this  verified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than  lole  a 
day  in  the  profccution  of  their  bufinefs,  throw  away 
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their  lives  by  purfuing  their  journey,  even  in  the  fe- 
vered weather,  with  this  diieafe  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too 
much  indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight 
cold,  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion  iuch 
a general  relaxation  of  the  folids^s  will  not  be  eaflly 
removed.  It  will  therefore  * be  prdper,  when  the 
difeafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to  join 
to  the  regimen  mentioned  above  gentle  exercife  *,  as 
walking,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carnage,  &c. 
An  obdinate  cold,  which  no  medicine  can  remove, 
will  yield  to  gentle  exercife  and  a proper  regimen  of 
the  diet. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a 
great  tendency  to  redore  the  perfpiration.  But  care 
mud  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm, 
otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  fhould  never  be  much 
warmer  than  the  blood,  and  the  patient  fhould  go 
immediately  to  bed  after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm 
water-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors,  will  fooner  take 
off  a lpafm,  and  redore  the  perfpiration,  than  all 
the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the  world.  This  is 
all  that  is  neceflary  for  removing  a common  cold  •, 
and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it  will 

feldom  fail. 

* • « 

* ' - t 4 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abdi- 
nence,  warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  reafon 
to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as  an  in- 
flammation of  the  bread,  an  ardent  fever,  or  the 
like.  If  the  pulfe  therefore  be  hard  and  frequent, 
the  fltin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  complains  of 
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his  head  or  bread,  it  will  be  necdTary  to  bleed,  and 
to  give  the  cooling  powders  recommended  in  the 
fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  they 
give  a (tool. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  put  a bliftering- 
plafler  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  faljne  mixture  every  two  hours,  and,  in  fhort,  to 
treat  the  patient  in  all  refpe&s  as  for  a flight  fever, 
I have  often  feen  this  courfe,  when  obferved  at  the 
beginning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an 
approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation  of  the 
bread. 

The  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  podible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or 
cold,  and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is  heated,  to 
let  it  cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other  circumdances 
relating  to  this  important  fubject,  are  fo  fully  treated 
of  under  the  article  ObftruRed \ Perforation,  that  it  is 
need  Id's  here  to  relume  the  confideration  of  them. 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A cough  is  generally  the  effeed  of  a cold,  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  ne- 
glected. When  it  proves  obdinate,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  fear  the  confequences,  as  this  fhews  a weak 
date  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a 
confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  drong,  with  a hard  quick  pulfe,  bleeding  will  be 
proper ; but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleeding 
rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patjient  fpics 

freely. 
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freely,  bleeding  is  unneceflary,  and  fometimes  hurt- 
ful, as  it  tends  to  lefien  that  diic  barge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degiee 
of  fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  tough,  Otarp 
petloral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered  *,  as  gam 
ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  of  gum  ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or  tour 
times  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age  and 
conftitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be  given 
various  ways : Two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the  oxy- 
mel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  fame 

quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  which  maybe 

added  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce  of 
balfamic  fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A syrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
honey,  and  fugar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in 
this  kind  of  cough.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be 
taken  at  pleafure. 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  fharp  and  thin,  thefe 
medicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  gentle  opiates, 
oils,  and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an 
infufion  of  wild  poppy-leaves  and  marfli-mallow 
roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently, or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir 
may  be  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  twice  a-day. 
Fuller’s  Spanifh  infufion  is  alfo  a very  proper  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity 
of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces , the  patient  fliould 


* See  Appendix,  Span! ft  htfufton . 
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keep  fome  foft  pe&oral  lozenges  almoft  conflantly  in 
his  mouth  *,  as  the  Pontefraft  liquorice  cakes,  barley- 
fugar,  the  common  balfamic  lozenges,  Spanifh  juice, 
&c.  Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and 
by  taking  off  their  ftimulating  quality,  help  to  ap- 
peafe  the  cough  *. 

In  obflinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of 
humours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceffary, 
befides  expedlorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to 
iffues,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  I 
have  often  obferved  the  moft  happy  effe&s  from  a 
Burgundy-pitch  plafler  applied  between  the  ffioul- 
ders.  I have  ordered  this  Ample  remedy  in  the  mod 
obflinate  coughs,  in  a great  number  of  cafes,  and  in 
many  different  conflitutions,  without  ever  knowing 
it  fail  to  give  relief,  unlefs  where  there  were  evident 
figns  of  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  about 
the  Aze  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  fhoulder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three  or 
four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  Ample 
medicine,  and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpifed  ; but 
we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia  me - 

• In  a former  edition  of  this  book  I recommended,  for  an  ob- 
ftinate  tickling  cough,  an  oily  emulfion,  made  with  the  parego- 
ric elixir  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  common 
alkaline  fpirit.  I have  iince  been  told  by  feveral  pradlitioners, 
that  they  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  diforder, 
and  every  way  deferving  of  the  character  which  1 had  given  it. 
Where  this  elixir  is  not  kept,  its  place  may  be  fupplied  by  add- 
ing to  the  common  oily  emulfion,  an  adequate  proportion  of  the 
Thebaic  tintfure,  or  liquid  laudanum. 
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Ska  does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious  in 
almoft  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has  not  indeed  always 
an  immediate  effeft  but,  if  kept  on  for  fome  time, 
it  will  fucceed  where  molt  other  medicines  fai . 

The  onlv  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is 
the  itching  which  it  occafions ; but  lurely  this  may  e 
difpenfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which  t e 
patient  may  expeft  to  reap  from  the  application  ; be- 
fides,  when  the  itching  becomes  very  unea  y,  the  plat- 
ter may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a dry 
cloth,  or  waffied  with  a little  warm  milk  and  water. 
Some  caution  indeed  is  neceffary  in  difcont.numg  the 
ufe  of  fuch  a plafter-,  this  however  may  be  fafely 
done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  degrees,  ^and  at  length 
quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm  fealon  *. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  be- 
fides  defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes  the 
cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  peAoral  medicines. 
Thus,  in  a cough,  proceeding  from  a foulnefs  and 
‘debility  of  the  ftomach,  lyrups,  oils,  mucilages, 
and  all  kinds  of  balfamic  medicines  do  hurt.  1 he 
ftomach  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing 
to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  latter 
the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  inl'pires,  or  draws 
in  his  breath  fully  s but  in  the  former  that  does  not 

happen. 

* Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  faft,  while 
others  find  difficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from 
the  different  kinds  of  pitch  made  ufe  of,  and  likewife  from 
the  manner  of  making  it.  I generally  find  it  anfwer  beff 
when  mixed  with  a little  bees-wax,  and  fpread  as  cool  as 
poffible.  The  clear,  hard,  tranfparent  pitch  anfwers  the  pur- 

pofe  beft.  rp, 
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The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon 
clean  ling  and  flrengthening  theftomach*,  for  which 
pur  pole  gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  mod 
proper.  Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  lacred  tinc- 
ture, as  it  is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a confiderable 
tiiiiC  in  the  dole  of  one  or  two  table-lpoonfuls  twice 
a-day,  or  as  often  as  it  is  found  ncceflary,  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open.  People  may  make  this  tinfture 
themiel ves,  by  intuling  an  ounce  of  hiera  picra  * in 
an  Englifh  pint  of  white-wine,  letting  it  ftand  a few 
days,  and  then  draining  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the 
flomach,  the  I eruvian  bark  is  hkewile  of  confider- 
able fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  pow- 
der, or  made  into  a tincture  along  with  other  floma- 

chic  bitters. 

Si  nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change  of 
air,  and  proper  exercife  ; to  which  may  be  added  the 
ll,e  gentie  opiates.  Indead  of  the  laponacious 
pill,  the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only  opium 
dilguifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
pi  liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  circumflances 
require,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the 
cough  is  moll:  troublelome.  Immerfing  the  feet  and 
hands  in  warm  water  will  often  appeale  the  violence 
of  a nervous  cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  without 
tird  curing  the  dileafe  from  w'hich  it  proceeds.  Thus 
when  a cough  is  occasioned  by  teething,  keeping  the 
body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facilU 

* See  Appendix,  Hiera  Picra, 
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tates  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes  the 
cough.  In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion  a 
cough,  fuch  medicines  as  remove  thefe  verrrnn  will 
generally  cure  the  cough  j as  bitter  purgatives,  oily 
clyfters,  and  fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy,  are 
often  greatly  afflicted  with  a cough,  which  is  gene- 
rally relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the  body 
open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent  food,  and 
to  wear  a loole  eal'y  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  like- 
wife the  forerunner  of  difeales.  Thus,  the  gout  is 
frequently  ufhered  in  by  a very  troublefome  cough, 
which  affects  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the 
coming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  re- 
moved by  a paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fhould 
therefore  be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities 
warm,  drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the  feet 
and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water. 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  o* 
CHIN-COUGH, 

This  cough  feldom  affe&s  adults,  but  proves  ofter^ 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thii\ 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercile,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe,  and 
generally  fuffer  mod  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a defcription  of  it  is  unneceffary.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digeftion,  obftru&s  the  perfpiration,  or 
relaxes  the  folids,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe : Confe- 
quently  its  cure  muff  depend  upon  clean fing  and 

ftrengthening 
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llrengthening  the  domach,  bracing  the  folids,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  promoting  perfpiration,  and  the 
different  fecretions. 

The  diet  muft  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digedion  *,  for 
children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken-broth,  with  other  light  fpoon-meats,  arc 
proper ; but  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may  be 
allowed  fago  gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a 
little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The 
drink  may  be  hyffop,  or  penny-royal  tea,  fweetened 
with  honey  or  fugar-candy,  fmall  wine-whey  j or, 
if  the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometimes  be  allowed 
a little  negus. 

One  of  the  mod  effectual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the  ma- 
ladv,  even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a purer 
to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome  meafure 
depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  infeCtion  prevails.  Mod  of  the  difeafes  of 
children  are  infectious  *,  nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon 
to  find  the  chm-cough  prevailing  in  one  town  or  vil- 
lage, when  another,  at  a very  fmall  didance,  is  quite 
free  from  it.  But  whatever  be  the  caufe,  we  are 
fure  of  the  fad.  No  time  ought  therefore  to  be  lod 
in  removing  the  patient  at  fome  didance  from  the 
place  where  he  caught  the  difeafe,  and,  if  poflible, 
into  a more  pure  and  warm  air  *. 

* Some  think  the  air  ought  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe 
is  on  the  decline  ; but  there  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  reafon  for 
this  opinion,  as  patients  have  been  known  to  reap  benefit  from  a 
change  of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  not  fufficient  to 
take  the  patient  out  daily  in  a carriage.  This  feldom  anfwers 
any  good  purpofe  ; but  often  does  hurt,  by  giving  him  cold. 

When 
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When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  tne  patient 
is  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he 
ought  to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever  with 
a hard  full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of  bleed- 
ing is  to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
to  render  it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  leldom 
be  necefiary  to  repeat  the  operation  •,  yet  if  there  be 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a fecond, 
or  even  a third  bleeding  may  be  requifite. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom 
when  a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit. 
This  cleanfes  the  flomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 
cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote  this 
difeharge,  either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or 
the  vomiting  julep  recommended  in  the  Appendix** 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit.  I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived,  by 
infufmg  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an  Englifli  pint 
of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a few 
drops  of  milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  imagine 
it  tea,  and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A fmall  tea-cup- 
ful  of  this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  rather  every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operates.  When 
the  child  begins  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occafion 
for  drinking  any  more,  as  the  water  already  on  the 
flomach  will  be  fuffleienr. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  flomach,  which  in 
this  difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vile  id  phlegm, 
but  they  likewife  promote  the  peripiration  and  other 
fecretions  •,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They  mould 

* See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Jut  op, 
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not  however  be  ftrong  *,  gentle  vomits  frequently 
repeated  are  both  lefs  dangerous,  and  more  beneficial 
than  ftrong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The 
beft  medicines  for  this  purpole  are  rhubarb  and  its 
preparations,  as  the  fyrup,  tincture,  &c.  Of  thefe 
a tea-lpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as  are 
farther  advanced,  the  dole  muft  be  proportionally 
increafed,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  defired  effeft. 
Thole  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter 
tintfture,  may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prunes, 
fweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  lugar,  or  honey  ; or  a 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  fo  as  to  difguife  the 
tafte.  Molt  children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and  jellies, 
and  feldom  refufe  even  a difagreeable  medicine  when 
mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  petftoral,  and 
balfamic  medicines  pofiefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the 
cure  of  the  chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit 
them  plentifully  to  patients  of  every  age  and  confti- 
tution,  without  confidering  that  every  thing  of  this 
nature  muft  load  the  ftomach,  hurt  the  digeftion, 
and  of  courfe  aggravate  the  diforder  *. 

The  millepedes , or  woodlice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thole  who 
chule  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infers,  may  infufe  two 

* Dr.  Du  PLAN  I l fays,  he  has  feen  many  good  effc&s  from 
the  kermes  mineral  in  this  complaint,  the  cough  being  frequently 
alleviated  even  by  the  firll  dofe.  The  dofe  for  a child  of  one  year 
old,  is  a quarter  of  a grain  diffolved  in  a cup  of  any  liquid,  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  a-day.  For  a child  of  two  years  the 
dofe  is  half  a grain  ; and  the  quantity  mull  be  thus  increaied  m 
proportion  to  the  age  ol  the  patient. 
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ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englifti  pint  of  Imall 
white-wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquor 
may  be  ftrained  through  a cloth,  and  a table- fpoonful 
of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  necefifary  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a little  of  the 
lyrup  of  poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or  leven  drops  of  lau- 
danum, according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be 
taken  in  a cup  of  hyfifop  or  penny-royal-tea,  and  re- 
peated occafionally  *. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in 
North-Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by 
beating  in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
hogs  lard.  With  this  the  foies  of  the  feet  may  be 
rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day  *,  but  the  belt  method 
is  to  fpread  it  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the  form  of 
plafter,  It  fhould  be  renewed  every  night  and  morn- 
ing at  leaft,  as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its  virtue.  This 
is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both  in  the  chin- 
cough,  and  in  moft  other  coughs  of  an  obftinate 
nature.  It  ought  not  however  to  be  ufed  when  the 
patient  is  very  hot  or  feverifh,  left  it  fhould  increafe 
thefe  fymptoms. 

The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or  three 
days  in  lukewarm  water  •,  and  a Burgundy-pitch 
plafter  kept  conftantly  betwixt  the  fhoulders.  But 
when  the  difeale  proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary,  inftead  of  it,  to  apply  a bliftering  plafter,  and 

* Some  recommend  the  extract  of  hemlock  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  in  the  hooping-cough  ; but  fo  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
obferve,  it  is  no  way  fuperior  to  opium,  which,  when  properly 
adminiltered,  will  often  relieve  fome  of  the  moft  troublefomc 
fymptoms  of  this  uiforder, 
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to  keep  the  part  open  for  fome  time  with  iffue-oint- 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient  is 
free  from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  bit- 
ters, are  the  moil  proper  medicines.  The  bark  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  a decoftion  or  m- 
fufion,  as  is  moft  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
mav  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day.  For  an 
adult,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  will  be  proper. 
Some  (five  the  extraft  of  the  bark  with  canthandes ; 
but  to  manage  this  requires  a confiderable  attention. 
It  is  more  fate  to  give  a few  grains  of  caftor  along 
with  the  bark.  A child  of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age 
may  take  feven  or  eight  grains  of  caftor  with  fifteen 
ZL  of  powdered  bark,  for  a dole,  I hi.  may  be 
made  into  a mixture  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any 
fimple  diftilled  water,  and  a little  fyiup,  and  taken 

three  or  four  times  a-day. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH, 
AND  OTHER  VISCERA. 

ALL  inflammations  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous, 
and  require  the  moft  fpeedy  affiftance ; as  they 
frequently  end  in  a figuration,  and  lometimes  in  a 
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the  body  is  warm,  obftru&ed  perforation,  or  the 
fudden  linking  in  of  any  eruption.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid 
and  Simulating  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach , 
as  ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  corrofive  poifons,  and  fuch 
like.  When  the  gout  has  been  repelled  from  the 
extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper  applications* 
it  often  occafions  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach* 
Hard  or  indigeftible  fubftarlces  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach, as  bones,  the  Clones  of  fruit,  &c.  may  likewife 
have  that  effect. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  attended  with  a fixed  pain 

and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach ; great  reftleftnefs 
and  anxiety ; a (mall,  quick,  and  hard  pulte  •,  vomit- 
ing, or,  at  lead,  a naufea  and  ficknefs ; exceftive 
third ; coldnefs  of  the  extremities ; difficulty  of 
breathing  •,  cold  clammy  fweats  * and  lometimes 
convulfions  and  fainting  fits.  The  ftomach  is 
fwelled  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch.  One  of 
the  mod  certain  figns  of  this  difeafe  is  the  fenie  of 
pain,  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking  any  kind 
of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be  either  too  hot  or 
too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
, drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  a1* 
intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

REGIMEN. All  acrimonious,  heating,  and  ir- 

ritating food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
The  weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by- 
danders,  and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpirits, 
or  other  cordials  *,  but  thefe  never  fail  to  increafe  the 
difeafe,  and  often  occafion  fudden  death.  The  incli- 

Y nation 
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nation  to  vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on  the  attend- 
ants, and  make  them  think  a vomit  neceffary  •,  but 
that  too  is  almoft  certain  death. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  or 
dicreftion.  It  muft  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
ihould  neither  be  quite  cold,  nor  too  hot.  1 hin  grue 
made  of  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted  bread  di  - 
folved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken  broth, 
are  the  moil  proper.  The  drink  Ihould  be  clear  whey, 
barley-water,  water  in  which  toafted  bread  has  been 
boiled,  or  decoftions  of  emollient  vegetables ; as  li- 
quorice and  marlh-mallow  roots,  farfapanlla,  &c. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  abfo- 

lutely  necelfary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  depended  on.  When  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate, 
it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  operation  feve- 
ral  times,  nor  muft  the  low  ftate  of  the  pulfc  deter  us 
from  doing  fo.  The  pulfe  indeed  generally  riles  upon- 
bleeding,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  cafe,  the  operation 

is  fafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or 
a decoftion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  bene- 
facial.  Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  muft  be  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  removed  as  they 
erow  cool.  They  muft  neither  be  applied  too  waim, 
uor  be  fuffered  to  continue  till  they  become  quite 
cold,  as  either  of  thtfe  extremities  would  aggravate 

the  difeafe.  , , . 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or  pou  - 
tices  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet  The 
warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed,  will  be  at 


great  fervice. 
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In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
fm  epiipaftic,  or  biiftering-plafter,  applied  ovei  the 
part  a defied,  is  one  of  the  bell  remedies  I know.  I 
have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recoiled!  one  inhance 
wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  patient. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  fhall  ven- 
ture to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters. 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  water- 
gruel  •,  and  if  the  patient  is  coftive,  a little  fweet  oil, 
honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clyfters  anlwer 
the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  while  they 
keep  the  body  open,  and  at  the  fame  time  nourifli  the 
patient,  who  is  often,  in  this  difeafe,  unable  to  retain 
any  food  upon  his  ftomach.  For  theie  reafons  they 
muft  not  be  neglefted,  as  the  patient’s  life  may  de- 
pend on  them. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous 
difeafes  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  It  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fame  canfes  as  the  inflammation  of 
the  ftomach  ; to  which  may  be  added  coftivenefs, 
worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of 
nuts,  drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  ftale 
bottled  beer  or  ale,  four  wine,  cyder,  See.  It  may 
like  wife  be  occaftoned  by  a rupture,  by  feirrhous 
tumours  of  the  inteftines,  or  by  their  oppofite  fldes 
growing  together. 

The  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denominated 
Iliac  paffion,  Enteritis , Cfe.  according  to  the  name  ot 
the  parts  affefled.  The  treatment  however  is  nearly 
the  fame  whatever  part  of  the  inteftinal  canal  be  the 
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feat  of  the  difeafe ; we  fhall  therefore  omit  thefe  dif- 
tindions,  left  they  fhould  perplex  the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  difeafe  j only  the  pain,  if  poflible,  is  more 
acute,  and  is  fituated  lower.  The  vomiting  is  like- 
wife  more  violent,  and  lbmetimes  even  the  excre- 
ments, together  with  the  clyfters  and  fuppofitories, 
are  difcharged  by  the  mouth.  The  patient  is  con- 
tinually belching  up  wind,  and  has  often  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  fliifts,  and  the  vomiting  only 
returns  at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters 
pafs  downwards,  there  is  ground  to  hope  ; but  when 
the  clyfters  and  feces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient 
is  exceeding  weak,  with  a low  fluttering  pulfe,  a pale 
countenance,  and  a difagreeable  or  flunking  breat  , 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  confequences 
will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black  foetid  ftools, 
with  a fmall  intermitting  pulfe,  and  a total  ceflation 
of  pain,  are  flgns  of  a mortification  already  begun, 

and  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN.  ■ — The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is  in 
general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach- 
The  patient  mull  be  kept  quiet,  avoiding  co  , an 
all  violent  paflions  of  the  mind.  His  food  ought  to 
be  very  light,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities  •,  his 
drink  weak  and  diluting-,  as  clear  whey,  barley- 
water,  and  luch  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in 

the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of  the  greateft 
importance.  It  Ihould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
fymptoms  appear,  and  muft  be  repeated  according  to 
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the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe. 

A blistering  platter  is  here  likewife  to  be  ap- 
plied immediately  over  the  part  where  the  molt  vio- 
lent pain  is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the 
bowels,  but  even  clylters  and  purgative  medicines* 
which  before  had  no  effedt,  will  operate  when  the 
blitter  begins  to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clylters  are  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient  s feet  and  legs 
fhould  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm  water  \ and 
cloths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 
filled  with  warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles 
filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The 
clylters  may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin  gruel 
with  fait,  and  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or  frefh  butter. 
Thefe  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  or  three  hours, 
or  oftener,  if  the  patient  continues  coftive. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clylters  and  fomen- 
tations, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong  purga- 
tives •,  but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels,  often  in- 
creafe  their  contraction,  and  by  that  means  fruftrate 
their  own  intention,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  join  them 
with  opiates,  which,  by  allaying  the  pain,  and  relax- 
ing the  fpafmodic  contractions  of  the  guts,  greatly 
aflitt  the  operation  of  purgatives  in  this  cafe. 

What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body 
very  well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  falts* 
Two  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  difiolved  in  an  Englilh 
pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  a tea-cupful 
of  it  taken  every  half-hour  till  it  operates.  At  the 
fame  time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
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laudanum  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  pepper-mint 
or  fimple  cinnamon- water,  to  appeafe  the  irritation, 
and  prevent  the  vomiting,  &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effedt  in  flaying 
the  vomiting,  and  appeafing  the  other  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to 
fnarpen  the  patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar, 
juice  of  lemon  j or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained, 
with  vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will 
flay  on  the  flomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  muft 
take  purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the  fol- 
lowing anfwer  very  well : Take  jalap  in  powder,  and 
vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium  one 
grain,  Caftile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the  mafs  fit 
for  pills.  Thefe  muft  be  taken  at  one  dofe,  and  if 
thc*y  do  not  operate  in  a few  hours,  the  dofe  may  be 
repeated. 

If  a ftool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  immerfe  the  patient  in 
warm  water  up  to  the  breaft.  I have  often  leen  this 
fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
The  patient  muft  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as  he 
can  eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and  if  one  immer- 
fion  has  not  the  deftred  effefh,  it  may  be  repeated  as 
foon  as  the  patient’s  {Length  and  fpirits  are  recruited. 
It  is  more  fafe  lor  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  oath, 
than  to  continue  too  long  at  a time*,  and  it  is  often 
neceffary  to  repeat  it  feveral  times  before  it  has  the 
defired  effect. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
of  procuring  a ftool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe,  that 
this  was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s 
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lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making  him  walk 
upon  a wet  pavement,  and  dafhing  his  legs  and  thighs 
with  the  cold  water.  This  method,  when  others  tail, 
at  lead  merits  a trial.  It  is  indeed  attended  with 
fome  danger  j but  a doubtful  remedy  is  better  than 
none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quickfilver. 
This  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral  ounces? 
or  even  a pound,  but  fhould  not  exceed  that  *.  When 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  a mortification  of  the  guts, 
this  medicine  ought  not  to  be  tried.  In  that  cafe  it 
cannot  cure  the  patient,  and  will  only  haden  his 
death.  But  when  the  obdrudtion  is  occafioned  by  any 
caufe  that  can  be  removed  by  force,  quickfilver  is 
not  only  a proper  medicine,  but  the  bed  that  can  be 
adminiftered,  as  it  is  the  fitted  body  we  know  for 
making  its  way  through  the  intedinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceed  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
mud  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  intedines 
returned  by  gentle  prefilire  with  the  hand.  If  this, 
with  fomentations  and  clyders,  fhould  not  fucceed, 
recourfe  mud  be  had  to  a furgical  operation,  which 
may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  danger- 
ous difeafe,  mud  take  care  never  to  be  too  long  with- 
out a dool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have  had  feve- 
ral pounds  of  hard,  dry  faces  taken  out  of  their  guts. 
They  fhould  likewife  beware  of  eating  too  freely  of 

* When  quickfilver  is  given  in  too  large  quantities,  it  defeats 
its  own  intention,  as  it  pulls  down  the  bottom  of  the  llomach, 
which  prevents  it  getting  over  the  Pylorus.  In  this  cafe  the  pa- 
tient fhould  be  hung  up  by  the  heels,  in  order  that  the  quickfil- 
ver may  be  difcharged  by  his  mouth. 
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four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking  ftale  windy  liquors^ 
&c.  I have  known  it  brought  on  by  living  too  much 
on  baked  fruits,  which  are  l'eldom  good.  It  likewife 
proceeds  frequently  from  cold  caught  by  wet  clothes, 
&c.  but  efpecially  from  wet  feet. 

OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding diieafes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of 
cure.  It  is  generally  attended  with  coftivenefs  and 
acute  pain  of  the  bowels  •,  and  requires  diluting  diet, 
evacuations,  fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to 
their  caufes,  as  the  flatulent,  the  bilious,  the  hyftcric , 
the  nervous,  &c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a particu- 
lar method  of  treatment,  we  fhall  point  out  their  moft 
general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for  their 
relief. 

The  flatulent , or  wind-colic,  is  generally  occasioned 
by  an  indiftreet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats  of  hard 
digeftion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting  liquors,  and 
fuch  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  obftrudted 
perfpiration,  or  catching  cold.  Delicate  people,  whole 
digeftive  powers  are  weak,  are  moft  liable  to  this  kind 
of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affedt  the  ftomach 
or  inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  Stretching 
of  the  affected  part.  The  p -tient  feels  a rumbling  in 
his  guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difeharge  of 
wind,  either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain  is  Sel- 
dom confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the  vapour 
wanders  from  one  divifion  of  the  bowels  to  another 
till  it  finds  a vent. 

When 
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Wren-  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 
green  fruit,  lour  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  bed:  medicine 
on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a drum  of 
brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The  patient  Ihould 
likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearrh-ftone,  or 
apply  warm  bricks  to  them  ♦,  and  warm  cloths  may 
be  applied  to  his  ftomach  and  bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpi- 
ceries,  or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ventured 
upon.  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here  unlefs  at 
the  very  beginning,  before  any  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation appear.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  a 
colic  occafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent  food  might  al- 
ways be  cured  by  fpirits  and  warm  liquors,  if  they 
were  taken  immediately  upon  perceiving  the  firfl: 
uneafinefs ; but  when  the  pain  has  continued  for  a 
confiderable  time,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels  is  already  begun,  all  hot 
things  are  to  be  avoided  as  poifon,  and  the  patient  is 
to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  inteflines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  Sec.  oc- 
caflon  colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I have 
generally  found,  the  belt  method  of  cure  for  thefe 
was  to  drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors,  as 
water-gruel,  fmall  polfet,  water  with  toafted  bread 
foaked  in  it,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indigeftion 
generally  cure  themfelves,  by  occalioning  vomiting 
or  purging.  Thefe  difeharges  are  by  no  means  to  be 
flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinking  plentifully  of 
warm  water,  or  weak  polfet.  When  their  violence 
is  over,  the  patient  may  take  a dofe  of  rhubarb,  or 

any 
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any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  his 
debauch. 

Colics  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch- 
ing  cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  beginning, 
by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and 
drinking  l'uch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will  promote 
the  perlpi ration,  as  weak  wine- whey,  or  water-gruel 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in  it. 

Th  ese  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  prevented 
were  they  careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they 
get  wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a dram,  or  to 
drink  fome  warm  liquor  after  eating  any  kind  of  green 
trafh.  We  do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  pra&ice 
of  dram-drinking,  but  in  this  cafe  ardent  fpirits  prove 
a real  medicine,  and  indeed  the  belt  that  can  be  ad- 
miniftered.  A glafs  cf  good  pepper-mint  water  will 
have  nearly  the  fame  effedl  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and 
in  fome  cafes  is  rather  to  be  preferred. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  great  third,  and  is  generally  coftive.  He 
vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  which 
being  difeharged,  feems  to  afford  lome  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before. 
As  the  diftemper  advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit 
fometimes  increafes  io  as  to  become  almoft  conti- 
nual, and  the  proper  motion  of  the  inteftines  is  fo  far 
perverted,  that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  im- 
pending iliac  paffton. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe 
full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after 
which  clvfters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear  whey  or 
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gruel,  fliarpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream 
of  tar.tar,  muft  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken- 
broth,  with  a little  manna  diflolved  in  it,  or  a flight 
decodion  of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  very  proper,  or 
any  other  thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Besides  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water,  and  if  this  fliould  not  fucceed,  the  pa- 
tient mult  be  immerfed  up  to  the  bread:  in  warm 
water. 

In  the  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very 
difficult  to  reftrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient 
may  drink  a decodion  of  toafled  bread,  or  an  infu- 
lion  of  garden-mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thefe 
not  have  the  defired  effed,  the  laiine  draught,  with 
a few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  iymptoms. 
A fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may  be  lpread  in 
form  of  a cataplafm,  and  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach.  Ciyflers,  with  a proper  quantity  of  Venice 
treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewife 
be  frequently  adminiftered. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  bi- 
lious colic  fliould  ufe  flefh  fparingly,  and  live  chiefly 
upon  a light  vegetable  diet.  1 hey  fliould  likewife 
take  frequently  a dofe  of  cream  of  tartar  with  tama- 
rinds, or  any  other  cool  add  purge. 

The  hyftcric  colic  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pains  about  the 
region  of  the  flomach,  vomiting,  &c.  But  what  the 
patient  vomits  in  this  cale  is  commonly  of  a greenifli 
colour.  There  is  a great  finking  of  the  fpirits,  with 
dejedion  of  mind  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
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are  the  chara&eriftic  fymptoms  of  this  diforder.  Some- 
times it  is  accompanied  with  the  jaundice,  but  this 
generally  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purging* 
vomiting,  dec.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that  weakens 
the  patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
however  the  vomiting  fhould  prove  violent,  luke- 
warm water,  or  fmall  poffet,  may  be  drank  to  cleanfe 
the  Itomach.  Afterwards  the  patient  may  take  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in 
a glafs  of  cinnamon-water.  This  may  be  repeated 
every  ten  or  twelve  hours  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
foetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of 
pennyroyal-tea  after  them.  If  afafeetida  fhould  prove 
diiagreeable,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a tea- 
fpoontul  of  the  tindlure  of  caftor  in  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balfam  of 
Peru  dropped  upon  a bit  of  loaf-lugar,  may  be  taken 
in  its  ftead.  The  anti-hyfieric  plafter  may  alfo  be 
tiled,  which  has  often  a good  effect*. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  among  miners,  fmelters 
of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white  lead, 
&c.  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  counties  of 
England,  and  is  fuppoled  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
leaden  veffels  ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor.  Jt  is 
likewife  a frequent  difeafe  in  the  Welt  Indies,  where 
it  is  termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 

No  difeale  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an  end. 
I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days  with  very 
little  intermiflion,  the  body  all  the  while  continuing 

* See  Appendix,  Anti-hyjleric  plajier . 
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bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length  yield,  and 
the  patient  recover  *.  It  generally  however  leaves 
the  patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a palfy. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  dileafe  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paffion,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  guts,  that  we  Ihall  not  infift  upon  it. 
The  body  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given 
in  lmall  dofes,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  their 
operation  muft  be  aflifled  by  foft  oily  clyflers,  fo- 
mentations, &c.  The  caftor  oil  is  reckoned  pecu- 
liarly proper  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  both  be  mixed 
with  the  clyflers  and  given  by  the  mouth. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  me- 
dicine in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  two  drachms  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  flrong  rum,  is  likewife  proper 
for  rubbing  the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling,  or  other 
fymptoms  of  a palfy  are  felt.  When  the  tar  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed  with  flrong 
ipirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs  or  of  rofemary. 

If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  muft  take  exercile  on  horfeback,  and  ufe 
an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
difeafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  Bath- waters  are  found  to 
be  extremely  proper. 

1o  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  muft  fhun  all 
four  fruits,  acids,  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Thole 

- 1 r 

As  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often 
procure  a ftool  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus 
for  this  purpofe  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  furgeon.  It  may  bp 
purchafed  at  a fmall  expence,  and  will  be  offervice  in  feveral 
«;her  cafes,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  pe.rfons,  & c. 

who 
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who  work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufinels 
fading,  and  their  food  fhould  be  oily  or  fat.  They 
may  take  a glafs  of  fa  Had  oil,  with  a little  brandy 
or  rum  every  morning,  but  fhould  never  take  fpirits 
alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  bed  for  them ; as  fat 
broths,  &c.  but  low  living  is  bad.  They  fhould 
frequently  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted  air ; and 
fhould  never  differ  themfelves  to  be  codive.  In  the 
Wed  Indies,  and  on  the  coad  of  Guinea,  it  has 
been  found  of  great  ufe,  for  preventing  this  colic, 
to  wear  a piece  of  flannel  round  the  waid,  and  to 
drink  an  infufion  of  ginger  by  way  of  tea. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  too  many  didin&ions  would  tend  only  to 
perplex  the  reader.  Thefe  already  mentioned  are  the 
mod  material,  and  fhould  indeed  be  attended  to,  as 
their  treatment  is  very  different.  But  even  perfons 
who  are  not  in  a condition  to  didinguifh  very  accu- 
rately in  thefe  matters,  may  neverthelefs  be  of  great 
fervice  to  patients  in  colics  of  every  kind,  by  only 
obferving  the  following  general  rules,  viz.  To  bathe 
the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water;  to  apply  bladders 
filled  with  warm  water,  or  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to 
the  domach  and  bowels  ; to  make  the  patient  drink 
freely  of  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors  ; and  to  give 
him  an  emollient  clydcr  every  two  or  three  hours. 
Should  thefe  not  fucceed,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
immerfed  in  warm  water. 

% 
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CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any 

of  thofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever. 

It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  or  bruifes  of 

the 
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the  kidneys;  finall  Hones  or  gravel  lodging  within 
them  ; by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines  ; as  fpirits  of 
turpentine,  tindure  of  cantharides,  &c.  Violent  mo- 
tion, as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  too  forcibly 
into  the  kidneys,  may  occafion  this  malady.  It  may 
likewii'e  proceed  from  lying  too  foft,  too  much  on  the 
back,  involuntary  contradions,  or  fpafms,  in  the 
urinary  vefTels,  &c. 

SYMPTO?vTS. There  is  a (harp  pain  about 

the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fever, 
and  a llupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the  affeded 
fide.  The  urine  is  at  hrft  clear,  and  afterwards  of  a 
reddifli  colour;  but  in  the  word:  kind  of  the  difeafe 
it  generally  continues  pale,  is  palled  with  difficulty, 
and  commonly  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  The 
patient  feels  great  uneafinefs  when  he  endeavours  to 
walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  with  mod:  eafe  on  the 
affeded  fide,  and  has  generally  a naufea  or  vomiting, 
refembling  that  which  happens  in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe  however  may  be  diftingui fried  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  palling  urine  with  which  it  is 
conffantly  attended. 

REGIMEN.— Every  thing  of  a heating  cr 
Him ulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food  mud: 
be  thin  and  light ; as  panado,  fmall  broths,  with  mild 
vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient  and  thin  liquors 
miffi  be  plentifully  drank  ; as  clear  whey,  or  balm- 
tea  fweetened  v/ith  honey,  decodions  of  marfh-mal- 
low  roots,  with  barley  and  liquorice,  &c.  The  pa- 
tient, notwithftarfding  the  vomiting,  muff  conffantly 

keep  dppmg  finall  quantities  of  thefe  or  other  dilut- 
ed 
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ing  liquors.  Nothing  fo  fafely  and  certainly  abates 
the  inflammation,  and  expels  the  obdrudting  caufe, 
as  copious  dilution.  The  patient  muft  be  kept  eafy, 
quiet,  and  free  from  cold,  as  long  as  any  fymptoms 
of  inflammation  remain. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  generally  neceflary, 

efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces 
may  be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a lancet,  and  if 
the  pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the  operation 
may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours,  efpecially  if 
the  patient  be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches  may  likevvife 
be  applied  to  the  hasmorrhoidal  veins,  as  a difcharge 
from  thefe  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient. 

Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  mult  be  applied  as  near  as  pofllble  to  the 
part  affedted,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the 

bladders  be  filled  with  a decodlion  of  mallows  and 

% 

camomile  flowers,  to  which  a little  faffron  is  added, 
and  mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it 
will  be  ftill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be  admi- 
niftered ; and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little 
fait  and  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

The  fame  courfe  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
a done  is  lodged  in  the  kidney ; but  when  the  gravel 
or  done  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and  lodges  in 
the  Ureter  *,  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomenta- 
tions, to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil, 
and  to  give  gentle  diuretics : as  juniper  - water 

* The  Ureters  are  two  long  and  fmall  canals,  one  on  each  fide^ 
which  carry  the  urine  from  the  bafon  of  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
der. They  are  fometimes  obftru&ea  by  fmall  Hones  or  gravel 
falling  down  from  the  kidneys,  and  lodging  in  them. 

i a fweetened 
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fweetened  with  tlie  fyrup  of  marfh-mallows  ; a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  with  a few 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  now  and  then  be  put  in  a 
cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  He  ought  likewife  to  take 

exercife  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  if  he  be  able 
to  bear  it. 

When  the  difeafe  is  protrafted  beyond  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a ftupor 
and  heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of 
chillnefs,  ihivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeCt  that 

matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an  abfcefs 
will  enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  lhews  that  an  ulcer  is 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be 
careful  to  abftain  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  faked  pro- 
vifions ; and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous 
herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young 
animals,  made  with  barley  and  common  potherbs,  Scc.- 
His  drink  may  be  whey,  and  butter-milk  that  is  not 
four.  The  latter  is  by  fome  reckoned  a fpecific  re- 
medy in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  anfwer  this  cha- 
racter, however,  it  muft  be  drank  for  a confiderable 
time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  likewife  been  found 
beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This  medicine  is  eafily  ob- 
tained, as  it  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain 

It  muft  likewife  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time  in 
order  to  produce  any  falutary  effefts. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflarr 
mation,  or  obftruftion  of  the  kidneys,  muft  abftain 
from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar  - 
and  their  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digef- 

The[  ftould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  and  ihould 
not  he  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back. 

z INFLAM- 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of  the  kid- 
neys. It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  paffing  urine,  with 
fome  degree  of  fever,  a conftant  inclination  to  go  to 
{tool,  and  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  muft  be  treated  on  the  fame  principles 
as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet  muft  be 
light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a cooling  nature. 
Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning,  and  in  ro- 
buft  conftitutions  it  will  often  be  necefiary  to  repeat 
it.  The  lower  p«rt  of  the  belly  fhould  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  or  a deco&ion  of  mild  vegeta- 
bles j and  emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently  to  be 
adminiftered,  &:c. 

The  patient  fhould  abftain  from  every  thing  that 
is  of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  quality,  and  ihould 
live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or  mild  vege- 
tables. 

A stoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder ; as  a 
fwelling  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  hard  faces  lodged 
in  the  reftwn  \ a ftone  in  the  bladder  ; excrefcences  in 
the  urinary  pafiages,  a pally  of  the  bladder,  hyfteric 
affections,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires  a particular 
treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under  our  prefent  con- 
fideration.  We  (hall  only  obferve,  that  in  all  of  them 
mild  and  gentle  applications  are  the  fafeft,  as  ftrong 
diuretic  medicines,  or  things  of  an  irritating  nature, 

generally  increafe  the  danger.  I Ipave  known  fomc 

perfons  * 
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perfons  kill  themfelves  by  introducing  probes  into  the 
uninary  paflages,  to  remove,  as  they  thought,  fome- 
what  that  obftrudled  the  difcharge  of  urine,  and  others 
bring  on  a violent  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  by 
ufing  ftrong  diuretics,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  for 
that  purpofe. 

inflammation  of  the  liver. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjedl  to  inflammation  than  moft 
of  the  other  vifcera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  flower; 
but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty removed,  and  often  ends  in  a fuppuration  or 
fcirrhus. 

CAUSES.* Befides  the  common  caufes  of  in- 

flammation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz* 
exceffive  fatnefs,  a fcirrhus  of  the  liver  itfelf,  vio- 
lent (hocks  from  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was 
before  unfound,  an  aduft  or  atrabiliarian  ftate  of  the 
blood,  any  thing  that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver  after  it 
has  been  greatly  heated,  ftones  obftru&ing  the  courfe 
of  the  bile,  drinking  ftrong  wines  and  fpirituous  li-. 
quors,  ufing  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obftinate  hypochon- 
driacal affe&ions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  known  by  a 

painful  tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falle  ribs, 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of  weight, 
or  fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breathing,  loathing 

of  food,  great  thirft,  with  a pale  or  yellowiffi  colour 
of  the  lkin  and  eyes. 

} The  Jymptoms  here  are  various*  according  to.  the 
degiee  of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to  the 
particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflammation 

2 2 happens. 
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happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  an  inflammation  is  not  lb  much  as  fufpedted  ♦,  but 
when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex  part  of  the 
liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  pulfe  quicker,  and 
the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a dry  cough,  a hic- 
cup, and  a pain  extending  to  the  fhoulder,  with  diffi- 
culty of  lying  on  the  left  fide,  &c. 

This  difeale  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  pleurify 
by  the  pain  being  lels  violent,  feated  under  the  falfe 
ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  diforders  by  the  de- 
gree of  fever  with  which  it  is  always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mortal. 
A conftant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  exceflive 
thirft,  are  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a fuppuration, 
and  the  matter  cannot  be  dilcharged  outwardly*  the 
danger  is  great.  When  the  fcirrhus  of  the  liver  enfues, 
the  patient,  if  he  oblerves  a proper  regimen,  may  ne- 
vcrthelefs  live  a number  of  years  tolerably  eafy  ; but 
if  he  indulge  in  animal  food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or 
take  medicines  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the 
fcirrhus  will  be  converted  into  a cancer,  which  muft 
infallibly  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 

ferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All 
hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  dilut- 
ing liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  &c.  drank  freely. 
The  food  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  mind,  kept  eafy  and  quiet. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  begin- 

ning of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  neceffary, 

even  though  the  pulfe  fhould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeat 

it. 
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it.  All  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided  •,  the 
body  however  mull  be  kept  gently  open.  A decoc- 
tion ot  tamarinds,  with  a little  honey  or  manna,  wiil 
anfwer,this  purpofe  very  well.  The  fide  affedted  muft 
be  fomented  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  foregoing 
difeafes.  Mild  laxative  clyfters  fhould  be  frequently 
adminiftered ; and,  if  the  pain  fhould  notwithftand- 
ing  continue  violent,  a bliftering-plafter  may  be  ap- 
plied over  the  part  affe&ed. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
have  a very  good  effed  here.  For  this  purpofe  half 
a drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the 
patient’s  drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The  only 
thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of  diluting 
liquors  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  human  blood. 
Indeed  the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
topical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink  nothin^  that  is 
colder  than  the  blood.  ° 

If  the  (tools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked 

with  blood,  no  means  muft  be  ufed  to  ftop  them 

unless  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  patient! 

Loofe  ftools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the 
dileaie.  7 


If  an  abfcefs  or  impolthume  is  formed  in  the  liver 
all  methods  fhould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and 
dtfcharge  itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  appli- 
es,on  of ‘poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  Some- 
times indeed  the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes  away  in 
t e unne,  and  fometimes  it  is  difeharged  by  flool 

but  thefe  are  efforts  of  Nature  which  no  means  can 

7 

3 promote* 
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promote.  When  the  abfcefs  burfts  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  at  large,  death  muft  enfue  •,  nor  will  the 
event  be  more  favourable  when  the  ablcefs  is  opened 
by  an  incifion,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  liver  adheres 
to  the  peritoneum,  fo  as  to  form  a bag  for  the  matter, 
and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  \ in  which  cafe  opening  the  abfcefs  by  a fufi- 
ficiently  large  incifion  will  probably  fave  the  patient  s 
life  *, 

If  the  diforder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  fhould  end  in  a fcirrhus,  the  patient  muff 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeale,  He  muft  not  indulge 
in  flefh,  filh,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  highly  leafoned 
or  faked  provifions ; but  fhould,  for  the  moft  part, 
live  on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots ; taking 
gentle  exercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley-water,  or 
butter-milk.  If  he.  takes  any  thing  ftronger,  it 
fhould  be  fine  mild  ale,  which  is  lei's  heating  than 
wines  or  lpirits. 

We  (hall  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the 
other  vifcera.  They  muft  in  general  be  treated  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned.  The 
chief  rule  with  refped  to  all  of  them,  is  to  let  blood, 
to  avoid  every  thir  g that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a heating  na- 
ture, to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  affected, 
and  to  caufe  the  patient  to  drink  a fufiicient  quantity 
of  warm  diluting  liquors, 

* I know  a gentleman  who  has  had  feveral  abfcefTes  of  the 
liver  opened,  and  is  now  a ltrong  and  healthy  man,  though  abovS 
eighty  years  pf  age. 
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OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 

THE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and 
vomiting,  attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  andi 
a condant  defire  to  go  to  dool.  It  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  and  is  mod  common  in  autumn.  There  is 
hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than  this, 
when  proper  means  are  not  uied  in  due  time  for  re- 
moving it. 

CAUSES. It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy 

and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile  *,  cold ; food  that 
eafily  turns  rancid  or  four  on  the  domach  ; as  butter, 
bacon,  fweet-meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cherries,  and 
other  cold  fruits  *.  It  is  fometimes  the  effect  of 
drong  acrid  purges  or  vomits ; or  of  poifonous  fub- 
dances  taken  into  the  domach.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind ; 
as  fear,  anger,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  generally  preceded  by 

a ca  dialgia , or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  flatu- 
lences, with  pain  of  the  domach  and  intedines.  To 
thefe  fucceed  exceffive  vomiting,  and  purging  of 
green,  yellow,  or  blackifh  coloured  bile,  with  a diden- 
tion  of  the  domach,  and  violent  griping  pains.  There 
is  likewife  a great  third,  with  a very  quick  unequal 

• I have  been  twice  brought  to  the  gates  of  death  by  this  dif- 
Cafe,  and  both  times  it  was  occafioned  by  eating  rancid  bacon. 

Z 4 pulfe, 
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puife,  and  often  a fixed  acute  pain  about  the  region 
of  the  navel.  As  the  difeale  advances,  the  puife 
often  finks  fo  low  as  to  become  quite  impercep- 
tible, the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped,  and  are 
ofien  covered  with  a clammy  fweat,  the  urine  is  ob- 
ftrudted,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the  heart.  Vio- 
lent hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulfions,  are  the  figns 
of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE.- — r-At  the  beginning  of  thisdifeafe 
the  efforts  of  Nature  to  expel  the  offending  caufe 
fhould  be  affifled,  by  promoting  the  purging  and 
vomiting.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  muft  drink 
freely  of  diluting  liquors ; as  whey,  butter-milk, 
warm  water,  thin  water-gruel,  fmall  pofiet,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very  weak 
chicken  broth.  This  fhould  not  only  be  drank  plen- 
tifully to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a clyfler  of  it 
given  every  hour  in  order  to  promote  the  purging. 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a decodtion  of  toafled  oat-bread  may  be 
drank  to  flop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fhould  be 
toafled  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  fpring-water.  If  oat-bread  cannot  be  had, 
wheat-bread,  or  oat- meal  well  toafled,  may  be  ufed  in 
its  (lead.  If  this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomit- 
ing, two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  julep,  with  ten 
drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken  every  hour  till  it 
ceafes. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  never 
to  be  Hopped  too  foon.  As  long  as  thefe  difcharges 
do  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falutary,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted. But  when  the  patient  is  weakened  by  the 

evacuations, 
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evacuations,  which  may  be  known  from  the  finking 
of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe  muft  immediately  be  had 
to  opiates,  as  recommended  above ; to  which  may 
be  added  drong  wines,  with  fpirituous  cinnamon- 
waters,  and  other  generous  cordials.  Warm  negus, 
or  drong  wine-whey,  will  likewife  be  necefifary  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  promote  the  per-* 
fpiration.  His  legs  fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water, 
and  afterwards  rubbed  with  flannel  cloths,  or  wrap- 
ped in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied  to 
the  foies  of  his  feet,  f lannels  wrung  out  of  warm 
Ipirituous  fomentations  fhould  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  domach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe,  it  will  be  neceflary,  for  fome  time, 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  fmall  dofes  of  laudanum.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  "a  glafs  of  wine,  at 
lead  twice  a-day,  for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  patient’s 
food  ought  to  be  nourifhing,  but  taken  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  he  (hould  ufe  moderate  exercile.  As 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  generally  much  weak- 
ened, an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  other  bitters,  in 
fmall  wine,  fharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  may 
be  drank  for  fome  time. 

Though  phyflcians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time 
in  this  difeale,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  relieving 
the  patient  even  in  the  mod  defperate  circumdances. 
Of  this  I lately  faw  a very  driking  proof  in  an  old 
man  and  his  fon,  who  had  been  both  feized  with  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  night.  I did  not  fee  them 
till  next  morning,  when  they  had  much  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  dead  than  of  living  men.  No  pulfe  could 
be  felt  i the  extremities  were  cold  and  rigid ; the 

countenance 
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countenance  was  ghaftly,  and  tfie  flrength  almoft 
quite  exhaufted.  Yet  from  this  deplorable  condition 
they  were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  opiates  and 
cordial  medicines. 

OF  A DIARRHCEA,  or  LOOSENESS. 

A looseness,  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  evacuation. 
It  ought  therefore  never  to  be  flopped  unlefs  when  it 
continues  too  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the  patient. 
As  this  however  fometimes  happens,  we  jfhall  point 
out  the  moft  common  caufes  of  a loofenefs,  with  the 
proper  method  of  treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold, 
or  an  obflrucled  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  liquors, 
to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to  take 
every  other  method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  re- 
pletion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits  not 
only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  promote  all  the  fecre- 
tions,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance  in 
carrying  off  a debauch.  Half  a drachm  of  ipecacu- 
anha in  powder  will  anfwer  this  purpole  very  well. 
A day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  fame  quantity  of 
rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  if  the  loofenefs  continues.  The  patient  ought 
to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of  eafy  digeflion, 
and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or  barley-water. 

A looseness,  occafioned  by  the  obftru&ion  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding. 
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If  that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be 
fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thole  which  are  obdruded. 
At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to  re- 
ftore  the  ufual  difcharges,  as  not  only  the  cure  of  the 

difeafe,  but  the  patient’s  life,  may  depend  on  this. 

% 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flop- 
ped. It  is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  off 
fome  offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the 
body,  might  have  fatal  effeds.  Children  are  very 
liable  to  this  kind  of  loofenefs,  elpecially  while 
teething.  It  is  however  fo  far  from  being  hurtful 
to  them,  that  fuch  children  generally  get  their  teeth 
with  lead  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  ftools  fhould  at 
any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
magnefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb, 
may  be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  panado,  or  any 
other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
will  generally  corred  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the 
griping  flools. 

A diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs,  which  proceeds  from 
violent  pallions  or  affedions  of  the  mind,  mud  be 
treated  with  the  greated  caution.  Vomits  in  this  cafe 
are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe,  unlels 
they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  fmall  quantities. 
Opiates,  and  other  antifpafmodic  medicines,  are  mod 
proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal 
tea,  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 
Eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  are 
here  of  the  greated  importance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifon- 
qus  fubdances  taken  into  the  domach,  the  patient 

mud 
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muft  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with 
oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  puminm 
Afterwards,  if  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  the 
bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding  will  be  neceflfary. 
Small  dofes  of  laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken  to 
remove  their  irritation. 

When  the  gout,  repelled  from  the  extremities, 
occaflons  a loofenefs,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by 
gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives. 
The  gouty  matter  is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards 
the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms, 
&c.  The  perfpiration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
promoted  by  warm  diluting  liquors ; as  wine-whey, 
with  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  or  a few  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which 
may  be  known  from  the  fliminefs  of  the  ftools,  mixed 
with  pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medicines  muft 
be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  vermin,  as  the 
powder  of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel. 
Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone,  or  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  rhubarb  infufed,  will  be  proper  to 
ftrengthen  the  bowels,  and  prevent  the  new  gene- 
ration of  worms. 

A looseness  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad 
water.  W hen  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally 
proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  this  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ufe 
of  unwholefome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be  cor- 
rected by  mixing  with  it  quick-lime,  chalk,  or  the 
like. 


In 
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In  people  whole  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  exer- 
cife  immediately  after  eating,  will  occafion  a loofe- 
nefs.  Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it  will 
be  proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to  ufe 
fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach,  as  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other  bitter 
and  aftringent  ingredients,  in  white-wine.  Such 
perfons  ought  likewife  to  take  frequently  a glafs  or 
two  of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

From  whatever  caufe  a loofenefs  proceeds,  when 
it  is  found  necefiary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to 
confift  of  rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavoured  with 
cinnamon;  rice-jelly;  fago,  with  red  port;  and  the 
lighter  forts  of  flefh-meat  roafted.  The  drink  may 
be  thin  water-gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth  mads 
from  lean  veal,  or  with  a fheep’s  head,  as  being  mors 
gelatinous  than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken-broth. 

Persons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  fre- 
quent returns  of  this  difeafe,  fhould  live  temperately,' 
avoiding  crude  fummer  fruits,  all  unwholfome  food, 
and  meats  of  hard  digeftion.  They  ought  likewife  to 
beware  of  cold,  moifture,  or  whatever  may  obftrudt 
the  perforation,  and  fhould  wear  flannel  next  their 
fkin.  All  violent  pafiions,  as  fear,  anger,  &c.  are 
likewife  carefully  to  be  guarded  againft. 

OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as 
cxcefs  in  eating  and  drinking ; foulnefs  of  the  ftomach  ; 
the  acrimony  of  the  aliments ; a tranflation  of  the 
morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas, 

or 
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or  other  difeafes  to  the  ftomach.  It  may  likewise 
proceed  from  a loofenefs  having  been  too  fuddenly 
flopped  ; from  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacu- 
ation, as  the  bleeding  piles,  the  menfes , &c.  from  a 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  the  cholic,  the  iliac  pafiion, 
a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gravel,  worms  ; or  from  any 
kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  is  an  ufual 
fymptom  of  injuries  done  to  the  brainy  as  contu- 
fions,  compreftions,  &c.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom 
of  wounds,  or  inflammations  of  the  diaphragm,  in- 
teftines,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  motions; 
as  failing,  being  drawn  backwards  in  a cart  or  coach, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paftions, 
or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  or  difagreeable  objedts, 
efpecially  of  fuch  things  as  have  formerly  produced 
vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a regurgita- 
tion of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach  : in  this  cafe,  what 
the  patient  vomits  is  generally  of  a yellow  or  greenifh 
colour,  and  has  a bitter  tafte.  Perfons  who  are 
fubjedt  to  nervous  affections  are  often  fuddenly  feized 
with  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  Laftly,  vomiting  is  a 
common  fymptom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  ge- 
nerally comes  on  about  two  weeks  after  the  ftoppage 
of  the  menfes , and  continues  during  the  firft  three  or 
four  months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or 
indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe, 
but  as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to  be 
promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin 
gruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting, 
a dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked  ofF 
with  weak  camomile- tea. 


When 
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When  the  retrocefllon  of  the  gout,  or  the  obftruc- 
tion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vomiting,  all 
means  muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  thefe  difcharges  *,  or, 
if  that  cannot  be  effeded,  their  place  muft  be  fupplied 
by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging,  bathing  the  extre- 
mities in  warm  water,  opening  iftlies,  fetons,  perpetual 
blifters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effed  of  pregnancy,  it  may 
generally  be  mitigated  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  The  bleeding  however  ought  to 
be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the  purgatives 
Ihould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  as  figs,  ftewed  prunes, 
manna,  or  lenna.  Pregnant  women  are  moft  apt  to 
vomit  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  getting  out 
of  bed,  which  is  owing  partly  to  the  change  of  pof- 
ture,  but  more  to  the  emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It 
may  generally  be  prevented  by  taking  a difh  of  cof- 
fee, tea,  or  fome  light  breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant 
women  who  are  affiided  with  vomiting  ought  to  be 
kept  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  They  fhould  nei- 
ther allow  their  ftomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor 
fhould  they  eat  much  at  once.  Cold  water  is  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  cafe  ; if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a 
little  brandy  may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  are  low, 
and  the  perfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of  cinnamon- 

water,  with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or  orano-es, 
may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach, bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark  in- 
fufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  as 
will  keep  the  body  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  medi* 
cine  in  this  cale.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a good 
medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  fifteen  or 
1 4 twenty 
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twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water.  Habitual  vomitings  are  fometimes  allevi- 
ated by  making  oyfters  a principal  part  of  diet. 

A vomiting,  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 
ftomach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  belt 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a difh  of  tea  or  a 
little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceflary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paflions,  or 
affedtions  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  mull  be  carefully 
avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are  exceeding 
dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  be  kept 
perfectly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have  the  mind  Toothed, 
and  to  take  lome  gentle  cordial,  as  negus,  or  a little 
brandy  and  water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  laudanum 
may  occafionally  be  added. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  ftomach,  mufk,  caftor,  and  other  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and  aro- 
matic plallers  have  likewife  a good  effcbt.  The  fto- 
mach-plafter  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  difpenfa- 
tory  may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  or  a 
plafter  of  theriaca , which  will  anfwer  rather  better. 
Aromatic  medicines  may  likewife  be  taken  inwardly, 
as  cinnamon  or  mint-tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled 
in  it,  &c.  The  region  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed 
with  tether,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong 
brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  The  belly  fhould  be  fo- 
mented with  warm  Water,  or  the  patient  immerfed 
vip  to  the  bread  in  a warm  bath. 

I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in 
the  adt  of  effervefcence,  of  fingular  ufe  in  (topping  a 
1 6 vomiting. 
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Vomiting,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe 
may  be  prepared  by  difiolving  a drachm  of  the  fait 
of  tartar  in  an  ounce  and  half  of  frefh  lemon  juice, 
and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  the 
fame  quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  a little 
white  lugar.  This  draught  mult  be  fwallowed  before 
the  eifervefcence  is  quite  over,  and  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  vomiting  be  vio- 
lent. A violent  vomiting  has  fometimes  been  (top- 
ped by  cupping  on  the  region  of  the  (tomach  after 
all  other  means  had  failed. 

As  the  lead  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vomit- 
ing again,  even  after  it  has  been  (topped,  the  patient 
mu(t  avoid  all  manner  of  action.  The  diet  mu(t  be 
fo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  (tomach,  and  no- 
thing fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  digeltion.  We 
do  not  however  mean  that  the  patient  (hould  live  en- 
tirely upon  (lops.  Solid  food,  in  this  cafe,  often  fits 
eafier  on  the  (tomach  than  liquids. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

OE  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER 
DISORDERS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 
AND  BLADDER. 

THE  diabetes  is  a frequent  and  excedi ve  dif- 
charge  of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with 
among  young  people  •,  but  often  attacks  perfons  in 
tne  decline  of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the 

more  violent  employments,  or  have  been  hard  drink- 
ers in  their  youth, 
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CAUSES. A diabetes  is  often  the  confequence 

of  acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c.  where  the 
patient  has  fuflered  by  exceflive  evacuations ; it  may 
alio  be  occafioned  by  great  fatigue,  as  riding  long 
journies  upon  a hard-trotting  boric*  carrying  heavy 
burdens,  running,  &c.  It  may  be  brought  on  by 
hard  drinking,  or  the  ufe  of  flrong  (limulating  diu- 
retic medicines,  as  tindlure  of  cantharides,  fpirits  of 
turpentine,  and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the  effedt  of 
drinking  too  great  quantities  of  mineral  waters.  Many 
imagine  that  thefe  will  do  them  no  fervice  unlefs  they 
be  drank  in  great  quantities,  by  which  miftake  it  hap- 
pens that  they  often  occafion  worle  difeaies  than  thole 
they  were  intended  to  cure.  In  a word,  this  difeafe 
may  cither  proceed  from  too  great  a laxity  of  the  or- 
gans which  fecrete  the  urine,  from  fomething  that  fti- 
mulates  the  kidneys  too  much,  or  from  a thin  dif- 
folvcd  date  of  the  blood,  which  makes  too  great  a 
quantity  of  it  run  off  by  the  urinary  paflfages. 

SYMPTOMS. In  a diabetes,  the  urine  gene- 

rally exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  which  the 
patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweetilh  tafte, 
and  an  agreeable  finell.  The  patient  has  a continual 
thirft,  with  fome  degree  of  fever;  his  mouth  is  dry, 
and  he  fpits  frequently  a frothy  fpittle.  The  ftrength 
fails,  the  appetite  decays,  and  the  flefh  waftes  away 
till  the  patient  is  reduced  to  Ikin  and  bone.  There  h 
a heat  of  the  bowels  ; and  frequently  the  loins,  tefti- 
cles,  and  feet  are  fwelled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  begin- 
ning ; but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure  be- 
comes very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very  old 
people,  a perfect  cure  is  not  to  be  expected. 
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REGIMEN. Every  thing  that  dimulates  the 

urinary  paffages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habir,  mud  be 
avoided.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  fhould  live 
chiefly  on  folid  food.  His  third  may  be  quenched 
with  acids  ; as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar. 
The  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  fa- 
lop,  with  milk,  are  the  mod  proper  food.  Of  animal 
iubdances,  fhell-fi(h  are  to  be  preferred  ; as  oyders, 
crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  BridoFwater.  When  that  can- 
not be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due  propor- 
tion of  oak-bark  has  been  macerated,  may  be  ufed. 
The  white  decocdion  % with  ifinglafs  diffolved  in  it, 
is  likewife  a very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercife,  but  it 
fhould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He  fhould 
lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  matrafs.  Nothing  hurts  the 
kidneys  more  than  lying  too  foft.  A warm  dry  air5 
the  ufe  of  the  fldh-brufh,  and  every  thing  that  pro- 
motes perfpiration,  is  of  lervice.  For  this  reafon  the 
patient  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin.  A large 
drengthening  plader  may  be  applied  to  the  back  ; 
or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  a great  part  of  the  body 
may  be  wrapt  in  plader. 

MEDICINE. Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient  be 

not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a <y0od 
effed.  They  may  confid  of  rhubarb,  with  carda- 
mum  feeds,  or  any  other  fpiceries,  infufed  in  wine 
and  may  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open. 

The  patient  mud  next  have  reconrfe  to  adringents 
and  corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  powder  made  of 

* Sfe  Appendix,  White  DecotVion. 
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equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  infpiffated  juice  com- 
monly called  Terra  Japonica , may  be  taken  four 
times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it» 
The  allum  muft  fir  ft  be  melted  in  a crucible  j after- 
wards they  may  both  be  pounded  together.  Along 
with  every  dofe  of  this  powder  the  patient  may  take 
a tea-cupful  of  the  tindture  of  rofes  *. 

If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in 
fubftance,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in  the 
dofe  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
allum -whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Englifh 
quarts  of  milk  over  a (low  fire,  with  three  drachms 
of  allum,  till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  off  fpalm  and  irri- 
tation, and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  force  of  the 
circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

The  beft  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  may  be 
taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port  or  claret  three  times  a-day. 
The  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficacious  and  lefs 
difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid 
elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dole.  Such  as 
cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance  may  ufe  the  decoc- 
tion, mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and 
fharpened  as  above. 

There  is  a difeafe  pretty  incident  to  labouring 
people  in  the  decline  of  life,  called  an  INC  ON - 
T IN E NCY  of  urine.  But  this  is  entirely  different 

from  a diabetes,  as  the  water  paffes  off  involuntarily 

— » * # 

* See  Appendix,  TinElure  of  Rofes. 
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by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity. 
This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome  than  dangerous. 
It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the  fphindter  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  often  the  effeCt  of  a palfy.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &c.  Some- 
times it  is  the  effeCt  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife  be 
occafioned  by  a long  ufe  of  (trong  diuretics,  or  of 
Simulating  medicines  inje&ed  into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of  aftrin- 
gent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as  have  been 
mentioned  above  ^ but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  feen  it  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe, 
a piece  ot  iponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder  ap- 
plied in  iuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from 
galling  and  excoriating  the  parts. 

OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fupprefllon 
of  urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  an  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder ; fmall  (tones 
or  gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  paffages,  hard  faces 
lying  in  the  leoum,  pregnancy,  a fpafm  or  con- 
traction of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood  in 

the  bladder  itfelf,  a (welling  of  the  hsemorrhojdal 
veins, 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to 
remove  the  obftrofting  matter,  and  to  draw  off  the 
urine ; but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be  managed 
with  fafery  by  perfons  fkilled  in  furgery,  we  fhali  lay 
nothing  further  of  its  ufe.  A Eougee  may  be  ufed 
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by  any  cautious  hand,  and  will  often  fucceed  better 
than  the  catheter. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obftru&ions 
of  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding,  as 
far  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  is  necelfary, 
efpecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topical  in- 
flammation. Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only  abates 
the  fever,  by  leffening  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
but,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  it  takes  off  the  fpalm  or 
ftriCture  upon  the  veffels  which  occafioned  the  ob- 
ItruCtion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mull  be  ufed. 
Thefe  may  either  conflfl  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of 
decoctions  of  mild  vegetables  j as  mallows,  camo- 
juile-flowers,  &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  either 
be  applied  to  the  part  aflfeCted,  or  a large  bladder 
filled  with  the  decoCtion  may  be  kept  continually 
upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs  themfelves  into  a flan- 
nel-bag, and  apply  them  to  the  part,  which  is  far 
from  being  a bad  method.  Thefe  continue  longer 
warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the  decoCtion,  and  at  the 
fame  time  keep  the  part  equally  moilt. 

Tm  all  obltruclions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to  be 
kept  open.  This  is  not  however  to  be  attempted  by 
ftrong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  gentle 
intufions  of  fenna  and  manna.  Clyfters  in  this  cale  not 
only  open  the  body,  but  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an 
internal  fomentation,  and  greatly  shift  in  removing 
the  fpafns  of  the  bladder  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  deco&ions 
and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  marlh- 
m allow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  dec.  A tea-fpoonful  of 

the 
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the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a drachm  of  Caftile  foap, 
may  be  frequently  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  *,  and, 
if  there  be  no  inflammation,  he  may  drink  lmall  gin- 

* 

punch  without  acid. 

Persons  fubject  to  a iupprefTion  of  urine  ought  to 
live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fliould  be  light,  and 
their  liquor  diluting.  They  fliould  avoid  all  acids 
and  auftere  wines,  fhould  take  lufficient  exercile,  lie 
hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentary  occupations. 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND-  STONE. 

When  ffnall  ftones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or 
difcharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid 
to  be  afBidted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  th’efe  ftones 
happens  to  make  a lodgment  in  the  bladder  for  fome 
time,  it  accumulates  frefh  matter,  and  at  length  be- 
comes too  large  to  pals  off  with  the  urine.  In  this 
cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  the  (tone. 

CALTSES. The  ftone  and  gravel  may  be  oc- 

casioned by  high  living  •,  the  ufe  of  ftrong  aftringent 
wines  ; a fedentary  life  ; lying  too  hot,  loft,  or  too 
much  on  the  back  ; the  conflant  ufe  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  or  ffony  particles ; aliments  of  an 
aftringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  an  hereditary  difpofition.  Perfons  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  thofe  who  have  been  much  afBidted 
with  the  gout  or  rheumatifm,  are  molt  liable  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS.- — r— Small  ftones  or  gravel  in  the 
kidneys  occafion  pain  in  the  loins  ; ficknefs  ; vomit- 
ing; and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the  (tone 
deicends  into  the  ureter , and  is  too  large  to  pafs  along 
with  eafe,  all  the  above  fymptoms  are  increafed  ; the 
pain  extends  towards  tire  bladder  ; the  thigh  and  lep- 

* J O Cp 
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of  the  affedled  fide  are  benumbed  *,  the  teflicles  are 
drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is  obHrudted. 

A stone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain,  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water  •, 
from  the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  Hopping 
fuddenly  when  it  was  running  in  a full  Hream  *,  by  a 
violent  pam  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  motion, 
efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  on  a rough 
road;  from  a white,  thick,  copious,  {linking,  mu, 
cous  fediment  in  the  urine ; from  an  itching  in  the 
top  of  the  penis  ; from  bloody  urine  from  an  incli- 
nation to  go  to  flool  during  the  difcharge  of  urine ; 
from  the  patient’s  patting  his  urine  more  eafily  when 
lying  than  in  an  eredt  potture  ; from  a kind  of  con- 
vulfive  motion  occafioned  by  the  iharp  pain  in  dif- 
charging  the  laft  drops  of  the  urine  ; and  laftly,  from 
founding  or  Hatching  with  the  catheter. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  afflidled  with  the  gravel 

or  Hone  fhould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or  heating 
nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their  diet 
ought  chiefly  to  confiH  of  fuch  things  as  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep  the  body- 
open.  Artichokes,  alparagus,  fpinnage,  lettuce,  parf* 
ley,  fuccory,  purflane,  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots, 
and  radifhes,  may  be  fafely  eat.  Onions,  leeks,  and 
cellery  are,  in  this  cafe,  reckoned  medicinal.  The 
moH  proper  drinks  are  whey,  butter-milk,  milk  and 
water,  barley-water ; decodtions  or  infufions  of  the 
roots  of  marfh-mallows,  parfley,  liquorice,  or  of 
other  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  linfeed,  lime- 
tree  buds  or  leaves,  &c.  If  the  patient  has  been 
accuHomed  to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink  fmajl 
gin-punch  without  acid. 
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Gentle  exercife  is  proper •,  but  violent  motion  is 
apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore 
advife  that  it  fhould  be  taken  in  moderation.  Perfons 
affli&ed  with  gravel  often  pals  a great  number  or 
(tones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage ; 
but  thofe  who  have  a Hone  in  the  bladder  are  id- 
dom  able  to  bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife.  Where 
there  is  a hereditary  tendency  to  this  difeafe,  a feden- 
tary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were  people 
careful,  upon  the  firfl  fymptoms  of  gravel,  to  ob- 
ferve  a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take  lufficient 
exercife,  it  might  often  be  carried  off,  or,  at  leaft, 
prevented  from  increafing ; but  if  the  fame  courfe 
which  occafioned  the  difeafe  be  perfifted  in,  it  mult 
be  aggravated. 

MEDICINE. In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 

gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a flone 
flicking  in  the  ureter  or  fome  part  of  the  urinary  pal- 
fages,  the  patient  mult  be  bled,  warm  fomentations 
ffiould  likewile  be  applied  to  the  part  affeded,  emol- 
lient clylters  adminiflered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous 
liquors  drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of  this  cafe  has 
been  fully  pointed  out  under  the  articles,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys  and  bladder*  to  which  we  refer. 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjedt  to 
frequent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no 
flone  in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two  or 
three  hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Englifh  pint  of  oyller 
or  cockle-fhell  lime-water.  The  Dobtor  very  juflly 
obferves,  that  though  this  quantity  might  be  too 
fmall  to  have  any  fenfible  effect  in  diffolving  a Hone 
in  the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very  probably  prevent  its 
growth. 
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When  a {tone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Doc- 
tor recommends  Alicant  foap,  and  oyder  or  cockle- 
fhell  lime-water*,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  man- 
ner : The  patient  muft  lwallow  every  day,  in  any  form 
that  is  lead  di (agreeable,  an  ounce  of  the  internal  part 
of  Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three  or  four  Englifh  pints 
of  oyder  or  cockle- fhell  lime-water.  The  foap  is  to 
be  divided  into  three  doles ; the  larged  to  be  taken 
fading  in  the  morning  early  ; the  l'econd  at  noon  *, 
and  the  third  at  feven  in  the  evening;  drinking  above 
each  dofe  a large  draught  of  the  lime  water-,  the  re- 
mainder of  which  he  may  take  any  time  betwixt  din- 
ner and  fupper,  indeau  of  other  liquors. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity 
ot  the  lime-water  and  foap  than  that  mentioned  above; 
at  firft  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  former,  and  three 
drachms  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  daily.  This 
quantity,  however,  he  may  increafe  by  degrees,  and 
ought  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  efpe- 
cially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of  his  complaints,  for 
feveral  months ; nay,  if  the  done  be  very  large,  for 
years.  It  may  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient,  if 
he  be  feverely  pained,  not  only  to  begin  with  the 
foap  and  lime  water  in  fmall  quantities,  but  to  take 
the  iecond  or  third  lime-water  indead  of  the  fird. 
However,  after  he  has  been  for  fome  time  accul- 
tomed  to  thtle  medicines,  he  may  not  only  take  the 
fird  water,  but,  if  he  finds  he  can  eafily  bear  ir, 
heighten  its  diffolving  power  dill  more  by  pouring 
it  a l'econd  time  on  frefh  calcined  {hells. 

The  caudic  alkali,  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine 
chiefly  in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  done.  It  is  of  a very 

* See  .Appendix,  Lime-Water, 
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acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  Tome 
gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor*,  as  veal-broth, 
new  milk,  linfeed-tea,  a folution  of  gum-arabic,  01 
a decoftion  of  marfh-mallow  roots.  1 he  patient 
muft  begin  with  fmall  doles  of  the  lees,  as  thirty  or 
forty  drops,  and  increafe  by  degrees,  as  far  as  the 
(tomach  will  bear  it  *. 

Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the  mod 
powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  been  difco- 
vered  for  the  done ; yet  there  are  fome  things  of  a 
more  fimple  nature,  which  in  certain  cafes  are  found 
to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  deferve  a trial.  An 
jnfufion  of  the  feeds  of  daucus  fylveftris , or  wild  car- 
rot, fweetened  with  honey,  has  been  found  to  give 
confiderable  eafe  in  cafes  where  the  ftomach  could 
not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A decoction 
of  raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and  evening,  to 
the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  with  ten  drops 
of  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  has  likewile  been  found  very 
efficacious  in  bringing  .away  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter  in  flakes.  Honey  is  likewife  found  to  be  of 
confiderable  fervice,  and  may  be  taken  in  gruel,  or 
in  any  other  form  that  is  more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fhall  mention 
is  the  uva  urft.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late 
both  for  the  gravel  and  done.  It  feems,  however,  to 
be,  in  all  refpeds,  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime-water; 
but  it  is  Id's  difagreeable,  and  has  frequently,  to  my 

* The  cauftic  alkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
quick-lime  with  one  of  potatoes,  and  fullering  them  to  Hand  till 
the  lixivium  be  formed,  which  muft  be  carefully  filtrated  before 
it  be  ufed.  Jf  the  folution  does  not  happen  readily,  a fmall 
quantity  o t water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

knowledge, 
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knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  complaints.  It  is  ge- 
nerally taken  in  powder  from  half  a drachm  to  a 
whole  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  It  may 
however  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  feven  or  eight 
drachms  a-day,  with  great  fafety  and  good  effect. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES 

OF  BLOOD. 

SPON  TANLOUS,  or  involuntary  difeharges  of 
blood,  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the 
body.  1 hefe  however  are  fo  far  from  being  always 
dangerous,  that  they  ppove  often  falutary.  When 
luch  difeharges  are  critical,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be  hopped.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  hop  them,  unlefs 
they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life. 
Moll  people,  afraid  of  the  Imallefl  diieharge  of  blood 
from  any  part  ot  the  body,  fly  immediately  to  the  ufe 
ot  ilyptic  and  aftringent  medicines,  by  which  means 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  fome  other  fatal 
difeale,  is  occafioned,  which,  had  the  difeharge  been 
allowed  to  go  on,  might  have  been  prevented. 

Periodical  difeharges  of  blood,  from  whatever 
part  or  the  body  they  proceed,  mull  not  be  hopped. 
They  are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  relieve  her- 
ielf *,  and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  confe- 
quence  of  obhru6ting  them.  It  may  indeed  be  fome- 
times  neceffary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch  dif- 
eharges ; but  even  this  requires  the  greateh  caution. 
Inhances  might  be  given  where  the  hopping  of  a 

fmall 
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fmall  periodical  flux  of  blood,  from  one  of  the  fin- 
gers,  has  proved  fatal. 

In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe  is 
very  common.  Thole  who  are  farther  advanced  in 
years  are  more  liable  to  hamioptoe,  or  difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period  of 
life,  haemorrhoidal  fluxes  are  moll  common  ; and  in 
the  decline  of  life,  difcharges  of  blood  from  the  uri- 
nary paffages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from 
very  different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes. 
Sometimes  they  are  owing  to  a particular  conftru&ion 
of  the  body,  as  a fanguine  temperament,  a laxity  of 
the  veflels,  a plethoric  habit,  &c.  At  other  times 
they  proceed  from  a determination  of  the  blood  to- 
wards one  particular  part,  as  the  head,  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  &c.  They  may  like  wife  proceed  from 
an  inflammatory  difpofition  of  the  blood,  in  which 
cafe  there  is  generally  fome  degree  of  fever;  this 
likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is  occafioned  by  an 
obftru&ed  perfpiration,  or  a ftridture  upon  the  fkin, 
the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part  of  the  fyftem. 

But  a diffblved  flate  of  the  blood  will  likewife 
occaffon  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the 
dyfentery,  the  fcurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox,  &c. 
there  are  often  very  great  difcharges  of  blood  from 
different  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be 
brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  ufe  of  medicines  which 
tend  to  diffolve  the  blood,  as  cantharides,  the  vola- 
tile alkaline  falts,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating 
quality  may  likewife  occaffon  haemorrhages ; as  alfo 
flirong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing  that  greatly 
ftimulates  the  bowels. 
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Violent  paffions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will 
like  wife  have  this  effect.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes  occa- 
fion  an  haemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  efforts  of 
the  body,  by  overtraining  or  hurting  the  velfcls,  mav 
have  the  fame  effedt,  elpecially  when  the  body  is  long 
kept  in  an  unnatural  polture,  as  hanging  the  head  very 
low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  mull  be  adapted  to 
its  caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood, 
or  a tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding  with  gentle 
purges,  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceffary.  It 
will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this  cafe  to 
live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid  all  ftrong 
liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot,  or  Simu- 
lating quality.  The  body  fhould  be  kept  cool,  and 
the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  hremorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or  dif- 
folved  Sate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to  live 
chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  and  vegetables  of 
a nourifhing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c.  His  drink 
may  be  wine  diluted  with  water,  and  Sharpened  with 
the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or  Spirits  of  vitriol.  The 
beS  medicine  In  this  cafe  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
may  be  taken  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymp- 
toms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effefl  of  acrid  food, 
or  of  Srong  Simulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be 
effedled  by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The  patient 
may  likewife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk  of  a nut- 
meg of  Locatelli’s  balfam,  or  the  fame  quantity  of 
fpe  rma-ceti. 


When 
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When  an  obftru&ed  perforation,  or  a ftri&ure 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  caule  of  an  hae- 
morrhage, it  may  be  removed  by.  drinking  warm  di- 
luting liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremities 
in  warm  water,  &c. 

OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by  f 
fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flufhing  in 
the  face,  puliation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavinefs 
in  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and  itching  of 
the  noflrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood  this  difcharge 
is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head- 
ach,  a phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In  fevers, 
where  there  is  a great  determination  of  blood  towards 
the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  is  likewife 
beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and  lpleen, 
and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm.  In  all  dif- 
eafes  where  bleeding  is  neceflary,  a fpontaneous  dif- 
charge of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  of  much  more  fer- 
vice than  the  fame  quantity  let  with  a lancet. 

In  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  <*reat 
point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flopped 
or  not.  It  is  a common  praftice  to  flop  the  bleeding, 
without  confidering  whether  it  be  a difeafe,  or  the 
cure  of  the  difeafe.  This  condndt  proceeds  from 
rear  j but  it  has  often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal  con- 
fequences. 

When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens 
in  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always  realon  to 
v believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary  • and  therefore  it 
*5  fliould 
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fhould  be  Differed  to  go  on,  at  lead  as  long  as  the 
patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfebl  health,  who 
are  full  of  blood,  it  ouglit  not  to  be  fuddenly  flopped, 
efpecially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora,  mentioned 
above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot  be 
flopped  without  rifking  the  patient’s  life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves  any 
bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  lb  far  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  flopped. 
But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  continues  till  the 
pulie  becomes  low,  the  extremities  begin  to  grow 
cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient  complains  of  be- 
ing fick,  or  faint,  it  mult  immediately  be  flopped. 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fhould  be  fet  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his  legs 
immerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk. 
His  hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  lukewarm  wa- 
ter, and  his  garters  may  be  tied  a little  tighter  than 
ulual.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  arms,  about 
the  place  where  they  are  ufually  made  for  bleeding, 
and  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  tightnefs.  Thefe 
mud  be  gradually  fiackened  as  the  blood  begins  to 
flop,  and  removed  entirely  as  foon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noflrils  will  flop 
the  bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  doffils  of 
lint  dipped  in  flrong  fpirits  of  wine,  may  be  put  up 
the  nollrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they  may  be 
dipped  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  diffolved  in  water  may 
likewife  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  a tent  dipped  in 
the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up,  may  be  rolled  in 
a powder  made  of  equal  parts  of  white  fugar,  burnt 
1 2 allum, 
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allum,  and  white  vitriol,  and  put  up  the  noflril  from 
whence  the  blood  iffues* 


Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as 
they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not  how- 
ever be^  amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce  of 
Glauber  s fait,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna,  dif- 
folved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water.  This 
may  be  taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated,  if  it  does 
not  operate,  in  a few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
nitre  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  cold  water  and  vi- 
negar every  hour,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear 
it.  If  a flronger  medicine  be  neceffary,  a tea-cupful 
of  the  tindlure  of  rofes,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops 
of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour. 
When  thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may 
rink  water,  with  a little  common  fait  in  it,  or  equal 
parts  of  water  and  vinegar. 

# If  the  §enitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in  cold 
»\ater,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe» 

I have  leldom  known  this  fail. 


Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  out- 
wardly, it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  trouble- 
iome,  and  requires  particular  attention,  as  the  patient 
is  apt  to  be  luffocated  with  the  blood,  efpecially  if  he 

alls  afleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to  do  after  lofincr 
a great  quantity  of  blood.  5 

the  Patient  is  clanger  of  fuffocation  from 
/l.  8^ttlng  mto  his  throat,  the  paffages  may  be 

. PP.ed  ^ drawinS  threads  up  the  noftrils,  and  brino-. 
ing  them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  fattening  pieces  of 
fpunge  or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth  to  their  extremi- 

or  th/o  efrWfrdS'duawing  tbem  back’  and  tfng  them 
o • the  outfide  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tightnefs, 

B b After 
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After  the  bleeding  is  flopped,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poflible.  He  lhould 
not  pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clotted 
blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  and 
fhould  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Those  who  are  affedted  with  frequent  bleeding  at  * 
the  nofe  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm  water, 
and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They  ought  to 
wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to  keep  their 
body  as  much  in  an  erect  pollute  as  poflible,  and 
never  to  view  any  objedl  obliquely.  If  they  have 
too  much  blood,  a vegetable  diet,  with  now  and  then 
a cooling  purge,  is  the  lafefl  way  to  leffen  it. 

But  when  the  dileafe  proceeds  from  a thin  diffolved 
Bate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  fhould  be  rich  and  nou- 
ri filing ; as  ftrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago-gruel  with 
wine  and  fu^ar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken  and  perfifted  in 
for  a confiderable  time. 

OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND 

PILES. 

I 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal 
veffels  is  called  the  bleeding  piles.  When  the/veffels 
only  fwell,  and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are  exceed- 
ing  painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  blind  piles . 

Persons  of  a loofe  fpungy  fibre,  of  a bulky  fize, 
who  live  high,  and  lead  a fedentary  inadtive  life,  are 
mofl  fubjedl  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often  owing  to  a 
hereditary  difpofition.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  than  when  it  is  ac- 
cidental, Men  are  more  liable 'to  it  than  women, 

efpecially 
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efpecially  thofe  of  a fanguine  plethoric  habit,  or  of 
a melancholy  difpofition. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  excefs  of  blood, 
by  ftrong  aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food,  drink- 
ing great  quantities  of  fweet  wines,  the  neglect  of 
bleeding,  or  other  cuftomary  evacuations,  much  rid- 
great  coftivenefs,  or  any  thing  that  occafions 
hard  or  difficult  ftools.  Anger,  grief,  or  other  violent 
paffions,  will  likewife  occafion  the  piles.  I have  often 
known  them  brought  on  by  cold,  efpecially  about 
the  feat.  A pair  of  thin  breeches  will  excite  the  dis- 
order in  a perfon  who  is  fubjed  to  it,  and  fometimes 
even  in  thofe  who  never  had  it  before.  Pregnant 
women  are  often  affiided  with  the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary  than 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or  carries 
off  difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  the  gout, 
rheumatifm,  afthma,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and  inflammatory 
fevers.  3 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  regard  muft  be 
had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and  man- 
ner of  living.  A difcharge  which  might  be  exceffive 
and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be  very  moderate, 
and  even  falutary  to  another.  That  only  is  to  be 
efteemed  dangerous  which  continues  too  long,  and 
is  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  wafte  the  patient’s  ftrength, 

hurt  the  digeftion,  nutrition,  and  other  functions 
neceffary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  mu  ft  be  check- 
ed by  a proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medicines. 

B b 2 The 
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The  DIET  muft  be  cool  but  nourifhing,  confifting 
chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vegetables  and  broths. 
The  DRINK  may  be  chalybeate  water,  orange-whey, 
decoctions  or  infufions  of  the  aftringent  and  mucila- 
ginous plants,  as  the  tormentil  root,  biftort,  the 
marfhmallow-roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medicine 
in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  with  new  milk,  and 
taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great  repute,  owing 
to  its  being  feldom  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  pro- 
duce any  effects ; but  when  taken  as  here  diredted, 
and  duly  perfifted  in,  I have  known  it  perform  very 
extraordinary  cures  in  violent  haemorrhages,  efpe- 
cially  when  affifted  by  the  tindlure  of  rofes  *,  a tea- 
cupful of  which  may  be  taken  about  an  hour  after 
every  dofe  of  the  conferve. 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this  cafe* 
both  as  a ftrengthener  and  aftringent.  Half  a drachm 
of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red-wine,  fharpened 
with  a few  drops  of  the  elixir  ot  vitriol,  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and 
return  regularly  once'a-month,  or  once  in  three 
weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a falutary  dil'charge,  and  by  no  means  to  be  (top- 
ped. Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health  by 
(topping  a periodical  difcharge  of  blood  from  the. 
hemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe.  The 
diet  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cool  and 

diluting.  It  is  likewiie  necefiary  that  the  body  be 

kept 
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kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done  by  fmall  dofes 
of  the  flowers  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tartar.  Thefe 
may  be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceflary.  Or  an  ounce  of  the  flowers  of  brimftone 
and  half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre  may  be  mixed 
with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive  eledtuary, 
and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  here  likewife  beneficial ; 
but  there  is  lbmetimes  fuch  an  aftridtion  of  the  anusy 
that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe  I have 
known  a vomit  have  a very  good  effedt. 

When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled, 
but  difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  muft  fit  over  the 
fteams  of  warm  water.  He  may  likewife  apply  a 
linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the  part, 
or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  leeks  fried 
with  butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce  a difcharge, 
and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  muft  be  applied 
as  near  them  as  pofiible,  or,  if  they  will  fix  upon  the 
piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better.  When  leeches 
will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened  with  a lancet. 
The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is  attended  with  no 
danger. 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applica- 
tions, are  recommended  in  the  piles;  but  Ido  not 
remember  to  have  feen  any  effects  from  thefe  worth 
mentioning.  Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the  part 
moift,  which  may  be  done  as  well  by  a foft  poultice, 
or  an  emollient  catapiafm.  When  the  pain  however 
is  very  great,  a liniment  made  of  two  ounces  of 

B b 3 emollient 
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emollient  ointment,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquid 
laudanum,  beat  Up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  may  be 
applied. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD* 

* * ' * I • * * V 4 ' ( * J 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difeharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  h*mofloeY  or 
J pitting  of  blood.  Perfons  of  a (lender  make,  and  a 
lax  fibre,  who  have  long  necks  and  ftrait  breafls, 
are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  mod  common  in 
the  fpring,  and  generally  attacks  people  before  they 
arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a 
common  oblervation,  that  thofe  who  have  been  fub- 
jedt  to  bleeding  at  the  nofe  when  young,  are  after- 
wards mod  liable  to  an  hasmoptoe. 

CAUSES. An  haemoptoe  may  proceed  from 

excels  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the 
lungs,  or  a bad  conformation  of  the  bread.  It  is 
often  occafioned  by  excedive  drinking,  running, 
wredling,  finging,  or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as  have 
weak  lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exertions  of 
that  organ,  as  they  value  life.  They  Ihould  likewife 
guard  againd  violent  paflions,  excelfive  drinking, 
and  every  thing  that  occafions  a rapid  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of 
the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from  with- 
out, or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies  getting 
into  the  wind-pipe,  and  lo  falling  down  upon  the 
lungs,  and  hurting  that  tender  organ.  The  ob- 
ftrudtion  of  any  cudomary  evacuation  may  occafion 
a fpitting  of  blood ; as  negledt  of  bleeding  or 
purging  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the  doppage  of  the 

bleeding 
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bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in  women,  &c. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a polypus,  fcirrhous 
concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obltru&s  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  the  efledt 
of  a long  and  violent  cough  ♦,  in  which  cafe  it  is  gene- 
rally the  forerunner  of  a confumption.  A violent 
degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  external  parts 
of  the  body  will  occafion  an  haemoptoe.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  breathing  air  which  is  too 
much  rarifled  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the 
lungs.  This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  who 
Work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  or 
the  like.  It  may  likewife  happen  to  fuch  as  afcend 
to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains,  as  the  Peak  of 
Teneriff,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptom, 
and  in  fome  difeafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This 
is  the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fundry 
other  fevers.  In  a dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  confumption, 
it  is  a bad  fymptom,  and  fhews  that  the  lungs  are 
ulcerated, 

SYMPTOMS. -Spitting  of  blood  is  gene- 

rally preceded  by  a fenfe  of  weight,  and  opprefiion  of 
the  bread,  a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ufhered  in 
with  fhivering,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  coftive- 
nefs,  great  latitude,  flatulence,  pain  of  the  back 
and  loins,  &c.  As  thefe  fhew  a general  ftridlure 
upon  the  vefiels,  and  a tendency  of  the  blood  to 
inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners  of 
a very  copious  difcharge.  The  above  fymptoms  do 
not  attend  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  gums  or 
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fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may  always  be  diffcln- 
guilhed  from  an  hasmoptoe.  Sometimes  the  blood 
that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid  red  colour; 
and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark  or 
blackifh  colour ; nothing  however  can  be  inferred 
from  this  circumftance,  but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a 

longer  or  fliorter  time  in  the  breaft  before  it  was  dif- 
charged. 

Spitting  or  olood,  in  % ftrong  healthy  perfon, 
or  a found  conftitution,  is  not  very  dangerous ; but 
when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons  of. 
a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  a lcirrhus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs, 
it  is  bad.  7 he  danger  is  greater  when  the  difeharge 
proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a large  veffiei  than  of°a 
imall  one.  When  the  extravafated  blood  is  not  fpit 
up,  but  lodges  in  the  breaft,  it  corrupts,  and  greatly 
inci calcs  tne  danger.  When  the  blood  proceeds  from 
an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally  fatal. 

REGIMEN. -The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

cool  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body  or 
quickens  the  circulation,  increafes  the  danger.  The 
mind  ought  likewile  to  be  foothed,  and  every  occafion 
of  exciting  the  paffions  avoided,  The  diet  ffiould  be 
foft,  cooling,  and  (lender ; as  rice  boiled  with  milk, 
final  1.  broths,  barley-gruels,  panado,  &c,  The  diet, 
in  this  cafe,  can  Icarce  be  too  low.  Even  water- 
gruel  is  lufficient  to  fupport  the  patient  for  fome 
days.  All  ftrong  liquors  muft  be  avoided.  The  pa- 
tient may  drink  milk  ancl  water,  barley-water,  whey, 
butter-miik,  and  inch  like.  Every  thin-2  however 
fiioukl  be  drank  cold,  and  in  Email  quantities  at  a 

% 4 
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time.  He  fliould  obferve  the  drifted  dlence,  or  at 
lead  fpeak  with  a very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE. This,  like  the  other  involun- 

tary dilcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly 
dopped  by  adringent  medicines.  More  mifchief  is 
often  done  by  thefe  than  if  it  were  differed  to  go  on. 
It  may  however  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  pa- 
tient, and  even  endanger  his  life,  in  which  cafe  pro- 
per means  mud  be  tiled  for  redrawing  it. 

The  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative 
diet ; as  roaded  apples,  dewed  prunes,  and  fuch  like. 
If  thefe  fhould  not  have  the  defired  effeft,  a tea- 
jpoonful  of  the  lenitive  electuary  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  neceifary.  If  the  bleed- 
ing proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the 
extremities,  as  directed  for  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverifh,  bleeding  and 
fmall  doles  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe ; a fcruple  or  half 
a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordi- 
nary drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink  may 
likewife  be  fharpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon, 
or  a tew  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol ; or  he  may 
take  frequently  a cup  of  the  tinfture  of  rofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water 
has  likewife  a very  good  effeft  in  this  difeafe.  Opi- 
ates too  are  fometimes  beneficial  ; but  thefe  mud  be 
adminidered  with  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water 
twice  a-day,  and  continued  for  fame  time,  provided 
they  be  found  beneficial, 

-The  conferve  oi  rofes  is  likewife  a very  good  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fufficient 
quantity,  and  long  enough  perfided  in.  It  may  be 

taken 
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taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces  a-day  ; 
and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a cough,  it  fhouid 
be  made  into  an  electuary  with  balfamic"  fyrup,  and 
a little  of  the  lyrup  of  poppies. 

If  ftronger  aftringents  be  necelfary,  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given 
in  a glafs  of  water,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  ° 

Those  who  are  fubjedt  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
dileafe,  fhouid  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fhouid 
be  light  and  cool,  confifting  chiefly  of  milk  and  ve- 
getables. j-\bove  all,  let  them  beware  of  vigorous 

elforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations  of  the 
mind. 

f f ; „ « ' 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges  of 
blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned*,  but  it  is 
very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  attention. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain 
of  the  (lomach,  ficknefs,  and  naufea  ; and  is  accom- 
panied with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting 
fits.  . j 

1 his  dileafe  is  fometimes  periodical;  in  which 
cale  it  is  lc Is  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from  ah 
obltruction  of  the  menfes  in  women  ; and  fometimes 
from  the  Hopping  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  in  men. 
ft  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that  greatly  flimu- 
)ates  or  wounds  the  flomach,  as  flrong  vomits  or 
purges,  acrid  poifons,  fharp  or  hard  fubflances  taken 
into  the  flomach,  &c.  It  is  often  the  effed  of  ob- 
ftru&ions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  or  fome  of  the  other' 
vifcera.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  external  vio- 

lence, 
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Ience,  as*  blows  or  bruifes,  or  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  In  hyderic  women, 
vomiting  of  blood  is  a very  common,  but  by  no 
means  a dangerous  fymptom. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfentery  or 
putrid  fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  belt  way  of 
preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  by 
frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clyfters.  Purges  mud 
not  be  given  till  the  difeharge  is  ftopt,  otherwife  they 
will  irritate  the  domach,  and  increafe  the  diforder. 
All  the  food  and  drink  mud  be  of  a mild  cooling 
nature,  and  taken  in  fmall  quantities.  Even  drink- 
ing cold  water  has  fometimes  proved  a remedy,  but  it 
will  fucceed  better  when  fharpened  with  the  fpirits  of 
vitriol.  When  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation, 
bleeding  may  be  neceflary ; but  the  patient’s  weak- 
nefs  wiil  feldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of 
ufe  •,  but  they  mud  be  given  in  very  fmall  dofes, 
as  four  or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

After  the  difeharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  ge- 
nerally troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acri- 
mony of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  intedines,  gentle 
purges  will  be  neceflary. 

OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

I his  is  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  vefiels  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being  either 
enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  or  lefs 

dangerous 
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dangerous  according  to. the  different  circumftances 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without  in- 
terruption and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the 
kidneys ; but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quantity,  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about 
the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  blad- 
der. When  bloody  urine  is  occafioned  by  a rough 
flone  defending  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder, 
which  wounds  the  ureters , it  is  attended  with  a ffiarp 
pain  in  tne  back,  and  difficulty  of  making  water. 
If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by  a hone,  and 
the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attended  with  the  moft 
acute  pain,  and  a previous  ftoppage  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  hard 
riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
fiom  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a flone  lodged  in 
the  kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or  fharp  diuretic 
medicines,  efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  degree 
of  danger : but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed  with 
puiulent  matter,  as  this  fhews  an  ulcer  lomewhere  in 
the  in  inary  paifages.  Sometimes  this  difcharge  pro- 
ceeds from  excels  of  blood,  in  which  cafe  it  is  rather 
to  be  confiuered  as  a falutary  evacuation  than  a dif- 
eale.  lr  the  difcharge  however  be  very  great,  it  may 
waffe  the  patient’s  ftrength,  and  occafion  an  ill  habit 
of  body,  a droply,  or  a confumption. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  muft  be  varied 
according  to  the  different  caufcs  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. \ , ' 
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When  it  is  owing  to  a (lone  in  the  bladder,  the 
cure  depends  upon  an  operation;  a defcription  of 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms  of 
inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  The  body 
mud  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyflers,  or 
cooling  purgative  medicines;  as  cream  of  tartar, 
rhubarb,  manna,  or  fmall  dofes  of  lenitive  elec- 
tuary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a diflolved  date 
of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of  fome 
malignant  dileafe;  as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid  fever, 
or  the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life  depends  on 
the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  and  acids,  as  has 
already  been  fliewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  an  ulcer  in  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  mud  be  cool,  and 
his  drink  of  a 10ft,  healing,  balfamic  quality,  as  de- 
co&ions  of  marfh-mallow  roots  with  liquorice,  folu- 
tions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  of  marih- 
mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  may 
be  boiled  in  two  Englifli  quarts  of  water  to  one  ; two 
ounces  of  gum-arabic,  arid  half  an  ounce  of  purified 
nitre,  may  be  diflolved  in  the  drained  liquor,  and  a 
tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  adringents  in  this  difeafe  has 
often  bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  flopped 
too  loon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  confined  in 
the  vefiels,  may  produce  inflammations,  abfcefs,  and 
ulcers.  If  however  the  cafe  be  urgent,  or  the  patient 
feems  to  fuffer  from  the  lofs  of  blood,  gentle  aflrin- 
gents  may  be  neceflary.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  may 

take 
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take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime  water,  with  half  an 

ounce  of  the  tindture  of  Peruvian  bark,  three  times 
a-day. 

OF  THE  DYSENTERY,  OR  BLOODY  FLUX. 

This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn,. 
It  is  mod  common  in  marfliy  countries,  where,  after 
hot  and  dry  fummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic. 
Perfons  are  mod  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed  to 
the  night-air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the  air  is 
confined  and  unwholefome.  Hence  it  often  proves 
fatal  in  camps,  on  fhipboard,  in  jails,  hoipitals,  and 
iuch  like  places. 

CAUSES. The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  obdru&s  the  perlpifation,  or  ren- 
ders the  humours  putrid;  as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes, 
unwholefome  diet,  air,  &c.  But  it  is  mod  frequently 
communicated  by  infe&ion.  This  ought  to  make 
people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near  luch  perfons 
as  labour  under  the  difeafe.  Even  the  fmell  of  the 
patient’s  excrements  has  been  known  to  communicate 
the  infedlion. 

SYMPTOMS.- It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the 

belly,  attended  with  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a con- 
dant  inclination  to  go  to  dool,  and  generally  more  or 
lefs  blood  in  the  dools.  It  begins,  like  other  fevers, 
with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  drength,  a quick  pulfe,  great 
third,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  dools  are  at 
fird  greafy  or  frothy,  afterwards  they  are  dreaked 
with  blood,  and,  at  lad,  have  frequently  the  appear- 
ance of  pure  blood,  mixed  with  fmall  filaments  re- 

fembling 
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{enabling  bits  of  £kin.  Worms  are  fometimes  parted 
.both  upwards  and  downwards  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient  goes  to  ffool, 
he  feels  a bearing  down,  as  if  the  whole  bowels  were 
falling  out,  and  fometimes  a part  of  the  inteftine  is 
actually  protruded,  which  proves  exceeding  trouble- 
feme,  efpecially  in  children.  Flatulency  is  likewife  a 
troublefome  fymptom,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of 
the  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a diarrhoea 
or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  rtools.  It  may 
be  dirtinguifhed  from  the  cholera  morbus  by  its  not  be- 
ing attended  with  fuch  violent  and  frequent  fits  of 
vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate, 
or  fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  the  gout,  the  feurvy, 
or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves  fatal. 
Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as  they  fhevv 
an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  When  the  ftools 
are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding  difagreeable 
cadaverous  fmell,  the  danger  is  very  great,  as  it  fhows 
the  difeafe  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind.  It  is  an  unfa- 
vourable fymptom  when  clyfters  are  immediately  re- 
turned *,  but  ftill  more  fo,  when  the  paflage  is  fo  ob- 
ftinately  fhut,  that  they  cannot  be  inje&ed.  A feeble 
pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  with  difficulty  of 
fwallowing,  and  convulfions,  are  figns  of  approach- 
ing death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance 

in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes  greatly 
to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lels  to  the 
10 ' • fafety 
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fafety  of  fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  contagious  dir- 
eales the  danger  is  increafed,  and  the  infection  fpread 
by  the  negleft  of  cleanlinefs ; but  in  no  one  more* 
than  this.  Every  thing  about  the  patient  Ihould  be 
frequently  changed.  The  excrements  (hould  never  be 
differed  to  continue  in  his  chamber,  but  removed 
immediately,  and  buried  under  ground.  A conftant 
flream  of  frelh  air  Ihould  be  admitted  into  the  cham- 
.ber;  and  it  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  with  vi- 
negar,  juice  of  lemon,  or  fome  other  (hong  acid. 

The  patient  mud:  not  be  difeouraged,  but  his  fpirits 
kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  any  putrid  dileafe  mortal,  than  the  fears  and 
apprehenfions  of  the  flck.  All  difeafes  of  this  nature 
have  a tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs  the  fpirits,  and 
when  that  is  increafed  by  fears  and  alarms  from  thofe 
whom  the  patient  believes  to  be  perfons  of  lhill,  it 
cannot  fail  to  have  the  word  effects. 

A flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  lkin  has  often 
a very  good  effeft  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes 
the  perforation  without  over-heating  the  body.  Great 
caution  however  is  neceffary  in  leaving  it  off.  I have 
often  known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  imprudently 
throwing  off  a flannel  waiftcoat  before  the  leafon  was 
fufficiently  warm.  For  whatever  purpofe  this  piece 

of  drels  is  worn,  it  (hould  never  be  left  off  but  in  a 
warm  feafon. 

In  this  dileafe  the  greateft  attention  muft  be  paid 
to  the  patient’s  diet.  Flefti,  filh,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
(lomach,  muft  be  abftatned  from.  Apples  boiled  in 
milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 
broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may 

« be 
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be  eat.  Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  of  food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  I have  often 
known  dyfenteries,  which  were  not  of  a putrid  na- 
ture, cured  by  it  after  pompous  medicines  had  proved 
ineffectual  *. 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfen- 
tery,  which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the 
broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few 
handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  feven 
hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch.  Two  or 
three  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated  down, 
and  boiled  in  fuch  a quantity  of  new  milk  and  water 
as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  This  may  be  lweet- 
ened  to  the  patient’s  tafte,  and  taken  for  his  ordinary 
food  f . 

In 


* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a fheep’s  head 
and  feet  with  the  fkin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with, 
a hot  iron  ; afterwards  to  boil  them  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jelly. 
A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  broth  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  it  warm 
with  toafted  bread,  three  or  four  iimes  a-day.  A clyfter  of  it  may 
likewife  be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  as  cannot  ufe  the  broth 
made  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  fkinned  ; but  we 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  hurts  the  medicine.  It  is  not  our 
bufinefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicine, 
otherwife  this  might  be  {hewn  to  poflefs  virtues  every  way  fuited 
to  the  cure  of  a dyfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a putrid 
ilate  of  the  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable 
to  all  reafoning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it, 
after  they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will  how- 
ever be  proper  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  and  a dofe  or  two 
of  rhubarb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  broth.  It  will  likewife 
be  neceflary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  fora  conftderable  time,  and 
to  make  it  the  principal  food. 

"f  Tne  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Rutherford,  Jate  profeflbr  of 
medicine  in  the  univerfity  ofEdinbureh,  ufed  to  mention  this  food 
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In  a putrid  dyfentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
eat  freely  of  molt  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit  •,  as  apples, 
grapes,  goofeberries,  currant- berries,  ftrawberries, 
&c.  Thefe  may  either  be  eat  raw  or  boiled,  with  or 
without  milk,  as  the  patient  chufes.  The  prejudice 
againft  fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo  great,  that  many  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  common  caule  of  dyfenteries.  This 
however  is  an  egregious  miftake.  Both  reafon  and 
experience  fhew,  that  good  fruit  is  one  of  the  belt 
medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the 
dyfentery.  Good  fruit  is  in  every  refpeCt  calculated 
to  counteract  that  tendency  to  putrefaction,  from 
whence  the  molt  dangerous  kind  of  dyfentery  pro-* 
ceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a cafe  ought  therefore  to 
be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pleafes,  provided 
it  be  good  *. 

The 

in  his  public  lc&ures  with  great  encomiums.  He  directed  it  to 
be  made  by  tying  a pound  or  two  of  the  flneft  flour,  as  tight  as 
pofiible,  in  a linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water, 
and  to  dridge  the  outfide  with  flour,  till  a cake  or  cruft  was 
formed  around  it,  which  prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it 
while  boiling.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a hard  dry 
mafs,  as  direfted  above.  This,  when  mixed  with  milk  and 
water,  will  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  like- 
wife  be  given  in  clyfters. 

* I lately  faw  a young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a dyfen- 
tery in  North  America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  there  for  his 
relief,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappoint- 
ments  from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone,  he  came  over 
to  Britain,  rather  with  a view  to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with 
any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with 
no  better  fuccefs  than  abroad,  I advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe 
of  drugs,  and  to  trull  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with 
rentle  exercife.  Strawberries  was  the  only  fruit  he  could  procure 
at  that  feafon^  Thefe  he  eat  with  milk  twice,  and  fometimes 
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The  moft  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey. 
The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
clear  whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink, 
and  in  form  of  clyfter.  When  whey  cannot  be  had, 
barley-water  fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar  may  be 
drank,  or  a decodion  of  barley  and  tamarinds  •,  two 
ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  may  be 
boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  Warm 
water,  water-gruel,  or  water  wherein  hot  iron  has 
been  frequently  quenched,  are  all  very  proper,  and 
may  be  drank  in  turns.  Camomile-tea,  if  the  ftomach 
will  bear  it,  is  an  exceeding  proper  drink.  It  both 
(Lengthens  the  ftomach,  and  by  its  antifeptic  quality 
tends  to  prevent  a mortification  of  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe  it  is  always  neceffary  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paffages. 
For  this  purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  muft  be 
given,  and  wrought  off  with  weak  camomile-tea. 
Strong  vomits  are  feldom  neceffary  here.  A fcruple, 
or  at  moft  half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  is  generally 
fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  fometimes  a very  few 
grains  will  fuffice.  The  day  after  the  vomit,  half  a 
drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  rhubarb,  muft  be  taken  j 
or,  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  rather  better,  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of  Epfom  falts.  This 
dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other  day  for  two  or 
three  times.  Afterwards  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha 
may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two  or  three  grains  of 

thrice  a-day.  The  conference  was,  that  in  a fliort  time  his  ftools 
were  reduced  from  upwards  of  twenty  in  a day,  to  three  or  four, 
und  fometimes  not  fo  many.  He  u fed  the  other  fruits  as  they  came 
in,  and  was,  in  a few  weeks,  fo  well  as  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
country  where  1 was,  with  a view  to  return  to  America. 
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the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a table-fpoonful  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  and  taken  three  times  a-day. 

These  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  preferibed 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  effedt  a cure.  Should 
it  however  happen  otherwife,  the  following  aftrin- 
gent  medicines  may  be  ufed. 

A clyster  of  (larch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may 
be  adminiftered  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
tragacanth,  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
barley-water,  over  a flow  fire,  and  a table-fpoonful 
of  it  taken  every  hour. 

* If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effect,  the  patient 
may  take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nut- 
meg of  the  Japonic  confettion^  drinking  after  it  a tea- 
cupful of  the  decodtion  of  logwood  *. 

Persons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  dileafe  are 
very  liable  to  differ  a relapfe ; to  prevent  which,  great 
erreumfpedtion  with  refpedt  to  diet  is  neceffary.  The 
patient  mud  abflain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine ; but  he  muft 
drink  no  kind  of  malt-liquor.  He  fhould  likewife 
abdain  from  animal  food,  as  fifli  and  fleffi,  and  live 
principally  on  milk  and  vegetables. 

Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likewife  of 
importance.  The  patient  fhould  go  to  the  country 
as  foon  as  his  drength  will  permit,  and  fhould  take 
exercife  daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  He 
may  likewife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy, 
and  may  drink  twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime-water  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

* See  Appendix,  Decofiion  of  Logwood, 
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When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend 
a drift:  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of  animal 
food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and  other 
vegetables.  The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully  avoided* 
and  all  communication  with  the  Tick.  Bad  fmells  arc 
likewife  to  be  fhunned,  efpecially  thofe  which  arife 
from  putrid  animal  fubftances.  The  neceffaries  where 
the  Tick  go  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

When  the  fir  ft  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  appear, 
the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit,  to  go 
to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak  warm  liquor* 
to  promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a dofe  or  two  of 
rhubarb  at  the  beginning,  would  often  carry  off  the 
difeafe.  In  countries  where  dyfenteries  prevail,  we 
would  advife  fuch  as  are  liable  to  them,  to  tak^ 
either  a vomit  or  a purge  every  fpring  or  autumn, 
as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
LIENTERY  and  COELIAC  PASSION,  which, 
though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  merit 
confideration.  Thefe  difeafes  generally  proceed  from 
a relaxed  ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  is 
fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  food  paffes  through  them 
without  almoft  any  fenfible  alteration  j and  the  pa- 
tient dies  merely  from  the  want  of  nourifhment. 

When  the  lientery  or  coeliac  pafiion  fucceeds  to 
a dyfentery,  the  cafe  is  bad.  They  are  always  dan- 
gerous in  old  age,  efpecially  when  the  conftitution 
has  been  broken  by  excels  or  acute  difeafes.  If  the 
ftools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the  third 
great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and  the 
face  marked  with  fpots  of  different  colours,  the  dag- 
ger is  very  great. 
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The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the 
fame  as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obftinate  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  the  cure  muft  be  attempted,  by  firft 
cleaning  the  ftomach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vomits 
and  purges ; afterwards  fuch  a diet  as  has  a tendency 
to  heal  and  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  with  opiates 
and  aftringent  medicines,  will  generally  perfect  the 
cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpeft  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  dcfire  of  going  to  ftool. 
This  difeafe  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both 
in  its  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think 
it  needlefs  to  infill  upon  it. 


C’HES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different 


caufes,  and  may  affeft  any  part  of  the  body  $ 
but  we  fhall  point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  tnoft 
frequently,  and  are  attended  with  the  greatefl  dan^ 


When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  affefls  a parti- 
cular part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia  •, 
when  the  whole  head  is  affe£led,  cephaUa  \ and  when 
on  one  fide  only,  hmicrama . A fixed  pain  in  the 

forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  is  called  the  clavis  hyftericus . 

There  are  alfo  other  diftinctions.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  internal,  fometimes  external  s fometimes  it  is 
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an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  fyrnpto- 
matic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot  bili- 
ous habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing,  with 
a confiderable  heat  of  the  jjart  afiedted.  When  from 
a cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  complains  of  a 
dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe  of  coldnefs  in  tne 
part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fometimes  attended 
with  a degree  of  ftupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obftrudts  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  vefiels  of  the  head,  may  occafion  a 
head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who  abound 
with  blood,  or  other  humours,  the  head-ach  often 
proceeds  from  the  fupprefiion  of  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions j as  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  lweating  of  the  feet. 
See.  It  may  like  wife  proceed  from  any  caufe  that 
determines  a great  flux  of  blood  towards  the  head ; as 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down  the  head 
for  a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head  will  likewife  occafion  a head-ach  \ 
as  looking  long  obliquely  at  any  objedt,  wearing  any 
thing  tight  about  the  neck,  or  the  like. 

When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  ftoppage  of  a 
running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe,  preffing 
pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which  there  feems 
to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce  hold  it 
up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  the  cauftic  matter  of 
the  venereal  difeafe,  it  generally  affedts  the  fkull,  and 
often  produces  a caries  of  the  bones. 

Sometimes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  repul- 
fion,  or  retrocefllon  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas,  the 
fmall-pox,  meafles,  itch,  or  other  eruptive  difeales. 
What  is  called  a hemicrania  generally  proceeds  from 
crudities  or  indigeltion.  Inanition,  or  emptinefs,  will 
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alio  cccafion  head-achs.  I have  often  feen  infhnces  of 
this  in  nuries  who  gave  fuck  too  long,  or  who  did  not 
take  a fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food. 

There  is  likewife  a mod  violent,  fixed,  conftant, 
and  almoft  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafions 
great  debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents  deep, 
deftroys  the  appetite,  caufes  a vertigo , dimnefs  of 
fig-'iL,  a noife  in  the  ears,  convulfions,  epileptic  fits, 
and  fometimes  vomiting,  cofiivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  &c. 

T he  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual 
and  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  quartans.  It  is 
likewife  a very  common  fymptom  in  hyfteric  and  hy- 
pochondriac complaints. 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with  pale 
urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  exceflive 
head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  is  a bad  fign. 

When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very  vio- 
lent, it  often  terminates  in  blindnefs,  an  apoplexy, 
deafnefs,  a vertigo , the  palfy,  epilepfy,  Sec. 

In  this  difeafe  the  cool  regimen  in  general  is  to  be 
obfcrved.  The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  fuch  emol- 
lient iubftances  as  will  corredt  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  keep  the  body  open ; as  apples  boiled 
in  milk,  fpinage,  turnips,  and  fuch  like.  The  drink 
ought  to  be  diluting;  as  barley-water,  infufions  of 
mild  mucilaginous  vegetables,  decodtions  of  the  fu- 
dorific  woods,  Sec.  The  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be 
kept  warm,  and  frequently  bathed  in  luke-warm  wa- 
ter ; the  head  fhould  be  fhaved,  and  bathed  with  wa- 
ter and  vinegar.  The  patient  ought,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  to  keep  in  an  eredt  pofture,  and  not  to  lie  with 
his  head  too  lew. 


When 
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When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood,  or 
an  hot  bilious  conftitution,  bleeding  is  neceffary.  The 
patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  the 
operation  repeated  if  there  be  occafion.  Cupping 
alio,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and 
behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice.  Afterwards  a 
bl  i fieri  ng- pi  after  may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  behind 
the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head  that  is  moft  af- 
fected. In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  blifter  the 
whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  ifilies  or 
perpetual  blifters  will  be  of  fervice.  The  body  ought 
likewife  to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious 
vitiated  ferum  ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  fkull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  con- 
tinual pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding  nor 
gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives  are 
neceffary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refin  of  jalap,  or 
the  like.  It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  in  this  cafe  to 
blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part  of 
the  neck  open  for  a confiderable  time  by  a perpetual 
blifter. 

When  the  head-ach  is  oc<iftioned  by  the  ftoppage 
of  a running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  fhould  frequently 
fmell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts  •,  he  may  likewife 
take  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irritate  the  nofe, 
fo  as  to  promote  a difcharge  from  it*  as  the  herb 
maftichj  ground-ivy,  &c. 

A hemicraniciy  efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for  which 
gentle  vomits  muft  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo  purges 
of  rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have  been  lufficient-ly 
v . cleared, 
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cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  bitters  as 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be  necefiary. 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  ftate  of 
the  humours,  as  in  the  fcurvy  and  venereal  difeafe, 
the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations,  muft  drink 
freely  of  the  decodtion  of  woods,  or  the  deco&ion  of 
farfaparilla,  with  raifins  and  liquorice  *.  Thefe  pro- 
mote perfpiration,  fweeten  the  humours,  and,  if  duly 
perfifted  in,  will  produce  very  happy  effedts.  When 
a collection  of  matter  is  felt  under  the  fkin,  it  muft 
be  difcharged  by  an  incifion,  otherwife  it  will  render 
the  bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual  watch- 
ing, delirium,  &c.  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  opiates. 
Thefe,  after  proper  evacuations  by  clyfters,  or  mild 
purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. The  affedted  part  may  be  rubbed  with 
Bate’s  anodyne  ballam,  or  a cloth  dipped  in  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  part.  The  patient  may,  at  the  fame 
time,  take  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a cup  of 
valerian  or  penny-royal  tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
This  is  only  to  be  done  in  cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Pro- 
per evacuations  ought  always  to  accompany  and  fol- 
low the  ufe  of  opiates  f. 

When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood, 
his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  luke-warm 

* See  Appendix,  Deco  Si  ion  of  Sarfaparilla. 

f When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  and  does  not  yield  to  fmall 
dofes  of  laudanum,  the  quantity  may  be  increafed.  I have 
known  a patient  in  extreme  pain  take  three  hundred  drops  in 
twenty-four  hours ; but  fuch  dofes  ought  only  to  be  adminiftered 
by  a perfon  of  fkill. 

water* 
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water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cata- 
plafms  with  muftard  or  horferadilh  ought  likewife  to 
be  applied  to  them.  T . his  courfe  is  peculiarly  necei- 
fary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a gouty  humour 
aflfe&ing  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat, 
hard  labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it  may 
be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines  j as  the  faline 
draughts  with  nitre,  and  the  like. 

A little  of  Ward’s  elfence,  dropt  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  applied  to  the  forehead,  will  fome- 
times  remove  a violent  head-ach  ; and  fo  will  aether, 
when  applied  in  the  fame  manner. 

OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  de- 
fcription.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheumatifm, 
and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  ffioulders  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  proceed  from  obftru&ed  perfpiration,  or 
any  of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have 
often  known  the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  negledling 
fome  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by 
fitting  with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or 
expoflng  it  any  how  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  Food 
or  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or  other 
fweet-meats,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more 
deftructive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chew- 
ing.any  kind  of  hard  fubftances.  Picking  the  teeth 
with  pins,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the 
enamel  with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mif- 
, chief. 
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chief,  as  the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  fpoiled  whenever  the 
sir  gets  into  it.  Breeding  women  are  very  fubject  to 
the  tooth-ach,  efpecially  during  the  firft  three  or  four 
months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth-ach  often  pro- 
ceeds from  fcorbutic  humours  affedting  the  gums.  In 
this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fometimes  wafted,  and  fall  out 
without  any  confiderable  degree  of  pain.  The  more 
immediate  cauie  of  the  tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or  carious 
tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  we  muff  Hrfl 
endeavour  to  draw  off  the  humours  from  the  part 
affected.  This  may  be  done  by  mjld  purgatives, 
fcarifying  the  gums,  or  applying  leeches  to  them, 
and  bathing  the  feet  frequently  with  warm  water. 
The  peripiration  ought  likewife  to  be  promoted,  by 
drinking  freely  of  weak  wine- whey,  or  other  dilut- 
ing liquors,  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre.  Vomits  too 
have  often  an  exceeding  good  effebt  in  the  tooth-ach. 
It  is  feldom  fafe  to  adminifter  opiates,  or  any  kind 
of  heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw  a tooth  till 
proper  evacuations  have  been  premifed  j and  thefc 
‘alone  will  often  efrebt  the  cure. 


If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  flill 
increafe,  a fuppuration  may  be  expebled,  to  promot# 
which  a toafted  fig  fhould  be  held  between  the  gum 
and  the  cheek  ; bags  filled  with  boiled  camomile- 
flowers,  flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be  applied 
near  the  part  affiebted,  with  as  great  a degree  of 
warmth  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed  as  they 
grow  cool  : the  patient  may  likewife  receive  the 
iteams  of  warm  water  into  his  mouth,  through  an 
inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding  his  head  over  the 


mouth  of  a porringer  filled  with  warm  water,  &c. 

svsn  wrtJ  Jua  ,!  . Siren 
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Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva, 
or  caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  fervice. 
For  this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables 
may  be  chewed ; as  gentian,  calamus  aromaticus,  or 
peliitory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root  of 
yellow  water  flower-de-luce  in  this  cafe.  This  root  may 
cither  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or  a little  of  it 
chewed.  Brookes  fays  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail 
to  eafe  the  tooth-ach.  It  ought  however  to  be  ufed 
with  caution. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  are  recom- 
mended for  curing  the  tooth-ach ; as  the  leaves  or 
roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacco  imoked 
or  chewed,  ftaves-acre,  or  the  feeds  of  muftard 
chewed,  Sec.  Thefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pungent  things, 
by  occafioning  a greater  flow  of  faliva , frequently 
give  eafe  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this  pur- 
pofe a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may  be  held 
between  the  teeth ; or  a piece  of  fticking-plafter, 
about  the  bignefs  of  a (hilling,  with  a bit  of  opium 
in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a fize  not  to  prevent  the  (lick- 
ing of  .the  other,  may  be  laid  on  the  temporal  artery, 
where  the  pulfation  is  mod  fenfible.  Be  la  MoiJe 
affirms,  that  there  are  few  cafes  wherein  this  will  not 
give  relief.  If  there  be  a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill 
made  of  equal  parts  of  camphire  and  opium,  put  into 
the  hollow,*  is  often  beneficial.  When  this  cannot  . 
be  had,  the  hollow  tooth  may  be  filled  with  gurn 
maflich,  wax,  lead,  or  any  fubdance  that  will  flick 

• m . . .»  ^«  W V**  l ■ 

in  it,  and  keep  out  the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth-ach 
than  bliflering-plaflers,  Thefe  may  be  applied  be- 
twixt the  fhoulders,  but  they  have  the  bed  effefl 

14  when 
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when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to 
cover  a great  part  of  the  lower-jaw. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  im- 
pofiible  to  remove  the  pain  without  extrading  it 5, 
and,  as  a fpoilt  tooth  never  becomes  found  again,  it 
is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  left  it  fhould  afted  the 
reu.  1 ooth-drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very  much 
pradifed  by  mechanics  as  well  as  perfons  of  the 
medical  profeftion.  The  operation  however  is  not 
without  danger,  and  ought  always  to  be  performed 
with  care.  A perlon  unacquainted  with  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of  hurtincr  the 
jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a found  tooth  inftead°of  a 
rotten  one 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and  the 
pain  chiefly  afieds  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured  by  the 
bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artificial  mag- 
net to  the  affeded  tooth.  We  fhall  not  attem-pt  to 
account  for  its  mode  of  operation,  but,  if  it  be  found 
to  anfwer,  though  only  in  particular  cafes,  it  cer- 
tainly delerves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended  with  no  ex- 
pence, and  cannot  do  any  harm.  Eledricity  has 
likewife  been  recommended,  and  particular  inftrur 
ments  have  been  invented  for  fending  a fliock  through 
the  affected  tooth. 

Persons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at 
certain  lealons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often 
prevent  it  by  taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

* This  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  operator  linking  upon 
the  teeth  with  any  piece  of  metal,  as  this  never  fails  to  excite  the 
pain  in  the  carious  tooth. 

Keeping 
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Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency 
to  prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  belt  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  wafh  them  daily  with  fait  and  water,  a de- 
coction of  the  bark,  or  wkh  cold  water  alone.  All 
brufhing  and  fcraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and, 
unlefs  it  be  performed  with  great  care,  does  milchief. 

, J.  7*13 V,  i.-4  » .*.;.•!*/*  +'■  llA  ■'  1.  ...  ■ -J*" 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  affeCts  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  meatus  an- 
ditorius.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion  great  refl- 
leflnefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium.  Sometimes  epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diiorders,  have  been 
brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes 
which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds  from 
a fudden  fuppreffton  of  perfpiration,  or  from  the  head 
being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with  fweat.  It 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  worms,  or  other  infedls  get- 
ting into  the  ear,  or  being  bred  there  * or  from  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  the  tranflation  of  morbific  matter  to  the  ear. 
This  often  happens  in  the  decline  of  malignant  fe- 
vers, and  occafions  deafnds,  which  is  generally  rec- 
koned a favourable  fymptoin. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infefts,  or  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  mufl  be 
taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  mem- 
branes may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the  ear  oil  of 
fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards  the  patient 
fliould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking  fnufF,  or  fome 
flrong  flernutatory,  If  this  fhould  not  force  out  the 
j i body. 
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body,  it  muft  be  extracted  by  art.  I have  feen  inMs, 
which  had  got  into  the  ear,  come  out  of  their  own 
accord  upon  pouring  in  oil,  which  is  a thing  they  can- 
not hear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam, 
mation,  it  muft  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
mations, by  a cooling  regimen,  and  opening  medi- 
cines. Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the  arm  or 
jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be  proper. 
The  ear  may  likewife  be  fomented  with  fteams  of 
warm  water,  or  flannel  bags  filled  with  boiled  mallows 
and  camomile  flowers  may  be  applied  to  it  warm  ; or 
bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water.  An  ex- 
ceeding good  method  of  fomenting  the  ear  is  to  apply 
it  clofe  to  the  mouth  of  a jug  filled  with  warm  wa- 
ter, or  a ftrong  decodtion  of  camomile  flowers. 

The  patient’s  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  ffnall  dofes  of 
nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a fcruple  of  the  former,  and 
ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times  a-day.  His  drink 
may  be  whey,  or  decodlions  of  barley  and  liquorice 
with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  behind  the  ear  ought 
frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  camphorated  oil,  or  a 
little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcufled,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  may 
be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till  the 
ablcefs  breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards  the  hu- 
mours may  be  diverted  from  the  part  by  gentle  laxa- 
tives, blifters,  or  iflues ; but  the  difcharge  muft  not 
be  fuddenly  dried  up  by  any  external  application. 
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This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; as  indi- 
gedion  * wind ; the  acrimony  of  the  bile •,  fharp,  acrid, 
or  poil'onous  iubltances  taken  into  the  llomach,  &V. 
It  may  likewiie  proceed  from  worms  i the  iloppage 
or  cuftomary  evacuations*  a tranflation  of  gouty 
matter  to  the  llomach,  the  bowels,  &c. 


Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to 
pains  ot  the  llomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  afflicted  with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  likewiie 
very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary 
and  luxurious  life.  In  fuch  perfons  it  often  proves  lo 
extremely  obllinate  as  to  baffle  all  the  powers  of 
medicine. 


When  the  pain  of  the  llomach  is  mod  violent 
after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  iufpedt  that  it  pro- 
ceeds irom  fome  fault  either  in  the  digeflion  or  the 
food.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  his 
diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  bell  with 
ihs  llomach,  and  Ihould  continue  chiefly  to  ule  it.  If 
a change  of  diet  does  not  remove  the  complaint,  the 
patient  may  take  a gentle  vomit,  and  afterwards  a 
dole  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  likewiie  to  take 
an  infufion  ot  camomile  flowers,  or  fome  other  Ho- 
machic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water.  I have  often 
known  exercile  remove  this  complaint,  efpecially 

lading,  or  a long  journey  on  horleback,  or  in  a 

carriage. 

When  a pain  of  the  llomach  proceeds  from  flatu- 
• ncy,  the  patient  is  conllantly  belching  up  wind,  and 
ieels  an  uneafy  diflenflon  of  the  llomach  after  meals. 

1 hjs  ls  a mofl  deplorable  difeafe,  and  is  fcldom  tho- 
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roughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient  ought  to 
avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing  that  fours  on  the 
ftomach,  as  greens,  roots,  &c.  This  rule  however 
admits  of  fume  exceptions.  There  are  many  inftances 
of  perfons  very  much  troubled  with  wind,  who  re* 
eeived  great  benefit  from  eating  parched  peafe,  though 
that  grain  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  of  a windy 
nature  *. 

This  complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved 
by  labour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing,  or 
any  kind  of  active  employment  by  which  the  bowels 
are  alternately  comprefied  and  dilated.  The  moll 
obftinate  cafe  of  this  kind  I ever  met  with  was  in  a 
perfon  of  a fedentary  occupation,  whom  I advifed, 
after  he  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in  vain,  to 
turn  gardener ; which  he  did,  and  has  ever  fince  en- 
joyed good  health. 

Wh  cm  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by  the 
fwal lowing  of  acrid  or  poiionous  fubftances,  they 
mu  ft  be  dilcharged  by  vomit  5 this  may  be  excited 
by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which  (heath 
and  defend  the  ftomach  from  the  acrimony  of  its 

contents. 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a tranl- 
lation  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  necefiary, 
as  generous  wines,  French  brandy,  &c.  Some  have 
drank  a whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  in  this  calc, 
in  a few  hours,  without  being  in  the  lead:  intoxicated, 
or  even  feeling  the  ftomach  warmed  oy  it.  It  is  im- 

* Thefe  are  prepared  by  fteeping  or  foaking  peafe  in  water, 
and  afterwards  drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln  till  they  be  quite 
hard.  They  may  be  ufed  at  pleafure. 

poftible 
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pbffible  to  afcertain  the  quantities  neceflfary  upon 
thefe  occafions.  This  muft  be  left  to  the  feelings  and 
difcretion  of  the  patient.  The  fafer  way  however  is, 
not  to  go  too  far.  When  there  is  an  inclination  to 
vomit*  it  may  be  promoted  by  drinking  an  infufion 
of  camomile  dowers,  or  cardans  henediftus. 

If  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  the  flop- 
page  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be  ne- 
ceflary,  efpecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits. 
It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open  by  mild  purgatives  ; as  rhubarb  or  lenna,  &c. 
When  this  difeafe  affeffs  women,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  after  the  floppage  of  the  menfes , making  an  iffue 
in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  peculiar  lervice. 

When  the  dileafe  is  occa honed  by  worms,  they 
muft  be  deftroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as  are 
recommended  in  the  following  fedtion. 

When  the  ftomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  di- 
geftion  bad,  which  often  occafion  flatulencies,  the 
acid  elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of  fingular  fervice.  Fif- 
teen or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
wine  or  water  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Persons  afflicted  with  flatulency  are  generally  un- 
happy unleis  they  be  taking  fome  purgative  medi- 
cines ; thele,  though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe, 
tend  to  weaken  and  relax  the  ltomach  and  bowels! 
and  confequently  increafe  the  diforder.  Their  b eft 
method  is  to  mix  purgatives  and  ftomachics  together. 
Equd  parts  0f  Peruvian  bark  and  rhubarb  may  be 
inruied  in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity 
23  to  Keep  the  body  gently  open. 
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Til  E S E are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the 
tania,  or  tape- worm ; the  teres , or  round  and 
long  worm  *,  and  the  afcarides , or  round  and  fhort 
worm.  There  are  many  other  kinds  ot  worms  found 
in  the  human  body  ; but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great 
meafure,  from  fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  lame 
iymptoms,  and  require  almoft  the  fame  method  of 
treatment,  as  thele  already  mentioned,  we  fhall  not 
fpend  time  in  enumerating  them. 

The  tape-worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of 
joints.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach  or 
fmall  inteftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is  like- 
wile  bred  in  the  fmall  guts,  and  lbmetimes  in  the  fto- 
mach. The  round  and  fhort  worms  commonly  lodge 
in  the  rccium , or  what  is  called  the  end  gut,  and  oc~ 
cafion  a difagreeable  itching  about  the  feat. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamifhnefs,  vo- 
miting, a difagreeable  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs,  fwell- 
ing  of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food,  and 
at  other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough, 
convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  lometimes  a privation 
of  fpeech.  Thefe  worms  have  been  known  to  per- 
forate the  intefiines,  and  get  into  the  cavity  of  the 
belly.  The  effefls  of  the  tape-worm  are  nearly  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  long  and  round,  but  rather 
more  violent. 

Andry  fays,,  the  following  fymptoms  particularly 

attend  the  folium which  is  a lpecies  of  the  tape-worm, 
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viz.  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a voracious 
appetite.  The  round  worms  called  afcdrides , befides 
an  itching  of  the  anus,  caufe  lwoonings,  and  tenef- 
mus,  or  an  inclination  to  go  to  (tool. 

CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

caufes  ; but  they  ars  feldom  found  except  in  weak  and 
relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digcdion  is  bad.  Seden- 
tary perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the  arrive 
and  laborious.  Thofe  who  eat  great  quantities  of 
unripe  fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw  herbs  and 
roots,  are  generally  fubjeft  to  worms.  There  feems 
to  be  a hereditary  difpofuion  in  fome  perfons  to  this 
difeafe.  I have  often  feen  all  the  children  of  a fa- 
mily fubject  to  worms  of  a particular  kind.  The y 
feem  likewife  frequently  to  be  owing  to  the  nurfe. 
Children  of  the  fame  family,  nurfed  by  one  woman, 
have  often  worms,  when  thofe  nurfed  by  another 
have  none. 

SYMPTOMS. The  common  fymptoms  of 

worms,  are  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and  at  other 
times,  an  univerfal  flufhing  of  the  face  *5  itching  of 
the  nole  ; this  however  is  doubtful,  as  children  pick 
their  nofes  in  all  difeafes ; darting,  and  grinding  of 
the  teeth  in  deep ; fwelling  of  the  upper  lip ; the 
appetite  fometimes  bad,  at  other  times  quite  vora- 
cious *,  loolenefs  $ a four  or  {linking  breath  ; a hard 
fwelled  belly,  great  third;  the  urine  frothy,  and 
lometimes  of  a whitiih  colour ; griping,  or  colic 
pains  ; an  involuntary  dilcharge  of  faliva , efpecially 
when  afleep  ; frequent  pains  of  the  fide,  with  a dry 
cough,  and  unequal  pull'e  •,  palpitations  of  the  heart; 
lwoonings-,  drowfinefs  ; cold  fweats ; pally;  epilep- 
tic fits,  with  many  other  unaccountable  nervous  iymp- 
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toms,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  witchcraft, 
or  the  influence  of  evil  fpirits.  Small  bodies  in  the 
excrements  refembling  melon  or  cucumber  feeds  are 
fymptoms  of  the  tape-worm. 

I lately  faw  fome  very  furprifing  effe&s  of  worms 
in  a girl  about  five  years  of  age,  who  ufed  to  lie  for 
whole  hours  as  if  dead.  She  at  laft  expired,  and,  upon 
opening  her  body,  a number  of  the  teres , or  long 
round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  which  were 
confiderably  inflamed  •,  and  what  anatomifls  call  an 
tntus  fufeeptio , or  involving  of  one  part  of  the  gut 
within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lefs  than  four 
different  parts  of  the  inteftinal  canal  *. 

MEDICINE. — —Though  numberlefs  medicines 
are  extolled  for  killing  and  expelling  worms  j-,  yet  no 
difeafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfician’s  fkill.  In 
general,  the  moft  proper  medicines  for  their  expulfion 
are  ftrong  purgatives  i and  to  prevent  their  breeding, 
ftomachic  bitters,  with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  good 
wine. 

The  befl  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel. 
Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  with 

* That  worms  exiff  in  the  human  body  there  can  be  nc  doubt ; 
and  that  they  mail  fometimes  be  confidered  as  a difeafe,  is  equally 
certain  : but  this  is  not  the  cafe  fo  often  as  people  imagine.  The 
idea  that  worms  occafion  many  difeafes  gives  an  opportunity  to 
the  profeifed  worm-doftors  of  impofing  on  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind, and  doing  much  mifehief.  They  find  worms  in  every  cafe, 
and  liberally  throw  in  their  antidotes,  which  generally  ccmtift  of 
itrong,  drallic  purges : 1 have  known  thefe  given  in  delicate  con- 
ftitutions  to  the  deftru&ion  of  the  patient,  where  there  was  not 
the  lead  fyinptom  of  worms. 

f A medicai  writer  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  upwards 
of  fifty  Brkifli  plants,  all  celebrated  for  killing  and  expelling 

worms. 
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fix  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  for  a dofe.  It  will  be  pro- 
per that  the  patient  keep  the  houie  all  day,  and  drink 
nothing  cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated  once  or 
twice  a*  week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On  the 
intermediate  days  the  patient  may  take  a drachm  of 
the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  mixed  with 
fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Those  who  do  not  chufe  to  take  calomel  may 
make  ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives;  as  aloes,  hiera 
picra,  tincture  of  fenna,  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial  for 
expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  lallad  oil  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  common  lalt  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
red  port  wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  itomach 
will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common  form  of  ufing 
oil  is  in  clyfters.  Oily  clyfters,  fweetened  with  iugar 
or  honey,  are  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  the 
fhort  round  worms  called  afcaridesy  and  likewife  the 
teres . 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine  for 
expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  nfcarides.  As  this  wa- 
ter evidently  abounds  with  fulphur,  we  may  hence 
infer,  that  fulphur  alone  muft  be  a good  medicine  in 
this  cafe ; which  is  found  to  be  a fa6t.  Many  practi- 
tioners give  flour  of  fulphur  in  very  large  doles,  and 
with  great  luccefs.  It  ffiould  be  made  into  an  elec- 
tuary with  honey  or  treacle,  and  taken  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  to  purge  the  patient. 

"Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained,  fea- 
water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being  a con- 
temptible medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fea-water  cannot 
be  had,  common  fait  diffolved  in  water  may  be  drunk. 
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I have  often  itcn  tins  uled  by  country  nurfes  wttli  very 
good  effebt.  Some  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  taken 
over  night,  and  the  falt-water  in  the  morning. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  willfoon  breed  again, 
if  the  flomach  remains  weak  and  relaxed  ; to  prevent 
which,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Idalf  a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  taken  in  a 
glals  of  red  porr  wine,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  after 
the  above  medicines  have  been  ufed.  Lime-water  is 
like  wile  good  for  this  purpofe,  or  a table-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  chalybeate  wine  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day.  Infufions  or  decodtions  of  bitter  herbs  may 
like  wile  be  drank  j as  the  infufion  of  tanfy,  water 
trefoil,  camomile -flowers,  tops  of  wormwood,  the 
leffer  centaury,  &c. 

Tor  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  fix  grains 
of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may 
be  mixed  in  a fpodnful  of  fyrup  or  honey,  and  given 
in  the  morning.  The  child  fhould  keep  the  houfe  all 
day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  'Phis  dole  may  be  re- 
peated twice  a-weelc  for  three  or  four  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days  the  child  may  take  a fcruple  of 
powdered  tin  and  ten  grains  of  asthiops  mineral  in  a 
fpoonful  of  treacle  twice  a-day.  This  dole  mud  be 
increafed  or  diminifhed  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

Bisset  fays,  the  great  bafiard  black  hellebore,  or 
hear' s foot , is  a mod  powerful  vermifuge  for  the  long 
round  worms,  lie  orders  the  decodtion  of  about  a 
drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of 
the  dried  leaves  in  powder  for  a dofe  to  a child  be- 
twixt four  and  feven  years  of  age.  This  dofe  is  to 

be 
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be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  He  adds,  that  the 
green  leaves  made  into  a iyrup  with  coarie  fugat  is 
almoft  the  only  medicine  he  has  ufed  for  round  woims 
for  three  years  palt.  Before  prefiing  out  the  juice, 
he  moiftens  the  bruifed  leaves  with  vinegar,  which 
corrects  the  medicine.  The  dofe  is  a tea-fpoonful 
at  bed-time,  and  one  or  two  next  morning. 

I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which 
in  children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms, 
quite  removed  by  giving  them  white  loap  in  their 
pottage,  or  other  food.  Taniy,  garlic,  and  rue,  aie 
all  good  againft  worms,  and  may  be  ufed  various 
ways.  We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants, 
both  for  external  and  internal  ufe,  as  the  cabbage- 
bark,  &c.  but  think  the  powder  of  tin  with  mthiops 
mineral,  and  the  purges  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  are 
more  to  be  depended  on. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  power- 
ful medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  rhubarb, 
fcammony,  and  calomel,  with  as  much  double  re- 
fined fugar  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  other 
ingredients.  Thefe  muft  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
reduced  to  a fine  powder.  The  dofe  for  a child  is 
from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or  twice  a- week* 
An  adult  may  take  a drachm  for  a dofe  *. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
open  air  •,  to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome 
and  fufficiently  folid ; and,  as  far  as  pofiible,  to  pre- 

* A powder  for  the  tape-worm  refembling  this,  was  long 
kept  a fecret  on  the  Continent ; it  was  lately  purchafed  by  the 
french  king,  and  will  be  found 'under  the  article  Powder,  in 
£he  Appendix, 
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vent  their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green  t raihy 
fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  allow  a child  who  is 
fubjecl  to  worms,  a glafs  of  red  wine  after  meals ; 
as  every  thing  that  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  fto- 

mach  is  good  both  for  preventing  and  expelling  thefe 
vermin  *. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

TFI I S diieafe  is  firil  obfervable  in  the  white  of 
the  eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterwards  the 
whole  fkin  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  The  urine 
too  is  ot  a faffron  hue,  and  dies  a white  cloth  of  the 
lan  ic  colour.  I here  is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this  diF 
tale  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

_ CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaun- 

dice is  an  obltrudfion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or 
occafional  caules  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals, 
as  the  viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or  hyfteric 
colic  ; violent  paflions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  Strong 
purges  or  vomits  will  likewife  occafion  the  jaundice. 

We  trunk  it  neceflary  here  to  warn  people  of  their  danger 
why  buy  cakes,  powders,  and  other  worm  medicines,  at  random 
from  quacks,  and  give  them  to  their  children  without  proper  care. 
The  principal  ingredients  in  moll  of  thefe  medicines  is  mercury, 
v/iiich  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  I lately  faw  a (hocking  inllance 
of  the  danger  of  this  conduft.  A girl  who  had  taken  a dofe  of 
worm  powder,  bought  of  a travelling  quack,  went  out,  and  per- 
haps was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drink  cold  water,  during  its  opera- 
tion. She  immediately  fwelled,  and  died  on  the  following  day, 
with  all  the  fymptoms  of  having  been  poifoned. 

Some- 
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Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  obdinate  agues,  or  from 
that  difeafe  being  prematurely  (lopped  by  aftringent 
medicines.  In  infants  it  is  often  occafioned  by  the 
meconium  not  being  fufficiently  purged  off.  ^ Pregnant 
women  are  very  fubjeft  to  it.  It  is  likewiie  a lyrnp- 
tom  in  feveral  kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold,  or  t e 
ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the  mcnfes , 
the  bleeding  piles,  ilTues,  &c.  will  occafion  the  jaun- 
dice. 

SYMPTOMS.  The  patient  at  fird  com- 

plains of  exceflive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion 
to  every  kind  of  motion.  XT  is  (kin  is  dry,  and  he 
generally  feels  a kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain 
over  the  whole  body.  The  ftoois  are  of  a whitifh  or 
clay  colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  obferved  above* 
is  yellow.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  an  unuiual  load  or  oppreffion  on 
his  bread.  There  is  a heat  in  the  nodrils,  a bitter 
tade  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  ficknefs  at  the 
domach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  indigedion. 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  compli- 
cated with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dangerous ; 
but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues  long,  returns 
frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  droply  or 
hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves  ratal. 
The  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than  the 

yellow. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fhould  be  cool,  light, 

and  diluting,  confiding  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and 
mild  vegetables : as  apples  boiled  or  roaded,  dewed 

prunes,  preferved  plums,  boiled  ipinage,  &c.  Veal 

or 
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or  chicken-broth,  with  light  bread,  are  likewife  very 
proper.  Many  have  been  cured  by  living  aimoft 
wholly  for  home  days  on  raw  eggs.  The  drink  Ihould 
be  butter-milk,  whey  (vveetened  with  honey,  or  de- 
codions  ot  cool  opening  vegetables  ; or  marlh-mal- 
low  roots,  with  liquorice,  <kc. 

I hk  patient  Ihould  take  as  much  exercife  as' he 
can  bear,  either  on  horleback,  or  in  a carriage  *,  walk- 
ing, running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewife  proper 
provided  lie  can  bear  them  without  pain,  and  there 
be  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Patients  have  been 
often  cured  of  this  difeafe  by  a long  journey,  after 
medicines  had  proved  ineffe&ual. 

Amusements  are  likewife  of  great  tile  in  the  jaun- 

..ce*.  . ^ ‘lc  c^'eaie  often  occafioned  by  a fedentary 
life,  joined  to  a dull  melancholy  diipofition.  What- 
ever therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  and 
to  cheer  the  lpirits,  mult  have  a good  eflbblj  as 
dancing,  laughing,  flnging,  &c. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  of  a 

hill  fmguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain^in  the 
right  fide  about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding  will 
be  neceflary.  After  this  a vomit  mult  be  adminiftered, 
and  if  the  difeafe  proves  obflinate,  it  may  be  re-’ 
pc.kt^d  once  or  twice.  No  medicines  are  more  bene- 
ficial in  the  jaundice  than  vomits,  efpecially  where  it 
is  not  attended  with  inflammation.  Half  a drachm 
of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  Will  be  a fufficient  dofe  for 
an  adult.  It  may  be  wrought  off  with  weak  camo- 
mile-tea, or  lukewarm  water.  The  body  muft  like- 
wile  be  kept  open  by  taking  a lufficient  quantity  of 
Calhle  ioap,  or  the  pills  for  the  jaundice  recprrw 
mended  in  the  Appendix. 
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Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  legion  of  the  ho 
mach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a warm 
hand  or  flefh  brulh,  are  likewife  beneficial  •,  but  it  is 
hill  more  fo  for  the  patient  to  fit  in  a bath  of/ warni 
water  up  to  the  bread.  He  ought  to  do  this  ie 
quently,  and  fhould  continue  in  it  as  long  ns  ns 
ilrength  will  permit. 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  the  jaundice;  as  lice,  millepeues,  See.  But  thefe 
do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  trull  to  taem, 
and  neglert  more  valuable  medicines ; belides,  they 
are  feldom  taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  any 
effects.  People  always  expert  that  fuch  things  ( bould 
art  as  charms,  and  coniequently  leldom  peiliil  in  the 
ule  of  them.  Vomits,  purges,  fomentations,  and 
exerciie,  will  leldom  fail  to  cure  the  jaundice  when  it 
is  a Pimple  clifeale ; and  when  complicated  with  the 
dropfy,  afeirrhous  liver,  or  other  chronic  complaints, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  cured  by  any  means. 

Numberless  Britifh  herbs  are  extolled  for  the  cuie 
of  this  (Jifeale.  The  author  of  the  Mtdicina  Britan- 
nic a mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous  for  curing 
the  jaundice.  The  fart  is,  the  difeafe  often  goes  off' 
of  its  own  accord ; in  wnich  cale  tne  lall  medicine  is 
always  faid  to  have  performed  the  cine.  I ha/e 
fometimes  however  ieen  confiderable  bento  t,  m a 
very  obllinate  jaundice,  from  a decortion  of  hemp- 
feed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be  boiled  in  two 
Englifh  quarts  of  ale,  and  iweetened  with  coarfe 
fugar.  The  dole  is  half  an  Englifh  pint  every  morn- 
ing. It  may  be  continued  for  eight  or  nine  days. 

I have  likewife  known  Harrowgate  lylphur- water 

cure  a jaundice  of  very  long  Handing.  It  fnoukl  be 

ulecl 
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u fed  for  fome  weeks,  and  the  patient  muft  both  drink 
and  bathe. 

The  foluble  tartar  is  a very  proper  medicine  in 
the  jaundice.  A drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water-cruel 
If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be  in-' 

created.  A very  obftinate  jaundice  has  been  cured 
by  (wallowing  raw  eggs. 

Persons  fubjeft  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as 
much  exercile  as  poffible,  and  to  avoid  all  heatin^ 
and  altnngent  aliments.  ® 


CHAP.  XXXVIJ. 

OF  THE  D R O P S Y. 

THE  drop fy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the 
whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by 
a collection  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
by  different  names,  according  to  the  part  affefted,  as 
the  anafarca , or  a colledlion  of  water  under  the  fkin  ; 
tae  efeites,  or  a collection  of  water  in  the  belly  ; the 
hydrops  pettcris,  or  dropfy  of  the  bread ; the  hydro- 
cephalus, or  dropfy  of  the  brain,  &c. 

CAUSES.- The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an 

hereditary  dijpofition.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
drinking  ardent  (pints,  or  other  drong  liquors.  It  is 
true  almod  to  a proverb,  that  great  drinkers  die  of 
a dropfy.  The  want  of  exercile  is  alfo  a very  com- 
mon c.iufe  of  the  dropfy.  Hence  it  is  judly  reckoned 
among  the  dileafes  of  the  fedentary.  It  often  pro- 
o.cdj  .from  excedive  evacuations,  as  frequent  and 
» copious 
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copious  bleedings,  ftrong  purges  often  repeated,  fre- 
quent falivations,  & c.  The  Hidden  ftoppage  of  cui- 
tomary  or  neceffary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes , the 
haemorrhoids,  fluxes  of  the  belly,  &c.  may  likewise 
caufe  a clroply. 

I have  known  the  dropfy  occafioned  by  drinking 
large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  liquor,  when 
the  body  was  heated  by  violent  exercife.  A low, 
damp,  or  marfhy  fituation  is  likewiie  a frequent 
caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a common  difeafe  in  mo  ill, 
flat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  alfo  be  brought  on  by 
a long  ule  of  poor  watery  diet,  or  of  vilcous  aliment 
that  is  hard  of  digeifion.  It  is  often  tne  effecw  or 
other  difeafes,  as  the  jaundice,  a Icirrhus  of  the 
liver,  a violent  ague  of  long  continuance,  a diarrhoea, 
a dyfentery,  an  empyema,  or  a consumption  of  the 
lungs.  In  fhort,  whatever  obftruds  the  perfpiration, 
or  prevents  the  blood  from  being  duly  prepared,  may 
occafion  a dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS. The  anafarca  generally  begins 

with  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards  night, 
which,  for  fome  time,  difappears  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening  the  parts,  if  prefled  with  the  finger,  will 
pit.  The  fwelling  gradually  afcends,  and  . occupies 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  arms,  and  the.  head. 
Afterwards  the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  the 
urine  is  in  finall  quantity,  and  the  third  great  the 
body  is  bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is  greatly  ob- 
truded. To  thefefucceed  torpor,  fieavinefs,  a flow 
wading  fever,  and  a troublefome  cough.  This  lafl 
is  generally  a fatal  fymp.tom,  as  it  (news  that  the 
lungs  are  affieded. 
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Ii\  an  ajutcSy  beffdes  the  above  fymptoms,  there  Li 
a fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a flu&uation,  which 
may  be  perceived  by  (biking  the  belly  on  one  fide, 
and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  oppofite* 
I his  may  be  diffinguiffied  from  a tym.pc.yiy  by  the 
weight  of  the  (welling,  as  well  as  by  the  flu&uation. 
When  the  anafarca  and  afcites  are  combined,  the  cafe 
is  very  dangerous.  Even  a Ample  afcites  fcldom  ad- 
mits of  a radical  cure.  Almoft  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  let  of i the  water  by  tapping,  which  feldom  affords 
more  than  a temporary  relief. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the  pa- 
t.ciit  is  young  and  ffrong,  there  is  reafon  however  to 
hope  for  a cuie,  elpecially  if  medicine  be  given  early. 
But  if  tne  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irregular  or  a 
iedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to  fiifped  that  the 
liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifcera  are  unfound,  there 
is  great  ground  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will 
prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  muff  abftain,  as. 

much  as  poffible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak 
and  watery  liquors,  and  muff  quench  his  thirft  with 
mu  (bird -whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges, 
forrel,  or  lucli  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry, 
oi  a ffimulating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toafted  bread, 
tne  flefh  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals  roafted  *, 
pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  garlic,  muffard, 
onions,  creffes,  horfe-raddifli,  rocambole,  fhalot,  &c. 
He  may  alfo  eat  fea-bifcuit  dipt  in  wine  or  a little 
brandy.  I his  is  not  only  nourifhing,  but  tends  to 
quench  third.  Some  have  been  actually  cured  of  a 
dropfy  by  a total  abftinence  from  all  liquids, . and 
living  entirely  upon  Inch  things  as  are  mentioned 

10  above. 
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above.  If  the  patient  muft  have  drink,  the  Spavv- 
water,  or  Rhenilh  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  in- 
filled in  it,  are  the  belt. 

Exercise  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy. 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he 
ought  to  continue  thefe  exercifes  as  long  as  he  can. 
If  he  is  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  muft  ride  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  and  the  more  violent  the 
motion  fo  much  the  better,  provided  he  can  bear  it. 
H is  bed  ought  to  be  hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apart- 
ments warm  and  dry.  If  he  lives  in  a damp  country, 
he  ought  to  be  removed  into  a dry  one,  and,  if  pof- 
iible,  into  a warmer  climate.  In  a word,  every 
method  Ihould  be  taken  to  promote  the  perforation, 
and  to  brace  the  folids.  For  this  purpofe  it  will  like- 
wife  be  proper  to  rub  the  patient’s  body,  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  with  a hard  cloth,  or  the  flefh- 
brufh  •,  and  he  ought  conftantly  to  wear  flannel  next 
his  Ikin. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  his 

conftitution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on  fud- 
denly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vomits, 
brifk  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote  a dif- 
charge  by  fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half  a drachm 
of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oxy- 
mel  of  fquills,  will  be.  a proper  vomit.  This  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  is  found  neceffary,  three  or  four 
days  intervening  between  the  dofes.  The  patient 
muft  not  drink  much  after  taking  the  vomit,  other- 
wile  he  deftroys  its  effed.  A cup  or  two  of  camo- 
mile-tea will  be  fufficient  to  work  it  off. 

Betwixt  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following;  pure;? : Ta- 
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lap  in  powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tartar  twos 
drachms,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thele  may  be  made 
into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and 
taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  lef  the  patient 
drinks  after  it  the  better  It  he  be  much  griped,  he 
may  take  now  and  then  a cup  of  chicken-broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at -bed- 
time the  following  bolus:  To  four  or  five  grains  of 
camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much  fyrup 
of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a gentle  fweat, 
which  fhould  be  encouraged  by  drinking  now  and 
then  a fmall  cup  of  wine-whey,  with  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  lpirits  of  hartfhorn  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  the 
following  diuretic  infufion  may  likewife  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours  through  the  day. 

Take  juniper  berries,  muftard-feed,  and  horfe- 
radifii,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  afhes  of  broom  half  a 
pound  y infule  them  in  a quart  of  Khenifh.  wine  or 
itrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  ftrain  off 
the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  inruuon,  may 
life  the  decodtion  of  leneka-root,  which  is  both 
diuretic  and  ludorific.  I have  known  an  obftinate 
welfare  a cured  by  an  infufion  of  the  albes  of  broom 
in  wine. 

The  above  courle  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropfy,  if  the  conftitution  be  good  j but  when  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound 
ffete  of  the  vifdera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are  not 
to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fafer  courfe  is 
to  palliate  the Tymptoms  by  the  ufeof  fuch  medicines 
as  promote  the  iecretions,  and  to  fupport  the  patient’s 
ffrength  by  warm  and  nourifhing  cordials. 
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The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman 
who  was  cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a drachm  of 
nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  flie  had 
been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of  fquills 
is  likewife  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight  grains  of  it, 
with  a fcruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given  twice  a-day  in 
a glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon- water.  Bali  fays,  a large 
fpoonful  of  unbruifed  muftard-feed  taken  every  night 
and  morning,  and  drinking  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
the  deco&ion  of  the  tops  of  green  broom  after  it, 
has  performed  a cure  after  other  powerful  medicines 
had  proved  ineffe&ual. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effects  from  cream 
of  tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difcharges 
by  (tool  and  urine,  and  will  at  lead  palliate,  if  it 
does  not  perform  a cure.  The  patient  may  begin  by 
taking  an  ounce  every  fecond  or  third  day,  and  may 
increafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three  ounces, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  quantity  is  not 
however  to  be  taken  at  once,  but  divided  into  three 
or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the 
decodlion  of  feneka-root,  as  directed  above ; or  he 
may  take  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  Mindererus’s  fpiric 
in  a cup  of  wine- whey  three  or  four  times  a-day.  To 
promote  a difcharge  of  urine,  the  following  infudon 
of  the  London  hofpitals  will  likewife  be  beneficial. 

Take  of  zedoary-root,  two  drachms;  dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper-berries  bruifed,  of  each  a 
drachm  ; cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms  ; fait 
of  wormwood,  a drachm  and  a half : infufe  in  an  Eng- 
lifh pint  and  a half  of  old  hock-wine,  and  when  fit 
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for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor.  A wine  glafs  of  it  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

In  the  anafarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and 
legs.  By  this  means  the  water  is  often  difeharged  *, 
but  the  operator  muft  be  cautious  not  to  make  the 
incifions  too  deep-,  they  ought  barely  to  pierce 
through  the  Hein,  and  efpecial  care  muft  be  taken, 
by  fpirituous  fomentations  and  proper  digeftives,  to 
prevent  a gangrene. 

In  an  af cites , when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently 
and  lpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic  me- 
dicines, the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tapping. 
This  is  a very  fimple  and  iafe  operation,  and  would 
often  iucceed,  if  it  were  performed  in  due  time*,  but 
if  it  be  delayed  till  the  humours  are  vitiated,  or  the 
bowels  fpoiled,  by  long  foaking  in  water,  it  can 
hardly  be  expelled  that  any  permanent  relief  will  be 
procured  *. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is 
to  be  put  on  a courfe  of  {lengthening  medicines ; as 
the  Peruvian  bark  the  elixir  of  vitriol ; warm  aro- 
matics, with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  infufed  in 
wine,  and  fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and. 
nourifhing,  fuch  as  is  recommended  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Chapter ; and  he  fhould  take  as  much  exercile 
as  he  can  bear  without  fatigue,  fie  fhould  wear 

# The  very  name  of  an  operation  is  dreadful  to  moft  people, 
and  they  vvilh  to  try  every  thing  before  they  have  recourfe  to  it. 
This  is  the  reafon  why  tapping  lb  feldom  lucceeds  to  our  wilh.  I 
have  had  a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for 
feveral  years,  and  who  ufed  to  eat  her  dinner  as  well  after  the 
operation  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  She  died  at  laft  rather 
worn  out  bv  age  than  by  the  difeafe. 
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flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  make  daily  life  of  the 
flefh-brufh. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

OF  THE  GOUT. 

THERE  is  no  difeafe  which  fhews  the  imper- 
fection of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercife  in  a ftronger  light,  than  the 
gout.  Excefs  and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources  from 
whence  it  originally  fprnng,  and  all  who  would  avoid 
it  mull  be  aElroe  and  temperate . 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things  may 
contribute  to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thofe  who  are 
not,  and  to  induce  a paroxyfm  in  thofe  who  are  fub- 
jeft  to  it  ; as  intenfe  ftudy ; too  free  an  ufe  of  acid 
liquors;  night  - watching ; grief  or  uneafinefs  of 
mind  ; an  obftru&ion  or  defed  of  any  of  the  cufto- 
mary  difcharges,  as  the  menfes,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
perfpiration,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— — rA  fit  of  the  gout  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs,  belching  of 
wind,  a flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vo- 
miting. The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and  de- 
jedion  of  fpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the  limbs, 
with  a fenfation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water  were  palling 
down  the  thigh.'  The  appetite  is  often  remarkably 
keen  a day  or  two  before  the  fit,  and  there  is  a flight 
pain  in  palling  urine,  and  fometimes  an  involuntary 
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fhedding  of  tears.  Sometimes  thefe  fymptoms  are 
much  more  violent,  efpecially  upon  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  fit  ; and  fome  obferve,  that  as  is  the  fever 
which  ufhers  in  the  gout,  fo  will  the  fit  be;  if  the 
fever  be  fhort  and  fharp,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife  ; 
if  it  be  feeble,  long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be 
fuch  alfo.  But  this  obfervation  can  only  hold  with 
refpedt  to  very  regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the 
fpring,  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  following 
manner  i About  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the 
patient  is  feized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe,  ibme- 
times  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the  ancle  or 
calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompanied  with  a 
fenfation  as  if  cold  water  were  poured  upon  the 
part,  which  is  iucceeded  by  a fhivering,  with  fome 
degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain  increafes,  and 
fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot,  the  patient 
feds  all  the  different  kinds  of  torture,  as  if  the  part 
were  ftretched,  burnt,  fqueezed,  gnawed,  or  torn 
in  pieces,  &c.  The  part  at  length  becomes  fo  ex- 
quifitely  fenfible,  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  to  have 
it  touched,  or  even  fuffer  any  perfon  to  walk  acrofs 
the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit : He  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  begins 
to  iwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a little 
moifture.  Towards  morning  he  drops  afleep,  and 
generally  falls  into  a gentle  breathing  fweat.  This 
terminates  the  firff  paroxyfm,  a number  of  which 
continues  a, fit  of  the  gout;  which  is  longer  or 

iliorter  according*  to  the  patient’s  age,  ftrength,  the 
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ieaion  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  body  to 
this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms  however  ge- 
nerally grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the  dif- 
eafe is  carried  off  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  other 
evacuations.  In  iome  patients  this  happens  in  a few 
days-,  in  others,  it  requires  weeks,  and  in  fome, 
months,  to  finifh  the  fit.  Thofe  whom  age  and 
frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have  greatly  debilitated, 
feldom  get  free  of  it  before  the  approach  of  fum- 
mer,  and  fometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced. 

REGIMEN. As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 

known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fhall  confine  our 
obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  his 
diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drink  of  a 
diluting  nature ; but  where  the  conftitution  is  weak* 
and  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  live  high, 
this  is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench.  In  this  cafe  he 
muA  keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and  fhould  take 
frequently  a cup  of  ftrong  negus,  or  a glafs  of  ge- 
nerous wine.  Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  perfpiration  without 
greatly  heating  the  patient.  It  will  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  better  if  a tea-lpoonful  of  Jal  volatile  olecfuyny 
or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  be  put  into  a cup  of  it  twice 
a-day.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tincture  of  gitaiacitm  in 
a large  draught  of  warm  wine-whey.  This  will  great- 
ly promote  perfpiration  through  the  night, 
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As  the  mod  fafe  and  efficacious  method  of  dis- 
charging the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this 
ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the 
afieded  part.  Fpr  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot 
fhould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 
lad  is  mod  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfvver  the 
purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  people  of 
Lancafhire  look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of  fpeciflc  in  the 
gout.  They  wrap  a great  quantity  of  it  about  the 
leg;  and  foot  afFeded,  and  cover  it  with  a fkin  of  foft 
dreflcd  leather.  This  they  fuflfer  to  continue  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  fonnetimes  for  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain  does  not  ceafe.  I 
never  knew  any  external  application  anfwer  fo  well  in 
the  gout.  I have  often  feen  it  applied  when  the  fwellr 
ingy  and  inflammation  were  very  great,  with  violent 
pain,  and  have  found  all  thefe  fymptoms  relieved  by 
it  in  a few  days.  The  wool  which  they  ufe  is  gene- 
rally greafed,  and  carded  or  combed.  They  chufe 
the  lofted  which  can  be  had,  and  feldom  or  never 
remove  it  till  the  fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  like  wife  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
eafy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affeds  the 
mind  didurbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw  the 
gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  external  applications 
that  repel  the  matter  are  to  be  avoided  as  death. 
They  do  not  cure  the  difeafe,  but  remove  it  from  a 
Tafer  to  a more  dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it 
often  proves  fatal.  A fit  of  the  gout  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  Nature’s  method  of  removing  fomething 
that  might  prove  dedrudive  to  the  body,  and  all  that 
we  Can  do,  with  fafety,  is  to  promote  her  intentions, 

and  to  affid  her  in  expelling  the  enemy  in  her  own 
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way.  Evacuations  by  bleeding,  ftool,  &c.  are  like- 
wife  to  be  ufed  with  caution  *,  they  do  not  remove  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  by  weakening 
the  patient  prolong  the  fit : But,  where  the  confti- 
tution  is  able  to  bear  it,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open  by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative 
medicines. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fhorten  a fit  of  the  gout, 
and  fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether  but  notning 
has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to 
the  patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  gral'p  at  any  thing 
that  promifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life 
itfelf  for  a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  reafon 
why  fo  many  infallible  remedies  have  been  propofed 
for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch  numbers  have  loft  their 
lives  by  the  ufe  of  them.  It  would  be  as  prudent  to 
flop  the  fmall-pox  from  rifing,  and  to  drive  them 
into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  repel  the  gouty 
matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon  the  extremities. 
The  latter  is  as  much  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  her- 
felf  from  an  offending  caufe  as  the  former,  and  ought 
equally  to  be  prompted. 

When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  reftlds,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  iaudanum, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time.  This  will  eafe  the 
pain,  procure  reft,  promote  perfpiration,  and  forward 
the  crifis  of  the  difeafe. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
gentle  dofe  or  two  of  the  bluer  tinfiture  of  rhubarb, 
or  fome  other  warm  .ftomachic  purge.  He  fhould 
alio  drink  a weak  infufipn  of  ftomachic  bitters  in 
frnall  wine  or  ale,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  cinna- 
mon, 
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mon,  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The 
diet  at  this  time  fhould  be  light,  but  nourifhing, 
and  gentle  exercife  ought  to  be  taken  on  horfeback, 
or  in  a carriage. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patients  pov/er  to  do 
many  things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  dif- 
order,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fhould  return,  lefs 
fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted  by 
medicine.  I have  frequently  known  the  gout  kept 
off  for  feveral  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other 
aflringent  medicines  •,  but  in  all  the  cafes  where  I had 
occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died  fuddenly, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  for  want  of  a regular  fit  of  the 
gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from  hence,  to  conclude, 
that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to  fome  conflitutions,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  is  rather  falutary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  (top  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can  be  fo 
changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leffen  or  totally 
prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no  danger 
in  following  fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper  regimen, 
as  quite  to  eradicate  this  difeafe ; and  thofe  only  who 
have  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift  in  fuch  a courfe 
have  reafon  to  expedl  a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows  : In  the  firft  place,  mi- 
verfai  temperance.  In  the  next  place  fufficient  exercife  *• 

* Some  make  a fecret  of  curing  the  gout  by  mifcular  exercife . 
This  fecret,  however,  is  as  old  as  Celfus,  who  llrongly  recom- 
mends that  mode  of  cure  ; and  whoever  will  fu'bmit  to  it,  in  the 
fulled  extent,  may  expect  to  reap  folid  and  permanent  advan- 
tages, ; ...  o.:: 
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By  this  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in  an  in- 
dolent  manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil.  1 hefe 
only  can  render  the  humours  wholefome,  and  keep 
them  fo.  Going  early  to  bed,  and  riling  betimes, 
are  alfo  of  great  importance.  It  is  likewife  proper 
to  avoid  night  ftudies,  and  all  intenfe  thought.  i he 
fupper  fhould  be  light,  and  taken  early.  All  ftrong 
liquors,  efpecially  generous  wines  and  four  punch, 
are  to  be  avoided. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  fome  dofes  of  mag- 
nejta  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring  and 
autumn  •,  and  afterwards  a courfe  of  ftomachic  bit- 
ters, as  tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  infufion  of 
gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a deco&ion  of  bur- 
dock root,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infufion  of  any 
wholefome  bitter  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patienr, 
may  be  drank  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  March  and 
Odlober  twice  a-day.  An  ifiue  or  perpetual  blifter 
has  a great  tendency  to  prevent  the  gout.  If  thefe 
were  more  generally  ufed  in  the  decline  of  life,  they 
would  not  only  often  prevent  the  gout,  but  alfo  other 
chronic  maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath^ 
will  find  great  benefit  from  bathing  and  drinking  the 
water.  It  both  promotes  digeflion  and  invigorates 
the  habit. 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during  a 
regular  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  extre- 
mities, and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  parts,  pro- 
per applications,  to  recal  and  fix  ir,  become  abfo- 
lutely  neceflfary,  When  the  gout  affedfs  the  head, 
the  pain  of  the  joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  difap- 
pears,  while  either  lev  ere  head-ach,  drowfinefs,  trem- 
bling, giddinefs,  convulfions,  or  delirium  come  on. 

When 
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When  it  leizes  the  lungs,  great  oppreffion,  with 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  enfue.  If  it  at- 
tacks the  ftomach,  extreme  ficknefs,  vomiting, 
anxiety,  pain  in  the  epigaflric  region,  and  total  lofs 
of  ftrength,  will  fucceed. 

\\  hen  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every 
method  muft  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet  They 
mull  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  acrid 
cataplalms  applied  to  the  foies,  Blillering-plafters 
ought  likewile  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles  or  calves 
of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo 
neceflary,  and  warm  flomachic  purges.  The  pa- 
tient ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  molt  part,  if  there 
be  any  iigns  of  inflammation,  and  ffiould  be  very 
careful  not  to  catch  cold. 

If  it  attacks  the  flomach  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  the 
moll  warm  cordials  are  neceflary  j as  itrong  wine 
boded  up  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices ; cinnamon- 
water  ; peppermint-water ; and  even  brandy  or  rum. 
1 he  patient  fhould  keep  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to 
promote  a fweat  by  drinking  warm  liquors ; and  if 
lie  Ihoidd  be  troubled  with  a naufea,  or  inclination 
to  vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile-tea,  or  any  thing 
that  will  make  him  vomit  freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imitates 
gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  a 
decoction  of  marffi-mallows,  and  to  have  the  parts 
fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient  clyfler 
ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards  an  opiate. 
If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  decodion. 

Persons  who  have  had  the  gout  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to  them 

about 
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about  the  time  when  they  have  reafon  to  expert  a 
return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many  other  dif- 
orders,  and  by  being  miftaken  for  them,  and  treated 
improperly,  is  often  diverted  from  its  regular  courfe, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life. 

Those  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from 
their  conftitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  reafon 
to  expedt  it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circumfpecft 
with  regard  to  its  firlt  approach.  If  the  difeafe,  by 
wrong  condudt  or  improper  medicines,  be  diverted 
from  its  proper  courfe,  the  miferable  patient  has  a 
chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented  with  head-achs, 
coughs,  pains  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ; and  to 
fall,  at  laft,  a vidtim  to  its  attack  upon  fome  of  the 
more  noble  parts. 

bios  10  wfni  fi  n nw  noimn-'Xii  ti  * *> 
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This  difeafe  has  often  a refemblance  to  the  sor.t. 
It  generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain, 
and  is  fometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and 
fwelling.  It  is  moll  common  in  the  fpring,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diftinguifhed 
into  acute  and  chronic  •,  or  the  rheumatifm  with  and 
without  a fever. 

CAUSES. The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  are 

frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fe- 
ver ; viz . an  obftrudted  perfpiration,  the  immoderate 
ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  like.  Sudden  changes 
ot  the  weather,  and  all  quick  tranfitions  from  heat  to 
cold,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  the  rheumatifm.  The 
moil  extraordinary  cafe  of  a rheumatifm  that  I ever 
faw,  where  almoft  every  joint  of  the  body  was  dif- 
l7  tor  ted. 
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torted,  was  a man  who  ufed  to  work  one  part  of  the 
day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of  it  in  the 
water.  Very  obftinate  rheumatifms  have  likewife 
been  brought  on  by  perlons  not  accuftomed  to  it, 
allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long  wet.  The  fame 
effects  are  often  produced  by  wet  clothes,  damp  beds, 
fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  travelling  in 
the  night,  &c . 

The  rheumatifm  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
excefiive  evacuations,  or  the  iloppage  of  cuflomary 
difcharges.  It  is  often  the  effedt  of  chronic  difeafes, 
which  vitiate  the  humours  ; as  the  fcurvy,  the  lues 
venerea*  obftinate  autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  cold,  damp,  marfhy 
countries.  It  is  moft  common  amongft  the  poorer 
fort  of  peafants,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low  damp 
houfes,  and  eat  coarl'e  unwholefome  food,  which 
contains  but  little  nourifhment,  and  is  not  eafily  di- 
gefted. 

SYMPTOMS. The  acute  rheumatifm  com- 

monly begins  with  wearinefs,  fhivering,  a quick 
pulfe,  reftleflnefs,  thirft,  and  other  lymptoms  of 
fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying 
pains,  which  are  increafed  by  the  leaft  motion.  Thefe 
at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often  affedled 
with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood  be  let  in 
this  dileafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame  appearance  as  in 
the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflam- 
matory fever.  If  he  be  young  and  ftrong,  bleeding 
is  necefiary,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to  the 

exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  likewife  to 

be 
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be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  cool  opening 
liquors;  as  decoctions  of  tamarinds,  cream  tartar 
whey,  fenna  tea,  and  the  like.  Ihe  diet  fhould  be 
light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  confiding  chiefly  of 
roafted  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  weak  chicken  broth. 
After  the  feverifh  fymptoms  have  abated,  if  the  pain 
ftill  continues,  the  patient  muft  keep  his  bed,  and 
take  fuch  things  as  promote  perfpiration ; as  wine- 
whey,  with  fpiritus  Mindereri , &c.  He  may  likewile 
take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed-time,  in  a cup  of  wine- 
whey,  a drachm  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  gum  guaiacum  in  powder. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has 
often  an  exceeding  good  effedt.  The  patient  may 
either  be  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have 
cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affected. 
Great  care  muft  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch  cold 
after  bathing. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  lome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
fhoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom 
any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe.  Perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  moft  fubjedl  to  the  chronic 
rheumatifm.  In  fuch  patients  it  often  proves  ex- 
tremely obflinate,  and  fometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fhould  be 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  diluting 
diet,  confifting  chiefly  of  vegetable  fubftances,  as 
Hewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants  or  goofe- 
berries  boiled  in  milk,  is  moft  proper.  Arbuthnot 
fays,  “ If  there  be  a fpecific  in  aliment  for  the  rheu- 
matifm, it  is  certainly  whey ; ” and  adds,  “ That  he 

knew 
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knew  a perfcn  fubjed  to  this  difeafe,  who  could  neve? 
be  cured  by  any  orher  method  but  a diet  of  whey 
and  bread.”  He  likewife  fays,  “ That  cream  of 
tartar  in  water  gruel,  taken  for  feveral  days,  will 
cafe  rheumatic  pains  confiderably.”  This  I have  often 
experienced,  but  found  it  always  more  efficacious 
when  joined  with  gum  guaiacum,  as  already  directed. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  the  dole  formerly 
mentioned  twice  a-day,  and  likewife  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  volatile  tindure  of  gum  guaiacum,  at  bed- 
time, in  wine-whey. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obftinate,  and  the  patient’s 
ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be  omitted 
for  a few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At  the  lame 
time  leeches  or  a bliftering-plafter  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  affeded.  What  I have  generally  found  an- 
fwer  better  than  either  of  thefe,  in  obftinate  fixed 
rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm  plafter *.  1 have  like- 

wile  known  a plafter  of  durgundy  pitch  worn  for 
fome  time  on  the  part  affeded  give  great  relief  in 
rheumatic  pains.  My  ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander of  Edinburgh,  lays,  he  has  frequently  cured 
very  obftinate  rheumatic  pains  by  rubbing  the  part 
affeded  with  tincture  of  camharides.  When  the  com- 
mon tindure  did  not  fucceed,  lie  tiled  it  of  a double 
or  treble  ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affeded 
is  likewife  often  very  beneficial,  and  is  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  the  application  of  leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to 
medicines  for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  ft  ill  to  be 

* b'ce  Appendix,  Warm  Plafter. 

perfifted 
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per  filled  in.  Perfons  who  are  fubjedt  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  ac- 
count in  ufing  medicines,  whether  they  be  imme- 
diately aflfedted  with  the  difeafe  or  not.  The  chronic 
rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the  gout  in  this  refpedt* 
that  the  mod  proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to  ex- 
tirpate it,  is  when  the  patient  is  mod  free  from  the 
cjiforder. 

I o thole  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I would 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock 
in  Derbyfhire.  Thefe  iiave  ofcen,  to  my  knowledge, 
cured  very  obdinate  rheumatifms,  and  are  always 
fafe  either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheumatifm 
is  complicated  with  fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is 
not  feldom  the  cafe,  the  Harrovygate  waters,  and 
thofe  of  Moffat  are  proper.  They  diouid  likewife  be 
drank  and  tiled  as  a warm  bath. 

There  are  ieveral  of  our  own  domedic  plants 
which  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheu- 
matifm. One  of  the  * bed  is  the  white  wiufiard.  A. 
table-fpoonful  of  the  feed  of  this  plant  may  be  taken 
twice  cr  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  water  or  fmall 
wine.  The  water-trefoil  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  in 
this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufcd  in  wine  or  ale,  or 
drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground-ivy,  camomile, 
and  feveral^  other  bitters,  are  alio  beneficial,  and 
may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No  benefit  how- 
ever is  to  be  expected  from  thefe,  tinlefs  they  be 
taken.  for  a confiderable  time.  Excellent  medicines 
are  often  defpifed  in  this  difeafe,  becaufe  they  do  not 
perrorm  an  immediate  cure ; whereas  nothing  would 
be  moie  certain  than  their  efFedt,  were  they  duly 
P t of  perf.  verance  in  the  ufe  of 

1 fnedi- 
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medicines  is  one  rcafon  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo 
ieldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures 
the  rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  riding 
on  horfeback,  and  wearing  flannel  next  the  ikin. 
Iffues  are  likewife  very  proper,  efpecially  in  chronic 
cafes.  If  the  pain  a'.leits  the  Ihou-klers,  an  ifTue 
may  be  made  in  the  arm  •,  but  if  it  alFects  the  loins, 
it  flrould  be  put  in  the  leg,  or  thigh. 

Persons  afflifted  with  the  feurvy  are  very  lubjeft 
to  rheumatic  complaints.  The  belt  medicines  in  this 
cafe  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  J hefe  may 
either  be  taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the  patient 
inclines.  An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  mfufed  in  a 
bottle  of  wine ; and  one,  two,  or  three  wine  glahcs 
of  it  taken  daily,  as  (hall  be  found  neceflhry  for 
keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In  cales  where  the 
bark  itfelf  proves  fufficiently  purgative,  the  rhubarb 
may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjecT  to  frequent  attacks  of  the 
rheumatifm  ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm 
fituation,  to  avoid  the  night-air,  wet  clothes,  and 
wet  feet,  as  much  as  poffible.  Their  clothing  Ihouid 
be  warm,  and  they  Ihouid  wear  flannel  next  their 
Ikin,  and  make  frequent  ufe  of  the  flem-biulh. 
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OF  THE  SCURVY. 

HIS  difeafe  prevails’  chiefly  in  cold  northern 

X countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations, 
near  large  marlhes,  or  great  quantities  of  ftagnating 
water.  Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy  dif- 
pofition,  are  moft  fubjeft  to  it.  It  proves  often  fatal 
to  iailors  on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  fhips  that 
are  not  properly  ventilated,  have  many  people  on 
board,  or  where  cleanlinefs  is  neglected. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies 
into  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they 
differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is 

called  the  land  fcurvy , however,  is  feldom  attended 
with  thofe  highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in 
patients  who  have  been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we 
prelume,  are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of 
cxercile,  and  the  unwholefome  food  eat  by  Tailors  on 

• ong  voyages,  than  to  any  fpecific  difference  in  the 

difeafe. 

CAUSES. The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 

moift  air;  by  the  long  ufe  of  faked  or  fmoke-dried 
provifions,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of 
digeflion,  and  affords  little  nourifhment.  It  may 
alfo  proceed  from  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations; as  the  menfes^  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  &c. 
It  is  fometimes  owing  to  a hereditary  taint,  in  which 
cafe  a very  fmall  caufe  will  excite  the  latent  diforder. 
Grier,  fear,  and  other  depreffing  paffions,  have  a 
great  tendency  both  to  excite  and  aggravate  this  dif- 

F f a eafe. 


neglect  of  cleanlinefs  ; bad  clothing  ; the  want  of 
proper  exercile  ; confined  air  ; unwholefome  food  ; 
or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens  the  body,  or 
vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  may  be  known 

by  unufual  wearinefs,  hcavinds,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  efpeciaily  after  motion  ; rottennefs  of  the 
gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  (lighted  touch  ; 
a (linking  breath  ; frequent  bleeding  at  the  noie  ; 
crackling  of  the  joints ; difficulty  of  walking  ; fome- 
times  a dwelling  and  fometimes  a falling  away  of  the 
]Co-s,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow,  or  violet- 
coloured  Ipots  *,  the  face  is  generally  of  a paie  or 
leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  other  fymp- 
toms  come  on  ; as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth,  haemor- 
rhages, or  difeharges  of  blood  from  different  parts 
of  the  body,  foul  obftihate  ulcers,  pains  in  various 
parts,  efpeciaily  about  the  bread,  dry  fcaly  eruptions 
all  over  the  body,  &c.  At  lad  a waiting  or  hedfcic 
fever  comes  on,  and  the  mferabls  patient  is  often 
carried  off  by  a dyfentery,  a diarrhoea,  a drop fy,  the 
pally,  fainting  fits,  or  a mortification  of  ibme  of  the 

bowels. 

CURE. We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  did 

eafe  but  by  purfuing  a plan  directly  oppofice  to  that 
which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated 
date  of  the  humours,  occasioned  by  enois  in 
diet,  air,  cr  exercife  *,  and  this  cannot  be  removed 
but’ by  a proper  attention  to  thefe  important  ar- 
ticles. 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold, 

damp,  or  confined  air,  he  ffiould  be  removed,  as 
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foon  as  poffible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately 
'warm  one.  If  there  is  realon  to  believe  that  the 
dileale  proceeds  from  a iedentary  life,  or  deprefling 
pafiions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  muft  take 
daily  as  much  exercife  in  the  open  air  as  he  can  bear, 
and  his  mind  fhculd  be  diverted  by  cheerful  com- 
pany and  other  anuifements.  Nothing  has  a greater 
tendency  either  to  prevent,  or  remove  this  dihafe, 
than  conftant  cheerfulnels  and  good  humour.  But 
this,  alas  ! is  fcldom  the  lot  of  perfons  affi idled  with 
the  fcurvy ; they  are  generally  lurly,  peevifb,  and 
morofe. 

When  the  fcurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long 
ufe  of  faked  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables  * as  oranges, 
apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water-  creffcs, 

fcurvy-grafs,  brook-lime,  <kc.  The  ufe  of  thefe, 
with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  frefh  beer  or 
cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a fcurvy  of  this 
kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced  ; but  to 
have  this  efredt,  they  muft  be  per  filled  in  for  a con-, 
fiderable  time.  When  frefh  vegetables  cannot  be 
obtained,  pickled  or  preferved  ones  may  be  ufed  i 
and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  the  chymical  acids.  All  the  patient’s  food  and 
drink  [houid  in  this  cafe  be  fharpened  with  cream 
of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of 
fea-falt. 

These  things  however  will  more  certainly  prevent 
than  cure  the  fcurvy  •,  for  which  reafon  lea-faring 
people,  efpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought  to  lay  in 
plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  goofeberries,  and 
many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept  a long  time  by 
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pickling , preferving , &c.  and  when  thefe  fail,  the  chy- 
mical  acids,  recommended  above,  which  will  keep  for 
any  length  of  time,  may  be  ufed.  We  have  reafon  to 
believe,  if  fhips  were  well  ventilated,  had  good  (lore 
of  fruits,  greens,  cyder,  See.  laid  in,  and  if  proper 
regard  were  paid  to  cleanlinefs  and  warmth,  that  Tai- 
lors would  be  the  mod  healthy  people  in  the  world, 
and  would  feldom  fuffer  either  from  the  feurvy  or  pu- 
trid fevers,  which  are  To  fatal  to  that  ufeful  fet  of 
men  •,  but  it  is  too  much  the  temper  of  fuch  people 
to  defpife  all  precaution  ; they  will  not  think  of  any 
calamity  till  it  overtakes  them,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
ward  off  the  blow. 

It  mud  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we  are 
fpeaking  of*,  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  of  their 
employers  to  make  it  for  them  *,  and  no  man  ought 
tjo  engage  in  a long  voyage  without  having  thele  ar- 
ticles lc  cured. 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  eftedh  in  the 
land-fcurvy  from  a milk  diet.  This  preparation  of 
Nature  is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  proper- 
ties, which  of  all  others  is  the  mod  fit  for  redoring  a 
decayed  conditution,  and  removing  that  particular 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  which  ieems  to  conduute 
the  very  elfence  of  the  leurvy,  and  many  other  difeafes. 
But  people  defpife  this  wholefome  and  nourhhing 
food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap,  and  devour  with  greedi- 
nefs,  flefh,  and  fermented  liquors,  while  milk  is  only 
deemed  fit  for  their  hogs. 

The  mod  proper  drink  in  the  feurvy  is  whey  or 
butter-milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  had,  found  cy- 
der, perry,  or  fpruce-beer,  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has 
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likewife  been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  fcuivy, 
and  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the 
longeft  voyage.  A deco£tion  of  the  tops  of  tne 
fpruce  fir  is  likewife  proper.  It  may  be  drank  in  the 
quantity  of  an  Englifh  pint  twice  a-day.  Tai -water 
may  be  ufed  for  the  lame  purpofe,  or  decoctions  of 
any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables-,  as  faifapa- 
rilia,  marlh-mallow  roots,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  bit- 
ter plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  Idler  centaury,  marfh- 
trefoil,  &c.  are  likewife  beneficial.  I have  feen  the 
peafants  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  exprefs  the  juice  of 
the  laft-mentioned  plant,  and  drink  it  with  good  dFedt 
in  thole  foul  fcorbutic  eruptions  with  which  they  are 
often  troubled  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

HARROWGATE-water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  the  land-fcurvy.  I have  often  feen  patients  who 
had  been  reduced  to  the  molt  deplorable  condi- 
tion by  this  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chaly- 
beate-water may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage,  eipeci- 
ally  with  a view  to  brace  the  ftomach  after  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  which,  though  it  fharpens  the 
appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion.  » 

A slight  degree  of  feurvy  may  be  carried  off  by 
frequently  fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter- 
orange,  or  a lemon.  When  the  difeafe  affe&s  the  gums 
only,  this  pra&ice,  if  continued  for  fome  time,  will  ge- 
nerally carry  it  off.  We  would  however  recommend 
the  bitter-orange  as  greatly  preferable  to  lemon  it 
fee  ms  to  be  as  good  a medicine,  and  is  not  near  io 
hurtful  to  the  ftomach.  Perhaps  our  own  forrel  may 
be  little  inferior  to  either  of  them. 
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All  kinds  of  fa.Ila.ci  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and 
ought  to  be  eat  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  lettuce, 
parfley,  celery,  endive,  radilh,  dandelion,  &c.  It  is 
amazing  to  fee  how  foon  frefh  vegetables  in  the  fpring 
cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foulnefs  which 
is  upon  their  fldns.  It  is  reaibnable  to  fuppofe  that 
their  effecls  would  be  as  great  upon  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  were  they  ufed  in  proper  quantity  for  a fufficienc 
length  of  time. 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  efieds  in  fcorbutic 
complaints  of  very  long  Handing,  from  the  ufe  of  a 
dec:  dion  of  the  roots  of  water-dock.  It  is  ufually 
made  by  boiling  a pound  of  the  frelh  root  in  fix 
Englidi  pints  of  water,  till  about  one-third  of  it  be 
conlumed.  The  dofe  is. from  half  a pint  to  a whole 
pint  of  the  decodion  every  day.  But  in  all  the  cafes 
where  I have  feen  it  prove  beneficial,  it  was  made 
much  ilronger,  and  drank  in  larger  quantities.  The 
fa  felt  way,  however,  is  for  the  patient  to  begin  with 
imdl  dofes,  and  increafe  them  both  in  ftrength  and 
quantity  as  he  finds  his  Itomach  will  bear  it.  It  rnuft 
be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time.  I have  known  fome 
take  it  for  many  months,  and  have  been  told  of  others 
who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral  years,  before  they  were 
fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but  who,  nevertheless,  were 
cured  by  it  at  length. 

I he  Leprosy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this 
country  long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a- kin  to 
the  fcurvy.  Perhaps  its  appearing  fo  feldom  now, 
may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eatinc* 

tD 

more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living  more 
upon  tea,  and  other  diluting  diet,  ufing  lefs  faked 
meat,  being  more  cleanly,  better  lodged  and  clothed, 
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&c. — For  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  we  would  recom- 
mend the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and  medicine  as  in  the 
fcurvy. 
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This  difeafe  chiefly  affedls  the  glands,  efpecialiv 
thofe  of  the  neck.  Children  and  young  perfons  of 
a fedentary  life  are  very  fubjedt  to  ic.  It  is  one  of 
thofe  difeafes  which  may  be  removed  by  proper  regi- 
men, but  feldom  yields  to  medicine.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  cold,  damp,  marfhy  countries  are  molt  liable 
to  the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES.  This  difeafe  may  proceed  from 

a hereditary  taint,  from  a fcrophulous  nurfe,  &c. 
Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  fickly 
parents  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  greatly  injured 
by  the  pox,  or  other  chronic  dileales,  are  apt  to  be 
affeaed  with  the  fcrophula.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
i!om  inch  difeafes  as  weaken  the  habit  or  vitiate  the 
humours,  as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  External 
injuries,  as  blows,  briliies,  and  the  like,  fometimes 
produce  fcrophulous  ulcers ; but  we  have  realon  to 
believe,  when  this  happens,  that  there  has  been  a 
predifpofition  in  the  habit  to  this  difeafe.  In  fliort, 
whatever  tends  to  vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the 
fouds,  paves  the  way  to  the  icrophula  ; as  thg  want 
of  proper  exercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined 
air,  unwholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  uk  of 
poor,  weak,  watery  aliments,  the  negledl  of  clcan- 
dneis,  occ.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  dif. 
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cafe  in  children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  long 
•wet  *. 

SYMPTOMS. At  firft  fmall  knots  appear 

under  the  chin  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gradually 
increafe  in  number  and  fize,  till  they  form  one  large 
hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for  a long  time 
without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break,  it  only 
dilcharges  a thin  fames , or  watery  humour.  Other 
parts  of  the  body  are  likewife  liable  to  its  attack,  as 
the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet5  hands,  eyes,  breads,  &c. 
Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt  from  it.  It  often 
affedts  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleen  ; and  I have  fre- 
quently feen  the  glands  of  the  myfentery  greatly  en- 
larged by  it. 

Those  obftinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  with  fweliing,  and  little  or  no  rednefs, 
are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom  difcharge 
good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure. 
The  white  fwellings  of  the  joints  feem  likewife  to  be 
of  this  kind.  They  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  a 
fuppuration,  and  when  opened  they  only  difcharge  a 
thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a more  general  fymptom  ot  the 
fcrophula  than  a fweliing  of  the  upper  lip  and  nofe. 

REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a 

great  meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to  be 
generous  and  nourifhing,  but  at  the  fame  time  light 
and  of  eafy  digeftion  •,  as  well  fermented  bread,  niade 
of  found  grain,  the  flefh  and  broth  of  young  animals, 
with  how  and  then  a glafs  of  generous  wine,  or 
good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not 

* The  fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  rickets,  is  found  to  prevail 
in  large  manufacturing  towns,  where  people  live  grofs,  and  lead 
fedentary  lives. 
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too  cold,  and  the  patient  fhoukl  take  as  much  exer- 
cife  as  he  can  bear.  This  is  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance. Children  who  have  enough  of  exercife  are  fel- 
dom  troubled  with  the  lcrophula. 

MEDICINE. The  vulgar  are  remarkably  cre- 

dulous with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula,  many 
of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal  touch, 
that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  truth  is,  we  know 
but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
and  where  reafon  or  medicines  fail,  fuperftition 
always  comes  in  their  place.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
difeafes.  which  are  the  moil  difficult  to  underftand,  we 
generally  hear  of  the  greateft  number  of  miraculous 
cures  being  performed.  Here,  however,  the  decep- 
tion is  eafily  accounted  for.  The  fcrophula,  at  a 
certain  period  of  life,  often  cures  of  itfelf ; and,  if 
the  patient  happens  to  be  touched  about  this  time, 
the  cure  is  imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to  Nature, 
who  is  really  the  phyfician.  In  the  fame  way  the  in- 
figniftcant  noftrums  of  quacks  and  old  women  often 
gain  applaufe  when  they  deferve  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cuftom 
of  plying  children  in  the  fcrophula  with  ftrong  pur- 
gative medicines.  People  imagine  it  proceeds  from 
humours  which  muft  be  purged  off,  without  con- 
fidering,  that  thefe  purgatives  increafe  the  debility, 
and  aggravate  the  difeafe.  It  has  indeed  been  found, 
that  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  for  fome  time, 
efpecially  with  fea- water,  has  a good  effect ; but  this 
fhoukl  only  be  given  in  grofs  habits,  and  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  molt  two  (tools 
every  day. 
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Bati-hng  in  the  fait  water  has  likewife  a very  good 
effect,  efpecially  in  the  warm  leafon.  I have  often 
known  a courfe  of  bathing  in  fait  water,  and  drinking 
it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open, 
cure  a fcrophula,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  When  fait  water  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  freih  water,  and  his 
body  kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  ana  water, 
or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  fait- water, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  cold 
bath  may  be  ufed  in  Runnier,  and  the  bark  in  winter. 
To  an  adult  half  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  may 
be  given,  in' a glafs  of  red  wine,  four  or  five  times  a- 
ciay.  Children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  take  it  in  fubftance, 
may  ufc  the  decoction  made  in  the  following’ manner  : 

Boil  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  and  a drachm  of 
Winter’s  bark,  both  grofsly  powdered,  in  an  Englifh 
quart  of  water  to  a pint : towards  the  end  half  an 
ounce  of  fliced  liquorice-root,  and  a handful  of  rai- 
lins  may  be  added,  which  will  both  render  the  decoc- 
tion lefs  difacrreeable,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of 
the  bark.  The  liquor  mud  be  drained,  and  two, 
three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  given  three  times  a-day. 

The  Moffat  and  Harrovvgate  waters,  efpecially 
the  latter,  are  likewife  very  proper  medicines  in  the 
fcrophula.  They  ought  not  however  to  be  drank  in 
large  quantities,  but  fhould  be  taken  fo  as  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open,  and  mud  be  ufed  for  a confi- 
derable  time. 

The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  advan- 
ce in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a general 

rule. 
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rule,  that  the  Tea- water  is  moft  proper  before  theie 
are  any  (uppuration  or  iymptoms  of  tales  \ the  i e- 
ruvian  bark,  when  there  are  running  fores,  and  a de- 
gree of  hedtic  fever  ; and  the  hemlock  in  old  in- 
veterate cales,  approaching  to  the  lcirrhous  or  can- 
cerous (fate.  Either  the  extract  or  the  frefh  juice  of 
this  plant  may  be  tiled.  I he  dole  muff  be  fmail  at 
fil'd,  and  increafed  gradually  as  far  as  the  domach  is 
able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  life.  Before 
the  tumour  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to 
it,  unlefs  a piece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep  it 
warm.  After  it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with 
fome  digeftive  ointment.  What  I have  always  found 
to  anfwer  bed,  was  the  yellow  bafdicon  mixed  with 
about  a fixth  or  eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  red 
precipitate  of  mercury.  The  fore  may  be  dreficd 
with  this  twice  a-day  j and  if  it  be  very  fungous,  and 
does  not  diged  well,  a larger  proportion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though 
they  do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  delpifed.  If  the 
patient  can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  arrives 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great  chance  to  get 
well ; but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this  time,  in  all 
probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  vvh’ch  parents  are  fo  apt  to 
communicate  to  their  ofLpring  as  the  fcrophuh,  for 
which  reafon  people  ought  to  beware  of  marrying 
into  families  afire&ed  with  this  difeafe. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  the  icrophula,  we 
mud  refer  the  reader  to  the  oblervations  on  nurfing, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
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Though  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated 
by  infection,  yet  it  feldom  prevails  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanlinels,  frefh  air,  and  wholefome  diet. 
It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery  puftules, 
firft  about  the  wrifts,  or  between  the  fingers ; after- 
wards it  affeds  the  arms,  legs,  thighs,  &c.  Thefe 
puftules  are  attended  with  an  intolerable  itching,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  patient  is  warm  a-bed,  or  fits  by  the 
fire.  Sometimes  indeed  the  fkin  is  covered  with  large 
blotches  or  fcabs,  and  at  other  times  with  a white 
fcurr,  or  lcaly  eruption.  This  lait  is  called  the  dry 
itch,  and  is  the  molt  difficult  to  cure. 

1 he  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  negled,  or  improper  treat- 
ment. If  it  be  luffered  to  continue  too  long,  it  may 
vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  •,  and,  if  it  be 
fuddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacuations,  it 
may  occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the  vifcera,  or 
other  internal  diforders. 

The  befl  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is  fill, 
phur,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. The  parts  moft  affected  may  be  rubbed 
with  an  ointment  made  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  two 
ounces;  crude  fal  ammoniac  finely  powdered  two 
drachms ; hog’s  lard,  or  butter,  four  ounces.  If  a 
fcruple  or  halt  a drachm  of  the  effence  of  lemon  be 
added,  it  will  entirely  take  away  the  difagreeable 
fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  this  may  be 
rubbed  upon  the  extremities,  at  bed-time,  twice  or 
thrice  a- week.  It  is  feldom  neceflary  to  rub  the  whole 
i 8 body ; 
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body  *,  but  when  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  all  at 
once,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  ilop  too 
many  pores  at  the  fame  time. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habir,  to  bleed  or  take  a purge 
or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during  the  ufe  of 
it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as  m^ch  or  the 
flower  of  brimffone  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a little 
treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep  the  body  gently 
open.  He  fhouid  beware  of  catching  cold,  Ihould 
wear  more  clothes  than  uiual,  and  take  every  thing 
warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the  linen  excepted,  ought: 
to  be  worn  all  the  time  of  ufing  the  ointment  *,  and 
fuch  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while  the  patient  was 
under  the  difeafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs 
they  have  been  fumigated  with  brimitone,  and  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  otherwife  they  will  communicate 
the  infection  anew  *. 

I never  knew  brimdone,  when  ufed  as  directed 
above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch  •,  and  I have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that,  if  duly  perfided  in,  it  never  will  fail  j 
but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanlinefs 
neglefled,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder  returns. 
The  quantity  of  ointment  mentioned  above  will  gene- 
rally be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  one  perfon ; but,  if 
any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  Ihould  appear  again,  the 

* Sir  John  Pringle  obferves  that,  though  this  difeafe  may 
£«em  trifling,  there  is  no  one  in  the  ar my  that  is  more  trouble- 
fome  to  cure,  as  the  infedion  often  lurks  in  clothes.  See . ■ anti 
breaks  out  a fecond,  or  even  a third  time.  The  fame  incoa- 
veniency  occurs  in  private  families,  nnlefs  particular  regard  zs 
paid  to  the  changing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes*  which  lafi  is 
by  no  means  an  eafy  operation. 
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medicine  may  be  repeated.  It  is  both  more  fa fe  and 
efficacious  when  perfifted  in  for  a confiderable  time, 
than  when  a large  quantity  is  applied  at  once.  As 
moft  people  diflike  the  fmell  of  fulphur,  they  may 
ufe,  in  its  place,  the  powder  of  white  hellebore  root 
made  up  into  an  ointment,  in  the  fame  manner,  which 
will  leldom  fail  to  cure  the  itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they 
take  other  eruptions  for  the  itch  •,  as  the  ftoppacre  of 
thefe  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences.  Many 
of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children  are  liable, 
have  a near  refemblance  to  this  difeafe  j and  I have- 
often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rubbed  with 
greafy  ointments  that  made  thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fud- 
denly  in,  which  Nature  had  thrown  out  to  preferve 
the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  fome  other  malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool  hardy 
as  to  waffi  the  parts  affe&ed  with  a ftrong  folution  of 
the  corrofive  lublimate.  Others  ufe  the  mercurial 
ointment,  without  taking  the  lead  care  either  to  avoid 
cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  obferve  a proper  regi- 
men. The  confequences  of  fuch  conduct  may  be 
eaftly  gueffed.  I have  known  even  the  mercurial 
girdles  produce  tragical  effects,  and  would  advife 
every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health,  to  beware  how 
he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  never  to  be  ufed  as 
a medicine  without  the  greateit  care.  Ignorant  people 
look  upon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of  charm,  without 
confidering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchief  is  done  bv  ufiiiff 

j o 

mercurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing 
vermin  ; yet  it  is  unneceffary  for  either : The  for- 
1 5 ' mer 
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frier  may  be  always  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur, 
and  the  latter  will  never  be  found  where  due  regard 
is  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

Those  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe 
ought  to  beware  of  infe&ed  perfons,  to  ule  whole- 
fome  food,  and  to  ftudy  univerlal  cleanlinefs 


CHAP.  XL. 

OF  T FI  E ASTHMA. 

THE  afthma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  fel- 
dom  admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline 
of  life  are  moil  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguifhed  into 
the  moift  and  dry,  or  humoural  and  nervous.  The 
former  is  attended  with  expectoration  or  /pitting  ; but 
in  the  latter  the  patient  feldom  fpits,  unlefs  fometimes 
a little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere  force  of  coughing. 

CAUSES. The  afthma  is  fometimes  heredi- 

tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  formation 
ol  the  bread  ; the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  taken 
into  the  lungs;  violent  exercife,  efpecially  running; 
the  obftrudion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  as  the 
menfes,  haemorrhoids,  &c.  the  fudden  retrocefiion 

* The  itch  is  now  by  cleanlinefs  banifhed  from  every  genteel 
family  in  Britain.  It  ftill  however  prevails  among  the  poorer  fort 

of  peafantsin  Scotland,  and  among  the  manufacturers  in  England. 

Thefe  are  not  only  fufficient  to  keep  the  feeds  of  the  difeafe  alive, 
but  to  fpread  the  infedion  among  others.  It  were  to  be  wiihed 
that  fome  effedual  method  could  be  devifed  for  extirpating  it  al- 
together. Several  country  clergymen  have  told  me,  that  by  get- 
ting iuch  as  were  infeded  cured,  and  itrongly  recommending  an 
attention  to  cleanlinefs,  they  have  banifhed  the  itch  entirely  out 
e dieir  pa;  iflie.-).  Why  might  not  others  do  the  fame  ? 


of 
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of  the  gout,  or  (hiking  in  of  eruptions,  as  the  fmall* 
pox,  meafles,  &c.  violent  paffions  of  the  mind,  as 
Hidden  fear,  or  furprife.  In  a word,  the  difeafe  may 
proceed  from  any  caule  that  either  impedes  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  prevents 
their  being  duly  expanded  by  the  air. 

SY  M P T O M S. An  afthma  is  known  by  a 

quick  laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed with  a ‘kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great  that  the  patient 
is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  ered  pofture,  otherwise  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  fuffocated.  A fit  or  paroxyfm  of 
the  afthma  generally  happens  after  a perfon  has  been 
expofed  to  cold  eafterly  winds,  or  has  been  abroad 
in  thick  fosmy  weather,  or  has  got  wet,  or  continued 
long  in  a damp  place  under  ground,  ccc. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  ufhered  in  with  lift- 
leffnefs,  want  of  deep,  hoarfenefs,  a cough,  belching 
of  wind,  a lenle  of  heavinels  about  the  breaft,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing.  To  thefe  fucceed  heat,  fever, 
pain  of  the  head,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  great  oppreffion 
of  the  breaft,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a weak  and 
fometimes  intermitting  pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of 
tears,  bilious  vomitings.  8cc.  All  the  fymptoms  grow 
worfe  towards  night ; the  patient  is  eaiier  when  up 
than  in  bed,  and  is  very  defirous  of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light, 

and  of  eafy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  roafted,  and  the  flcfh  of  young  animals  to 
that  of  old.  All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to 
fwell  in  the  ftomach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  pud- 
dings, white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled,  or 
loaded,  are  proper.  Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds, 

efpecially 
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especially  malt-liquor,  are  hurtful.  The  patient 
fhould  eat  a very  light  fupper,  or  rather  none  at  all, 
and  fhould  never  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  long  coftive. 
His  clothing  fhould  be  warm,  efpecially  in  the  win- 
ter-feafon.  As  all  diforders  of  the  bread  are  much 
relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  promoting 
the  perfpiration,  a flannel  fnirt  or  waiftcoat,  and 
thick  fhoes,  will  be  of  lingular  fervice. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the  aflhma 
as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Aflhmatic  people 
can  feldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy  air  of  a large 
town,  or  the  fharp,  keen  atmolphere  of  a bleak  hilly- 
country;  a medium  therefore  between  thefe  is  to  be 
chofen.  The  air  near  a large  town  is  often  better 
than  at  a diftance,  provided  the  patient  be  removed 
fo  far  as  not  to  be  affeded  by  the  fmoke.  Some 
aflhmatic  patients  indeed  breathe  eafier  in  town  than 
in  the  country ; but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpecially 
in  towns  where  much  coal  is  burnt.  Aflhmatic  perfons 
who  are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought,  at  lead, 
to  deep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often  prove  of  great 
fervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  into 
a warmer  climate.  Many  aflhmatic  perfons  who  can- 
not live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very  good  health  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

Exercise  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in 
tne  aflhma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeflion,  preparation 
^*f  tne  blood,  &e.  The  blood  of  aflhmatic  perfons  is. 
feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  proper  adion  of 
the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this  reafon  fuch  people 
Ought  daily  to  take  as  much  exercife,  either  on  foot, 
nqrfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  as  they  can  bear. 

Gr-  MEDI- 
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MEDICINE. -Almoft  all  that  can  be  done  by 

medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient  when 
feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indeed  requires  the 
greateft  expedition,  as  the  dileafe  often  proves  fud- 
denlv  fatal.  In  the  paroxylm  or  fit,  the  body  is  ge- 
nerally bound*,  a purging  glyfter,  with  a folution 
of  afafcetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  adminiftered,  and 
if  there  be  occafion,  it  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times.  The  patient’s  feet  and  legs  ought  to  be  im- 
merfed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  a 
warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth.  Bleeding,  unlefs  extreme 
weaknefs  or  old  age  fhould  forbid  it,  is  highly  pro- 
per. If  there  be  a violent  lpafrn  about  the  bread  or 
ftomach,  warm  fomentations,  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  w'ater,  may  be  applied  to  the  part 
affected,  and  warm  cataplafms  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 
The  patient  mult  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors, 
anti  may  take  a tca-fpoonrul  ol  the  tinflure  of  caftoi 
and  of  laffron  mixed  together,  in  a cup  of  valerian- 
tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Sometimes  a vomit  has  a 
very  good  effect,  and  inatches  the  patient,  as  it  weie, 
from  the  jaws  of  death.  This  however  will  be  more 
fafe  after  other  evacuations  have  been  premifed.  A 
very  ftrong  infufion  of  roafled  coffee  is  laid  to  give 
tafe  in  an  aflhmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moift  aflhma,  fuch  things  as  promote 
expectoration  or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed ; as 
the  fyrup  of  fquills,  gum  ammoniac,  and  fuch 
like.  A common  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  oxy- 
mel  of  fquills,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
cinnamon-water,  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
through  the  day,  and  four  or  five  pills,  made  of 
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equal  parts  of  afafoetida  and  gum-ammoniac,  at 
bed-time  *. 

For  the  convulftve  or  nervous  afihma,  antifpaf- 
modics  and  bracers  are  the  moft  proper  medicines. 
The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric 
elixir  twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fometimes 
found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in 
fubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine.  In  fhort,  every  thing 
that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off  fpafm,  may  be 
of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma.  It  is  often  relieved  by 
the  ufe  of  afies  milk ; I have  likewife  known  cows 
milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning  have  a very  good 
effedt  in  this  cafe. 

1 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iftues  have 
a good  effedt ; they  may  either  be  put  in  the  back  or 
fide,  and  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
ffiall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in  the 
afthma,  but  in  moft  chronic  difeafes,  iffues  are  ex- 
tremely proper.  They  are  both  a fafe  and  efficacious 
remedy  j and  though  they  do  not  always  cure  the  dif- 
eafe,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  patient’s  life. 

* After  copious  evacuations,  large  dofes  of  tether  have  been 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a fit  of  the  afthma.  I have 
likewife  known  the  following  mixture  produce  very  happy  effefts : 
To  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  folution  of  gum-ammoniac  add  two 
ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  the  fame  quantity  of  balfamic 
fyrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  paregoric  elixir.  Of  this  two 
table-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  three  hours. 
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OF  THE  APOPLEXY, 

* / 

H E apoplexy  is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and 
motion,  wherein  the  patient  is  to  all  appear- 
ance dead  •,  the  heart  and  lungs  however  dill  con- 
tinue to  move.  Though  this  difeafe  proves  often 
fatal,  yet  it  may  fometimes  be  removed  by  proper 
care.  It  chiefly  attacks  ledentary  perfons  of  a grofs 
habit,  who  life  a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge 
in  drong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life  are 
mod  fubjed  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  mod  in 
winter,  efpecialiy  in  rainy  feafons,  and  very  low 
dates  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apo- 

plexy is  a comprefTion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by  an 
excels  of  Hood,  or  a collection  of  watery  humours. 
The  former  is  called  a /anguine,  and  the  latter  a fercus 
apoplexy.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that 
increafes  the  circulation  towards  the  brain,  or  pre- 
vents the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  ; as 
intenfe  dudy  *,  violent  paflions*;  viewing  obje&s 
for  a long  time  obliquely  ; wearing  any  thing  too 

tight  about  the  neck  ; a rich  and  luxurious  diet ; 

> 

* I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  feized 
with  a {’anguine  apoplexy.  She  at  firft  complained  of  extreme 
pain,  as  if  daggers  bad  been  thrift  through  her  head , as  (he  ex- 
prefled  it.  Afterwards.lhe  became  convatofe,  her  pulfe  funk  very 
low,  and  was  exceeding  flow.  By  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other 
evacuations,  (lie  was  kept  alive  for  about  a fortnight.  When 
her  head  was  opened,  a large  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  was 
found  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
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fuppreffion  of  urine*,  fuffering  the  body  to  cool  iud- 
denly  after  having  been  greatly  heated  *,  continuing 
long  in  a warm  bath  ; the  excefiive  ufe  of  fpiceries, 
or  high-feafoned  food  *,  excefs  of  venery  ; tne  ludden 
ftriking  in  of  any  eruption  *,  fuffering  i flues,  ietons» 
&rc.  fuddenly  to  dry  up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation  ; a mercurial  falivation  pulhed 
too  far,  or  fuddenly  checked  by  cold  ; wounds  or 
bruifes  on  the  head  *,  long  expoiure  to  excefFive  cold  \ 
poifonous  exhalations,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The  ufual 

forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain  and 
fmimming  of  the  head  j lofs  of  memory  *,  drowfmefs ; 
noife  in  the  ears ; the  night- mare  ; a fpontaneous  flux 
of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiration.  When  perfons 
of  an  apoplectic  make  obferve  thefe  fymptoms,  they 
have  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of  a fit,  and  fhould 
endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bleeding,  a flender  diet> 
and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not 
die  fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid,  the  face 
is  fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood  veffels,  efpe- 
cially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  turgid  *,  the 
pulfe  beats  ftrong  •,  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed, 
and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed  with  a 
fnorting  noife.  The  excrements  and  urine  are  often 
voided  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  patient  is  fometimes 
feized  -with  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  mull  \ 
taken  to  leffen  the  force  of  the  circulation  towar.  i 
the  head.  The  patient  fhould  be  kept  perfectly  ea-y 
and  cool.  His  head  fhould  be  raifed  pretty  high., 
and  his  feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His  clothes 
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ought  to  be  loofened,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  and 
frefn  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  garters 
fhould  be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which  means  the 
motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities  will 
be  retarded.  As  loon  as  the  patient  is  placed  in  a 
proper  pofture,  he  fhould  be  bled  freely  in  the  neck 
or  arm,  and,  if  there  be  occafion,  the  operation  may 
be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A laxative  clyfter, 
with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  frefh  butter,  and  a fpoon-* 
ful  or  two  of  common  fait  in  it,  may  be  admini- 
Itered  every  two  hours ; and  bliltering-plafters 
applied  betwixt  the  (boulders,  and  to  the  calves  of 
the  legs. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  fivallow,  he  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  lb  me  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a decoCtion 
of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream-tartar-whey,  or 
common  whev  with  cream  of  tartar  diffolved  in  ir. 
Or  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glauber’s 
ialts,  manna  diffolved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna,  or  the 
like.  All  fpirits  and  other  ftrong  liquors  are  to  be 
avoided.  Even  volatile  Ialts  held  to  the  nofe  do  mil- 
chief.  Vomits,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  not  to  be 
given,  nor  any  thing  that  may  jncreafe  the  motion  of 
the  blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
the  fame,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  ftrong,  the  coun- 
tenance is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult, 
Bleeding  is  not  fo  necefiary  here,  as  in  the  former 
calc.  It  may  however  generally  be  performed  once 
with  fafety  and  advantage,  but  ffiould  not  be  re- 
peated. The  patient  lliould  be  placed  in  the  fame 
pofture  as  directed  above,  and  fhould  have  bliftering. 
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plafters  applied,  and  receive  opening  clyfters  in  the 
lame  manner.  Purges  here  are  likewife  neceflary,  and 
the  patient  may  drink  ftrong  balm-tea.  If  he  be  in- 
clined to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drinking 
fmall  wine-whey,  or  an  infufion  of  carduus  benedic- 
tus.  A plentiful  lweat  kept  up  for  a confiderable 
time,  has  often  carried  off  a ferous  apoplexy. 

When  apoplectic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
vomits  are  neceffary.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  he  has  difcharged  the  poifon  in  this 
way. 

Persons  of  an  apopledlic  make,  orthofe  who  have 
been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fpare  and 
flender  diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpiceries,  and 
high-leafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife  to  guard 
againft  all  violent  pafTions,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  fhould  be  fhaved,  and 
daily  wafhed  with  cold  water.  The  feet  ought  to  be 
kept  warm,  and  never  fijffered  to  continue  long  wet. 
The  body  muft  be  kept  open  either  by  food  or  medF 
cine,  and  a little  blood  may  be  let  every  fpring  and 
fall,  Exercile  fhould  by  no  means  be  negledted  ; but 
it  ought  to  be  taken  in  moderation.  Nothing  has  a 
more  happy  effedl  in  preventing  an  apoplexy  than 
perpetual  iftues  or  fetons  ; great  care  however  muft 
be  taken  not  to  fuffer  them  to  dry  up,  without  open- 
ing others  in  their  ftead.  Apopledic  perfons  ought 
never  to  go  to  reft  with  a full  ftomach,  or  to  lie  with 
their  heads  low,  or  wear  any  thing  too  ti^ht  about 
their  necks. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 

OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH 
AND  BOWELS. 


E do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftric- 


tions  of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms  of 
dileafes,  as  of  the  cholic,  the  iliac  paffion,  &c.  but 
only  to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  ftools  which 
Tome  times  happens,  and  in  which  in  fome  particular 
conilitutions  may  occafion  dileafes. 

Costiveness  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough 
red  wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors  •,  too  much  ex- 
ercile,  efpecially  on  horfeback  : It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  a longufe  of  cold  infipid  food,  which  does 
not  Efficiently  Itimulate  the  inteftines.  Sometimes  it 
is  owing  to  the  bile  not  defcending  to  the  inteftines, 
as  in  the  jaundice;  and  at  other  times  it  proceeds 
from  dileafes  of  the  inteftines  themfelves,  as  a pally, 
fpafms,  torpor,  tumours,  a cold  dry  ftate  of  the  in- 
teftines, &c. 

Excessive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochon- 
driac and  hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generates  wind  and 
other  grievous  fymptoms.  Some  people  however  can 
bear  coftivenefs  to  a great  degree.  I know  perfons 
who  enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do  not  go  to  ftool 
above  once  a-week,  and  others  not  above  once  a- fort- 
night. 
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Persons  who  are  generally  codive  fhould  live 
upon  a moidening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roaded  or 
boiled  apples,  pears,  dewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels 
with  currants,  butter,  honey,  fugar,  and  luch  Hkc. 
Broths  with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  fort  pot-herbs* 
are  likewife  proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that  which  is 
made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought 
to  be  eat.  No  perfon  troubled  with  coftivenefs 
fhould  eat  white  bread  alone,  efpecially  that  which  is 
made  of  fine  hour.  The  bed  bread  tor  keeping  the 
body  foluble  is  what  in  fome  parts  of  England  they 
call  mejlin.  It  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and 
rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  ac- 
cudomed  to  it. 

Costiveness  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body 
too  warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the 
perfpiration ; as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long 
a-bed.  Sec.  Intenfe  thought,  and  a fedentary  life, 
are  likewife  hurtful.  All  the  fecretions  and  excre- 
tions are  promoted  by  moderate  exercife  without 
doors,  and  by  a gay,  cheerful,  fprightly  temper  of 
mind. 

9 

The  drink  fhould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  AJ1 
ardent  fpirits,  auflere  and  adringent  wines,  as  port, 
claret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt  liquor  that 
is  fine,  and  of  a moderate  drength,  is  very  proper. 
Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors,  are 
likewife  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as  the 
patient’s  inclination  dire&s. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  codivenefs,  ought,  if 
poflible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  condant  ufe  of 
medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with  many 
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inconveniencies,  and  often  with  bad  confequences 
I never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit  of  taking  me- 
dicine for  keeping  the  body  open,  who  could  leave 
rt  off.  In  time  the  cuftom  becomes  neceflary,  and 
generally  ends  in  a total  relaxation  of  the  bowels, 
indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite,  wafting  of  the  ftrength5 
and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  me- 
dicine, we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb 
to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This  is  not 
near  fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  jalap,'  or 
the  other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe,  In- 
fufions  pf  henna  and  manna  may  likewife  be  taken, 

* The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled 
with  coilivenefs  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frefh  butter,  cream,  mar- 
row, fat  broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of 
animals,  as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff.  & c.  He  likewife  recom- 
mends the  exp  re  lied  oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds, 
paftaches,  and  the  fruits  themfelves  ; all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as 
ff  gs ; decodlions  of  mealy  vegetables  ; thefe  lubricate  the  inter- 
lines ; fome  faponaceous  fubllances  which  Simulate  gently,  as 
Konev,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  fu- 
gar.  Sec. 

The  Doftor  obferves,  that  fuch  lenitive  fubllances  are  proper 
for  perfons  of  dry  atrabilarian  conllitutions,  who  are  fubjedt  to 
aftriddion  of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when 
Wronger  medicinal  fubllances  are  fometimes  ineffectual;  but  that 
fuch  lenitive  diet  hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He 
likewife  obferves,  that  all  watery  lubftances  are  lenitive,  and 
that  even  common  water,  whey,  four  milk,  and  butter  milk 
have  that  effe6t ; — That  new  milk,  efpecially  alTes  milk,  ffimo- 
Jates  ftill  more  when  it  fours  on  the  ftomach  ; and  that  whey 
turned  four  will  purge  ftrongly That  moll  garden  fruits  are 
likewife  laxative;  and  that  fome  of  them,  as  grapes,  will  throw 
fuch  as  take  them  immoderately,  into  a cholera  morbus,  or  in- 
curable diarrhoea. 
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or  half  an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  diffolved  in  water* 
gruel.  About  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of  lenitive  elec- 
tuary taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  generally  anfwers 
the  purpofe  very  well. 

m 

WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach  ; indr- 
geftion;  the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife;  grief; 
fear ; anxiety,  or  any  of  the  deprefTing  pafilons ; 
exceflive  heat ; the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats, 
or  any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of  di- 
geftion  ; the  immoderate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  tea, 
tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poffible,  to  make  choice  of 
an  open  dry  air ; to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback 
or  in  a carriage  ; to  rife  betimes  ; and  to  avoid  all 
intenfe  thought.  He  fhould  ufe  a diet  of  eafy  di- 
geftion  ; and  fhould  avoid  exceftive  heat  and  great 
fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  If  naufea  and  teachings  fhew  that 
the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a vomit  will  be 
of  lervice.  After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of  rhu- 
barb, or  of  any  of  the  bitter  purging  fairs,  may  be 
taken.  The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe  fome  of  the 
itomachic  bitters  infufed  in  wine.  Though  gentle 
evacuations  be  necefiary,  yet  ftrong  purges  and  vo- 
mits are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach, 
and  hurt  digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  moft 
cafes  or  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 

wane 
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want  of  appetite.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  wine  or 
water.  It  may  like  wife  be  mixed  with  the  tin&ure  c f 
the  bark,  one  drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of 
the  latter,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  in  wine 
or  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters,  if  drank  in  moderation, 
are  generally  of  confiderable  lervice  in  this  cafe.  The 
fait  water  has  likewife  good  effefls  ; but  it  muft  not 
be  ufed  too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate, 
Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  moft  other  Spas  in  Bri- 
tain, may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  We  would  ad- 
vife  all  who  are  affii&ed  with  indigeflion  and  want  of 
appetite,  to  repair  to  thefe  places  of  public  rendez- 
vous. The  very  change  of  air,  and  the  cheerful  com- 
pany, will  be  of  fervice  •,  not  to  mention  the  exercife, 
diibpation,  amufements,  &c. 

OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn , is  not 
a dileafe  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of 
heat  or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  llomach,  which 
is  fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vo- 
miting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  llomach,  in- 
digellion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the  llo- 
mach,  &c.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  complaint 
ought  to  avoid  Hale  liquors,  acids,  windy  or  greafy 
aliments,  and  fhould  never  ufe  violent  exercife  loon 
after  a plentiful  meal.  I know  many  perfons  who 
never  fail  to  have  .the  heart-burn,  if  they  ride  foon 
after  dinner,  provided  they  have  drank  ale,  wine,  or 

any 
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any  fermented  liquor  ; but  are  never  troubled  with  it 
when  they  have  drank  rum  or  brandy  and  water  with- 
out any  fugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debility  of  the 
flomach  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a 
dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb ; afterwards  he  may  ufe  infu- 
fions  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  other  of  the  flo- 
machic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  Exercife  in  the 
open  air  will  likewife  be  of  ufe,  and  every  thing  that 
promotes  digeflion. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-burn,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a glafs  of 
water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give  eafe.  If  it 
proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  greafy  aliments,  a dram  of 
brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken. 

If  acidity  or  lournefs  of  the  flomach  occafions  the 
heart- burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  medicines.  In 
this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  half  an  ounce 
of  fine  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum- 
arabic,  may  be  mixed  in  an  Englifh  quart  of  water, 
and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  as  often  as  is  necefiary. 
Such  as  do  not  chufe  chalk  may  take  a tea-fpoonful 
of  prepared  oyfter-fhells,  or  of  the  powder  called 
crabs-eyes,  in  a glafs  of  cinnamon  or  peppermint- 
water.  But  the  fafeft  and  bell  abforbent  is  mcignefia. 
alba.  This  not  only  a6ts  as  an  abforbent,  but  like- 
wise as  a purgative , whereas  chalk,  and  other  ab- 
forbents ot  that  kind,  are  apt  to  lie  in  theinteflines, 
and  occafion  obilruflions.  This  powder  is  not  dif- 
agreeable,  and  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or  a 
glafs  of  mint-water.  A large  tea-fpoonful  is  the 
uiual  dole*,  but  it  may  be  taken  in  a much  greater 
quantity  when  there  is  occafion.  Thefe  things  are 

O 
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now  generally  made  np  into  lozenges  for  the  doiive^ 
niency  of  being  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  taken  at 
pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the  mod 
proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carminatives ; as 
annifeeds,  juniper-berries,  ginger,  canella  alba,  car- 
damom feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  chewed,  or 
infufed  in  wine,  brandy,  or  other  fpirits.  One  of 
the  fafeft  medicines  of  this  kind  is  the  tincture  made 
by  infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  the  leffer  cardamom  feeds,  in  an  EngliHi 
pint  of  brandy.  After  this  has  digeded  for  two  or 
three  days,  it  ought  to  be  drained,  and  four  ounces 
of  white  fugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  mud  dand  to 
diged  a fecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  didblved.  A 
table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally  for  a 
dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured, 
particularly  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  green 

tea. 


C H A P.  XLIII. 

OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

OF  all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of 
the  nervous  kind  are  the  mod  complicated  and 
‘difficult  to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fufficient 
to  point  out  their  various  appearances.  They  imi- 
tate almod  every  difeafe ; and  are  feldom  alike  in 
two  different  perfons,  or  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times.  Proteus-like,  they  are  continually 
ix  changing 
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changing  fhape;  and  upon  every  frefh  attack,  the 
patient  thinks  he  feels  fymptoms  which  he  never  ex- 
perienced before.  Nor  do  they  only  affe&  the  body 
the  mind  likewife  fuffers,  and  is  often  thereby  ren-  > 
dered  extremely  weak  and  peevifh.  The  low  fpirits, 
timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  ficklenels  of  temper, 
which  generally  attend  nervous  diforders,  induce  many 
to  believe,  that  they  are  entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind  ; 
but  this  change  of  temper  is  rather  a confequence, 
than  the  caufe  of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeafes,  as 
indolence,  exceflive  venery,  drinking  too  much  tea,  or 
other  weak  watery  liquors,  frequent  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, vomiting,  &c.  Whatever  hurts  the  digedion, 
or  prevents  the  proper  aflimilation  of  the  food,  has 
likewife  this  effedt;  as  long  fading,  excefs  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking,  the  ufe  of  windy,  crude,  or  unwhole- 

fome  aliments,  an  unfavourable  podure  of  the 
body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  intenfe  ap- 
plication to  dudy.  Indeed  few  dudious  perfons  are 
entirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at ; intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the 
Spirits,  but  prevents  the  perfon  from  taking  proper 
exercife,  by  which  means  the  digedion  is  impaired, 
the  nourifhment  prevented,  the  folids  relaxed,  and 
the  whole  mafs  of  humours  vitiated.  Grief  and  dil- 
appointment  likewife  produce  the  fame  effedts.  I have 
known  more  nervous  patients,  who  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a huf- 
band,  a favourite  child,  or  from  fome  difappointment 
in  life,  than  fiom  any  other  caufe.  In  a word,  what- 

H h ever 
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ever  weakens  the  body,  or  depreffes  the  fpirits,  may 
occafion  nervous  diforders,  as  unwholefome  air,  want 
of  deep,  great  fatigue,  difagreeable  apprehenfions, 
anxiety,  vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.— —We  fhall  only  mention  fome 
of  the  mod  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as 
it  would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  an  endlefs  tafk  to  enu- 
merate the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with  windy 
inflations  or  diftentions  of  the  ftomach  and  inteflines ; 
the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufually  bad  •,  yet  fome- 
times  there  is  an  uncommon  craving  for  food,  and  a 
quick  digeftion.  The  food  often  turns  four  on  the 
ftomach  •,  and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  vomiting 
of  clear  water,  tough  phlegm,  or  a blackifh  coloured 
liquor  refembling  the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciat- 
ing pains  are  often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with 
a rumbling  or  murmuring  noife  in  the  bowels.  The 
body  is  fometimes  loofe,  but  more  commonly  bound, 
which  occafions  a retention  of  wind  and  great  unea- 

finefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity,  at  other 
times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There  is  a great 
ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of  breathing , 
violent  palpitations  of  the  heart  \ fudden  flufhings  of 
heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body  at  other  times  a 
fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were  poured  on  them ; fly- 
ing pains  in  the  arms  and  limbs  pains  in  the  back 
and  belly,  refembling  thofe  occafioned  by  gravel ; the 
pulfe  very  variable,  fometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and 
at  other  times  very  quick  *,  yawning,  the  hiccup,  fre- 
quent fighing,  and  a fenfe  of  fuffocation,  as  if  from 
a ball  or  lump  in  the  throat*,  alternate  nts  of  crying 

and  convulfive  laughing-,  the  deep  is  unfound  and 

feldorq 
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feldom  refrelhing  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled 
with  the  night-mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefted 
with  head-achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body ; the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often 
affedted  with  pain  and  drynefs  *,  there  is  a noife  in  the 
ears,  and  often  a dulnefs  of  hearing ; in  ftiort,  the 
whole  animal  functions  are  impaired.  The  mind  is 
difturbed  on  the  moft  trivial  occafions,  and  is  hurried 
into  the  moft  perverfe  commotions,  inquietudes,  ter- 
ror, fadnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  The  patient  is 
apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations,  and  extravagant 
fancies ; the  memory  becomes  weak,  and  the  iudo-- 
ment  fails. 


Nothing  is  more  charafferiftic  of  this  difeafe  than 
a conftant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thofe  un- 
happy  perfons  who  labour  under  it  peeviffi,  fickle, 
impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to  ano- 
ther ; which  is  one  reafon  why  they  feldom  reap  any 
benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fufficient  re- 
folution  to  perfift  in  any  one  courfe  till  it  has  time  to 
produce  its  proper  effeas.  They  are  likewife  apt  to 
imagine  that  they  labour  under  difeafes  from  which 
they  are  quite  free;  and  are  very  angry  if  any  one 

attempts  to  fet  them  right,  or  laugh  them  out  of  their 
ridiculous  notions. 


REGIMEN.- Perfons  affl  idled  with  nervous 

difeafes  ought  never  to  faft  long.  Their  food  fhould 
be  fohd  and  nourilhing,  but  of  eafy  digeition.  Fat 
meats  and  heavy  fauces,  are  hurtful.  All  excefs 
lould  be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought  never  to 
eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can  eafily  chgert ; but  if 

y feel  themfelves  weak  and  faint  between  meals, 
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they  ought  to  eat  a bit  of  bread,  and  drink  a glafs  of 
wine.  Heavy  fuppers  are  to  be  avoided.  Though 
wine  in  excefs  enfeebles  the  body,  and  impairs  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  taken  in  moderation,  it 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  promotes  digeftion. 
Wine  and  water  is  a very  proper  drink  at  meals : but 
if  wine  fours  on  the  ftomach,  or  the  patient  is  much 
troubled  with  wind,  brandy  and  water  will  an- 
fwer  better.  Every  thing  that  is  windy  or  hard  of 
digeftion  muft  be  avoided.  All  weak  and  warm  li- 
quors  are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee,  punch,  &c.  People 
may  find  a temporary  relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but 
they  always  increafe  the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the 
ftomach  and  hurt  digeftion.  Above  all  things,  drams 
are  to  be  avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eafe  the  pa- 
tient may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  they  are 
lure  to  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove  certain  poi- 
Ibns  at  laft.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more  neceffary, 
as  moft  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond  of  tea  and 
ardent  fpirits;  to  the  ufe  of  which  many  of  them 
fall  vidlims. 

Exercise  in  nervous  dilorders  is  fuperior  to  all 
medicines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteemed 
the  bell,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,  with- 
out fatiguing  it.  I have  known  fome  patients  how- 
ever, with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others 
who  were  moft  benefited  by  riding  in  a carriage. 
Every  one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds  moft  be- 
neficial. Long  fea- voyages  have  an  excellent  effe£t ; 
and  to  thofe  who  can  afford  to  take  them,  and  have 
fufncient  refolution,  we  would  by  all  means  recom- 
mend this  courfe.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the 

fight  of  new  obje&s,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a 

great 
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great  tendency  to  remove  thefe  complaints.  For  this 
reafon  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of  much  more 
advantage  than  riding  fhort  journeys  near  home. 


A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and 
invigorates  the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend  more 
to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpecially  that 
which  is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or  ftoves  in  lmall 
apartments.  But  when  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are 
weak,  the  body  ought  to  be  well  guarded  againft  cold, 
efpecially  in  winter,  by  wearing  a thin  flannel  waift- 
coat  next  the  fkin.  This  will  keep  up  an  equal  per- 
fpiration,  and  defend  the  alimentary  canal  from  many 
impreflions  to  which  it  would  otherwife  be  fubjedt, 
upon  every  fudden  change  from  warm  to  cold  wea- 
ther. Rubbing  the  body  frequently  with  a flefh- 
brufh,  or  a coarfe  linen  cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial, 
as  it  promotes  the  circulation,  perfpiration,  &c. 
Perfons  who  have  weak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early, 
and  take  exercife  before  breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long 
a-bed  cannot  fail  to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought 
likewife  to  be  diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poflible.  There  is  not  any  thing  which 
hurts  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  weakens  the  digeltive 
powers,  more  than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though  nervous  difeafes  are 

feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may 
fometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  life  ren- 
dered, at  lead,  more  comfortable,  by  proper  medi- 
cines. 

When  the  patient  is  coflive,  he  ought  to  take 
a little  rhubarb,  or  lome  other  mild  purgative,  and 
fhould  never  fuflfer  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All 
itrong  and  violent  purgatives  are  however  to  be 
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avoided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I have  generally  feen  an 
infufion  of  fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  aniwer  very 
well.  This  may  be  made  of  any  ftrength,  and  taken 
in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient  finds  necefiary,  When 
digefiion  is  bad,  or  the  ftomach  relaxed  and  weak,  the 
following  infufion  of  Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-root, 
orange-peel,  and  coriander- feed,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; let  thefe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a mor- 
tar, and  infufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  whifkey,  for 
the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days.  A table-fpoonful  of 
the  ftrained  liquor  may  be  taken  in  half  a glafs  of 
water,  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous 
fy Hem  than  cold  bathing.  This  pra&ice,  if  duly  per- 
fifted  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  effe&s  i but 
when  the  fiver  or  other  vifcera  are  obftrudted,  or  other- 
wile  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  ufed  with  very  great  caution.  The  molt 
proper  feafons  for  it  are  fu miner  and  autumn.  It 
will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons  of  a fpare 
habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or  four 
times  a-week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened  by  it,  or 
feels  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coining  out,  it  is 
improper. 

In  patients  afflicted  with  wind,  I have  always 
obferved  the  greateft  benefit  from  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  of 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  in  a glafs  of  water.  This  both  expels 
wind,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  promotes  di- 
geftion. 


Opiates 
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Opiates  are  generally  extolled  in  thele  maladies ; 
but  as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  gene- 
rally afterwards  increafe  the  diieale,  we  would 
advife  people  to  be  extremely  fparing  in  the  ufe 
of  them,  left  habit  render  them  at  laft  abfolutely 

neceftary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines  which  have  been  extoiled  for  relieving 
nervous  diforders ; but  whoever  wifhes  for  a tho- 
rough cure  muft  expea  it  from  regimen  alone;  we 
fhall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines,  and 
again  recommend  the  ftriaeft  attention  to  diet,  air, 
exercise,  and  amusements. 


OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  flat e of  alienation  or  weak- 
nels  of  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of 
life.  It  is  a degree  of  ^nfanity,  and  often  terminates 
in  abfolute  madnefs. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  a hereditary 

difpofition ; intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 
mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  objedt ; violent 
paflions  or  affe&ions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  over-weening  pride,  and  fuch  like.  It  may 
alfo  be  occafioned  by  exceflive  venery ; narcotic  or 
ftupefa&ive  poifons  ; a fedentary  life  ; folitude  ; the 
fuppreflion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; acute  fevers, 
or  other  difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change  melan- 
choly into  madnefs;  and  exceflive  cold,  eipecially  of 
the  lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into  the 
brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs. 
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It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the  ufe  of  aliment  that 
is  hard  of  digeflion,  or  which  cannot  be  eafily  a ffi. 
milated  ; from  a callous  Hate  of  the  integuments  of 
the  brain,  or  a drynefs  of  the  brain  itfelf.  To  all 
which  we  may  add  gloomy  or  miftaken  notions  of 
religion. 

SA  MP  1 OMS. —When  perfons  begin  to  be 

melancholy,  they  are  timorous  ; watchful  •,  fond  of 
folitude;  fretful;  fickle;  captious  and  inquifitive ; 
folicitous  about  trifles  ; fometimes  niggardly,  and  at 
other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is  generally  bound  ; 
the  urine  thin,  and  in  fmall  quantity  ; the  ftomach 
and  bowels  inflated  with  wind  ; the  complexion  pale; 
the  pulfe  flow  and  weak.  The  fun&ions  of  the 
mind  are  alio  greatly  perverted,  in  fo  much  that 
the  patient  often  imagines  himfelf  dead,  or  changed 
into  fome  other  animal.  Some  have  imagined  their 
bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle  fubflances, 
and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they  fhould  be  broken 
to  pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this  cafe,  un- 
lefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his 
own  miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obftruflion  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it  is 
eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affe&ions  of 
the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  nofe,  loofenefs,  fcabby  eruptions, 
the  bleeding  piles,  or  the  menfes , fometimes  carry 
off  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  Ihould  confifl  chiefly 

of  vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality.  Ani- 
mal food,  efpecially  faked  or  lmoke-dried  fifh  or 
flefh,  ought  to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  fhell-fiOi 

are 
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are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  garlic,  or 
any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  are  likewifc 
improper.  All  kind  of  fruits  that  are  wholefome 
may  be  eat  with  advantage.  Boerhaave  gives  an  in- 
fbance  of  a patient  who,  by  a long  uie  of  whey,  wa- 
ter, and  garden-fruit,  recovered,  after  having  eva- 
cuated a great  quantity  of  black- coloured  matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  poifon.  The  mod  proper  drink  is  water,  whey,  or 
very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  improper.  If 
honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it  may  be  eat  freely,  or 
his  drink  may  be  fweetened  with  it.  Infufions  of 
balm-leaves,  penny-royal,  the  roots  of  wild  valerian, 
or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree  may  be  drank  freely, 
either  by  themfelves,  or  fweetened  with  honey,  as 
the  patient  fhall  chufe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diffolve  the 
vifcid  humours,  it  removes  obftru&ions,  promotes 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every 
kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a diminifhed  per- 
fpiration ; all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to 
promote  that  neceffary  and  falutary  difcharge.  No- 
thing can  have  a more  direct  tendency  to  increafe 
the  difeafe  than  confining  the  patient  to  a ciofe  apart- 
ment. Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a certain 
number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
alleviate  his  diforder ; but  it  would  have  (till  a better 
effe£t,  it  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a piece  of  ground. 
By  digging,  hoeing,  planting,  fowing,  &c.  both  the 
body  and  mind  would  be  exercifed.  A long  journey, 
or  a voyage,  efpecially  towards  a wanner  climate, 
with  agreeable  companions,  has  often  very  happy 

effects. 
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effects.  A plan  of  this  kind,  with  a drift  attention 
to  diet,  is  a much  more  rational  method  of  cure, 
than  confining  the  patient  within  doors  and  plying 
him  with  medicines. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  parti- 

cular attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When 
• the  patient  is  in  a low  date,  his  mind  ought  to  be 
foothed  and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufements,  as 
entertaining  dories,  padimes,  mufic,  &c.  This 
feems  to  have  been  the  method  of  curing  melancholy 
among  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the  dory  of  King 
Saul ; and  indeed  it  is  a very  rational  one.  Nothing 
can  remove  difeafes  of  the  mind  fo  effeftually  as  ap- 
plications to  the  mind  itfelf,  the  mod  efficacious  of 
which  is  mufic.  The  patient’s  company  ought  like- 
wiie  to  confid  of  fuch  perlons  as  are  agreeable  to  him. 
People  in  this  date  are  apt  to  conceive  unaccount- 
able averfions  againd  particular  perlons  ^ and  the 
very  fight  of  fuch  perfons  is  diffident  to  didraft:  their 
minds,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmod  perturba- 
tion. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necef- 
fary.  In  this  cafe  he  mud  be  bled,  and  have  his 
body  kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna, 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I 
have  feen  the  lad  have  very  happy  effefts.  It  may  be 
taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  diffolved  in  water- 
gruel,  every  day,  for  fundry  weeks,  or  even  for 
months,  if  neceffary.  More  or  Ids  may  be  given 
according  as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  likewife  a 
good  effect ; but  they  mud  be  pretty  drong,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  operate. 


What- 
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Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or 
promotes  perforation,  has  a tendency  to  remove  this 
difeafe.  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  promoted  by 
the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a drachm  of 
purified  nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day 
in  any  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient  j 
and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  diftilled  vinegar  may  be 
daily  mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr.  Locker  feems  to 
think  vinegar  the  beft  medicine  that  can  be  given  in 
this  difeafe. 

Camphire  and  mufk  have  likewife  been  ufed  in 
this  cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
camphire  may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon 
the  ftomach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  gum  afafoetida  and  Ruffian  caftor,  and  taken  in 
the  quantity  above  directed.  If  mufk  is  to  be  admi- 
niftered,  a fcruple  or  twenty-five  grains  of  it  may  be 
made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or  common 
lyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  We  do 
not  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines  ftiould  be  admi- 
niftered  at  once*,  but  whichever  of  them  is  given, 
muft  be  duly  perfifted  in,  and  where  one  fails  another 
may  be  tried. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  dif- 
eafe to  take  medicines,  we  fhall  mention  a few  out- 
ward applications  which  fometimes  do  good  *,  the 
principal  of  thefe  are  ifiiies,  fetons,  and  warm  bath-* 
ing.  Iffiues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  they  generally  have  the  beft  effetft  near  the  fpine. 
The  difeharge  from  thefe  may  be  greatly  promoted 
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by  duelling  them  with  the  mild  bliftering  ointment, 
and  keeping  what  are  commonly  called  the  orrice 
peafe  in  them.  The  mod  proper  place  for  a feton  is 
between  the  fhoulder-blades ; and  it  ought  to  be 
placed  upwards  and  downwards,  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  fpine. 


OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  pally  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe  or  mo- 
tion, or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body. 
Of  all  the  affections  called  nervous,  this  is  the  molt 
fuddenly  fatal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  part  affected.  A palfy 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  any  part  neceflary  to  life,  is 
mortal.  When  it  affects  the  ftomach,  the  inteftines,- 
or  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous.  If  the  face 
be  affected,  the  cafe  is  bad,  as  it  fhews  that  the  dif- 
eafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  When  the  part  affect- 
ed feels  cold,  is  inlenfible,  or  waftes  away,  or  when 
the  judgment  and  memory  begin  to  fail,  there  is 
fmall  hope  of  a cure. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is 

any  thing  that  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part  of 
the  body.  The  occafional  and  predifpofing  caufes 
are  various,  as  drunkennefs;  wounds  of  the  brain, 
or  fpinal  marrow  ; preffure  upon  the  brain  or  nerves  *, 
very  cold  or  damp  air;  the  fuppreffion  of  cultomary 
evacuations ; fudden  fear ; want  of  exercife  ♦,  or 
whatever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyftem,  as  drinking 

much 
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much  tea  * or  coffee,  &c.  The  palfy  may  likewifc 
proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves  themfelves,  from 
the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  as  mer- 
cury, lead,  arfenic. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  palfy  muff  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 
The  patient  muff  be  bled,  bliftered,  and  have  his 
body  opened  by  fharpelyfters  or  purgative  medicines. 
But,  in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from 
relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,^  a 
quite  contrary  cuuifc  mult  be  purfued.  The  diet 
muff  be  warm  and  invigorating,  feafoned  with  fpicy 
and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  muftard,  horfe-radifti, 
&c.  The  drink  may  be  generous  wine^  muftard, 
whey,  or  brandy  and  water.  Fri&ion  with  the  flefh- 
brufli,  or  a warm  hand,  is  extremely  proper,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  parts  affeCted.  Bliftering-plafters  may 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  affe&ed  parts  with  advan- 
tage. When  this  cannot  be  done,  they  may  be 
rubbed  with  the  volatile  liniment,  or  the  nerve 
ointment  of  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory.  One  of  the 
belt  external  applications  is  electricity.  The  (hocks 
fhould  be  received  on  the  part  affected  ; and  they 
ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral  weeks. 

* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water 
would  be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feems  to  be  a mif- 
take.  Many  perfons  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and 
water  daily,  without  feeling  any  bad  confequences ; yet  the  fame 
quantity  of  tea  will  make  their  hands  (hake  for  twenty-four 
hours.  That  tea  afredts  the  nerves  is  likewife  evident  from  its 
preventing  fleep,  occafioning  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight, 
ficknefs,  &c. 

Vomits 
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Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  palfy* 
and  ought  frequently  to  be  adminiftered.  Cephalic 
fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze,  is 
like  wife  of  ufe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found  great 
benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  affe&ed  with  nettles  ; 
but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  any  way  preferable  to 
bliflering.  If  the  tongue  is  affe&ed,  the  patient  may 
gargle  his  mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and  muftard  : 
or  he  may  hold  a bit  of  fugar  in  his  mouth  wet  with 
the  pally-drops  or  compound  fpirits  of  lavender. 
The  wild  valerian-root  is  a very  proper  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  It  may  either  be  taken  in  an  infufion  with 
fage-leaves,  or  half  a drachm  of  it  in  powder  may 
be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  times  a-day.  If 
the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  valerian,  he  may  take  of 
fal  volatile  oleofum , compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and 
tin&ure  of  caftor,  each  half  an  ounce ; mix  thefe  to- 
gether, and  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of 
wine,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A table-fpoonful  of 
xnuftard-leed  taken  frequently  is  a very  good  medi- 
cine. The  patient  ought  likewife  to  chew  cinnamon- 
bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm  fpiceries. 

Exercise  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the 
pally  *,  but  the  patient  mull  beware  of  cold,  damp, 
and  moift  air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his 
fkin  ; and,  if  polfible,  fhould  remove  into  a warmer 
climate. 

OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  or  FALLING 

SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down,  and 
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is  affe&ed  with  violent  convulfive  motions.  Children, 
efpecially  thofe  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  arc 
moll  fubjed  to  it.  It  more  frequently  attacks  men 
than  women,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  When  the 
epilepfy  attacks  children,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  it 
may  go  off  about  the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  at- 
tacks any  perfon  after  twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure 
is  difficult ; but  when  afcer  forty,  a cure  is  hardly 
to  be  expe&ed.  If  the  fit  continues  only  for  a fhort 
fpace,  and  returns  feldom,  there  is  reafon  to  hope ; 
but  if  it  continues  long  and  returns  frequently,  the 
profped  is  bad.  It  is  a very  unfavourable  l'ymp- 
tom  when  the  patient  is  feized  with  the  fits  in  his 
fleep. 

CAUSES.—  —The  epilepfy  is  fometimes  heredi- 
tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  frights  of  the 
mother  when  with  child ; from  blows,  bruifes,  or 
wounds  on  the  head  *,  a colledion  of  water,  blood,  or 
ferous  humours  in  the  brain  •,  a polypus ; tumours  or 
concretions  within  the  fkull  •,  exceffive  drinking  ; in- 
tenfe  ftudy ; excefs  of  venery  ; worms  *,  teething  * 
fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; too  great  emp- 
tinefs  or  repletion  •,  violent  paffions  or  affections  of 
the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c.  hyfteric  affections  ; con- 
tagion received  into  the  body,  as  the  infedion  of  the 
fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c.  v 

SYMPTOMS.- -An  epileptic  fit  is  generally 

preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs  *,  pain  of  the  head  ^ 
dulnefs  •,  giddinefs ; noife  in  the  ears  ■*  dimnefs  of 
fight  palpitation  of  the  heart ; difturbed  fleep  ; dif- 
ficult breathing ; the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind  -9 
the  urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin  ; the  com- 
plexion is  pale  •,  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  pa- 
1 4 tient 
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tient  often  feels,  ns  it  were,  a ftream  of  cold  aif 
afcending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  unufua! 
noife  ; his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the  palms  of 
the  hands ; his  eyes  are  diflorted  ; he  ftarts,  and  foams 
at  the  mouth  ; his  extremities  are  bent  or  twilled 
various  ways ; he  often  difcharges  his  feed,  urine,  and 
feces  involuntarily ; and  is  quite  deftitute  of  all  fenfe 
and  reafon.  After  the  fit  is  over,  his  fenfes  gradually 
return,  and  he  complains  of  a kind  of  ftupor,  weari- 
nefs,  and  pain  of  his  head ; but  has  no  remembrance 
of  what  happened  to  him  during  the  fit. 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exceffive 
heat,  cold,  or  the  like. 

/ 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  invefligating 
its  caufes,  and  its  flrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency  of 
evil  fpirits.  In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by  the 
vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  or  fafcination.  It 
depends  however  as  much  upon  natural  caufes  as  any 
other  malady  i and  its  cure  may  often  be  effected  by 
perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN. Epileptic  patients  ought,  if  pof- 

fible,  to  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet 
fhould  be  light  but  nourifhing.  They  ought  to  drink 
nothing  flrong,  to  avoid  fwines  flefh,  water-fowl, 
and  likewife  all  windy  and  oily  vegetables,  as  cabbage, 
nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to  keep  themfelves  cheerful, 
carefully  guarding  againfl  all  violent  paffions,  as 
anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy,  and  the  like. 

Exercise  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  ; but  the  patient 
mult  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat  or 
J3  cold. 
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cold,  all  dangerous  fitnations,  as  {landing  upon  pre- 
cipices, riding  deep  waters,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  intentions  of  cure  mud 

vary  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  If  the 
patient  be  of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there  be 
reaion  to  fear  an  obflrudion  in  the  brain,  bleeding 
and  other  evacuations  will  be  neceffary.  When  the 
difeafe  is  occafioned  by  the  floppage  of  cuftomary 
evacuations,  thefe,  if  poffible,  mull  be  reftored  ; if 
this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be  fubftituted  in 
their  place.  Iffues  or  fetons,  in  this  cafe,  have  often 
a very  good  effed.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms,  proper  medi- 
cines muft  be  uled  to  kill,  or  carry  off  thefe  vermin. 
When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teething,  the  body 
fhould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  the  feet 
frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits 
prove  obflinate,  a blifiering-plailer  may  be  put 
betwixt  the  fhoulders.  The  fame  method  is  to  be 
followed,  when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  eruption  of 
the  Imall-pox,  or  mealies,  &c. 

W hen  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
a wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be 
expected.  W hen  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyflem,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  brace  and  flrengthen  the  nerves 
may  be  ufed,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  fleel  •,  or 

the  anti-epileptic  eleduaries,  recommended  by  Fuller 
and  Mead  *. 


The 


* See  Appendix,  Eleduaryfor  the  Epikpfy , 

% / 
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The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  ex* 
tolled  for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this  me- 
dicine will  not  be  found  to  anlwer  the  expe&atioos 
which  have  been  raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in  obftinate 
epileptic  cafes  it  deferves  a trial.  The  dofe  is  from 
one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  may  be  taken  either 
in  pills,  or  a bolus,  as  the  patient  inclines.  The  beft 
method  is  to  begin  with  a Angle  grain  four  or  Ave 
times  a* day,  and  gradually  to  increale  the  dofe  as  far 
as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  I have  known  this  medi- 
cine, when  duly  perAAed  in,  prove  beneflcial. 

Musk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  in  the 
epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  factitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made  up  into 
a bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Convulsion  fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes, 
and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  epi- 
lepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulfion  Ats 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  ftrange 
motions  and  gefticulations,  which  by  the  common 
people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  effects  of 
witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  purges : and  afterwards  ufing  the  me- 
dicines prefcribed  above  for  the  epilepfy,  'viz.  the 
Peruvian  bark,  and  fnake-root,  &c.  Chalybeate- 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneflcial  in  this  cafe.  The 
cold  bath  is  likewife  of  Angular  fervice,  and  ought 
never  to  be  neglefted  when  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

OF 
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OF  THE  HICCUP. 


The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affe&ion 
of  the  ftomach  and  midriff,  arifing  from  any  caufc 
that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 

It  may  proceed  from  excels  in  eating  or  drinking ; 
from  a hurt  of  the  ftomach  ; poifons  ; inflammations 
or  fcirrhous  tumours  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
bladder,  midriff,  or  the  reft  of  the  vifcera.  In  gan- 
grenes, acute  and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  death. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  aliment 

or  hard  of  digeftion,  a draught  of 
generous  wine,  or  a dram  of  any  fpirituous  liquor, 
will  generally  remove  it.  If  poifon  be  "the  caule, 
plenty  of  milk  and  oil  mull  be  drank,  as  has  been, 
formerly  recommended.  When  it  proceeds  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  llomach,  &c.  it  is  very  danger- 
ous. In  this  cafe  the  cooling  regimen  ought  to  be 
ftriftly  obferved.  The  patient  mult  be  bled,  and 
take  frequently  a few  drops  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of 
nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey.  His  llomach  fhould 
Jikcwife  be  fomented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm 
water ; or  have  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water  applied  to  it. 


When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  antifep- 
tjcs,  are  the  only  medicines  which  have  a chance  to 

ACm  Cdf  w16"  ““  3 primary  difeafe’  and  proceeds 

“0m  ftTach’  loaded  either  with  a pituitous 
or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and  pur^e,  if 

the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be  of  fervice, 

I i % 
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If  it  ariles  from  flatulencies,  the  carminative  medi- 
cines, directed  for  the  heart-burn,  muft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recouirfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  rnoft  powerful  aromatic  and  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  mufk  *, 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be  made  into  a 
bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally.  Opiates  are  likewilc 
of  fervice-,  but  they  muft  be  ufed  with  caution.  A 
bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound  fpirits  of  lavender, 
or  t fie  volatile  aromatic  tinfture,  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently. External  applications  are  fometimes  alfo 
beneficial  j as  the  ftomach  plaiter,  or  a cataplafm  oi 
the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edinburgh  or  Eondon  dil- 
penfatory,  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a con- 
ftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  frequently 
flopped  by  the  uie  of  mufk,  opium,  wine,  and  other 
cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines,  but  always  re- 
turned. Nothing  however  gave  the  patient  fo  much 
cafe  as  brifk  fmall-beer.  By  drinking  freely  of  this, 
the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off  for  ieveral  days,  which 
was  more  than  could  be  done  by  the  moft  powerful 
medicines.  The  patient  was  at  length  feized  with 
a vomiting  of  blood,  which  foon  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  'Upon  opening  the  body,  a large  feirrhous  tu- 
mour was  found  near  the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of 
the  ftomach. 

CRAM?  OF  THE  STOMACH.  - 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  afiiftance.  It  is 

moft  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  espe- 
cially 
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dally  the  nervous,  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypochon- 
driac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 
ought  to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  weak 
camomile-tea,  to  cleanfe  his  ftomach.  After  this, 
if  he  has  been  coftivc,  a laxative  clyfter  may  be 
given.  He  ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The 
belt  way  of  adminiftering  it,  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty 
or  feventy  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given 
in  a clyfter  of  warm  water.  This  is  much  more  cer- 
tain than  laudanum  given  by  the  mouth,  which  is 
often  vomited,  and  in  fome  cafes  increafes  the  pain 
and  fpafms  in  the  ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
sfter  the  effects  of  tne  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  an- 
other, with  an  equal  or  a larger  quantity  of  opium, 
may  be  given  ; and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bolus, 
with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  muik,  and  half  a drachm 
\ of  the  Venice  treacle. 


In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fo- 
mented with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  blad- 
ders filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  fhould  be 
conftantly  applied  to  it.  I have  often  ieen  thefe  pro- 
duce the  molt  happy  effetfs.  The  anodyne  balfam 
may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  affecffed  ; and  an  anti- 
hyfteric  plafter  worn  upon  it,  for  fome  time  after  the 
cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their  return. 

In  very  vI0!ent  and  lading  pains  of  the  ftomach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of 
the  patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps 
proceed  from  a iupprefllon  of  the  menfes,  bleeding  is 
of  u.e.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe  muft 
he  nau  to  fpirits,  or  fome  of  the  warm  cordial  waters. 

1 * 3 Blifter- 
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Bliflering-plafters  ought  likewife,  in  this  cafe,  to  be 
applied  to  the  ancles.  I have  often  feen  violent 
cramps  and  pains  of  the  tfomach  removed  by  cover- 
ing  it  with  a large  platter  of  Venice  treacle. 

OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  thisdifeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  imagines 
he  feels  an  uncommon  opprefiion  or  weight  about  his 
bread:  or  ftomach,  which  he  can  by  no  means  fhake 
off.  He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries  out,  though 
oftener  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  himfelf  engaged  with  an  enemy,  and  in 
clanger  of  being  killed,  attempts  to  run  away,  but 
finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fancies  himfelf  in  a 
houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  in  a river.  He  often  thinks  he  is  falling 
over  a precipice,  and  the  dread  of  being  dafhed  to 
pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
too  much  blood  ; from  a ttagnation  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  lungs,  &c.  But  it  is  rather  a nervous  af- 
fe&ion,  and  arifes  chiefly  from  indigeftion.  Hence  we 
find  that  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a feden- 
tary  life,  and  live  full,  are  mod:  commonly  afflidled 
with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more  to  produce 
it  than  heavy  flippers,  elpecially  when  ate  late,  or 
the  patient  goes  to  bed  foon  after.  Wind  is  likewife 
a very  frequent  caufe  of  this  difeafe  j for  which  reafon 
thofe  who  are  afflidled  with  it  ought  to  avoid  all  fla- 
tulent food.  Deep  thought,  anxiety,  or  any  thing  that 
oppreffes  the  mind,  ought  alfo  to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  afflidted  with  the  night-mare  generally 
moan?  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they  fhould  be 

waked. 
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waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear  them,  as  the 
uneafinefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon  as  the  patient  is 
awake.  Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  generally  found  a dram 
of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  this  difeafe. 
That,  however,  is  a bad  cuftom,  and,  in  time,  lofes 
its  efFe£t.  We  would  rather  have  the  patient  depend 
upon  the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy  digeftion,  cheerfulnefs, 
exerciie  through  the  day,  and  a light  fupper  taken 
early,  than  to  accuftom  himfelf  to  drams.  A glafs 
of  peppermint-water  will  often  promote  digeftion  as 
much  as  a glals  of  brandy,  and  is  much  fafer.  After 
a perfon  of  weak  digeftion,  however,  has  ate  flatu- 
lent food,  a dram  may  be  neceflary ; in  this  cafe  we 
would  recommend  it  as  the  moft  proper  medicine. 

Persons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if 
troubled  with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge 
frequently,  and  ufe  a lpare  diet. 

\ 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conftitutions 
are  liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  indeed 
are  feldom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to  *,  but 
when  wholly  negledled,  or  improperly  treated,  they 
often  prove  hurtful,  and  iometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caufes  of  fwoonings  are  fudden 
tranfltions  from  cold  to  heat  ; breathing  air  that  is 
deprived  of  its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  ; great 
fatigue;  exceflive  weaknefs  ; lofs  of  blood;  long 
fading;  fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  paflions  or 
affe&ions  of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been  long 
expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall  into  a fwoon, 
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upon  coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they  drink 
hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This  might  eafily 
be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  not  to  go  into  a 
warm  room  immediately  after  they  have  been  ex- 
poled  to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the  fire  gradually, 
and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  hot,  till  the  body 
has  been  gradually  brought  into  a warm  tempe- 
rature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  neglefling 
thefe  precautions,  falls  into  a lwoon,  he  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to 
have  ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows, 
and  to  have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vine- 
gar or  cold  water.  He  lhould  likewife  be  made  to 
fmell  to  vinegar,  and  fhould  have  a fpoonful  or  two 
of  water,  if  he  can  fwallow,  with  about  a third  part 
of  vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth. 
If  thele  fhould  not  remove  the  complaint,  it  will  be 
necefiary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  afterwards  to  give 
him  a clyfler. 

i 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently,  lofes  its  elaflicity 
or  fpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who  refpire  in 
it  often  fall  into  a lwoon  or  fainting  fit.  They  are, 
in  this  cafe,  deprived  of  the  very  principle  of  life. 
Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fits  are  fo  frequent  in  all 
crowded  affcmblies,  efpecially  in  hot  fealons.  Such 
fits  however  muft  be  confidered  as  a kind  of  tem- 
porary death  ; and,  to  the  weak  and  delicate,  they 
fometimes  prove  fatal.  They  ought  therefore  with 
the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  againft.  The  method 
of  doing  this  is  obvious.  Let  afiembly-rooms,  and 
all  other  places  of  public  refort,  be  large  and  well 

ventilated  s 
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ventilated  •,  and  let  the  weak  and  delicate  avoid  iuch 
places,  particularly  in  warm  feafons. 

A person  who  faints,  in  fuch  a fituation,  ought 
immediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air ; his  tem- 
ples fhould  be  rubbed  with  ftrong  vinegar  or  bran- 
dy, and  volatile  fpirits  or  falts  held  to  his  nofe.  Fie 
fhould  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head  low,  and 
have  a little  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  as  foon  as 
he  is  able  to  fwallow  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If 
the  perfon  has  been  fubjedt  to  hyfteric  fits,  caitor  or 
afafoetida  fhould  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  or  burnt 
feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs  or 
exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fatigue, 
long  faffing,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the  patient 
muff  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  as  jellies, 
wines,  fpirituous  liquors,  &c.  Thefe  however  mult 
be  given  at  firff  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  in- 
cieafed  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  them. 
He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite  ftill  and  eafy 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  low,  and  fhould  have 
frefh  air  admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  food 
fhould  confill  of  nourilhing  broths,  fago-gruel  with 
wine,  new  milk,  and  other  things  of  a light  and 
cordial  nature.  Thefe  things  are  to  be  given  out  of 
the  fit.  All  that  can  be  done  in  the  fit  is,  to  let  him 
fmell  to  a bottle  of  Hungary- water,  eau  de  luce , or 
fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  and  to  rub  his  temples  with 
warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprefs  dipped  in  it  to 
the  pit  of  the  ffomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  the 
patient  mult  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  fhould 

be 
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be  fufFered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to  fmell 
to  fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  himfelf  he  may 
drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm  tea,  with  * 
fome  orange  or  lemon-peel  in  it.  It  will  likewife  be 
proper,  if  the  fainting-fits  have  been  long  and  fevere, 
to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwing  in  an  emollient 
clyfter. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  whatever  caufe 
they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  patient.  This  pradice 
may  be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a full  habit ; 
but  in  thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  or  fubjed  to 
nervous  diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The  proper  me- 
thod with  fuch  people  is  to  expofe  them  to  the  free  air, 
and  to  ufe  cordial  and  ftimulating  medicines,  as  vo- 
latile falts,  Hungary- water,  fpirits  of  lavender,  tinc- 
ture of  caftor,  and  the  like. 

ft 

OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  af- 
flicted with  wind  or  flatulencies  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone  or 
vigour  in  thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment,  as 
green  peas,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and  fuch  like, 
may  increafe  this  complaint  •,  but  ftrong  and  healthy 
people  are  feldom  troubled  with  wind,  unlefs  they 
either  overload  their  ftomachs,  or  drink  liquors  that 
are  in  a fermenting  ftate,  and  eonfequently  full  of 
elaftic  air.  While  therefore  the  matter  of  flatulence 
proceeds  from  our  aliments,  the  caufe  which  makes 
air  feparate  from  them  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  oc- 
cafion  complaints,  is  almoft  always  a fault  of  the 
bowels  themfelves,  which  are  too  weak  either  to  pre- 
vent 
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vent  the  produ&ion  of  elaftic  air,  or  to  expel  it  after 
it  is  produced. 

To  relieve  this  complaint,  fuch  medicines  ought 
to  be  ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  and 
by  ftrengthening  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent  its 
being  produced  there  *. 

The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  very 
numerous;  they  often  however  difappoint  the  ex- 
pectations of  both  the  phyfician  and  his  patient. 
The  moft  celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carmina- 
tives are  juniper  berries ; the  roots  of  ginger  and 
zedoary;  the  feeds  of  anife,  caraway,  and  cori- 
ander; gum  afafcetida  and  opium;  the  warm  wa- 
ters, tindtures,  and  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the 
tinCture  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
aether,  &c. 

Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more 
efficacious  in  expelling  wind  than  aether  and  lauda- 
num. He  generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mixture 
with  peppermint-water  and  tinCture  of  caftor,  or 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  this, 
he  gave  opium  in  pills  with  afafoetida.  He  ob- 
ferves  that  the  good  effeCls  of  opiates  are  equally 
confpicuous,  whether  the  flatulence  be  contained 
in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines;  whereas  thefe  warm 
medicines,  commonly  called  carminatives , do  not 
often  give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  ftomach. 

• Many  nervous  people  find  great  benefit  from  eating  a dry 
bifcuit,  efpecially  when  the  ftomach  is  empty.  I look  upon  thi* 
as  one  of  the  beft  carminative  medicines ; and  would  recommend 
it  in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach,  arifing  from  flatulence,  in- 
digeftion,  6 
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With  regard  to  aether,  the  Dodor  fays,  he  has 
often  l'een  very  good  effects  from  it  in  flatulent  com- 
plaints, where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  is 
a tea-fpoonfi.il  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
■water*.  In  gouty  cafes  he  obferves  that  aether, 
a glafs  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water  l 
or  ginger,  either  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufed  in 
boiling  water,  are  among  the  bell;  medicines  for  ex- 
pelling  wind. 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as  makes 
it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  inwardly, 
the  Doctor  recommends  external  applications,  which 
are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal  parts  of  the 
anti-hy fteric  and  flomach  plafter  may  be  Ipread 
upon  a piece  of  foft  leather,  of  fuch  fize  as  to  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  belly.  This  fliould  be  kept 
on  tor  a confiderable  time,  provided  the  patient  be 
able  to  bear  it ; it  it  fliould  give  great  uneafinefs,  it 

may  be  taken  off,  and  the  following  liniment  uled  in 
its  (lead. 

i ake  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce;  of  the 
expreflfcd  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  mint  two 
drachms.  Eet  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  together, 
and  about  a table-ipoonful  well  rubbed  on  the  parts 
at  bed-time. 

foR  ftrengthening  the  flomach  and  bowels,  and 
confequently  for  leflening  the  production  of  flatu- 
lence, the  Doctor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark, 
bitters,  chalybeates,  and  exercile.  In  flatulent  cafes, 

'■j 

* Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  will  be 
necefiary  to  increale  the  dofe  gradually  as  the  ftoniach  can  bear 
it.  ^ETther  is  now  given  in  conliderably  greater  dofes  than  it; 
was  in  Dr.  Whytt’s  time. 

he 
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he  thinks  fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhould  be  added 
to  the  tincture  of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and  that  the 
aromatic  powder  Ihould  be  joined  with  the  filings  of 
iron. 

When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  coU 
tivenefs,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  few  things  will  be 
found  to  anlwer  better  than  four  or  five  ot  the  fol- 
lowing pills  taken  every  night  at  bed-time. 

Take  of  afafcetida  two  drachms ; fuccotrine  aloes, 
fait  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one 
drachm;  as  much  of  the  elixir proprietatis  as  will  be 
fufficient  to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open, 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confe&ion, 
given  every  other  evening,  will  have ‘very  good 
effe&s. 

In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on  about 
the  time  the  menfes  ceafe,  repeated  imall  bleedings 
often  give  more  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Doctor  obferves,  that 
tea,  and  likewile  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be 
avoided ; and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor, 
but,  in  molt  cafes,  alfo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whytt  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
fubjeft,  and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a great 
meafure  agree  with  mine,  I have  taken  the  liberty  to 
adopt  them ; and  fhall  only  add  to  his  obfervations, 
that  exercife  is,  in  my  opinion,  fuperior  to  all  medi- 
cine, both  for  preventing  the  production  and  like- 
wife  for  expelling  of  flatulencies.  Thefe  eflefts, 
however,  are  not  to  be  expected  frQm  fauntering 

about. 
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abour,  or  lolling  in  a carriage ; but  from  labour,  or5 
fuch  a&ive  amufements  as  give  exercife  to  every 
part  of  the  body. 

OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjedt  to  low 
fpirits  in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet,  the 
cold  bath,  exercife  and  amufements,  are  the  moft 
likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is  greatly 
increafed  by  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy  ideas  j 
but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  company  and 
Iprightly  amufements. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed  ftatc 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the  Peru- 
vian bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be  proper. 
Steel  joined  with  aromatics  may  likewife  in  this  cafe 
be  ufed  with  advantage  ; but  riding,  and  a proper 
diet,  are  moft  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  or  obftrudlion  in  the  hypocondriac 
vifcera,  aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  I have  fome- 
tirnes  known  the  Harrowgate  fulphur-water  of  fer- 
vice  in  this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreftion  of 
the  menftrual  or . of  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe 
evacuations  may  either  be  reftored,  or  fome  others 
fubftituted  in  their  place,  as  ilfues,  fetons,  or  the 
like.  Dr.  Whytt  obferves,  that  nothing  has  fuch 
hidden  good  effects  in  this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  diftrefs  of  mind, 
agreeable  company,  variety  of  amufements,  and 

change 
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change  of  place,  efpecially  travelling  into  foreign 
countries,  will  afford  the  moft  certain  relief. 

Persons  afflicted  with  low  fpirits  fliould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excels,  efpecially  of  venery  and  ftrong  li- 
quors. The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  ftrong 
liquors  is  by  no  means  hurtful ; but  when  taken  to 
excefs  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  vitiate  the  humours, 
anddeprefs  the  fpirits.  This  caution  is  the  more  ne- 
cefiary,  as  the  unfortunate  and  melancholy  often  fiy 
to  ftrong  liquors  for  relief,  by  which  means  they  never 
fail  to  precipitate  their  own  deftrudion. 

T 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

These  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
nervous  difeafes,  which  may  be  juftly  reckoned  the 
reproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  habit, 
whole  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and  whole 
nervous  fyftem  is  extremely  fenfible,  are  moft  fubjed 
to  hyfteric  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  a hyfteric 
fit,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  by 
wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the  like.  A fudden  fup- 
preffion  of  the  menfes  often  gives  rife  to  hyfteric  fits. 
They  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent  paffions  or 
affeflions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  anger,  or  great 
difappointments. 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refembles  a fvvoon  or 
fainting  fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a 
fieep,  only  the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarce  to  be 
perceived.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  affeded 
with  catchings  and  ftrong  convulfions.  The  fymp^ 
toms  which  precede  hyfteric  fits  are  likewife  various 
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in  different  perfons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come  on 
with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning  and  ftretch- 
ing,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  opprefiion  and  anxiety.  At 
other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is  foretold  by  a 
feeling,  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  which  gradually  rifes  towards  the  ffomach, 
where  it  occafions  inflation,  ficknefs,  and  fometimes 
vomiting  •,  afterwards  it  rifes  into  the  gullet,  and  oc- 
cafions a degree  of  fuffocation,  to  which  quick 
breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddinefs  of  the 
head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  lofs  of  hearing,  with  con- 
vulfive  motions  of  the  extremities  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  fucceed.  The  hyfteric  paroxyfm  is  often 
introduced  by  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and 
fometimes  it  goes  off  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  the  laughing  and  crying  of 
an  highly  hyfteric  lady. 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muff;  be 
to  fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to 
prevent  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue, 
and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe 
becomes  the  more  obftinate.  Their  ftrength  is 
increafed  by  habit,  and  they  induce  fo  great  a re- 
laxation of  the  fyftem,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. 

It  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fit  or  paroxyfm, 
to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of  a plethoric 
habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this  may  be  proper ; 
but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitutions,  or  where  the 
difeafe  has  been  of  long  ftanding,  or  arifes  from  inani- 
tion, it  is  not  fafe.  The  beft  courle  in  fuch  cafes  is 
to  roufe  the  patient  by  ftrong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers, 
afafeetida,  or  fpirits  of  ‘hartfhorri,  held  to  the  n ole. 
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Hot  bricks  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
and  the  legs,  arms,  and  belly  may  be  ftrongly  rubbed 
with  a warm  cloth.  But  the  bed  application  is  to  put 
the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  peculiarly 
proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the  menfes. 
In  cafe  of  codivenefs,  a laxative  clyfter  with  afafoetida 
will  be  proper ; and,  as  foon  as  the  patient  can  fwal- 
low,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  a folution  of  afafoetida* 
or  of  fome  cordial  julep,  may  be  given  *. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  bed  at- 
tempted at  a time  when  the  patient  is  mod  free  from 
the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a proper  at- 
tention to  diet.  A milk  and  vegetable  diet,  when 
duly  perfided  in,  will  often  perform  a cure.  If,  how- 
ever, the  patient  has  been  accudomed  to  a more  gene- 
rous diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave  it  off  all  at  once 
but  by  degrees.  The  mod  proper  drink  is  water  with 
a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits.  A cool  dry  air  is  the  bed„ 
Cold  bathing  and  every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves, 
and  invigorates  the  fydem,  is  beneficial ; but  lying 
too  long  in  bed,  or  whatever  relaxes  the  body,  is  hurt- 
ful. It  is  of  the  greated  importance  to  have  the  mind 
kept  condantly  eafy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  poffible,  to 

have  it  always  engaged  in  fome  agreeable  and  inte- 
nding purfuit.  1 


* When  hyfteric  fits  are  occafioned  by  fympathy,  they  may  be 
cured  by  exciting  an  oppofite  paffion.  This  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  a whole  fcbool  of  young  ladies  in  Holland,  who  were 
all  cured  by  being  told,  that  the  firft  who  was  feized  fhould  be 
umt  to  death.  But  this  method  of  cure,  to  my  knowledge,  will 
r.ot  always  fucceed.  1 would  therefore  advife,  that  young  ladies 
v/ho^  are  fuojea  to  hyfteric  fits  fhould  rot  be  fent  to  boarding 
cnoo:?,  as  the  difeafe  may  be  caught  by  imitation. 
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The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  ftrengthen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  as 
the  preparations  of  iron,  the  Peruvian  baric,  and  Ouher 
bitters.  Twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a 
cup  of  the  infufion  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and  iron  may  likewife  be 
taken  in  fubftance,  provided  the  ftomach  can  bear 
them  i but  they  are  generally  given  in  too  fmall  dofes 
to  have  any  effedt.  I he  chalybeate  waters  generally 
prove  beneficial  in  this  diforder. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits  will 
be  of  ufe  •,  but  they  fhould  not  be  too  ftrong,  nor  fre- 
quently repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and  weaken  the 
ftomach.  If  there  be  a tendency  to  coftivenefs,  it 
mud  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or  by  taking  an  open- 
ing  pill  as  often  as  it  (hall  be  found  necelTary. 

To  lefien  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  beft  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines,  are  mufk,  opium,  and  caftor.  When 
opium  diiagrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  either  be 
applied  externally,  or  given  in  clyfters.  It  is  often 
fuccefsful  in  removing  thofe  periodical  headachs  to 
which  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  patients  are  iub- 
je£.  Caftor  has  in  fome  cafes  been  found  to  pro- 
cure deep  where  opium  failed  ; for  which  reafon  Dr- 
Why  ttadvifes,  that  they  fhould  be  joined  together.  He 
likewife  recommends  the  anti-hyfteric  plafter  to  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen  *. 

* Though  antifpafmodics  and  anodynes  are  univerfally  recom- 
mended in  thisdifeafe,  yet  all  the  extraordinary  cures  that  1 ever 
knew  in  hyiteric  cafes,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and 
corroborating  medicines. 


Hysteric 
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Hysteric  women  are  often  affiidled  with  cramps  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  mod  apt  to  feize 
them  in  bed,  or  when  afleep.  The  mod  efficacious" 
medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  blidering-plafters, 
and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations.  When  the  cramp 
or  fpafm  is  very  violent,  opium  is  the  remedy  mod  to 
be  depended  on.  In  milder  cafes,  immerfing  the  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  or  applying  a blidering-plader 
to  the  part  affedied,  will  often  be  diffident  to  re- 
move the  complaint.  In  patients  whofe  nerves 
are  uncommonly  delicate  and  fenfible,  it  will  be 
better  to  omit  the  blidering-p'lader,  and  to  attempt 
the  cure  by  opiates,  mufk,  camphire,  and  the  warm 
bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compref- 

fion.  Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and 
fometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages  •„  and  when 
convulfions  arife  from  a flatulent  didention  of  the  in- 
tedines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they  may- 
be often  lefiened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty  drong 
compreffion  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a broad 
belt.  A roll  of  brimdone  held  in  the  hand  is  fre- 
quently ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps : Though  this 
feems  to  owe  its  effedt  chiefly  to  imagination  ; yet,  as 
it  lbmetimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a trial  * When  fpafms 
or  convulfive  motions  arife  from  fharp  humours  in 
the  Aomach  and  inredines,  no  lading  relief  can  be 
procured  till  thefe  are  either  corrected  or  expelled. 
The  Peruvian  bark  has  fometimes  cured  periodic 
convulfions  after  other  medicines  had  failed. 

* Some  perfons  afflifled  with  cramps  pretend  to  reap  great  be- 
reav  from  Inruul  bundles  of  rofemary  tied  all  njght  about  their 
feet,  ancles,  and  knees. 
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This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the.  indolent,  the 
luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  dudious.  It  be- 
comes daily  more  common  in  this  country,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  ledentary  employ- 
ments. It  has  lb  near  a refemblance  to  the  immedi- 
ately preceding,  that  many  authors  confider  them  as 
the  lame  difeafe,  and  treat  them  accordingly.  They 
require  however  a very  different  regimen  •,  and  the 
jymptoms  of  the  latter,  though  lefs  violent,  are  more 
permanent  than  thole  of  the  former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds 
are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  paffions  are 
not  eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life, 
mod  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually  brought  on 
by  long  and  ferious  attention  toabflrufe  fubjedts,  grief, 
the  fupprelfion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  excels  of 
venery,  the  repulfion  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  long 
continued  evacuations,  obdru&ions  in  fame  of  the 
vifeera,  as  the  liver,  fpleen,  &c. 

PItpochondriac  perlons  ought  never  to  fall  long, 
and  their  food  fhouid  be  folid  and  noqrifliing.  All 
acefcent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided. 
Flefh  meats  agree  bed  with  them,  and  their  drink 
Ihould  be  old  claret,  or  good  madeira.  Should'thefe 
dihigree  with  the  domach,  water  with  a little  brandy 
or  rum  in  it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulness  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all 
means  to  be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind  is 

ufeful.  The  cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial  * and, 

where 
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where  it  does  not  agree  with  the  patient,  frictions 
with  the  flefh-brufh  or  a coarfe  cloth  may  be  tried. 
If  the  patient  has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought  to  travel 
either  by  fea  or  land.  A voyage  or  a long  journey, 
efpecially  towards  a warmer  climate,  will  be  of  more 
fervice  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure,  in  this  difeafe,  are 
to  ftrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  promote 
the  fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  beft  anfwer- 
ed  by  the  different  preparations  of  iron  and  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  which,  after  proper  evacuations,  may 
be  taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  dire&ed  in  the  pre- 
ceding difeafe. 

Km* 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
make  ufe  of  forne  gentle  opening  medicine,  as  pills 
compofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  and  afa- 
fcetida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  as 
is  neceffary  to  form  the  ingredients  into  pills.  Two, 
three,  or  four  of  thefe  may  be  taken  as  often  as  it 
fhall  be  found  needful,  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 
Such  as  cannot  bear  the  afafoetida  may  fubftitute 
Spanifh  foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effefls  in 

this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excefs  is  hurtful.  In- 

/ 

tenfe  fludy,  and  every  thing  that  deprefles  the  fpirits, 
are  likewife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of 
nervous  diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter ; yet,  for  the  behoof  of  the  unhappy 
perfons  afflided  with  thofe  obftinate  and  complicat- 
ed maladies,  I have  treated  leveral  ot  their  capital 
fymptoms  under  diftinft  or  feparate  heads.  Thefe 
however  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  different  difeafes, 
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but  as  various  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe. 
They  all  arife  from  the  fame  general  caufes,  and  re- 
quire nearly  the  fame  method  of  treatment.  There 
are  many  other  fymptoms  that  merit  particular  atten- 
tion, which  the  nature  of  my  plan  will  not  permit 
me  to  treat  of  at  full  length.  I fhall  therefore  omit 
them  altogether,  and  conclude  this  chapter  with  a few 
general  remarks  on  the  mod  obvious  means  of  pre- 
venting or  avoiding  nervous  dilorders. 

In  all  perfons  afflicted  with  nervous  diforders,  there 
is  a great  delicacy  and  lenfibility  of  the  whole  nervous 
fyftem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weaknels  of  the 
organs  of  digeftion.  Thefe  may  be  either  natural  or 
acquired.  When  owing  to  a defebt  in  the  conftitu- 
tion,  they  are  hardly  to  be  removed*,  but  may  be 
mitigated  by  proper  care.  When  induced  by  difeaies, 
as  long  or  repeated  fevers,  profufe  haemorrhages,  or 
the  like,  they  prove  alfo  very  obftinate,  and  will 
yield  only  to  a courfe  of  regimen  calculated  to  reftoie 
and  invigorate  the  habit. 

But  nervous  affebtions  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  is,  in  a great  meaiure,  in  our  own 
power  to  avoid,  than  from  difeaies,  or  an  original 
fault  in  the  conftitution,  &c.  Excefllve  grief,  in- 
tenfe  ftudy,  improper  diet,  and  neglebt  of  exercife, 
are  the  meat  fources  of  this  extenfive  cfafs  of  dil- 

O 

eafes. 

It  has  been  already  oblerved,  that  grief  indulged 
cleft  rays  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  deprelies  the 
fpirits,  and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  de- 
bility of  the  whole  fyftem.  Inftances  of  this  are  daily 
to  be  leen.  The  lofs  of  a near  relation,  or  any  other 
misfortune  in  life,  is  often  lufficient  to  occafion  the 
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mod  complicated  feries  of  nervous  fymptoms.  Sue! 
misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to  be  avoided,  but  lurciy 
their  effects,  by  a vigorous  and  proper  exei  tion  o 
the  mind,  might  be  rendered  leis  hurtful,  l or  c 
regions  in  this  matter  we  mull  refer  the  reader  to  uc 
article  Grief,  in  the  Chapter  on  the  paffions. 

The  effefts  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thofe  occafioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  animal 
fpirits,  and  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion.  1 o 
prevent  thefe  effects,  ftudious  perfons  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  Poet,  to  toy  with  their  books*.  1 hey 
fhould  never  ftudy  too  long  at  a time  •,  nor  attend 
lon<j  to  one  particular  fubjedl,  efpecially  if  it  be  Oi 
a ferious  nature.  They  ought  likevviie  to  be  atten- 
tive to  their  pollute,  and  fhould  take  care  ftequent  y 
to  unbend  their  minds  by  mufic,  diverfions,  or  go- 
ing  into  agreeable  company. 

With  regard  to  diet,  I fhall  only  oofeive,  that 
nervous  difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excels  or 
inanition.  Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  digeftion, 
and  vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  opprefied 
with  frefh  loads  of  food,  before  (he  has  had  time,  to 
digeft  and  aflimilate  the  former  meal,  her  powers 
are  weakened,  and  the  veftels  are  filled  with  crude 
humours.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  food  is  not 
fufficiently  nourifhing,  or  is  taken  too  feldom,  the 
bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for 
want  of  regular  frefh  fupplies  of  wholefome  chyle,  are 
vitiated.  Thefe  extremes  are  therefore  with  equal 
care  to  be  avoided.  They  both  tend  to  induce  a 
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relaxation  and  debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  with 
all  us  dreadful  train  of  confequences. 

But  the  moft  general  caufe  of  nervous  diforders  is 
indolence.  The  adive  and  laborious  are  feldom  trou- 
bled with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the  children 
of  eale  and  affluence,  who  generally  feel  their  keened: 
force.  All  we  fhall  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure  are  both  in  their  own 
power.  If  the  conftitution  of  human  nature  be  fuch, 
that  man  muft  either  labour  or  luffer  difeafes,  lurely 
no  individual  has  any  right  to  cxped  an  exemption 
from  the  general  rule. 

Those,  however,  who  are  willing  to  take  exer- 
cile,  but  whole  occupations  confine  them  to  the 
houle,  and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pollure,  really 
deferve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the 
book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  con- 
dud  ; and  fhall  only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot 
be  complied  with,  their  place  may,  in  fome  mealure, 
be  fupplied  by  the  ufe  of  bracing  and  ftrengthening 
medicines,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  bit- 
ters ; the  preparations  of  Reel ; the  elixir  of  vi- 
triol, &c. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

DISORDERS  OF  THE- SENSES. 

E do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 


fenfations,  or  to  give  a minute  defeription  of 
the  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed  • but 
to  point  out  lome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe 
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organs  are  moft  liable,  and  to  ffiew  how  they  may  bs 
prevented  or  remedied. 

OF  THE  EYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjedt  to  more  difeafes 
than  the  eye ; nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the  dil- 
eafes  are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more  ig- 
norant perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any  other 
dafs  of  difeafes  ; yet  a very  fuperficial  acquaintance 
with  the  ftructure  of  the  eye,  and  the  nature  of  vifion, 
will  be  fufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  danger  of 
tr uftihg  to  them.  Thefe  difeafes  often  exceed  the 
lkill  of  the  moft  learned  phyfician  ; hence  we  may 
eafily  infer  the  danger  of  trufting  them  to  ignorant 
quacks,  who,  without  all  peradventure,  put  out 
more  eyes  than  they  cure.  But,  though  the  difeafes 
of  the  eye  can  feldom  be  cured,  they  might  often,  by 
due  care,  be  prevented ; and,  even  where  the  fight  is 
totally  loft,  many  things  might  be  done,  which  are 
generally  neglected,  to  render  the  unhappy  perfon 
both  more  ufeful  to  himfelf  and  to  fociety  *. 

* It  is  pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  horn  blind, 
or  who  lofe  their  fight  when  young,  Ihould  be  fuffered  to  remain 
in  ignorance,  or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  ceco- 
nomy.  There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons  are 
very  capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheel,  teaching 
languages,  &c.  Nor  are  inftances  wanting  of  perfons  who  have 
arrived  at  the  highelt  pitch  of  learning,  without  having  the  leak: 
idea  of  light.  Witnefs  the  late  famous  Nicholas  Sanderfon  of 
Cambridge,  aud  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Blacklock  of 
Edinburgh.  The  former  was  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of 
his  age,  and  the  latter,  befides  being  a good  poet  and  philofo- 
pher,  is  maker  of  all  the  learned  languages,  and  a very  confi- 
derable  adept  in  the  liberal  arts. 

The 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or 'luminous 
objects , keeping  the  nead  too  long  in  a hanging 
pofture  i violent  head-achs  ; exceflive  venery  •,  the 
long  life  of  bitters ; the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  vola- 
tile Jubilances  * various  difeafes ; as  the  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  &c.  but,  above  all,  from  night-watching, 
and  candle-light  ftudies.  Long  fading  is  likewife 
hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  frequent  heats  and  colds  are 
no  lefs  pernicious.  The  eyes  are  often  hurt  by  the 
itoppage  of  cudomary  evacuations ; as  morning 
fweats  •,  lweating  oi  the  feet ; the  menfes  in  women  ; 
and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men.  All  kinds  of  excefs 
are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight,  particularly  the 

immoderate  life  of  ardent  fpirits  and  other  ftrong 
liquors. 

I.v  all  dileafes  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  attended 
with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ought  to  be  ob- 
lerved.  1 he  patient  mull  abltain  from  all  fpirituou3 
liquors.  The  lmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky  rooms,  the 
vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all  vivid  lights  and 
glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The 
drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or  fmall  beer ; and  the 
aliment  mud  be  light  and  of  eafy  digedion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  ifiues  and 
ietons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes  are 
tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in  fome 
part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed  or  purge 
every  fpring  and  fall.  All  excefs  and  night  ftudies 
are  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  a feton  or 
an  ifiue,  will  find  benefit  from  wearing  a fmall  Bur- 
gundy-pitch plader  between  their  daoulders. 
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A gutta  ferena , or  amciurofis , is  an  abolition  of  the 
fight  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the  eyes. 
When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  walling  of  the  optic 
nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure  •,  but  when  it  pro- 
ceeds  from  a compreflion  of  the  nerves  by  redundant 
humours,  thefe  may  in  lome  meafure  be  drained  oil, 
and  the  patient  relieved.  For  this  purpofe,  the  body 
muft  be  kept  open  with  the  laxative  mercurial  pills. 
If  the  patient  be  young  and  of  a ianguine  habit,  he 
may  be  bled.  Cupping,  with  fcarihcations  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A 
running  at  the  nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile 
lalts,  ilimulating  powders,  &c.  But  the  moft  likely 
means  for  relieving  the  patient  are  i flues  or  blifters 
kept  open  for  a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  behind  the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.  I have 
known  thefe  reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been  for 
a confiderable  time  loft.  , 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a mer- 
curial falivation  ; or  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  of  mercury  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englilh  pint 
and  a half  of  brandy,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  taken 
twice  a day,  drinking  half  a pint  of  the  decoction  of 
farfaparilla  after  it. 

A cataract  is  an  obltruftion  of  the  pupil,  by  the 
Lnterpofnion  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  either 
diminilhes  or  totally  extinguifhes  the  fight.  It  is 
generally  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour.  In 
a recent  or  beginning  cataract,  the  fame  medicines 
are  to  be  ufed  as  in  rhe  gutta  ferena  *,  and  they  will 
fometimes  fucceed.  But  when  this  does  not  happen, 
and  the  cataraft  becomes  firm,  it  muft  be  couched. 
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or  rather  extraded.  I have  refolved  a recent  catarad 
by  giving  the  patient  frequent  purges  with  calomel” 
keeping  a poultice  of  frefti  hemlock  conftantly  upon 
the  eye,  and  a perpetual  blifter  on  the  neck. 

The  myopia , or  Jhort-fightednefs,  and  the  prejbyopia, 
or  feeing  only  at  too  great  a difiance,  are  diforders 
which  depend  on  the  original  flrudure  or  figure  of 
the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The°  incon- 
veniencies  aiifing  from  them  may  however  be,  in 
iome  mealure,  remedied  by  the  help  of  proper  glafies. 

The  former  require?  the  aid  of  a concave,  and  the 
latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

A Jlrabifmus  or  fquinting , depends  upon  an  irre- 
gular contradion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a 
Ipafm,  pally,  epileply,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children 
often  contrad  this  diforder  by  having  their  eyes  un- 
equally cxpofed  to  the  light.  'They  may  likewife  ac- 
quire it  by  imitation  from  a fquinting  nurfe  or  play- 
fellow, See.  As  this  diforder  can  hardly  be  cured, 
parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent  it.  Almofl 
the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for  it  is,  to  con- 
trive a mark  for  the  child  to  wear,  which  will  only 
permit  him  to  fee  in  a flraight  diredion. 

Spots  or  /pecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  effed 
of  inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  meafles,  or  violent  ophthalmias.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total  blind- 
nefs.  If  the  fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  they  may 
fometimes  be  taken  ofi  by  gentle  cauflics  and  dif- 
cutients ; as  vitriol,  the  juice  of  celandine,  See. 
When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a furgical  operation 
may  be  tried  : The  fuccefs  of  this  however  is  always 
very  doubtful. 
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The  blood-Jhot  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a ftroke, 
a fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c.  I 
have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in  the 
hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  firft  like  a bit  of  fear- 
let,  and  is  afterwards  of  a livid  or  blackifh  colour. 
This  diforder  generally  goes  off  without  medicine. 
Should  it  prove  obftinate,  the  patient  may  be  bled, 
and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a deco&ion  of  com- 
phry  roots  and  elder  flowers.  A foft  poultice  may  be 
applied  to  the  eyes ; and  the  body  fhould  be  kept 
open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery , or  weeping  eye , is  generally  occafioned 
by  a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular  parts  of 
that  organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and  ftrengthened 
by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and  water,  Hun- 
gary-water,  rofe- water  with  white  vitriol  diffolved  in 
it,  &c.  Medicines  which  make  a revulfion  are  like- 
wife  proper ; as  mild  purgatives,  perpetual  bliffers 
on  the  neck,  bathing  the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an  obftrudtioa  of 
the  lachrymal  dudl,  or  natural  paffage  of  the  tears, 
it  is  called  a fiftula  lachrymalis , and  can  only  be  cured 
by  a furgical  operation. 

OF  THE  EAR. 

The  functions  of  the  ear  may  be  injured  by 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric. 
The  hearing  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceffive  noife  ; 
violent  colds  in  the  head  ; fevers,  hard  wax,  or 
other  fubftances  flicking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear ; 
too  great  a degree  of  moifture  or  drynefs  of  the  ear. 
t * Deafncfs 
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Deafnefs  is  very  often  the  effedt  of  old  age,  and  is  in- 
cident to  moff  people  in  the  decline  of  life.  Some- 
times it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the  ffru&ure 
or  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf.  When  this  is  the 
cale,  it  admits  of  no  cure  ; and  the  unhappy  perfon 
not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  likewife  dumb, 
for  life 

W hen  deafnefs  is  the  effedt  of  wounds  or  ulcers  of 
the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eaffiy  removed. 
W'hen  it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient 

• Though  thofc  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are 
generally  fuffered  to  continue  dumb,  and  confequently  are  in  a 
great  meafure  loft  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
fuch  perfons  may  be  taught,  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  alf®  to 
fpeak,  and  to  underfland  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching  the 
dumb  to  fpcal:  will  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  con- 
fidcr  that  the  formation  of  founds  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may 
be  taught  without  the  afliftance  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  ca- 
pable of  demonftration,  but  is  actually  reduced  to  pradice  by  the 
ingenious  A.r/I  homas  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh,  This  gentleman 
has,  by  the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  brought  the 
teaching  of  dumb  perfons  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfedion,  that  his 
fcholars  are  generally  more  forward  in  their  education  than  thofe 
of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  The;-  not  only 
read  and  write  with  the  utmoft  rcadinefs,  but  \\ktm[*fpcak,  and 
are  capable  of  holding  converfation  with  any  perfon  in  the  light. 
What  a pity  any  of  the  human  fpecies  fliould  remain  in  a ftate  of 
idiotifm,  who  are  capable  of  being  rendered  as  ufeful  and  intelli. 
gent  as  others  ! We  mention  this  not  only  from  humanity  to  thofe 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf,  but  alfo  in  juftice  to 
Mr.  Braidwood,  whofe*  fuccefs  has  far  exceeded  all  former  at- 
tempts this  way  ; and  indeed  it  exceeds  imagination  itfelf  fo  far, 
that  no  perfon  who  has  not  feen  and  examiaed  his  pupils,  can  be- 
lieve what  they  are  capable  of.  — As  this  gentieman,  however 
willing,  is  only  able  to  teach  a few,  and  as  the  far  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  are  born  deaf  cannot  aft'ord  to  attend  him,  it  would 
be  an  ad  of  great  humanity,  as  well  as  of  public  utility,  to  ered 
an  academy  for  their  behoof. 
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tnuft  be  careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  night  •,  he  fhould  likewife  take  fome  gentle 
purges,  and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them 
frequently  in  luke-warm  water  at  bed- time.  When 
deafnefs  is  the  effedl  of  a fever,  it  generally  goes  off 
after  the  patient  recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from  dry 
wax  flicking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be  foftened  by  drop- 
ping oil  into  them ; afterwards  they  mull  be  lyringed 
with  warm  milk  and  water. 

If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  ears,  which 
may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  lweet  almonds,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
liquid  apodeldoch,  or  tindlure  of  afafcetida,  may  be 
mixed  together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put  into  the 
ear  every  night  at  bed-time,  flopping  them  after- 
wards with  a little  wool  or  cotton.  Some,  inflead 
of  oil,  put  a fmall  flice  of  the  fat  of  bacon  into  each 
ear,  which  is  faid  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well. 
When  the  ears  abound  with  moiflure,  it  may  be 
drained  off  by  an  iffue  or  feton,  which  fhould  be  made 
as  near  the  afFedted  parts  as  poffible. 

Some*  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the 
gall  of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be  drop- 
ped into  the  ear ; others,  equal  parts  of  Hungary- 
water  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  extols  amber 
and  mufk  *,  and  Brookes  fays,  he  has  often  known 
hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting  a grain  or  two 
of  mufk  into  the  ear  with  cotton-wool.  But  thefe 
and  other  applications  muft  be  varied  according  to 
the  caufe  of  the  diforder  *. 

Though 

* A gent’eman,  on  whofe  veracity  I can  depend,  told  me,  that 
after  ufing  many  things  to  no  purpcfe  for  an  obllinate  deafnefs, 

he: 
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Though  fiich  applications  may  fometimes  be  of 
fervice,  yet  they  much  oftener  fail,  and  frequently 
they  do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to  be 
tampered  with ; they  are  tender  organs,  and  require 
a very  delicate  touch.  For  this  reafon,  what  we 
would  chiefly  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep 
the  head  warm.  From  whatever  caufe  the  diforder 
proceeds,  this  is  always  proper ; and  I have  known 
more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in  the  mod  obftinate 

cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the  medicines  I ever 
ul'ed. 

OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 


hough  thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  lo  great  import- 
ance to  man  in  a Hate  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and 
hearing,  }et,  as  the  lois  of  them  is  attended  with 
ibme  inconveniency,  they  defer  ve  our  notice.  They 
are  feldom  to  be  re  (to  red  when  loft  j which  ought  to 
make  us  very  attentive  to  their  prefervation,  by  care- 
fully avoiding  whatever  may  in  the  leaft  prove  in- 
jurious to  them.  As  there  is  a very  great  affinity  be- 
twixt the  organs  of  tailing  and  fmelling,  whatever 
hurts  the  one  generally  affedts  the  other. 

t^uxurv  *s  highly  injurious  to  thefe  organs. 
'A  hen  the  nole  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimulated 
by  flagrant  and  poignant  diffies,  they  foon  lofe  the 
power  of  diltinguiffiing  tailes  and  odours  with  any 
ciegree  of  nicety.  Man,  in  a (late  of  nature,  may 

perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute  as  any  other 
animal. 


he  was  at  laft  advifed  to  put  a few  drops  of  his  own  urine  warm 
into  his  ears  every  night  and  morning,  from  which  he  received 
great  benefit.  It  is  probable  that  a folution  o f fal  ammoniac,  in 
water,  would  produce  the  fame  effeft. 
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The  fenfe  of  fmelling  may  be  diminifhed  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  difeafes ; as,  the  moifiure,  drynefs,  in- 
flammation or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane  which 
lines  the  infide  of  the  nofe,  commonly  calltd  the 
olfactory  membrane;  the  compreflion  of  the  nerves 
which  fupply  this  membrane,  or  lome  fault  in  the 
brain  itfelf  at  their  origin.  A defeft,  or  too  great  a 
degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall  fpungy  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  Ac.  may 
likewife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling*  It  may  alfo 
be  injured  by  a collection  of  foetid  matter  in  thole 
caverns,  which  keeps  conflantly  exhaling  from  them. 
Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling 
than  taking  great  quantities  of  fnuff* 

When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off 
irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin  fharp  ferum,  may 
be  applied  ; as  the  oil  of  anife  mixed  with  fine  flour ; 
camphire  diffolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  The 
vapours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum-maftic,  and 
benjamin,  may  likewife  be  received  into  the  nofe 
and  mouth. 

For  moiftening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry* 
fome  recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  mar- 
joram, mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram,  and 
anifeed  ; or  a flernutatory  of  calcined  white  vitriol ; 
twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with  two 
ounces  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtrated.  The  fleam 
or  vapour  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  received  up  the 
noftrils  is  likewife  of  ule  for  foftening  the  mucus, 
opening  obftruftions,  Ac. 

1 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be 
dreffed  with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if 
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the  pain  be  very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be 
added.  If  it  be  a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be 
cured  without  mercury.  In  that  cafe,  the  lolution 
of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  brandy  may  be  taken, 
as  directed  in  the  gutta  ferena.  The  ulcer  ought 
likewife  to  be  wafhed  with  it ; and  the  fumes  of  cin- 
nabar may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpecl  that  the  nerves  which- 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or  want 
Simulating,  volatile  falts,  firong  fnuflfs,  and  other 
things  which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to 
the  nofe.  The  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed 
with  balfam  of  Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a little 
of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  tafte  may  be  diminifhed  by  crufts,  filth, 
mucus,  aphthae,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the 
tongue  : It  may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  faliva, 
which,  being  difcharged  into  the  mouth,  gives  the 
fame  fenfation  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes 
had  really  a bad  tafte  *,  or  it  may  be  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
and  palate.  Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either 
to  the  fenfe  of  tailing  or  fmelling  than  obftinate 
colds,  efpecially  thofe  which  affedl  the  head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diminifhed  by  filth,  mucus, 
&c.  the  tongue  ought  to  be  fcraped  and  frequently 
wafhed  with  a mixure  of  water,  vinegar,  and  honey, 
or  fome  other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is  vitiated, 
which  feldom  happens,  unlefs  in  fevers  or  other  dif- 
eafes,  the  curing  of  the  difo  der  is  the  cure  of  this 
fymptom.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the  mean  time, 
the  following  things  may  be  of  ufe  j if  there  be  a 
bitter  tafte,  it  may  be  taken  away  by  vomits,  purges. 
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and  other  things  which  evacuate  bile : What  is  called 
a nidorous  tafte,  arifing  from  putrid  humours,  is 
corrected  by  the  juice  of  citrons,  oranges,  and  other 
acids.  A fait  tafte  is  cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with 
watery  liquors  : An  acid  tafte  is  deftroycd  by  ab- 
forbents,  and  alkaline  falts,  as  powder  of  oyfter- 
ihells,  fait  of  wormwood,  &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fupply 
the  organs  of  tafte  is  diminifhed,  the  chewing  of 
horfe-radifb,  or  other  ftimulating  fubftances,  will 
help  to  recover  it. 

OF  THE  TOUCH. 

% 

The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  any  thing 
that  obftrufls  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  its 
being  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touching ; 
as  prefiure,  extreme  cold,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be 
hurt  by  too  great  a degree  of  fenfibility,  when  the 
nerve  is  not  fufficientiy  covered  by  the  cuticle  or 
fcarf-fkin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a tenfion  of  it, 
or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  diforders  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts  the  fenfe  of 
touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  proceed  from  the 
fame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and  apoplexy,  and  re- 
quires nearly  the  fame  method  of  treatment. 

In  a fiupor , or  defedft  of  touching,  which  arifes 
from  an  obftru&ion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the  pa- 
tient muft  firft  be  purged  ; afterwards  fuch  medi- 
cines as  excite  the  action  of  the  nerves,  or  ftimulate 
the  fyftem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  fed  volatile  oleofum , horfe-radifh, 
ike,  may  be  taken  inwardly  *,  the  difordered  parts, 
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at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently  rubbed  with 
frefli  nettles  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac . Bliftering- 

plafters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts  will  like- 
wife  be  of  ufe,  as  alio  warm  bathing,  efpecially  in 
the  natural  hot  baths. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

OF  A SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 

SCIRRHUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour  feated 


in  fome  of  the  glands  j as  the  breads,  the 
arm-pits,  Sec.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  un- 
equal, of  a livid,  blackifh  or  leaden  colour,  and  is 
attended  with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an 
occult  cancer.  When  the  fkin  is  broken,  and  a fames 
or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominably  foetid  fmell  is 
difeharged  from  the  lore,  it  is  called  an  open  or  ulcer- 
ated cancer.  Perfons  after  the  age  of  45,  particular- 
ly women,  and  thofe  who  lead  an  indolent  fedentary 
life,  are  mod  fubjedt  to  this  difeafe. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  owing  to  fup- 

prefled  evacuations  •,  hence  it  proves  fo  frequently 
fatal  to  women  of  a grofs  habit,  particularly  old 
maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when  the  men- 
ftrual  flux  ceafes.  It  may  likewife  be  occafloned  by 
excedive  fear,  grief,  anger,  religious  melancholy,  or 
any  of  the  deprefling  paflions.  Hence  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  choleric,  and  thofe  perfons  who  devote 
themfelves  to  a religious  life  in  convents  or  monaf- 
teries,  are  often  afflidted  with  it.  It  may  alfo  be 


occafioned 
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occafioned  by  the  long-continued  ufe  of  food  that  is 
too  hard  of  digeftion,  or  of  an  acrid  nature ; by 
barrennefs  ; celibacy  •,  indolence  ; cold  * blows  * 
fridfion  *,  prefifure  *,  or  the  like.  Women  often  fuffer 
from  the  laft  of  thefe  by  means  of  their  ftays,  which 
fqneeze  and  comprefs  their  bread:  fo  as  to  occafion 
great  mifchief.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  owing  to 
an  hereditary  difpofition. 

SYMPTOMS. This  diforder  feems  often 

very  trifling  at  the  beginning.  A hard  tumour 
about  the  fize  of  a hazle  nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller,  is 
generally  the  firft  fymptom.  This  will  often  con- 
tinue for  a long  time  without  feeming  to  increafe,  or 
giving  the  patient  great  uneafinefs ; but  if  the  con- 
ftitution  be  hurt,  or  the  tumour  irritated  by  prelTure, 
or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind,  it  begins  to  ex- 
tend itfelf  towards  the  neighbouring  parts,  by  pu fil- 
ing out  a kind  of  roots  or  limbs.  It  then  gets 
the  name  of  cancer , from  a fancied  refemblance 
between  thefe  limbs  and  the  claws  of  a crab.  The 
colour  of  the  {kin  begins  to  change,  which  is  firfl 
red,  afterwards  purple,  then  bluifh,  livid,  and  at 
laft  black.  The  patient  complains  of  heat,  with  a 
burning,  gnawing,  fhooting  pain.  The  tumour  is 
very  hard,  rough,  and  unequal,  with  a protuberance, 
or  rifling,  in  the  middle  ; its  fize  increafes  daily,  and 
the  neighbouring  veins  become  thick,  knotty,  and 
of  a blackifh  colour. 

The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  (harp 
ichor  begins  to  flow,  which  corrodes  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  till  it  forms  a large  unfightly  ulcer.  More 
occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  the 
neighbouring  glands.  The  pain  and  flench  become 
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intolerable  ; the  appetite  Fails  ; the  ftrength  is  ex- 
haufted  by  a continual  hedic  fever;  at  laft,  a violent 
haemorrhage,  or  difcharge  of  blood,  from  fome  part 
of  the  body,  with  faintings,  or  convulfion  fits,  gene- 
rally put  an  end  to  the  miferable  patient’s  life. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  be  light,  but 

nourifhing.  All  ftrong  liquors,  and  high-feafoned 
or  falted  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient 
may  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear ; and 
Should  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought,  and 
amufe  his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury  are 
carefully  to  be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of  the 
affedcd  part,  which  ought  to  be  defended  from  all 
preffure,  and  even  from  the  external  air,  by  cover- 
ing it  with  fur  or  loft  flannel. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

for  which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its  pro- 
gress however  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and  fome 
of  its  moft  difagreeable  Symptoms  mitigated  by  pro- 
per applications.  One  misfortune  attending  the  dif- 
eafe  is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  conceals  ic 
too  long.  Were  proper  means  ufed  in  due  time,  a 
cancer  might  often  be  cured  ; but  after  the  diforder 
has  arrived  at  a certain  height,  it  generally  lets  all 
medicine  at  def’itKe. 

When  a feirrhous  tumour  is  flrft  difeovered,  the 
patient  ought  to  oblerve  a proper  regimen,  and  to 
take  twice  or  thrice  a-week  a dofe  of  the  common 
purging  mercurial  pill.  Some  blood  may  alio  be 
let,  and  the  part  afFeded  may  be  gently  rubbed  twice 
a-dav  with  a little  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  and 
kept  warm  with  fur  or  flannel.  The  food  mult  be 
light,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  decodion  of  woods 

or 
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•or  farfaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I have  lometimes 
difeufled  hard  tumours,' which  had  the  appearance  of 
beginning  cancers,  by  a courie  of  this  kind. 

Should  the  tumour  however  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and  harder, 
it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by  the  knife 
or  cauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can  be  done  with 
fafety,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  better.  It  can  an- 
fwer  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  a cancer  after  the  con- 
flitution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs  ot  humours  cor- 
rupted  by  it.  This  however  is  the  common  way, 
which  makes  the  operation  fo  feldom  iucceed.  hew 
people  will  fubmit  to  the  extirpation  till  death  flares 
them  in  the  face  ; whereas,  if  it  were  done  early,  the 
patient’s  life  would  not  be  endangered  by  the  ope- 
ration, and  it  would  generally  prove  a radical  cure. 

When  the  cancer  is  fo  fftuated  that  it  cannot  be 
cut  off,  or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the  ope- 
ration, fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  relieve  the 
mofl  urgent  fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr.  Plome  lays, 
that  half  a grain  of  the  corrofive  fublima-te  of  mer- 
cury,  diffolved  in  a proper  quantity  of  brandy,  and 
taken  night  and  morning,  will  often  be  of  fervice  in 
cancers  of  the  face  and  nofe.  He  likewife  recom- 
mends an  infufion  of  the  folanum , or  nightfhade,  in 
cancers  of  the  breafts. 

But  the  medicine  mofl  in  repute  at  prefent  for  this 
difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Stork,  phyfician  at  Vienna, 
has  of  late  recommend  d the  extra 61  of  this  plant  as 
very  efficacious  in  cancers  of  every  kind.  The  Doctor 
fays,  he  has  given  fome  hundred  weights  of  it  without 
ever  hurting  any  body,  and  often  with  manifefl  ad- 
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vantage.  He  advifes  the  patient  however  to  begin 
with  very  final!  doles,  as  two  or  three  grains,  and  to 
increafe  the  dole  gradually  till  Tome  good  effect  be 
perceived,  and  there  to  reft  without  further  increafe. 
From  two  or  three  grains  at  firft,  the  Do&or  fays  he 
has  increafed  the  dofe  to  two,  three,  or  four  drachms 
a-day,  and  finds  that  fuch  dofes  may  be  continued  for 
feveral  weeks  without  any  bad  confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Do&or  recommends  dur* 
ing  the  ule  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinaceous 
jubilances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aromatics. 
He  fays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to  thofe  who 
are  accuftomed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe  of  acids ; 
and  adds,  that  the  patient  fhould  live  in  a pure 
free  air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and  cheerful  as 
pofflble. 

The  Docftor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in 
which  a cancer  may  be  relolved  by  the  ufe  of  hem* 
lock,  but  fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years  in 
large  doles  without  any  apparent  benefit ; neverthelefs 
the  patient  has  been  cured  by  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of 
it  for  half  a year  longer.  This  is  at  leaft  encourage- 
ment to  give  it  a fair  trial.  Though  we  are  far  from 
thinking  the  hemlock  merits  thofe  extravagant  en- 
comiums which  the  Dobtor  has  bellowed  upon  it, 
yet,  in  a difeafe  which  has  fo  long  baffled  the  boafted 
powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it  ought  always  to  ba 
tried, 

T he  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to 
the  extract.  They  are  both  made  of  the  frefh  leaves, 
and  may  be  uled  nearly  in  the  lame  manner.  Dr, 
Nicholfon  of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed 

the 
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the  dofe  of  the  powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  and  gave  near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the  day 
with  remarkably  good  effects.  I he  hemlock  may 
alfo  be  ufed  externally  either  as  a poultice  or  fomen- 
tation. The  fore  may  likewife  be  kept  clean  by  in- 
jecting daily  a drong  decoction  of  the  tops  and  leaves 
into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of  foul 
fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them  tho- 
roughly clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 
The  bed  application  for  this  purpofe  feems  to  be  the 
carrot  poultice.  The  root  of  the  common  carrot 
may  be  grated,  and  moidened  with  as  much  water  as 
will  bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  a poultice  or  cata- 
plafm.  This  mud  be  applied  to  the  fore,  and  re- 
newed twice  a-day.  It  generally  cleans  the  fore, 
eafes  the  pain,  and  takes  away  the  difagreeable  fmell, 
which  are  objects  of  no  fmall  importance  in  fuch  a 
dreadful  diforder  *. 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recom- 
mended not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a power- 
ful medicine  in  this  difeafe.  It  mud  be  frequently 
made  frefti,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure. 
Two,  three,  or  even  four  Englifh  pints  of  it  may  be 
drank  every  day  for  a confiderable  time.  No  benefit 
can  be  expected  from  any  medicine  in  this  difeafe, 
unlefs  it  be  perfided  in  for  a long  time.  It  is  of  too 
obdinate  a nature  to  be  foon  removed  ^ and,  when  it 
admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  mud  be  brought  about  by 
inducing  an  almod  total  change  of  the  habit,  which 
mud  always  be  a work  of  time.  Setons  or  idlies  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer  have  fometimes  good 
effects  *. 

When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  mud  be 
had  to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not 
indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  patient’s 
agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable  while  it  con- 
tinues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to 
ufe  wholefome  food  •,  to  take  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air  j to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poflible  ; and 
carefully  to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes,  and 
every  kind  of  preffure  upon  the  breads  or  other  glan- 
dular parts  f. 

* In  a cancer  which  had  fet  all  medicines,  and  even  furgery 
at  defiance,  I lately  faw  remarkable  effeCts  from  an  obllinate 
perfeverance  in  a^tourfe  of  antifeptics.  1 ordered  the  deep 
ulcers  to  be  wafhed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a fyringe,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  either  with  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  or  a de- 
coCtion  of  carrot,  and  that  the  patient  fhould  take,  four  or  five 
times  a-day,  a glafs  of  good  wine  with  half  a drachm  of  the 
heft  powdered  bark  in  it.  The  fores,  after  being  wafhed,  were 
likewife  fprinkled  with  the  fame  powder.  When  the  patient 
began  this  courfe,  her  death  was  daily  expeCled.  She  continued 
it  for  above  two  years,  with  manifefl  advantage  ; but  being  toid 
by  an  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  baik  would  not  cure  a cancer* 
and  that  the  fores  ought  not  to  be  wafhed,  fhe  difcontinued  the 
practice,  and  died  in  a few  weeks.  7 his  courfe  was  not  intended 
to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient’s  life,  which  it 
evidently  did  almoll  to  a miracle. 

-j-  As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  we  would  have  given  fome  directions  for  the  gathering 
and  preparing  of  that  plant  ; but  as  its  different  preparations  are 
now  kept  in  the  {hops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get 
them  there,  with  proper  directions  for  ufing  them* 
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EVERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons., 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  effedts 
are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  admit  of 
delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  afiiftance  of  phy- 
ficians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  degree  of  medical 
knowledge  is  here  neceffary ; the  remedies  for  molt 
poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eafily  obtained, 
and  nothing  but  common  prudence  needful  in  the 
application  of  them. 

The  vulgar  notion,  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by 
fome  counter-poifon,  as  a fpecifjc,  has  done  much 
hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the 
patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular  antidote  to 
that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas 
the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  ftomach,  with- 
out exception,  depends  chiefly  on  difeharging  them 
as  foon  as  pofiible. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure 
are  more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feldom  long  in  the 
ftomach  before  it  occafions  ficknefs,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  This  fhews  plainly  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Indeed  common  fenfe  didates  to  every  one, 
that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach 
which  endangers  life,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
difcharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded,  the  danger 
ariftng  from  poifons  might  generally  be  avoided. 
The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious,  and  the  means 
are  in  the  hands  of  every  man. 
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We  (hall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a de- 
tail of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed 
among  ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  regard 
to  poifons  •,  neither  [hall  we  mention  the  boafted  an- 
tidotes, which  have  been  recommended  either  for 
preventing  or  obviating  their  effedls  ; but  fhall  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  pointing  out  the  poifons  mod 
common  in  this  country,  and  the  means  of  avoiding 
their  dangerous  confequences. 

Poisons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, or  the  animal  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or 
corrofive  quality ; as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive 
fublimate  of  mercury,  &c. 

Those  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic,  or  ftupefactive  quality  ; as  poppy,  hem- 
lock, henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night-fhade, 
&c. 

Poisonous  animals  communicate  their  infedlion 
either  by  the  bite  or  fling.  This  poilon  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its  effedts 
when  received  into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL  POISONS. Arfenic  is  the  moft 

common  of  this  clafs  ; and,  as  the  whole  of  them 
are  pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effedls  and  method  of 
cure,  what  is  faid  with  refpedt  to  it,  will  be  appli- 
cable to  every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive  poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per- 
ceives a burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain  in 
his  ftomach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable  third, 
and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue  and  throat 
feel  rough  and  dry  •,  and,  if  proper  means  be  not  foon 
adminiftered,  the  patient  is  feized  with  great  anxiety, 
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hiccuping,  faintings,  and  coldneis  of  the  extremi- 
ties. To  thefe  fucceed  black  vomits,  foetid  Fools, 
with  a mortification  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
which  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the  pa- 
tient fhould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk  and 
fallad-oil  till  he  vomits ; or  he  may  drink  warm  water 
mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  likewife  proper,  pro- 
vided they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where  no  oil 
is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may  be  melted  and  mixed 
with  the  milk  or  water.  Thefe  things  are  to  be 
drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit  continues. 
Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  Englilh  quarts  before 
the  vomiting  ceafed  , and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  off 
drinking  while  one  particle  of  the  poifon  remains  in 
the  ftomach. 

These  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke 
vomiting,  but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  i but  if 
they  fhould  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a drachm 
or  two  fcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  muff 
be  given,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel  or  vine- 
gar of  fquills  may  be  mixed  with  the  water  which  he 
drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewife  be  excited  by  tick- 
ling the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a feather.  Should 
thefe  methods  however  fail,  half  a drachm  of  white 
vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  muft  be 
adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  got 
down  to  the  inteftines,  cly tiers  of  milk  and  oil  muft 
be  very  frequently  thrown  up  ; and  the  patient  muft 
drink  emollient  deceptions  of  barley,  oatmeal,  marth* 

mallows. 
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mallows,  and  fuch  like.  He  mull  kkewife  take  an 
infufion  of  fenna  and  manna,  a folution  of  Glauber’s 
falts,  or  fome  other  purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient; 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as  are 
of  a healing  and  cooling  quality  s to  abftain  from 
fie  Hi  and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon  milk, 
broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other  lpoon  meats 
of  eal'y  digeftion.  His  drink  fhould  be  barley-water, 
linfeed-tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of  the  mild  mucila- 
ginous vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and  pain 
of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occalion  fome  degree  of 
giddinefs,  and  often  a kind  of  limpidity  or  folly. 
Perfons  who  have  taken  thefe  poifons  mult  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or  corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal  •,  yet  the 
danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  difcharg- 
ed.  Not  being  of  fuch  a cauftic  or  corrofive  nature, 
they  are  lefs  apt  to  wound  or  inflame  the  bowels  than 
mineral  fubftances ; no  time,  however,  ought  to  be 
loft  in  having  them  difcharged. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  merits 
particular  atteniion.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine  both  in 
a lolid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  commonly  goes 
by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is  indeed  a valuable 
medicine  when  taken  in  proper  quantity,  but  a$ 
an  over-dofe  proves  a ftrong  poifon  *,  we  fhall  point 
out  its  common  effe&s,  together  with  the  method  of 
cure. 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 
drowfinefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apople&ic  fymp- 
1 8 toms. 
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toms.  Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  in- 
clination to  deep,  that  it  is  almod  impofhble  to 
keep  him  awake.  Every  method  mult  however 
be  tried  for  this  pnrpole.  lie  fhould  be  toiled, 
Ihaked,  and  moved  about.  Sharp  blidering-pladers 
fhould  be  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  (Emu- 
lating medicines,  as  1 alts  of  hartfhorn,  &c.  held 
under  his  nofe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  let  blood. 
At  the  fame  time  every  method  mud  be  taken  to 
make  him  difcharge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done 
in  the  manner  directed  above,  viz,  by  the  life  of 
ftrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water  with 
oil,  &c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  Talcs.  He  fays,  that  he 
has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice 
of  lemon  in  repeated  .dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  fhould  remain  weak  and  languid  after 
the  poifon  has  been  difeharged,  nourUhing  diet  and 
cordials  will  be  proper  ; but  when  there  is  realon  to 
fear  that  the  (lomach  or  bowels  are  inflamed,  the 
greated  circumfpe&ion  is  neceffary  both  with  regard 
to  food  and  medicine. 


OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS 

ANIMALS. 

We  (hall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it 
is  both  the  mod  common  and  dangerous  animal- 
poifon  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contrail  this  dif- 
cafe  are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog  kind^ 
viz.  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called  the 

rabies 
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rabies  canina , or  dog  madnefs.  Of  the  laft  we  have 
none  in  this  iiland  ; and  it  fo  feldom  happens  that 
any  perfon  is  bit  by  the  firfb,  that  they  fcarce  deferve 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a thing  Ihould  hap- 
pen, the  method  of  treatment  is  precifely  the  fame 
as  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  follow  : 
At  firft  he  looks  dull,  fhews  an  averfion  to  food  and 
company:  He  does  not  bark  as  ufual,  but  feems  to 
murmur,  is  peevilh,  and  apt  to  bite  Grangers : His 
ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and  he  appears 
drowfy : Afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out  his  tongue, 
and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eyes  feeming  heavy  and 
watery  : He  now,  if  not  confined,  takes  off,  runs 
panting  along  with  a kind  of  dejefted  air,  and  en- 
deavours to  bite  every  one  he  meets.  Other  dogs 
are  faid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think  this  a certain 
fign  of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that  they  know  him  by 
the  fmell  ♦,  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he 
efcapes  being  killed,  he  feldom  runs  above  two  or 
three  days,  till  he  dies  exhauded  with  heat,  hunger, 
and  fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  mod  frequent  after  long  dry,  hot 
feafons  •,  and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  {linking 
carrion,  without  having  enough  of  frefh  water,  are 
mod  liable  to  it. 

When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the  drifted 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made,  whether  the  animal  was 
really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  confequences  arife 
from  neglefting  to  afeertain  this  point.  Some  people 
have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  many  years,  be- 
c a life  they  had  been  bit  by  a dog  which  they  believed 
to  be  mad  j but,  as  he  had  been  killed  on  the  fpot. 
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it  was  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  fa<5t.  This  fhould 
induce  us,  inltead  of  killing  a dog  the  moment  he 
has  bit  any  perfon,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep 
him  alive,  at  lead;  till  we  can  be  certain  whether  he 
be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  to  make  peo- 
ple imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  matter,  runs 
about  in  quell  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  other  dogs,  and 
perhaps  by  men.  The  creature,  thus  frightened, 
beat,  and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls  out  his 
tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Immediately  a crowd  is 
after  him  5 while  he,  finding  himfelf  clofely  purlued, 
and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for  an  enemy,  natu- 
rally attempts  to  bite  him  in  felf-defence.  He  foon 
gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and  it  pafifes  currently 
that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then  impoffible  to  prove  the 
contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pals  for  mad,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have 
been  extolled  for  preventing  the  effie£ls  of  their  bite  ? 
This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  infal- 
lible remedies  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  family.  Though  not 
one  in  a thoufand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet  they 
are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs  vouchers.  No  won- 
der that  imaginary  difeales  fhould  be  cured  by  ima- 
ginary remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous  people  firft 
impole  upon  themfelves,  and  then  deceive  others. 
The  fame  medicine  which  was  fuppofed  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  the  bite,  when  the  dog  was  not  mad, 
is  recommended  to  a perfon  who  has  had  the  misfor- 
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tune  to  be  bit  by  a dog  that  was  really  mad.  He 
takes  it,  trufts  to  it,  and  is  undone. 

To  thefe  miftakes  we  muft  impute  the  frequent  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  medicines  uled  for  preventing  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo 
much  to  a defeat  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  applica- 
tions. I am  perfuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  ad- 
miniftered  immediately  after  the  bite  is  received,  and 
continued  for  a fuflicient  length  of  time,  we  fliould 
not  lofe  one  in  a thoufand  of  thofe  who  have  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  bit  by  a mad  dog. 

This  poii'on  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which,  neverthelefs,  heals  as  foon  as  a com- 
mon wound  : But  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  painful, 
and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  neighbouring 
parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  liftlefs.  His 
deep  is  unquiet  with  frightful  dreams  •,  he  fighs,  looks 
dull,  and  loves  folitude.  Thele  are  the  forerunners, 
or  rather  the  firft  fymptoms  of  that  dreadful  difeafe 
occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  But  as  we  do 
not  propofe  to  treat  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point 
out  the  method  of  preventing  it,  we  fhall  not  take 
up  time  in  fhewing  its  progrefs  from  the  firft  invafion 
to  its  commonly  fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterv/ards  prove  fatal, 
is  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  muft  render  fuch 
perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  very  un- 
happy, and  can  have  no  good  effects.  If  the  perfon 
takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days  after  the  time 
of  his  being  bit,  and  feds  no  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
eafe, there  is  reafon  to  believe  him  out  of  danger. 
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The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch 
as  promote  the  different  fecretions,  and  antiipal- 
modics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine, 
which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the 
fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand 
times. 

The  Do&or’s  prefcription  is  as  follows : 

“ Take  afh-coloured  ground  liver- wort,  cleaned* 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce  •,  of  black  pep- 
per powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe 
well  together,  and  divide  the  powder  into  four  dofes  j 
one  of  which  muft  be  taken  every  morning  faffing, 
for  four  mornings  fuccelfively,  in  half  an  Englifh 
pint  of  cows  milk  warm. 

“ After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient  mull 
go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river,  every 
morning  fading,  for  a month  ; he  muft  be  dipped 
all  over,  but  not  ftay  in  (with  his  head  above  water) 
longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold. 
After  this  he  muft  gc^in  three  times  a- week  for  a 
fortnight  longer. 

“ The  perfon  muft  be  bled  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  the  medicine  V* 

We  (hall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaft  India 
fpecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed 

* Though  we  give  this  prefcription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
yet  we  would  not  advife  any  perfon,  who  has  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  bit  by  a dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  truft  to 
it  alone.  Mead  was  an  able  phyfician,  but  he  feems  to  have 
been  no  great  philofopher,  and  was  fometimes  the  dupe  of  his 
qwti  credulity. 
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of  cinnabar  and  mufk.  It  is  efteemed  a great  anti- 
fpafmodic  ; and,  by  many,  extolled  as  an  infallible 
remedy  for  preventing  the  effe&s  of  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog. 

“ Take  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty- four  grains,  mufk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe 
be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glals  of 
arrack  or  brandy.” 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  mult  be  repeated  ; 
but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft  be 
repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  like  wife  reckoned  a good  anti- 
fpafmodic  medicine  : 

“ Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder,  half 
a drachm,  gum  afafoetida  twelve  grains,  gum  cam- 
phire  feven  grains  •,  make  thefe  into  a bolus  with 
a little  fyrup  of  iafrron.” 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following 
manner  : 

“ Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one 
drachm  *,  rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  ten  dofes.” 

Mercury  is  likewife  recommended  as  of  great 
efficacy,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind 
of  madnels.  When  tiled  as  a preventive,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  rub  daily  a drachm  of  the  ointment  into 
the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and 
fliould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food  or 
drink. 
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These  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  effedts  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
We  would  not  however  advife  people  to  truL  to  any 
one  of  them  ; but  from  a proper  combination  of 
their  different  powers,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to 
hope  for  fuccefs. 

The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lies, 
in  not  taking  them  for  a Efficient  length  of  time. 
They  are  ufed  more  like  charms,  than  medicines  in- 
tended to  produce  any  change  in  the  body.  To  this, 
and  not  to  the  infufficiency  of  the  medicines,  we  muft 
impute  their  frequent  want  of  fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
confifts  in  promoting  urine,  But  how  a poifon 
fhould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or  four 
dofes  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  neceffary ; even 
though  the  medicine  were  more  powerful  than  that 
which  the  dodtor  prefcribes. 

The  Eaft-India  fpecific  is  ftill  more  exceptionable 
on  this  account. 

As  thefe  and  moft  other  medicines,  taken  fingly, 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  fhall  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe : 

If  a perfon  be  bit  in  a fleffiy  part,  where  there  is 
no  hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood-veffiel,  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But  if 
this  be  not  done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  re- 
ceived, it  will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  wafhed  with  fait  and  water, 
or  a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  afterwards 
drefled  twice  a-day  with  yellow  balilicon  mixed  wi,th 
the  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 
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The  patient  fhould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead’s 
medicine,  or  home  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 
If  he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it  as  the 
Dodtor  direbls  for  four  days  fuccefiively.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  mud  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mercurial 
ointment.  This  may  be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days 
at  lead. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge  or 
two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effebt  of  the  mer- 
cury be  gone  off.  He  muff  then  begin  to  ufe  the 
cold  bath,  into  which  he  may  go  every  morning  for 
five  or  fix  weeks.  If  he  fhould  feel  cold  and  chilly 
for  a long  time  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath, 
it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a tepid  one,  or  to  have  the 
water  a little  warmed. 

In  ;he  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to 
leave  off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either 
one  of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-root,  afafeetida,  and  cam- 
phire  j or  one  of  the  powders  of  nitre,  camphire,  and 
fnake-root,  twice  a-day.  Thefe  may  be  ufed  during 
the  whole  time  he  is  bathing. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  muff  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing 
cold. 

A proper  regimen  mud  be  obferved  throughout 
the  whole  courfe.  The  patient  fhould  abltain  from 
lied,  and  all  faked  and  high  feafoned  provifions. 
He  mud  avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  modly  upon 
a light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fhould  be 
kept  as  eafy  and  chearful  as  poffible,  and  all  exceffve 
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heat  and  violent  paffions  avoided  with  the  utrnoft 
care. 

I have  never  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,  with 
proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydiophobia, 
and  cannot  help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of 
fuccefs  muft  generally  be  owing  either  to  the  appli- 
cation of  improper  medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper 
ones  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  trufting 
to  thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a regular 
courfe  of  medicine  would  have  rendered  them  abfo- 
lutely  fafe.  This  holds  remarkably  in  the  prefcnt 
cafe:  Numbers  of  people,  for  example,  believe  if 

they  or  their  cattle  be  once  dipped  in  the  lea,  it  is 
fufficient  •,  as  if  the  fait  water  were  a charm  againll 
the  effects  of  the  bite.  This,  and  Tuch  like  whims, 
have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a 
dog  which  is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  fhould  go  mad 
afterwards,  the  perfon  would  be  affe&ed  with  the  dis- 
order at  the  fame  time  ; but  this  notion  is  too  ridicu- 
lous to  deferve  a ferious  confideration.  It  is  a good 
rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as  poliible,  as 
the  difeafe  is  often  upon  them  for  fome  time  before 
its  violent  fymptoms  appear.  The  hydrophobia  has 
been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog  which  fhewcd 
no  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  but  liftleffhefs  and 
a fullen  difpofition  *. 

Though 

* It  is  fomewhat  furprifing,  that  no  proper  enquiry  has  ever 
been  mads  into  the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  that  a dog 
which  has  been  wormed  cannot  bite  after  he  goes  mad.  If  the 
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Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning  it 
incurable.  The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not  be 
cured,  has  been  produdtive  of  the  moft  horrid  confe- 
quences.  It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the  unhappy 
perfons,  as  loon  as  they  were  feized  with  the  difeafe, 
to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death,  or  to  fuffocate 
them  between  matrafies  or  feather-beds,  &c.  This 
conduct  certainly  deferved  the  feverefl  punifhment ! 
We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  will 
never  again  be  heard  of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating  this 
difeafe,  and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my 
own  experience ; but  the  learned  Dr.  TifTot  fays,  it 
may  be  cured  in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  The  patient  muft  be  bled  to  a confiderable 
quantity  ; and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or  thrice, 
or  even  a fourth  time,  if  circumftances  require  it. 

2.  The  patient  fhoulcf  be  put,  if  poffible,  into  a 
warm  bath  ; and  this  fhould  be  ufed  twice  a-day. 

3.  He  fhould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 
emollient  clyfters. 

4.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it, 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  twice 
a-day. 

5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in  an 
oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours,  a dofe  of  Cob’s  powder 
fhould  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  irifufion  of  lime-tree 

fa£l  could  be  afcertained,  and  the  pra&ice  rendered  general,  it 
would  fave  both  the  lives  and  properties  of  many, 

. ' ' and 
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and  elder- flowers.  This  powder  is  made,  by  rubbing 
together  in  a mortar,  to  a very  fine  powder,  of  na- 
tive and  factitious  cinnabar,  each  twenty-four  grains  ; 
of  mufk,  fixteen  grains  *. 

y.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every  night, 
and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the  patient  is 
not  ealy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infufion  mention- 
ed above  1 Take  one  drachm  of  Virginian  fna^e-root 
in  powder*,  of  camphire  and  afafoetida,  ten  grains 
each  ; of  opium,  one  grain  •,  and,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  conferve,  or  rob  of  elder,  make  a bolus. 

8.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomach,  with 
a bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty  grains 
of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken  for  a vomit* 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  muff  be 
light;  as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or 
mealy  vegetables,  &c. 

jo.  If  the  patient  fliould  long  continue  weak, 
and  fubjedt  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-dav. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  which  we  fhall  mention 
is  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal  rubbed 
into  the  wound  is  faid  to  cure  the  bite.  Though  that 
is  all  the  viper-catchers  generally  do  when  bit,  we 
ffiould  not  think  it  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  an  enraged 
viper.  It  would  furely  be  more  fafe  to  have  the 

1 4*  \ " . 

* The  Ormfkirk  medicine,  as  it  is  called,  feems  to  me  to  con- 
fiil  chiefly  of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  faid  to  be  infallible,  as  a 
preventive;  yet  I would  not  advife  any  one  to  trull  to  it  alone. 
Indeed  it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a manner  which  gives  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a charm  than  of  a medicine.  Surely  if  a me- 
dicine is  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body,  it  mull  be  taken  for 
fome  confiderable  time,  and  in  fufhcient  quantity. 


wound 
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wound  well  fucked  *,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
warm  ialad-oil.  A poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foft- 
ened  with  falad-oil,  fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
wound  ; and  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of 
vinegar-whey,  or  water-gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to 
make  him  fweat.  Vinegar  is  one  of  the  beft  medi- 
cines which  can  be  ufed  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  very  liberally.  If  the  patient  be 
fick,  he  may  take  a vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  luf- 
ficient  to  cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  ani- 
mals of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infers,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  &c.  their  flings  are  feldom  attended 
with  danger,  uniefs  when  a perfon  happens  to  be 
flung  by  a great  number  of  them  at  the  fame  time  ; 
in  which  cafe  fomething  fhould  be  done  to  abate  the 
inflammation  and  fwelling.  Some,  for  this  purpofe, 
apply  honey,  others  laypounded  parfley  to  the  parr. 
A mixture  of  vinegar  and  Venice-treacle  is  likewife 
recommended  *,  but  I have  always  found  rubbing  the 
part  with  warm  falad-oil  fucceed  very  well.  Indeed, 
when  the  flings  are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the 
patient’s  life,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  he  mull 


* The  practice  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient ; and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be 
cut  out,  this  is  the  moll  likely  way  for  extracting  the  poifon. 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifon 
does  no  harm  uniefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The 
perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought  however  to  waffi  his  mouth 
frequently  with  falad-oil,  which  will  fecure  him  from  even  the 
leail  inconveniency.  The  Bfylli  in  Africa,  and  the  Merji in  Italy, 
were  famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals  by  fucking 
the  wound  ; and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North  America 
practife  the  fame  at  this  day. 


not 
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not  only  have  oily  poultices  applied  to  the  part,  but 
mull  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  medi- 
cines,  as  nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  fhould  drin  c 

plentifully  of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  liappinefs  of  this  ffland  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by  no 
means  of  the  mod  .virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  effe&s  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this 
country,  are  really  other  difeafee,  and  proceed  from 
quite  different  caufes. 

We  cannot  however  make  the  fame  obfervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound 
every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant 
and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  care- 
leffnefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned 
againft  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries, 
which  they  do  not  know,  and  all  poifonous  plants 
to  which  they  can  hatfe  accefs,  ought,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  to  be  deftroyed.  This  would  not  be  fo  diffi- 
cult a talk  as  fome  people  imagine. 

Poisonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and 
they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places  ; but, 
as  they  prove  often  deftrudtive  to  cattle,  they  fhould  » 
be  rooted  out  of  all  paftu re-grounds.  They  ought 
likewife,  for  the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  be 
deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and  vil- 
lages ; which,  by  the  bye,  are  the  places  where  they 
moft  commonly  abound.  I have  feen  the  poifonous 
hemlock,  henbane,  wolfsbane,  and  deadly  night-fhade, 
all  growing  within  the  environs  of  a fmall  town,  where, 
though  feveral  perfons,  within  the  memory  of  thofe 
living  in  it,  had  loft  their  lives  by  one  or  other  of  thefe 
plants ; yet  no  method,  that  1 could  hear  of,  had 

ever 
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ever  been  taken  to  root  them  out;  though  this 
might  be  done  at  a very  trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  pafies  but  we  have  accounts  of  fe- 
veral  perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock-roots  in- 
ftead  of  parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  which  they 
had  gathered  tor  mufbrooms.  Thefe  examples  ought 
to  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refped  to  the 
former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe. 
Mufhrooms  may  be  a delicate  difh,  but  they  are  a 
dangerous  one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered  by  per- 
fons who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus  from  an- 
other, and  take  every  thing  for  a mufhroom  which 
has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  and 
animals  of  a poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in  fo- 
reign countries;  but,  as  our  obfervations  are  chiefly 
intended  for  this  ifland,  we  fhall  pafs  thefe  over.  It 
may  not  however  be  amifs  to  obferve,  for  the  behoof 
of  iuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to  America,  that  an 
efFecftual  remedy  is  now  faid  to  be  found  for  the  bite 
of  the  rattle-fnake. — The  prefeription  is  as  follows  : 
l ake  of  the  roots  of  plantain  and  horehound,  in  fum- 
mer,  roots  and  branches  together,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity ; bruife  them  in  a mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the 
juice,  of  which  give,  as  foon  as  poflible,  one  large 
ipoonful ; if  the  patient  be  fwelled,  you  muft  force 
it  down  his  throat.  This  generally  will  cure ; but, 
it  he  finds  no  relief  in  an  hour  after,  you  may  give 
another  Ipoonful,  which  never  fails. — If  the  roots  are 
d : itrd,  they  muft:  be  moiftened  with  a little  water. 
To  the  wound  may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good  to- 
bacco moiftened  with  rum. 


We 
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We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes,  who 
fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro  •,  tor  the  diicovery 
of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchafed,  and  a hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him  during  Ike, 
by  the  General  Affembly  of  Carolina. 

It  is  polTible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  reme- 
dies for  every  kind  of  p.oifon  ♦,  but  as  we  have  very 
little  faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pre- 
tended to  be  difcovered,  we  fhall  beg  leave  again  to 
recommend  the  mod  flridt  attention  to  the  following 
rules,  viz.  That  when  any  poifonous  fubftance  has 
been  taken  into  theftomach,  it  ought,  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  to  be  difcharged  by  vomits,  clyfters,  and  purges ; 
and,  when  poifon  has  been  received  into  the  body  by  a 
wound,  that  it  be  expelled  by  medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  different  fecretions,  efpecially  thofe  of  fweat, 
urine,  and  infenfible  perfpiration  ; to  which  may  be 
joined  antifpafmodics,  or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off 
tenfion,  and  irritation  ^ the  chief  of  which  are  opium, 
mulk,  camphire,  and  afafoetida. 


CHAP.  XL  VI  I, 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

IN  a former  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  was  omitted.  The  reafons  however  which 
at  that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon 
more  mature  confideration  vanifhed.  Bad  confe- 
quences,  no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  perfons 
tampering  with  medicine  in  this  diforder  j but  the 

danger 
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danger  from  that  quarter  feems  to  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  great  and  folid  advantages,  which 
muft  arife  to  the  patient  from  an  early  knowledge  of 
his  cafe,  and  an  attention  to  a plan  of  regimen, 
which,  if  it  does  not  cure  the  difeafe,  will  be  lure  to 
render  it  more  mild,  and  lefs  hurtful  to  the  confti- 
tution. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  unhappy  per- 
fons  who  contraft  this  difeafe,  that  it  lies  under  a fort 
of  difgrace.  This  renders  dilguife  necelfary,  and 
makes  the  patient  either  conceal  his  diforder  altoge- 
ther, or  apply  to  thole  who  promife  a iudden  and 
fecret  cure-,  but  who  in  fa£t  only  remove  the  fymp- 
toms  for  a time,  while  they  fix  the  difeafe  deeper  in 
the  habit.  By  this  means  a flight  infe&ion,  which 
might  have  been  eafily  removed,  is  often  converted 
into  an  obftinate,  and  lometimes  incurable  malady.' 

Another  unfavourable  circumilance  attending 
this  difeafe  is,  that  it  aflfumes  a variety  of  different 
fhapes,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an 
afifemblage  of  difeafes,  than  a Angle  one.  No  two 
difeafes  can  require  a more  different  method  of  treat- 
ment than  this  does  in  its  different  ftages.  Hence 
the  folly  and  danger  of  trufling  to  any  particular 
noflrum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  noftrums  are  how- 
ever generally  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  to  all 
who  apply  for  them,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the 
ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
the  degree  of  infection,  and  a thoufand  other  circum- 
Itances  of  the  utmoft  importance. 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit 
of  unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants, 

nurfes? 
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nurfes,  midwives,  and  married  women  whofe  huf- 
bands  lead  difiolute  lives,  are  often  affeded  with  it, 
and  frequently  lol'e  their  lives  by  not  being  aware  of 
their  danger  in  due  time.  The  unhappy  condition 
of  fuch  perfons  will  certainly  plead  our  excufe,  if 
any  excufe  be  neceffary,  for  endeavouring  to  point 
out  the  fymptoms  and  cure  of  this  too  common 
difeafe.  - 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  however, 
and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its  various 
Rages,  would  require  a much  larger  fpace  than  falls 
to  this  part  of  my  fubjed  •,  I fhall  therefore  confine 
my  obfervations  chiefly  to  circumftances  of  import- 
ance, omitting  fuch  as  are  either  trifling,  or  which 
occur  but  feldom.  I fhall  likewife  pafs  over  the 
hiftory  of  the  difeafe,  with  the  different  methods  of 
treatment  which  it  has  undergone  fince  it  was  firfl 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  many  other  circum- 
ftances of  a fimilar  nature ; all  of  which,  though  they 
might  tend  to  amufe  the  reader,  yet  could  afford  him 
little  or  no  ufeful  knowledge. 


OF  THE  VIRULENT  CONOR  RI  ICE  A. 

The  virulent  gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  of  infedious  matter  from  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration in  either  lex.  It  generally  makes  its  appear- 
ance within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infedion  has 
been  received  ; fometimes  indeed  it  appears  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  at  other  times  not  before  the  end  of 
four  or  five  weeks.  Previous  to  the  difcharge,  the 
patient  feels  an  itching  with  a fmall  degree  of  pain  in 
the  genitals.  Afterwards  a thin  glary  matter  begins 
*3  to 
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to  didil  from  the  urinary  pafiage,  which  Trains  the 
linen,  and  occafions  a fmall  degree  of  titillation, 
particularly  in  the  time  of  making  water  ; this  gra- 
dually increafing,  arifes  at  length  to  a degree  of  heat 
and  pain,  which  are  chiefly  perceived  about  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  urinary  pafiage,  where  a flight  de- 
gree of  rednefs  and  inflammation  likewile  begin  to 
appear. 

r 

As  the  diforder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of  urine, 
and  running,  increafe,  while  frdh  fymptoms  daily 
enfue.  In  men  the  erections  become  painful  and  in- 
voluntary, and  are  more  frequent  and  lading  than 
when  natural.  This  fymptom  is  molt  troublefome 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed.  The  pain  which 
was  at  fird  only  perceived  towards  the  extremity,  now 
begins  to  reach  all  up  the  urinary  pafiage,  and  is 
mod  intenfe  jud  after  the  patient  is  done  making 
water.  The  running  gradually  recedes  from  the 
colour  of  feed,  grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  matter. 

When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all 
the  fymptoms  are  more  intenfe  •,  the  heat  of  urine  is 
fo  great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  water, 
and  though  he  feels  a condant  inclination  this  way, 
yet  it  is  rendered  with  the  greated*  difficulty,  and 
often  only  by  drops : the  involuntary  erections  now 
become  extremely  painful  and  frequent;  there  is  alio 
a pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the  feat,  and 
the  running  is  plentiful  and  fliarp,  of  a brown, 
greenifh,  and  fometimes  of  a bloody  colour. 

By  a proper  treatment  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms gradually  abates;  the  heat  of  urine  goes  oft'; 
the  involuntary  and  painful  erections,  and  the  heat 
t *7  and 
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and  pain  about  the  feat  become  eafier-,  the  running 
alfo  gradually  decreafes,  grows  whiter  and  thicker, 
till  at  laft  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thefe  fymptoms,  the  gonorrhoea 
may  be  generally  diflinguiihed  from  any  other  dif- 
eafe.  There  are  however  ibme  few  diforders  for 
which  it  may  be  miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kidnies 
or  bladder,  the  fluor  albus  or  whites  in  women,  &c. 
But  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  matter  comes  away 
only  with  the  urine,  or  when  the  fphindter  of  the 
bladder  is  open ; whereas  in  a gonorrhoea,  the  dif- 
charge  is  conftant.  The  latter  is  more  difficult  to 
diftinguifh,  and  muft  be  known  chiefly  from  its  ef- 
fects, as  pain,  communicating  the  infe&ion,  &c. 

V.  ' 

REGIMEN. When  a perfon  has  reafon  to' 

fufpect  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infedlion,  he 
ought  molt  ftri&ly  to  obferve  a cooling  regimen,  to 
avoid  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines, 
fpirituous  liquors,  rich  fauces,  fpiced,  faked,  high- 
feafoned  and  fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  as  alfo^all 
aromatic  and  {Emulating  vegetables,  as  onions,  gar- 
lic, ffiallot,  nutmeg,  muftard,  cinnamon,  mace, 
ginger,  and  fuch  like.  His  food  ought  chiefly  to 
conflft  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light  pud- 
dings, panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  barley- 
water,  milk  and  water,  deco&ions  of  marfh-mallows 
and  liquorice,  linfeed-tea,  or  clear  whey.  Of  thefe 
he  ought  to  drink  plentifully.  Violent  exercife  of  all 
kinds,  efpecially  riding  or  horfeback,  and  venereal 
pleafures,  aie  to  be  avoided.  "1  he  patient  muft  be- 
ware ot  cold,  and  when  the  inflammation  is  violent, 
he  ought  to  keep  his  bed. 
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MEDICINE. A virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot 

always  be  cured  fpeedily  and  effectually  at  the  fame 
time.  The  patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expedt, 
nor  the  phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 
proper. 

Sometimes  indeed  a flight  infedtion  may  be  carried 
off  in  a few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm  milk 
and  water,  and  injedting  frequently  up  the  urethra  a 
little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed-tea  about  the  warmth  of 
new  milk.  Should  thefe  not  fucceed  in  carrying  off 
the  infedtion,  they  will  at  leaft  have  a tendency  to 
leffen  its  virulence. 

To  effedt  a cure,  however,  aftringent  injedtions  will 
generally  be  found  neceffary.  Thele  may  be  various 
ways  prepared,  but  I think  thofe  made  with  the  white 
vitriol  are  both  mod  fafe  and  efficacious.  They  can 
be  made  (Longer  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  re- 
quire, but  it  is  belt  to  begin  with  the  more  gentle,  and 
increafe  their  power  if  neceffary.  I generally  order  a 
drachm  of  white  vitriol  to  be  diffolved  in  eight  or 
nine  ounces  of  common,  or  role-water,  and  an  oi di- 
nary fyringe  full  of  it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  If  this  quantity  does  not  perform  a cure, 

it  may  be  repeated,  and  the  dofe  increaled  *. 

Whether 

* Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhoea  by 
aftringent  injedions,  there  are  Hill  many  praftitioners  who  do 
not  approve  this  mode  of  pra&ice.  1 can  however,  from  muc 
experience,  affert,  that  it  is  both  the  moft  eafy,  elegant,  and  ef- 
ficacious method  of  cure  ; and  that  any  bad  confequences  anfing 
from  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  mifconduft  of  the  prac- 
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Whether  inje&ions  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling 
purges  are  always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  A hey 
ought  not  however  to  be  of  the  flrong  or  drafhic 
kind.  Whatever  raifes  a violent  commotion  in  the 
body  increafes  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the 
difeafe  deeper  into  the  habit.  Piocuiing  two  or 
three  (tools  every  fecond  or  third  day  tot  the  firk 
fortnight,  and  the  fame  number  every  fourth  or  fifth 
day  for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be  fufficient  to 
remove  the  inflammatory  iymptoms,  to  diminifh 
tire  running,  and  to  change  the  colour  and  confid- 
ence of  the  matter,  which  gradually  becomes  more 
clear  and  ropy  as  the  virulence  abates 

Wh  E NT 
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titioner  himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  examp. 
ufe  strong  preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  when 
applied  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  body;  others  ufe  efeharo- 
tics,  which  inflame  and  injure  the  parts.  I have  known  a gonor- 
rhoea actually  cured  by  an  injection  made  of  green-tea,  and  would 
always  recommend  gentle  methods  where  they  will  fucceed. 

♦fc  Jf  the  patient  can  fwallow  a folution  of  falts  and  manna,  he? 
may  take  fix  drachms,  or,  if  his  conftitution  requires  it,  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  I hefe  may  be 
diffolved  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin 
water-gruel,  and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  infufed 
all  night  in  an  Englifn  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  infufion  may 
be  drained  next  morning,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  falts 
diffolved  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  every 
half-hour  till  it  operates. 

Should  the  patient  prefer  an  elefluary,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  very  well.  Take  of  the  lenitive  electuary  four 
ounces,  cream  of  tartar  two  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachms, 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes  as 
will  ferve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a f®ft  electuary.  Two  or 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high 
bleeding  is  always  neceflary  at  the  beginning.  This 
operation,  as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  muft 
be  repeated  according  to  the  ftnength  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine, 
are  likewife  proper  in  this  Rage  of  the  diforder.  For 
this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces  of 
gum  arabic,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided  into 
twenty-four  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  fre- 
quently, in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  If  thefe 
fhould  make  him  pals  his  urine  fo  often  as  to  become 
troublefome  to  him*  he  may  either  take  them  lefs 
frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  altogether,  and 
take  equal  parts  of  gum  arabic,  and  cream  of  tartar. 
Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a tea-fpoonful 
taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  four  or  five 
times  a-day.  I have  generally  found  this  anfwer 
extremely  well  both  as  a diuretic,  and  for  keeping 
the  body  gently  open. 

k 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  leated  high 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper 
frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfter,  which, 
befides  the  benefit  of  procuring  ftools,  will  ferve  as  a 
fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 

three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  about 
the  fame  quantity  next  morning,  every  day  that  the  patient 
chufes  to  take  a purge. 

The  dofes  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  increafed  or  dimi- 
nilhed  according  as  the  patient  finds  it  neceflary.  We  have  or- 
dered the  falts  to  be  difiblved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  becaufe 
it  renders  their  operation  more  mild. 


Soft 
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Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be 
applied  to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  1 hey  may 
be  made  of  the  flour  of  linleed,  or  of  wheat-bread 
and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  Iweet  oil. 
When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  uled,  cloths 
wiling  out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied.  I have  often 
known  the  moll  excruciating  pains,  during  the  in- 
flammatory Rate  of  the  gonorrhoea,  relieved  by  one 
or  other  of  thefe  applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation  in 
the  fpermatic  veflfels,  than  a proper  trufs  for  the  fcro- 
tum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport  the 
tefticles,  and  fhould  be  worn  from  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  the  difeafe  till  it  has  ceafed  fome  weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the 
gonorrhoea  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in 
doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe. 
This,  however,  is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be  oftgn 
expe&ed.  It  more  frequently  happens,  that  we  are 
able  only  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remiflion  of  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms,  fo  far  as  to  make  it  fafe  to 
have  recou rfe  to  the  great  antidote  mercury . 

Many  people,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a gonor- 
rhoea, fly  to  theufeof  mercury.  This  is  a bad  plan. 
Mercury  is  often  not  at  all  neceflary  in  a gonorrhoea  ; 
and  when  taken  too  early,  it  does  milchief.  It  may 
be  neceflary  to  complete  the  cure,  but  can  never  be 
proper  at  the  commencement  of  it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the 
other  things  recommended  above  have  eafed  the  pain, 
foftened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine,  and 
rendered  the  involuntary  erections  Ids  frequent,  the 
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patient  may  begin  to  ufe  mercury  in  any  form  that  is 
Jeaft  diiagreeable  to  him, 

If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at 
night  and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a fiifficient  dofe 
at  hr  ft.  Should  they  affect  the  mouth  too  much, 
the  dofe  inuft  be  lefiened  •,  if  not  at  all,  it  may  be 
gradually  increafed  to  five  or  fix  pills  in  the  day.  If 
calomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or  three  grains  of 
it,  formed  into  a bolus  with  a little  of  the  conferve  of 
hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  dofe  gra- 
dually increafed  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  One  of  the 
moft  common  preparations  of  mercury  now  in  ufe  is 
the  corrofive  fublimate.  This  may  be  taken  in  the 
manner  afterwards  recommended  under  the  confirmed 
lues  or  pox,  1 have  always  found  it  one  o f the  moft 
fafe  and  efficacious  medicines  when  properly  uled. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every 
day  or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  them.  They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  raife  a falivation,  urilefs  in  a very 
flight  degree.  The  difeafe  may  be  more  lately,  and 
as  certainly,  cured  without  a falivation  as  with  it. 
When  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not 
fo  fuccefsful  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe,  as  when  it 
continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  difeharged 
gradually. 

Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the 
night  by  the  mercury,  he  mult  take  an  infufion  of 
fenna,  or  fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of 
water-gruel  to  prevent  bloody  ftools,  which  are  very 
apt  to  happen  fhould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or  if  the 
mercury  has  not  been  duly  prepared.  When  the 
towels  are  weak,  and  the  mercury  is  apt  to  gripe  or 

purge, 
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pur-e,  thefe  difagreeable  confequences  may  be  pre- 
vented  by  taking,  with  the  above  pills  or  bolus,  ha  f 
a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  diafcordium,  or  of  the 
Japonic  confection. 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumftance  of  the 
mercury’s  affecting  the  mouth  too  much,  or  bringing 
on  a falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  purgatives, 
With  this  view  the  laxative  mercurial  pill  has  been 
contrived,  the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is  half  a drachm5 
or  three  pills,  night  and  morning,  to  be  repeated 
every  other  day,  but  the  fafer  way  is  for  the  patient 
to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with  one  pill,  gradually 
increasing  the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a bolus  nor 
a pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form,  as  it 
can  be  fufpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by  means 
of  gum-arabic  •,  which  not  only  ferves  this  puipofe, 
but  likewife  prevents  the  mercury  from  affecting 
the  mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  refpedts  a better 
medicine  *. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thofe  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewife 
for  perfons  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it, 
that  an  external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally 
well,  and,  in  fome  refpe&s,  better.  It  muft  be  ac- 

* Take  quickfilver  one  drachm,  gum-arabic  reduced  to  a muci- 
lage two  drachms ; let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  the  muci- 
lage, in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  entirely 
disappear:  afterwards  add  gradually,  Hill  continuing  the  tritura- 
tion, half  an  ounce  of  balfamic  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces  of  fimple 
cinnarpon- water.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  folution  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  Some  reckon  this  the  bell  form  in 
which  quickfilver  can  be  exhibited  for  the  cure  of  a gonorrhoea. 
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knowledged,  that  mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any 
length  ot  time,  greatly  weakens  and  diforders  the 
bowels  ; for  which  reafon,  when  a plentiful  ufe  of  it 
becomes- neceffary,  we  would  prefer  rubbing  to  the 
mercurial  pills.  The  common  mercurial,  or  blue 
ointment,  will  anfwer  very  well.  Of  that  which  is 
made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quantities  of  hog’s- 
lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a drachm  may  be  ufed 
at  a time.  The  bell  time  for  rubbing  it  on  is  at 
night,  and  the  moft  proper  place  the  inner  fide  of 
the  thighs.  The  patient  fhould  (land  before  the 
fire  when  he  rubs,  and  fhould  wear  flannel  drawers 
next  his  fkin  at  the  time  he  is  ufing  the  ointment. 
If  ointment  of  a weaker  or  (Longer  kind  be  ufed, 
the  quantity  mud  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  in 
proportion. 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat 
and  feveiifhnefs,  fhould  return,  or  if  the  mouth 
fhould  grow  fore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath 
become  oflfenfive,  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  faits, 
or  fome  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and  the 
rubbing  intermitted  for  a few  days.  As  foon,  how- 
ever, as  the  figns  of  {pitting  are  gone  off,  if  the 
virulency  be  not  quite  corrected,  the  ointment  mud 
be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  at  longer 
intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mercury  is 
adminidered,  its  ufe  mud  be  perfided  in  as  long  as 

any  virulency  is  fufpefted  to  remain. 

/ 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond  dage 
of  the  dilorder,  though  fo  drift  a regimen  is  not 
neceffary  as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory  date,  yet 
intemperance  of  every  kind  mud  be  avoided.  The 

food 
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food  muft  be  light,  plain,  and  of  eafy  digeftion ; 
and  the  greateft  indulgence  that  may  be  allowed 
with  refpedl  to  drink  is,  a little  wine  diluted  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water.  Spirituous  liquors  are 
to  be  avoided  in  every  fhape.  I have  often  known 
the  inflammatory  fvmptoms  renewed  and  heightened, 
the  running  increafed,  and  the  cure  rendered  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  tedious,  by  one  fit  of  excef- 
five  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the  heat 
of  urine,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts  ; when  the 
quantity  of  running  is  confiderably  leflened,  without 
any  pain  or  fwelling  in  the  groin  or  tefticle  fuper- 
vening;  when  the  patient  is  free  from  involuntary 
erections;  and  laftly,  when  the  running  becomes 
pale,  whitifh,  thick,  void  of  ill  frnell,  and  tenacious 
or  ropy  ; when  all  or  molt  of  thefe  fymptoms  appear, 
the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived  at  its  lafb  ftage,  and  we  may 
gradually  proceed  to  treat  it  as  a gleet  with  aftrin- 
gent  and  agglutinating  medicines. 

9 § 
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A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  impro- 
perly treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may  either 
proceed  from  relaxation,  or  from  fome  remains  of 
the  difeafe.  It  is,  however,  of  the  greateft  importance 
in  the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from  which  of 
thefe  caufes  it  proceeds.  When  the  difcharge  proves 
very  obftinate,  and  receives  little  or  no  check  from 
aftringent  remedies,  there  is  ground  to  fufpedt  that 
it  isowing  to  the  latter  ; but  if  the  drain  is  inconftant, 
and  is  chiefly  obfervable  when  the  patient  is  ftimu- 
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iso- 
lated by  lafcivious  ideas,  or  upon  (training  to  go  t© 
Fool,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly 

owing  to  the  former. 

• 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxation, 
the  principal  deflgn  is  to  brace,  and  reftore  a pro- 
per degree  of  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed 
veflels.  For  this  purpole,  befides  the  medicines  re- 
commended in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  patient  may  have 
recourfe  to  {Longer  and  more  powerful  aftringents, 
as  the  Peruvian  bark  *,  alum,  vitriol,  galls,  tor- 
memil,  biflort,  balauftines,  tindure  of  gum  kino, 
tic.  The  injections  may  be  rendered  more  aftrin- 
gent  by  the  addition  of  a few  grains  of  alum,  or  in- 
creafing  the  quantity  of  vitriol  as  far  as  the  parts  are 
able  to  bear  it.  i 

The  la  A remedy  which  we  fhall  mention  in  this 
cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  perhaps 
a mote  powerful  bracer  in  tire  whole  compafs  of  me- 
dicine. It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this  Ipecies 
of  gleet,  unlefs  there  be  fomething  in  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  ufe  ot  it  uniafe; 
The  chief  objections  to  tire  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  are, 
a full  habit,  and  an  unfound  date  of  the  vifcera. 
The  danger  from  the  former  may  always  be  lefiened, 
if  not  removed,  by  purging  and  bleeding ; but  the 

* The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  afiringents, 
and  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  fix  drachms,  of  frefli  galls 
bruifed  two  drachms  ; boil  them  in  a pound  and  a half  of  water 
to  a pound  : to  the  (trained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  thefimple 
tincture  of  the  bark.  A fmall  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken 
three  times  a-day,  adding  to  each  cup  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol. 
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latter  is  an  infurmountable  obdacle,  as  tue  preffure 
of  the  water,  and  the  fudden  contraction  ot  the  ex- 
ternal veffels,  by  throwing  the  blood  with  too  much 
force  upon  the  internal  parts,  are  apt  to  occafion 
ruptures  of  the  veffels,  or  a flux  of  humours  upon 
the  difeafed  org  ms.  But  where  no  objection  of  this 
kind  prevails,  the  patient  ought  to  plunge  over  nead 
in  water  every  morning  fading,  for  three  or  four 
weeks  together.  He  fhould  not,  however,  nay  long 
in  the  water,  and  fhould  take  care  to  have  his  fkin 
dried  as  foon  as  he  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  lad  dage  of  the  gonorrhoea : the 
diet  mud  be  drying  and  adringent,  and  the  drink 
Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Bridol  waters,  with  which  a little 
claret  or  red  wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed.  Any 
perfon  may  now  afford  to  drink  thefe  waters,  as  they 
can  be  every  where  prepared  at  almod  no  expence, 
by  a mixture  of  common  chalk  and  oil  ot  vitriol. 

When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalled  degree 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeCt 
th'at  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe,  recourfe 
mud  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fuch  medicines  as  tend 
to  correCt  any  predominant  acrimony  with  which  the 
juices  may  be  affcCted,  as  the  decoCtion  of  china, 
farfaparilla,  faflafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obdinate 
gleets  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  danding,  effec- 
tually cured  by  a mercurial  inunCtion,  when  almod 
every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr. 
Chapman  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ; but  fays, 
he  has  always  found  the  mercury  fucceed  bed  in  this 
cafe  when  joined  with  terebinthinate  and  other  ag- 
glutinating 
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glutinating  medicines.  For  which  reafon  the  Do&or 
recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and  Venice 
turpentine *  **  and  defires  that  their  ufe  may  be  ac- 
companied with  a decoction  of  guaiacum  or  farfa- 
pnriila. 

The  laft  kind  of  remedy  which  we  fhall  mention 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paflage,  are  the 
fuppurating  candies  or  bougies ; as  thefe  are  prepared 
various  ways,  and  are  generally  to  be  bought  ready 
made,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  enumerating  the 
different  ingredients  of  which  they  are  compofed,  or 
teaching  the  manner  of  preparing  them  : Before  a 
bougie  be  introduced  into  the  urethra,  however,  it 
fhor.ld  be  i nieared  all  over  with  lweet  oil,  to  prevent 
it  from  (Emulating  too  luddenly  ; it  may  be  differed 
to  continue  in  irom  one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  ac- 
cording as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Obftinate  ulcers 
are  not  only  often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excref- 
cences  in  the  urinary  paflages  taken  away,  and  an 
obilrudlion  of  urine  removed,  by  means  of  bougies. 

OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fuelled  tefticle  may  either  proceed  from  in- 
fection lately  contracted,  -or  from  the  venereal  poifon 
lurking  in  the  blood  : the  latter  indeed  is  not  very 
common,  but  the  former  frequently  happens  both  in 

* Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a fufficient  degree  cf 
hardnefs,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a drachm.  Let  thefe  be 
mixed  and  formed  into  fixty  pills,  of  which  five  or  fix  may  be 

taken  night  and  morning.  If,  during  the  ufe  of  thefe  pills,  the 
mouth  fhould  grow  fore,  or  the  breath  become  ofFenfive,  they 
mult  be  difeontinued  till  thefe  fymptoms  difappear. 
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the  firR  and  fecond  Rages  of  a gonorrhoea  particu- 
larly when  the  running  is  unfeafonably  checked,  by 
cold,  hard  drinking,  Rrong  drailic  purges,  violent 
exercife,  the  too  early  life  of  aftringent  medicines,  or 
the  like. 

In’  the  inflammatory  Rage  bleeding  is  necefiary, 
which  muR  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  ot 
the  fymptoms  *.  The  food  muR  be  light,  and  the 
drink  diluting.  High-feafoned  food,  flefh,  wines, 
and  every  thing  of  a.  heating  nature,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Fomentations  are  of  lingular  fervice.  Poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  oil, 
are  likewife  very  proper,  and  ought  conflantly  to  be 
applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed : when  he  is  up, 
the  teRicle  fhould  be  kept  warm,  and  fupported  by 
a bag  or  trufs,  which  may  eafily  be  contrived  in  fuch 
a manner  as  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  teRicle  from 
having  any  effedt. 

If  it  Riould  be  found  impradticable  to  clear  the 
teRicle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  out,  and 
extended  according  to  circumRances,  it  will  be  ne- 
cefifary  to  lead  the  patient  through  Rich  a complete 
antivenereal  courfe  as  Riall  enfure  him  againR  any  fu- 
ture uneafinefs.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  rubbing 
the  mercurial  ointment  on  the  part,  if  free  from  pain, 
or  on  the  thighs,  as  directed  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the 
patient  muR  be  confined  to  bed,  if  neceffary,  for 
five  or  fix  weeks,  fufpending  the  teRicle  all  the  while 
with  a bag  or  trufs,  and  plying  him  inwardly  with 
Rrong  decodtions  of  farfaparilla. 

I have  been  of  ufe,  for  fome  time  pad,  to  apply  leeches  to 
inflamed  tehiclcs,  which  practice  has  always  been  followed  with 
the  moll  happy  effefts, 
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When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there 
reafon  to  fufped  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit, 
either  of  which  may  fupport  a fcirrhous  induration, 
after  the  venereal  poifon  is  correded,  the  parts  fhould 
be  fomented  daily  with  a decoction  of  hemlock,  the 
bruifed  leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be  added  to 
the  poultice,  and  the  extrad  at  the  fame  time 
taken  inwardly*.  This  practice  is  ftrongly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Stork  in  fcirrhous  and  cancerous 
cafes ; and  Mr.  Fordyce  affures  us,  that  by  this 
method  he  has  cured  difeafed  tefticles  of  two  or  three 
years  {landing,  even  when  ulcerated,  and  when  the 
icirrhus  had  begun  to  be  affected  with  pricking  and 
lanting  pains. 


Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  in 
this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds  i viz.  fuch  as  pro- 
ceed from  a recent  infedion,  and  fuch  as  accompany 
a confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  appear 
foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firil  attempted  by 
difperfion , and,  if  that  fhould  not  fuceeed,  by  fuppu- 
ration . To  promote  the  difperfion  of  a buboe,  the 
fame  regimen  mud  be  obferved  as  was  direded  in  the 
jfirft  ftage  of  a gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muft  like- 
wife be  bled,  and  take  lome  cooling  purges,  as  the 
decodion  of  tamarinds  and  fenna,  Glauber’s  laics, 
and  the  like.  If,  by  this  courfe,  the  lwelling  and 
other  inflammatory  fymptoms  abate,  we  may  fafely 

* The  extradt  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  taken 
in  the  manner  directed  under  the  article  Cancer. 
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proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mercury,  which  muft  be  con- 
tinued till  the  venereal  virus  is  quiet  fubdued  . 

But  if  the  bubo  fhould,  from  the  beginning,  be 
attended  with  great  heat,  pam,  and.  puliation,^  it 
will  be  proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration.  foi  tms 
purpole  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  uie  ms  ordi- 
nary diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine. 
Emollient  catapjafms,  confiding  of  bread  and  milk 
foftened  with  oil  or  frefh  butter,  may  be  applied  to 
the  part ; and,  in  cold  conftitutions,  where  the  tu- 
mour advances  (lowly,  white-lily-roots  boiled,^  or 
diced  onions  raw,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of  yedow 
bafilicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poultice. 


When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  conical  figure,  the  foftnels  of  the  fkin,  and  a 
iludluation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  rin- 
ger, it,  may  be  opened  either  by  cauftic  or  a lancet, 
and  afterwards  dreffed  with  digeftive  ointment. 

It  fometimes,  however,  happens  that  buboes  can 
neither  be  difperfed  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration, 
but  remain  hard,  indolent  tumours.  In  this  caie  the 
indurated  glands  muft  be  consumed  by  caufhc  *,  if 
they  fhould  become  fcirrhous,  they  muft  be  diflolved 
by  the  application  of  hemlock,  both  externally  and 
internally,  as  directed  in  the  icrrhcus  tefticle. 


OF  CHANCRES. 


Chancres  are  fuperfkial,  callous,  eating  ulcers  j 
which  may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gon«r- 


* For  the  difperfion  of  a bubo,  a number  cf  leeches  applied 
to  the  part  affe&ed  will  be  found  equally  efficacious  as  in  the 
inflamed  tefticle. 
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rhcea.  They  are  commonly  feated  about  the  H ans 
and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  manner : 
X irfi  a litde  icd  pimple  anlcs,  winch  loon  becomes 
pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a whitifh*  matter  in- 
clining to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot,  and  itches 
generally  before  it  breaks : afterwards  it  degenerates 
into  an  obftinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of  which  Ts  ufually 
covered  with  a vifcid  mucus,  and  whole  ed^es  era- 
dually  become  hard  and  callous.  Sometimes  the 
firft  appearance  refembles  a fimple  excoriation  of  the 
cuticle  j which,  however,  if  the  caule  be  venereal, 
foon  becomes  a true  chancre. 

A chancre  is  fometimes  a primary  affection,  but 
it  is  much  oftener  fymptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of 
a confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover  them- 
felves  foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally 
feated  in  parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the 
lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  penis  of  men, 
&c*. 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  co- 
ition, its  treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  mu  ft  obferve 
the  cooling  regimen,  lofe  a little  blood,  and  take 
fome  gentle  doles  of  falts  and  manna.  The  parts 
affeded  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather 

* When  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  In  the  lips,  the  infedlion 
may  be  communicated  by  killing.  I have  feen  very  obftinate 
venereal  ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  I had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world 
to  believe  were  communicated  in  this  manner. 

Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  fuckling  infe&ed  children,  or  hav- 
ing their  breafts  drawn  by  perlbns  tainted  with  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for  nurfes  who  refide 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns. 
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foaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  cataplaim 
may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will,  in  mole 
cafes,  be  fufficient  to  abate  the  inflammation,  and 
prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accom- 
panied with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  nocturnal  pains, 
icurfy  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hairy  and 
„ other  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues,  i hough  they 
may  be  feated  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above, 
they  commonly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or  the 
infide  of  the  thigh.  They  are  alfo  lefs  painful,  but 
frequently  much  larger  and  harder  than  primary 
chancres.  As  their  cure  mud  depend  upon  that  of 
the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a fymptom,  we  fhall 
take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till  we  come  to  treat 
of  a confirmed  lues*. 

Thus  we  have  related  mod  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  fucceed  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  and 
have  alfo  given  a fhort  view  of  their  proper  treat- 
ment •,  there  are,  however,  feveral  others  which  fome- 
times  attend  this  difeafe,  as  a ftrangury  or  obflruftion 
of  urine,  a phymofis , paraphymofis , &c. 

A strangury  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a 
fpafmodic  conffriflion,  or  aa  inflammation  of  the 
urethra  and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In 
the  former  cafe,  the  patient  begins  to  void  his  urine 
with  tolerable  eafe ; but,  as  foon  as  it  touches  the 

* I have  found  it  anfwer  extremely  well  to  fprinkle  chancres 
twice  a-day  with  calomel.  This  will  often  perform  a cure  with- 
out any  other  application  whatever.  If  the  chancres  are  upon 
the  giant,  they  may  be  waflied  with  milk  and  water,  a lictle 
warm,  and  afterwards  the  calomel  may  be  applied  as  above. 
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galled  or  inflamed  urethra,  a fudden  conftridtiori 
takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  fpurts,  and 
fometimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  ftrangury  is 
owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a conflant  heat  and  uneafinefs  of 
the  part,  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water,  while 
the  patient  can  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a 
uoublefome  tenefmus , or  conflant  inclination  to  go  to 
llool. 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the 
urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the 
common  diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling  emulfions* 
fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  be  ufed. 
Should  thefe  not  have  the  defired  effetf,  bleeding,  and 
emollient  fomentations,  will  be  neceffary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  owing  to  an  in- 
flammation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleed- 
ing muft  be  more  liberally  performed,  and  repeated 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  lymptoms.  After 
bleeding,  if  the  ftrangury  Hill  continues,  foft  clyfters, 
with  a proper  quantity  or  laudanum  in  them,  may 
be  adminiftered,  and  emollient  fomentations  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
patient  may  take  every  four  hours  a tea-cupful  oi 
barley-water,  to  an  Englifh  pint  of  which  fix  ounces 
of  the  fyrup  of  marfh-mallows,  four  ounces  of  the 
oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre, 
may  be  added.  If  thefe  remedies  fhould  not  relieve 
the  complaint,  and  a total  fuppreffion  of  urine  fhould 
come  on,  bleeding  muft  be  repeated,  and  the  patient 
let  in  a warm  bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  pro- 
per, in  this  cafe,  to  difeontinue  the  diuretics,  and  to 
r draw 
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draw  off  the  water  with  a catheter  *,  but  as  the  pa- 
tient is  feldom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we 
would  rather  recommend  the  life  of  mild  bougies. 
Thefe  often  lubricate  the  paffage,  and  greatly  facili- 
tate the  dilcharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to 
ffimulate  or  give  any  uneafinefs,  they  may  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  pbymojis  is  fuch  a confirifUon  of  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn  back- 
wards ; the  paraphymofis , on  the  contrary,  is  fuch  a 
conftriction  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans,  as  hin- 
ders it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we 
have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  general, 
bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  fomenta- 
tions are  fufficient.  Should  thefe,  however,  fail  of 
removing  the  ftridture,  and  the  parts  be  threatened 
with  a mortification,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, and  one  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  may  be 
given  for  a vomit,  and  may  be  worked  off  with  warm 
water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  en- 
deavours to  the  contrary,  the  inflammatidn  goes  on, 
and  fymptoms  of  a beginning  mortification  appear. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  muff  be  fcarified 
with  a lancet,  and  if  neceffary,  divided,  in  order 
to  prevent  a ffrangulation,  and  let  the  imprifoned 
glans  at  liberty.  We  fhall  not  defcribe  the  manner 
of  performing  this  operation,  as  it  ought  always  to 
be  done  by  a lurgeon.  When  a mortification  has 
actually  taken  place,  it  will  be  neceffary,  befides  per- 
forming the  above  operations,  to  foment  the  parts 
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frequently  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  a ftrong  decoc- 
tion of  camomile  flowers  and  bark,  and  to  give  the 
patient  a drachm  of  the  bark  in  powder  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  priapifin , chordee , and  other 
diflortions  of  the  penis , their  treatment  is  no  way  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they  prove 
very  troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  a fews  drops 
of  laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the  operation 
of  a purgative  through  the  day. 

OF  A CONFIRMED  LUES. 

• 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affections  in 
which  the  venereal  poifon  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  fhall  next  take  a view  of  the  lues  in  its 
confirmed  itate,  that  is,  when  the  poiion  is  aCtually 
received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the 
leveral  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whoie  habit 
tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes  in 
the  groin,  pains  ot  the  head  and  joints,  which  are 
peculiarly  troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when  tire 
patient  is  warm  in  bed ; fcabs  and  feurfs  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of  a yel- 
lowifh  colour,  refembling  a honey-comb  •,  corroding 
ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  generally 
begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence  they  creep 
gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  cartilage  of  the 
nofe,  which  they  deftroy  •,  excrefcences  or  exoftofes 

arife  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and  their  fpongy 

ends 
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ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon  the  lead:  acci- 
dent ; at  other  times,  they  are  loft,  and  bend  like 
wax  ; the  conglobate  glands  become  hard  and  callous, 
and  form,  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin,  and  menfeiv 
tery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like  the  king’s  evil ; 
tumours  of  different  kinds  are  likewife  formed  in  the 
lymphatic  vedcls,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  nerves,  as 
the  gumma t a , ganglia,  nodes , tophs , &c.  the  eyes  are 
affedfed  with  itching,  pain,  rednels,  and  fometimes 
with  total  blind nefs,  and  the  ears  with  a finging 
noife,  pain,  and  deafnefs,  whilft  their  internal  fub- 
ftance  is  exulcerated  and  rendered  carious  •,  at  length 
all  the  animal,  vital,  and  natural  fundtions  are  de- 
praved ; the  face  becomes  pale  and  livid ; the  body 
emaciated  and  unfit  for  motion,  and  the  miferable 
patient  falls  into  an  atrophy  or  wafting  conlump- 
tion. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex;  as 
cancers  of  the  bread  ^ a fuppreflion  or  overflowing  of 
the  menfes  *,  the  whites  ; hyfteric  affedtions ; an  in- 
flammation, abfeefs,  feirrhus,  gangrene,  cancer,  or 
ulcer  of  the  womb  ; they  are  generally  either  barren 
or  fubjedt  to  abortion  ; or,  if  they  bring  children  into 
the  world,  they  have  an  univerfal  eryfipelas,  are  half 
rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers. 

Such  is  the  catalogue  of  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difeafe  in  its  confirmed  date.  Indeed  they 
are  feldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon,  or 
at  the  fame  time  ; fo  many  of  them,  however,  are 
generally  prefent  as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the  pa- 
tient } and  if  he  has  reaion  to  fufpedt  the  infedtion  is 
lurking  in  his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to  let 
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about  the  expulfion  of  it,  otherwife  the  mod  tragical 
confequences  will  enfue. 

The  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which 
may  be  ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly 
the  fame  fuccels.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned 
impoflible  to  cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a fali- 
vation  *,  this  method  is  now,  however,  pretty  ge- 
nerally laid  afide,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as 
efficacious,  or  rather  more  fo,  in  expelling  the  vene- 
real poifon,  when  adminidered  in  fuch  a manner  as 
not  to  run  off  by  the  falivary  glands. 

Though  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mercurial 
ointment  is  as  efficacious  as  any  other  preparation 
of  that  mineral ; yet  experience  has  taught  me  to 
think  otherwife.  I have  often  feen  the  mod  obdi- 
nate  venereal  cafes,  where  great  quantities  of  mer- 
curial ointment  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  yield  to  the 
faline  preparations  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I fingular 
in  this  opinion.  My  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Clare, 
an  eminent  furgeon  of  this  city,  allures  me,  that  for 
fome  time  pad  he  has  employed,  in  venereal  cafes, 
a faline  preparation  of  mercury  with  mod  happy  fuc- 
cefs.  This  preparation,  rubbed  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  any  mild  powder,  he  applies,  in-  ifnall 
portions,  to  the  tongue,  where,  with  a gentle  degree 
of  fridtion,  it  is  immediately  abforbed,  and  produces 
its  full  effedt  upon  the  fydem,  without  doing  the  lead 
injury  to  the  domach  or  bowels ; a matter  of  the 
greated  importance  in  the  application  of  this  mod 
adtive  and  powerful  remedy. 

It  is  impoflible  to  afeertain  either  the  exadt  quan- 
tity of  medicines  that  mud  be  taken,  or  the  time 

they 
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they  ought  to  be  continued  in  order  to  perform  a 
cure.  Thefe  will  ever  vary  according  to  the  con- 
llitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the 
degree  of  infection,  the  time  it  has  lodged  in  t te 
body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as  AHruc  ob- 
serves, to  determine,  a priori,  what  quantity  of  mer- 
cury will,  in  the  whole,  be  neceflary  to  cure  this  dif- 
temper  completely  s yet  it  may  be  judged  of  a pofie- 
riori,  from  the  abatement  and  ceafing  of  the  fymp. 
toms.  The  fame  author  adds.  That  commonly  not 
lefs  than  two  ounces  of  the  ftrong  mercurial  oint- 
ment is  fufficient,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four 
©unces  neceflary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
we  (hall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fublimate. 
This  was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  life  for  the 
venereal  difeafe,  in  Germany,  by  the  illuftnous  Ba- 
ron  Van  Swieten ; and  was  foon  after  introduced  into 
Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  that  time 
phyfician  to  the  army.  The  method  of  giving  it  is 
as  follows : One  grain  of  corrofive  fublimate  is  dif- 
folved  in  two  ounces  of  French  brandy  or  malt  fpi- 
rits  •,  and  of  this  folution,  an  ordinary  table-fpoon- 
ful,  or  ’the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  is  to  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  and  to  be  continued  as  long  as  any  fymp- 
toms  of  the  diforder  remain.  To  thofe  whofe  fto- 
mach  cannot  bear  the  folution,  the  fublimate  may  be 
given  in  form  of  pill 

Several 

* The  fublimate  may  be  given  in  diftillod  water,  or  any  other 
liquor  that  the  patient  chufes.  I commonly  order  ten  grains  to  be 
diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fplrit  of  wine,  for  the  conveniency 
of  carriage,  and  let  the  patient  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it 
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Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  re- 
commended for  curing  the  venereal  difeafe  • but 
none  of  them  have  been  found,  upon  experience,  to 
anfwer  the  high  encomiums  which  had  been  bellowed 
upon  them.  Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  with  mercury, 
fome  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  pro- 
moting a cure.  One  of  the  belt  we  know  yet  is  far- 
faparilla,  which  may  be  prepared  and  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  in  the  Appendix  f . 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a 
powerful  affiftant  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other 
mercurial.  It  may  either  be  ufed  along  with  the  lar- 
faparilla,  as  directed  in  the  Appendix,  or  by  itfelf. 
Thofe  who  chufe  to  ufe  the  mezereon  by  itfelf,  may 
boil  an  ounce  of  the  frelb  bark,  taken  from  the  root, 
in  twelve  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  eight,  adding  to- 
wards the  end  an  ounce  of  liquorice.  The  dole  of 
this  is  the.  fame  as  of  the  decoction  of  farlaparilla. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America 
cure  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  every  flage,  by  a decoflion 
of  the  root  of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia.  It  is  ufed 
either  freih  or  dried ; but  we  have  no  certain  accounts 
with  regard  to  the  proportion.  Sometimes  they  mix 
other  roots  with  it,  as  thole  of  the  ranunculus,  the 
ceanothus,  &c.  but  whether  thefe  are  defigned  to 
diiguife  or  afTiil  it,  is  doubtful.  The  patient  takes 
a large  draught  of  the  deco&ion  early  in  the  morn- 

night  and  morning  in  half  a glafs  of  brandy  or  other  fpiiits.  Mr, 
Pebraw,  an  ingenious  chymift  of  this  place,  informs  me,  that 
he  prepares  a fait  of  mercury  much  more  mild  and  gentle  in  its 
pperation  than  the  fublimate,  though  equally  efficacious. 

t See  Appendix,  DecoS.  of  Sarfaparilla . 
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ing,  and  continues  to  ufe  it  for  his  ordinary  drink 
through  the  day  *. 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the^  venereal 
difeafe,  as  the  china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-wort, 
burdock,  &c.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and 
laffafras  ; but  as  none  of  thefe  have  been  found  to 
po fiefs  virtues  fuperior  to  thofe  already  mentioned, 
we  (hall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  pals  them  over, 
and  (hall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  this  difeafe 
with  a few  general  remarks  concerning  the  proper 
management  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
infection. 

GENERAL  O B S E R V A T I O N S. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to  be 
confidered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a courfe  of 
mercury  in  any  form.  It  would  be  equally  rafh  and 

* Though  we  are  hill  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America, 
yet  it  is  generally  affirmed,  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  lafety, 
and  fuccefs,  and  that  without  the  lead  knowledge  of  mercury. 
Hence  it  becomes  an  obje£t  of  confiderable  importance  to  dif- 
cover  their  method  of  cure.  This  might  furely  be  done  by  mak- 
ing trials  of  the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofe  parts, 
and  particularly  of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make  ufe 
of.  All  people  in  a rude  Hate  take  their  medicines  chiefly  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  often  pofieffied  of  valuable  fecrets 
with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  of  which  more  enlightened 
nations  are  ignorant.  Indeed  we  make  no  doubt  but  fome  plants 
of  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains  taken  to  difeover  them, 
would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal  difeafe  as 
thofe  of  America.  It  mull  however  be  remembered,  that  what 
will  cure  the  venereal  difeafe  in  one  country,  will  not  always  be 
found  to  have  equal  fuccefs  in  another. 

danger- 
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dangerous  to  adminifter  mercury  to  a perfon  labour- 
ing under  any  violent  acute  difeafe,  as  a putrid  fe- 
ver, pleurify,  peripneumony,  or  the  like.  It  would 
likewife  be  dangerous  in  fome  chronic  cafes  ; as  a How 
hectic  fever,  or  the  laft  ftage  of  a confumption. 
Sometimes,  however,  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
confirmed  lues;  in  which  cafe  it  will  be  necefiary  to 
give  mercury.  In  chronic  difeafes  of  a lefs  danger- 
ous nature,  as  the  afthma,  the  gravel,  and  fuch  like, 
mercury,  if  necefiary,  may  be  fafely  adminiftered. 
If  the  patient’s  ftrength  has  been  greatly  exhaufted 
by  ficknefs,  labour,  abftinence,  or  any  other  caufe, 
the  ufe  of  mercury  mu  ft  be  poftponed,  till  by  time, 
reft,  and  a nourifhing  diet,  it  can  be  fiifficiently  re- 
ftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 
during  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is  near 
at  hand.  Neither  fhould  it  be  given  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman  be  not  near 
the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circumftances  render  it 
necefiary,  mercury  may  be  given,  but  in  fmaller 
dofes,  and  at  greater  intervals  than  ufual : with  thefe 
precautions,  both  the  mother  and  child  may  be  cured 
at  the  fame  time;  if  not,  the  diforder  will  at  leaft  be 
kept  from  growing  worie,  till  the  woman  be  brought 
to  bed,  and  fufficiently  recovered,  when  a more  ef- 
fectual method  may  be  purfued,  which,  if  fhe  fuckles 
her  child,  will  in  all  probability  be  fufficient  for  the 
cure  of  both. 

Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to 
infants  with  the  greateft  caution.  Their  tender  con- 
dition unfits  them  for  fupporting  a falivation,  and 
makes  it  necefiary  to  adminifter  even  the  mildeft  pre- 
paration? 
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parations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a {paring  hand. 

A fimilar  conduct  is  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  old  perfons,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  labour- 
under  a confirmed  lues.  No  doubt  the  infirmities  of 
age  mult  render  people  lefs  able  to  undergo  tne 
fatigues  of  a falivation  5 but  this,  as  was  formerly 
obferved,  is  never  necefTary  *,  befides,  we  have  ge- 
nerally found,  that  mercury  had  much  lefs  effect 
upon  very  old  perfons  than  on  thole  who  wcie 

younger. 

Hysteric  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  anci  fucn 
as  are  fubjedt  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfenteiy, 
or  to  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  epileply,  or 
who  are  afflidted  with  the  fcrophula,  or  the  lcurvy, 
ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  or  mercury.  Where 
any  one  of  thefe  diforders  prevails,  it  ought  either, 
ifpoffible,  to  be  cured,  or  at  lead:  palliated,  before 
the  patient  enters  upon  a courfe  of  mercury.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  muff  be  ad- 
miniftered  in  (mailer  dofes,  and  at  longer  intervals 
than  ufual. 

The  mod  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn,  when 
the  air  is  of  a moderate  warmth  •,  if  the  circumfrances 
of  the  cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of  delay,  we 
mud  not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the  feafon,  but 
mud  adminider  the  mercury  *,  taking  care,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  keep  the  patient’s  chamber  warmer 
or  cooler,  according  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  re- 
quires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  preparation 
necefTary  to  be  obferved  before  we  proceed  to  ad- 
minider a courfe  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great  drefs 

upon' 
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upon  this  circumftance,  obferving,  that  by  previoufly 
relaxing  the  veffels,  and  correbting  any  diforder  which 
may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood,  not  only  the 
mercury  will  be  difpofed  to  abt  more  kindly,  but 
manv  other  inconveniencies  will  be  prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and  gen- 
tle purges,  previous  to  the  adminiflration  of  mer- 
cury, and  Ih all  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  always 
to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  ftrength,  con- 
ftitution,  and  other  c ire  urn  fiances  of  the  patient. 
Afterwards,  it  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  the 
patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a-day,  for  a few 
days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet  in  the  mean 
time  mull  be  light,  moifl,  and  cooling.  Wine,  and 
all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily  exercife,  and 
all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided. 

A r roper  regimen  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  by 
fuch  as  are  under  a courfe  of  mercury.  Inattention 
to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  life,  but  often 
alfo  difappoints  him  of  a cure.  A much  fmaller 
quantity  of  mercury  will  be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of 
a per  ion  who  lives  lowg  keeps  warm,  and  avoids  all 
manner  of  excels,  than  of  one  who  cannot  endure  to 
put  the  fmalleft  reflraint  upon  his  appetites  : indeed 
it  but  rarely  happens  that  iuch  are  thoroughly 
cured. 

Ther  e is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance, 
either  for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  infedtion, 
than  cleanlinefs.  By  an  early  attention  to  this,  the 
infection  might  often  be  prevented  from  entering  the 
body  ; and,  where  it  has  already  taken  place,  its 
effects  may  be  greatly  mitigated.  The  moment  any 
14,  perfon 
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perfon  has  reafon  to  fufpe$!  that  he  has  received  the 
infection,  he  ought  to  wafh  the  parts  with  water  and 
fpirits,  fwcet  oil,  or  milk  and  water  •,  a fmali  quan- 
tity of  the  laft  may  likewife  be  injedled  up  the  urethra, 
if  it  can  be  conveniently  done.  Whether  this  difeafe 
at  firft  took  its  rile  from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay  *,  but 
wherever  that  prevails,  the  infedlion  is  found  in  its 
greateft  degree  of  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to 
believe  that  a ftritt  attention  to  cleanlinefs  would  go 
far  towards  extirpating  it  altogether  *. 

* I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  infeflion  carried  off  in  a 
few  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  in* 
jeftions,  &c.  but  have  likewife  found  it  of  the  greatefl  advantage 
in  the  more  advanced  ffagesof  the  difeafe.  Of  this  I had  lately  a 
very  remarkable  inftance,  in  a man  whofe  penis  was  almoff  wholly 
confumed  by  venereal  ulcers : the  matter  had  been  allowed  to 
continue  on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  been  taken  to 
clean  them,  till,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  mercury  and  other 
medicines,  it  had  produced  the  effefts  above-mentioned.  I or- 
dered warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injected  three  or  four  times 
a-day  into  all  the  finuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  wafh  cut  the  matter  ; 
after  which  they  were  fluffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb  the  Irefh 
matter  as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time  took 
every  day  half  a grain  of  the  cor ro five  fublimate  of  mercury, 
diff'olved  in  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  an  Engliffi  quart  of 
the  decoftion  of  farfaparilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about  fix 
weeks,  he  was  perfedly  cured  ; and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
a part  of  the  penis  was  actually  regenerated. 

Dottor  Gilchrift  has  given  an  account  of  a fpecies  of  the  lues 
venerea  which  prevails  in  the'weff  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  na- 
tives give  the  name  of  Sibbins  or  Siwins.  The  Doctor  obferves, 
that  the  fpreading  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  a negleft  of 
cleanlinefs,  and  feems  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  that 
virtue,  it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  difeafe 
is  fimilar  to  that  of  a confirmed  lues  or  pox.  The yaws,  a dif- 
eafe which  is  now  very  common  both  in  America  and  the  Weil 
India  iflands,  may  alfo  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner. 
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When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  neglected,  or 
improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of 
the  habit.  In  this  cafe  the  cure  muft  be  attempted 
by  redoratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decoclion  of  iar- 
faparilla,  and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may  be 
occafionally  added.  It  is  a common  practice  in 
North  Britain  to  fend  fuch  patients  to  drink  goat- 
whey.  This  is  a very  proper  plan,  provided  the  in- 
fection has  been  totally  eradicated  before-hand ; but 
when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient  trufts  to 
the  whey  for  finifhing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be  dis- 
appointed. I have  frequently  known  the  difeafe  re- 
turn with  all  its  virulence  after  a courfe  of  goat-whey, 
even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought  quite  Suffi- 
cient for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  mod  unfortunate  circumdances  attend- 
ing patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neceflity  they  are 
often  laid  under  of  being  foon  well.  This  induces 
them  to  take  medicine  too  fad,  and  to  leave  it  off 
too  foon.  A few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or  a few 
days  longer  confinement,  would  often  be  Sufficient  to 
perfeCt  the  cure  ; whereas,  by  negleCt  of  thefe,  a 
Small  degree  of  virulence  is  dill  left  in  the  humours, 
which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at  length  contaminates 
the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid  this,  we  would  advife,  that 
the  patient  ffiould  never  leave  off  taking  medicine 
immediately  upon  the  disappearing  of  the  Symptoms, 
but  continue  it  for  Some  time  after,  gradually  lelfening 
the  quantity,  till  there  is  Sufficient  ground  to  believe 
that  the  difeafe  is  entirely  eradicated. 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffible, 
to  afeertain  the  exaCt  degree  of  virulence  that  may 
attend  the  difeafe  5 for  which  reafon  it  will  always  be 

a much 
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a much  fafer  rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicine  too 
long,  than  to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  This  feems  to  be 
the  leading  maxim  of  a modern  practitioner  of  fome 
note  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  who  always  orders  his 
patient  to  perform  a quarantine  of  at  lead  forty  day  s, 
during  which  time  he  takes  forty  bottles  of,  I fup- 
pofe,  a ftrong  decoction  of  iarfaparilla,  or  fome  othe  r 
anti-venereal  limple.  Whoever  takes  tnis  method, 
and  adds  a fufficient  quantity  of  corrofive  fublimatc, 
or  fome  other  ative  preparation  of  mercury  to  the  da- 
cotion,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure  a confirmed  lues. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this  dif- 
eafe, that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contrat  it,  are 
either  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper  plan  of 
regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take  medicine  ^ 
but  he  muft  follow  his  bufmefs,  and,  to  prevent  fuf- 
picions,  muft  eat  and  drink  like  the  reic  of  the  fa- 
mily. This  is  the  true  fource  of  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  mifehief  arifing  from  the  venereal  difeafe.  I ne- 
ver knew  the  cure  attended  with  any  great  difficulty 
or  danger  where  the  patient  ftribtly  followed  the  phy- 
fician’s  advice  : but  a volume  would  not  be  fufficient 
to  point  out  the  dreadful  confequences  which  pro- 
ceed from  an  oppofite  conduct.  Scirrhous  tefticles, 
ulcerous  fore  throats,  madnefs,  coniumptions,  cari- 
ous bones,  and  a rotten  progeny,  are  a few  of  the 
bleffings  derived  from  this  fource. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard 
to  this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A per- 
fon  of  a found  conftitution  contracts  a flight  degree  of 
the  diforder.  He  gets  well  without  taking  any  great 
care,  or  ufing  much  medicine,  and  hence  concludes 
that  this  will  always  be  the  cafe.  'I he  next  time  the 
1 8 difeafe 
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difeafe  occurs,  though  ten  times  more  virulent,  he 
purfues  the  fame  courfe,  and  his  conftitution  is  ruin- 
ed. Indeed,  the  different  degrees  of  virulence  in  the 
fm  all -pox  are  not  greater  than  in  this  difeafe,  though, 
as  the  learned  Sydenham  obferves,  in  fome  cafes  the 
molt  fkilful  phyficians  cannot  cure,  and  in  others, 
the  molt  ignorant  old  woman  cannot  kill  the  patient 
in  that  diforder.  Though  a good  conftitution  is 
always  in  favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great  ftrefs 

upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  from 
obfervation,  that  the  tnoft  robuft  conftitution  is 
able  to  overcome  the  virulence  of  the  venereal  con- 
tagion, after  it  has  got  into  the  habit.  In  this  cafe 

a proper  courfe  of  me  e is  always  indifpenfablv 
neceflary. 

r^LTH0UGH  it:  15  *l!  -ble,  on  account  of  the 
different  degrees  of  viru  .ice,  &c.  to  lay  down  fixed 

and  certain  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet  the 
following  general  plan  will  always  be  found  l'afe,  and 
Oi [Lit  lucceistul,  v;z.  to  bleed  and  adniinifter  gentle 
pui  ges  with  diuretics  during  the  inflammatory  ftate, 
and  as  loon  as  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are 
abated,  to  admimfter  mercury,  in  any  form  that 
may  be  mod  agreeable  to  the  patient.'  The  fame 
medicine,  affifted  by  the  decoftion  of  farfaparilla, 
and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  only  fccure  the 
conftitution  againft  the  further  progrels  of  a con- 
firmed pox,  but  will  generally  perform  a complete 
cure. 
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CHAP.  XLVIII. 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

WOMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  domeftic  affairs,  and  it  is  very 
proper  they  fhould,  as  Nature  has  made  them  lefs  fit 
lor  the  more  active  and  laborious  employments.  This 
indulgence,  however,  is  generally  carried  too  far ; 
and  females,  inftead  of  being  benefited  by  it,  are 
greatly  injured,  from  the  want  of  exercife  and  free 
air.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only  compare 
the  frefh  and  ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid  with  the 
pale  complexion  of  thofe  females  whofe  whole  time 
is  fpent  within  doors.  Though  Nature  has  made  an 
evident  diftindtion  between  the  male  and  female  with 
regard  to  bodily  ftrength  and  vigour,  yet  fhe  cer- 
tainly never  meant,  either  that  the  one  fhould  be  al- 
ways without,  or  the  other  always  within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting  their 
figure  and  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids,  weakens 
their  minds,  and  diforders  all  the  fundtions  of  the 
body.  Hence  proceed  obflru&ions,  indigeftion,  fla- 
tulence, abortions,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous 
diforders.  Thefe  not  only  unfit  women  for  being 
mothers  and  nurfes,  but  often  render  them  whimfical 
and  ridiculous.  A found  mind  depends  fo  much 
upon  a healthy  body,  that  where  the  latter  is  want- 
ing, the  former  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

} HAyE  always  obferved,  that  women  who  were 
chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 
branches  of  hufbandry,  gardening,  and  the  like, 
were  almoft  as  hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that  their 
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children  were  likewife  ftrong  and  healthy.  But  as  the 
bad  effeds  of  confinement  and  inadivity  upon  both 
fexes  have  been  already  fhewn,  we  fhall  proceed  to 
point  out  thefe  circumftances  in  the  ftrudure  and  de- 
fign  of  females,  which  fubjed  them  to  peculiar  dif- 
eafes  •,  the  chief  of  which  are,  their  monthly  evacua- 
tions^ pregnancy , and  child-hearing.  Thefe  indeed 
cannot  properly  be  called  difeafes,  but  from  the  de- 
licacy of  the  fex,  and  their  being  often  improperly 
managed  in  fuch  fituations,  they  become  the  fource 
of  numerous  calamities. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menftruate  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  oft'  about  fifty,  which  ren- 
ders thefe  two  periods  the  moft  critical  of  their  lives. 
About  the  firft  appearance  of  this  difcharge,  the  con- 
ftitution  undergoes  a very  confiderable  change,  ge- 
nerally indeed  for  the  better,  though  fometimes  for 
the  worfe.  The  greateft  care  is  now  neceflary,  as 
the  future  health  and  happinefs  of  the  female  de- 
pends, in  a great  meafure,  upon  her  condud  at  this 

period  *. 

* It  is  the  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intruded  with, 
the  education  cf  girls,  to  inftru£t  them  early  in  rhe  conduit  and 
management  of  themfelves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  iives. 
Falfe  modefty,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial 
or  hurtful  at  this  time,  are  the  fources  of  many  difeafes  and  mif- 
fortunes  in  life,  which  a few  fenfible  leffons  from  an  experienced 
matron  might  have  prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  necefi'ary  in  the 
fubfequent  returns  of  this  difcharge.  Taking  improper  food, 
violent  affeftions  of  the  mind,  or  catching  cold  at  this  period,  is 
often  fufficient  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  render  the  female  ever 
after  incapable  of  procreation. 


If 
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If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the 
houfe,  kept  conflarrtly  fitting,  and  neither  allowed  to 
romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  active  bufinefs, 
which  gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  (he  becomes 
weak,  relaxed,  and  puny  •,  her  blood  not  being  duly 
prepared,  floe  looks  pale  and  wan*,  her  health,  fpirits* 
and  vigour  decline,  and  fie  finks  into  a valetudinary 
for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  of  numbers  of  thofe 
unhappy  females,  who,  either  from  too  much  indul- 
gence, or  their  own  narrow  circumftances,  are,  at 
this  critical  period,  denied  the  benefit  of  exercife  and 
free  air. 

A lazy  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets 
with  complaints  from  obftrudions  amongfl  the  more 
adhve  and  induftrious  part  of  the  fex;  whereas  the 
indolent  and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe 
are,  in  a manner,  eat  up  by  the  chlorofis , or  green- 
ficknels,  and  other  difeales  of  this  nature.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  wifh  to  efcape 
thefe  calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  ina&ivity,  as 
their  greateft  enemies,  and  to  be  as  much  abroad  in 
the  open  air  as  poffible. 

Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food.  Fond 
of  all  manner  of  trafh,  they  often  indulge  in  it,  till 
their  whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  enfae 
indigeftions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a numerous  train 
of  evils.  3f  thefluids  be  not  duly  prepared,  it  is  ut- 
terly impofiable  that  the  fecretions  fhould  go  properly 
on  : Accordingly  we  find,  that  fuch  girls  , as  lead  an 
indolent  life,  and  eat  great  quantities  of  trafb,  are  not 
only  fubject  to  obltr  actions  of  the  meiifes , but  like- 
ly p 2 wife 
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wife  to  glandular  obft ructions  ; as  the  fcrophula  or 
king’s  evil,  &c. 

A dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls 
at  this  period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a fprightly  girl 
who  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the  grave, 
moping,  melancholy  creature,  proves  the  very  prey 
of  vapours  and  hyfterics.  Youth  is  the  feafon  for 
mirth  and  cheerfulnefs.  Let  it  therefore  be  indulged. 
It  is  an  abfolute  duty.  To  lay  in  a dock  of  health 
in  time  of  youth,  is  as  necdfary  a piece  of  prudence 
as  to  make  provilion  againft  the  decays  of  old  age. 
While  - therefore  wife  Nature  prompts  the  happy 
youth  to  join  in  fprightly  amufements,  let  not  the 
fevere  didates  of  hoary  age  forbid  the  ufeful  im- 
pulfe,  nor  damp,  with  ferious  gloom,  the  feafon  de- 
fined to  mirth  and  innocent  feflivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this 
period  of  life  is  flrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a 
fine  lliape,  and  foolilhly  imagine  that  this  can  be 
acquired  by  lacing  themfelves  tight.  Hence,  by 
fqueezing  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the 
digeltion,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies. 
This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been; 
but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  may  come  about  again  : 
we  therefore  think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it.  I 
know  many  females  who,  to  this  day,  feel  the  dire- 
ful effeds  of  that  wretched  cuftom  which  prevailed 

fome  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as  fmall 

• * • 

a fize  in  the  middle  as  poffible.  Human  invention 
could  not  pofiibly  have  devifed  a pradice  more  de- 
ftrudive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
when  the  menfes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do 

not 
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. not  appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health  and 
i pints  begin  to  decline,  we  would  advife,  mRead  or 
(hutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houie,  and  Cionng  net 
with  iteel,  afafoetida,  and  other  naufeous  drugs,  to 
place  her  in  a fituation  where  fhe  can  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  free  air  and  agreeable  company.  I here  let  her  eat 
wholefome  food,  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  amure 
herfelf  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner  •,  and  we  have 
little  reafon  to  fear,  but  Nature,  thus  addled,  will 
do  her  proper  work.  Indeed  fhe  feldom  tails,  unlefs 
where  the  fault  is  on  our  fide. 

This  difcharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  in- 
ftantaneous  as  to  furprife  females  unawares.  It  is  ge- 
nerally preceded  by  fymptoms  which  foretel  its  ap- 
proach •,  as  a lenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull  pain  in 
the  loins  j diftenflon  and  hardnefs  of  the  breads ; 
head-ach  5 lofs  of  appetite  j laffitude;  palenefs  of  the 
countenance  •,  and  fometimes  a fight  degree  of  fever. 
When  thefe  fymptoms  appear  about  the  age  at  which 
the  menftrual  flux  ufually  begins,  every  thing  fhouid 
be  carefully  avoided  which  may  obflrudf  that  necefiary 
and  falutary  evacuation  ; and  all  means  ufed  to  pro- 
mote it  •,  as  fitting  frequently  over  the  fleams  of  warm 
water,  drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

After,  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the 
greateft  care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  tend  to  obflrud  them.  Females  ought  to 
be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  eat  or  drink  at 
the  time  they  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing  that  is 
cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach,  ought  to  be 
avoided-,  as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like.  Fifh, 
and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  hard  of  dig  (lion,  are 
alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  impoflible  to  mention 
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every  thing  that  may  diiagree  with  individuals  at  this  • 
time,  we  would  recommend  it  to  every  female  to  be 
very  attentive  to  what  difagrees  with  herfelf,  and 
carefully  to  avoid  it. 

% 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  period. 
More  of  the  fex  date  their  diforders  from  colds, 
caught  while  they  are  out  of  order,  than  from  all 
other  caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put  them  upon 
their  guard,  and  to  make  them  very  circumfped  in 
their  conduct  at  fuch  times.  A degree  of  cold  that 
will  not  in  the  lead  hurt  them  at  another  time,  will, 
at  this  period,  be  fufficient  entirely  to  ruin  their  health 
and  conftitution. 

The  greateft  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to 
the  mind,  which  fhould  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful 
as  pofflbie.  Every  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  paffions,  but  none  more  fo  than  this. 
Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  affedions  of  the  mind, 
often  occafion  obftrudions  of  the  menflrual  flux, 
which  prove  abfolutely  incurable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obftruded,  except 
in  the  If  ate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould  be 
ufed  to  reflore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recom- 
mend fufficient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and  rather 
cool  air ; wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  be  weak 
and  languid,  generous  liquors  *,  alto  cheerful  com- 
pany, and  all  manner  of  amufements’.  It  tilde  fail, 
recourfe  mult  be  had  to  medicine. 

When  obftrudions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed 
Ante  of  the  lolids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  promote 
digeftion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  affifl:  the  body  in 
preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  are  iron  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  with 

othey 
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other  bitter  and  aftringert  medicines.  Filings  of  iron 
may  be  infufed  in  wine  o\  ale,  two  or  three  ounces  to  , 
an  Englilh  quart,  and  after  it  has  Rood  for  two  or 
three  weeks  it  may  be  filtered,  and  about  half  a wine 
glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a-day  : or  prepared  Reel  may 
be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  a drachm,  mixed  with  a 
little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  The 
bark  and  other  bitters  may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance 
or  infufion,  as  is  mold  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obflru&ions  proceed  from  a vifcid  Rate  of 
the  blood  *,  or  for  women  ol  a grofs  or  full  habit, 
evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the  hu- 
mours, are  neceflary.  The  patient  in  tnis  caie  ought 
to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in  warm 
water,  to  take  now  >and  then  a cooling  purge,  and  to 
live  upon  a fpare  thin  diet.  Her  drink  ihould  be 
whey,  Water,  or  fmall  beer,  and  fhe  ought  to  take 
fufficient  exercife.  A tea-fpoonful  of  the  tin&ure  of 
black  hellebore  may  alfo  be  taken  twice  a-day  in  a 
cup  of  warm  wrater. 

When  obRruftions  proceed  from  affeftions  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  method  fhould 
be  taken  to  amufe  and  divert  the  patient.  And  that 
Rie  may  the  more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her 
affii&ion,  fne  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  where  it  happened.  A change  of  place,  by 
prefenting  the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objects, 
has  often  a very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it  from 
the  deepeR  diRrefs.  A foothing,  kind,  and  affable 
behaviour  to  females  in  this  fituation  is  alfo  of  the 
laR  importance. 

An  obRruction  of  the  menfes  is  often  the  effedt  of 
Other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  inRead  of 
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giving  medicines  to  force  that  difcharge,  which 
might  be  dangerous,  we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  en- 
deavour to  reitore  the  patient’s  health  and  drench. 
When  that  is  effected,  the  other  will  return3  of 
courfe. 

But  the  mendrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well  as 
too  fmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  becomes 
weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digedion  are 
bad,  and  cedematous  fwellings  of  the  feet,  dropfies, 
and  confumptions  often  enfue.  This  frequently 
happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or 
fifty,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  may  proceed 
from  a fedentary  life;  a full  diet,  confiding  chiefly 
of  falted,  high-feafoned,  or  acrid  food;  the  ule  of 
fpirituous  liquors;  exceffive  fatigue;  relaxation; 
a diffolved  date  of  the  blood  ; violent  paffions  of 
the  mind,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mud  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by  any 
error  in  the  patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite  courfe  to 
that  which  induced  the  diforder  mud  be  purfued,  and 
fuch  medicines  taken  as  have  a tendency  to  redrain 
the  flux,  and  counteract  the  morbid  affections  of  the 
fydem  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

To  redrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very 
violent,  fhe  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low ; to 
live  upon  a cool  and  (lender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken 
broths  with  bread ; and  to  drink  decoClions  of  nettle- 

0 

roots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe  be  not  diffi- 
dent to  dop  the  flux,  dronger  adringents  may  be 
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vifed,  as  Japan  earth,  allum,  elixir  of  vitriol,  tne  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  &c*. 

The  uterine  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the  fluor  albus , or 
whites,  is  a very  common  difeale,  and  prewcj  ex- 
tremely hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This  difeharge, 
however,  is  not  always  white,  but  fometimes  pale, 
yellow,  green,  or  of  a blackifh  colour  •,  fometimes  it 
is  (harp  and  corrofive,  fometimes  foul  and  foetid,  occ. 
It  is  attended  with  a pale  complexion,  pain  in  the 
back,  lofs  of  appetite,  fwelling  of  the  feet,  and  other 
figns  of  debility.  It  generally  proceeds  from  a re- 
laxed ftate  of  the  body,  arifing  from  indolence,  tne 
exceffive  ufe  of  tea,  coffee,  or  other  weak  and  watery 
diet. 

To  remove  this  difeafe,  the  patient  mu  ft  take  as 
much  exercife  as  (he  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her 
food  fhould  be  folid  and  nouriihing,  but  of  eafy  digef- 
tion  •,  and  her  drink  rather  generous,  as  red  port  or 
claret,  mixed  with  Pyrmont,  Briftol,  or  lime-water. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often  known 
ftrong  broths  have  an  exceeding  good  eftetft ; and 
fometimes  a milk  diet  alone  will  perform  a cure.  The 
patient  ought  not  to  lie  too  long  a- bed.  When  me- 

* Two  drachms  of  allum  and  one  of  Japan  earth  may  be 
pounded  together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  doles,  one  of 
which  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Perfons  whole  ftomachs  cannot  bear  the  allum,  may  take  two 
table- fpoonfuls  of  the  tincture  of  rofes  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
to  each  aofe  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

If  thefe  fhould  fail,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  eli/.ir  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken, 
in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  four  times  a-day. 


dicine 
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dicine  is  neceffary,  we  know  none  preferable  to  the 
Peruvian  bark,  which*  in  this  cafe,  ought  always  to 
be  taken  in  fubdance.  In  warm  weather,  the  cold 
bath  will  be  of  confiderable  fervice. 

± hat  per lod  of  lne  at  which  the  mcnfes  ceafe  to 
flow,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  lex.  The  hop- 
page  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however  fmall,  is 
iufficient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often  to 
deftroy  life  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo 
many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  diforders,  or 
die  about  this  time.  Such  of  them,  however,  as 
iurvive  it,  without  contrafling  any  chronic  difeafe, 
often  become  more  healthy  and  hardy  than  they 
were  before,  and  enjoy  ftrength  and  vigour  to  a very 
great  age. 

If  the  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a fudden,  in  women  of  a 
full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of  their 
ufual  quantity  of  food,  efpecially  of  the  more  nou- 
rishing kind,  as  rlefh,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought  like- 
wife to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  to  keep  the  body 
open.  This  may  be  done  by  taking,  onCe  or  twice 
a- week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an  infufion  ofhiera  picra 
in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at 
this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out 
about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and 
(hould  either  be  i offered  to  continue  open,  or  have 
artificial  drains  fubdituted  in  their  dead.  Women 
who  will  have  fuch  fores  dried  up,  are  often  foon 
after  carried  off  by  acute  dileafes,  or  fall  into  thofe  of 
a chronic  nature. 

OF 
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OF  PREGNANCY. 

Though  pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  yet^  that  ftate 
is  often  attended  with  a variety  of  complaints  which 
merit  attention,  and  which  fometimes.  require  the  ai- 
fi (lance  of  medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are  more 
healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any  other 
time  i but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  cafe  : mpft 
of  them  breed  in  forrow,  and  are  frequently  mdifpofed 
during  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy.  Few  fatal  dif- 
eafes,  however,  happen  during  that  period ; and 
hardly  any,  except  abortion,  that  can  be  called  dan- 
gerous. We  (hall  therefore  pay  particular  attention 
to  it,  as  it  proves  generally  fatal  to  the  child,  and 
fometimes  fo  to  the  mother. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the 
heart-burn.  The  method  of  treating  this  complaint 
has  been  already  pointed  out.  i hey  are  likewdfe, 
in  the  more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  ha- 
rafied  with  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the 
morning.  The  method  of  relieving  thefe  complaints 
has  alfo  been  (hewn,  Both  the  head-ach  and  tooth- 
ach  are  very  troublelome  fymptoms  of  pregnancy. 
The  former  may  generally  be  removed  by  keeping 
the  body  gently  open,  by  the  ufe  of  prunes,  figs, 
roafted  apples,  and  fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is 
very  violent,  bleeding  may  be  necefiary.  For  the 
treatment  of  the  latter,  we  mud  refer  to  that  article. 
Several  other  complaints  incident  to  pregnant  women 
might  be  mentioned,  as  a cough  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  fupprefiion  and  incontinency  or  urine, 
&c.  but  as  all  of  thele  have  been  taken  notice  of  be- 
fore, it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  them, 

Every 
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^Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger 
of  abortion,  i his  fhould  be  guarded  againil  with 
the  greateft  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  confti- 
tution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the  fame 
misfortune  afterwards*.  Abortion  may  happen  at 
any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  moil  common  in 
the  it  con  cl  or  third  month.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  If  it  happens  within 
the  firft  month,  it  is  ufually  called  a falfe  conception  ; 
if  after  the  feventh  month,  the  child  may  often  be 
kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  caules  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of 
the  child;  weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother; 
great  evacuations;  violent  exercife ; raifing  great 
weights  ; reaching  too  high  ; jumping,  or  ftepping 
fioni  an  eminence  ; vomiting  ; coughing  ; con- 
vulfion  -fits  ; ftrokes  on  the  belly;  falls;  fevers; 
difagreeable  fmells  ; excefs  of  blood  ; indolence  ; 
liigh  living  ; or  the  contrary  ; violent  pafiions  or 
affedlions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in  the 
loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a dull  heavy 
pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs;  a flight  degree  of 
coldnefs,  orfhivering;  ficknefs ; palpitation  of  the 
heart ; the  breafts  become  flat  and  foft ; the  belly 

* Every  mother  who  procures  an  abortion  does  it  at  the  hazard 
of  her  life ; yet  there  are  not  a few  who  run  this  rife  merely  to 
prevent  the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It  is 
furely  a moll  unnatural  crime,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  moft 
abandoned,  be  viewed  without  horror;  butin  the  decent  matron, 
it  is  Hill  more  unpardonable.—1 Thofe  wretches  who  daily  adver-  ' 
tife  their  affiitancc  to  women  in  this  bufinefs,  deferve,  in  my 
opinion,  the  moll  fevere  of  all  human  punilhments. 

falls  ; 
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falls •,  and  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood  or  water y hu- 
mours  from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women  of  a 
weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoiding  great 
quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and  watery  liquois  -, 
to  rife  early,  and  go  foon  to  bed  •,  to  (bun  damp 
houfes ; to  take  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  but 
to  avoid  fatigue  •,  and  never  to  go  abroad  in  damp 
foggy  weather,  if  they  can  Ihun  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a (pare  diet, 
avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  may 
tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quantity  ot 
blood.  Their  diet  Ihould  be  of  an  opening  nature, 
confiding  principally  of  vegetable  fubltances.  livery 
woman  with  child  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful  and 
eafy  in  her  mind.  Her  appetites,  even  though  de- 
praved, ought  to  be  indulged  as  far  as  prudence  will 

permit. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a matrafs,  with  her  head 
low.  She  Ihould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  mind  foothed 
and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to  be  kept  too  hot, 
nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a heating  nature.  Her  food 
Ihould  confift  of  broths,  rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels 
made  of  oat-meal,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  ougnt 
to  be  taken  cold. 

If  (lie  be  able  to  bear  it,  (lie  Ihould  lofe,  at  lead:, 
half  a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink 
ought  to  be  barley-water  Iharpened  with  juice  of 
lemon  •,  or  Die  may  take  half  a drachm  ot  powciered 
nitre,  in  a cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five  or  fix  houis. 
If  the  woman  be  feized  with  a violent  loofenefs,  fhe 
ought  to  drink  the  deco&ioa  of  calcined  hartfhorn 

prepared* 
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prepared.  If  fhe  be  affe&ed  with  vomiting,  let  her 
take  frequently  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  faline  mix- 
ture. In  general,  opiates  are  of  fervice;  but  they 
lhould  always  be  given  with  caution. 

Sanguine  rob oft:  women,  who  are  liable  to  mif- 
carry  at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always  to 
be  bled  a few  days  before  that  period  arrives.  By  this 
means,  and  obferving  the  regimen  above  prefcribed, 
they  might  often  elcape  that  misfortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underftood  as  retraining 
pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exercifes.  This 
would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary  way. 
Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body,  but  in- 
duces a plethora,  or  too  great  a fulnefs  of  the  vef- 
fels,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  of  abortion. 
There  are,  however,  fome  women  of  fo  delicate  a 
texture,  that  it  is  neceflary  for  them  to  avoid  almoft 
every  kind  of  exercife  during  the  whole  period  of 
pregnancy. 


OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 

Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care 
in  child-bed  ; and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex  are 
mod  apt  to  defpife  the  neceflary  precautions  in  this 
flate.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young  wives. 
They  think,  when  the  labour-pains  are  ended,  the 
danger  is  over;  but  in  truth  it  may  only  then  be  faid 
to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldom 
fail  to  expel  the  fcetus\  but  proper  care  and  manage- 
ment are  certainly  neceflary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
mother.  No  doubt,  mifehief  may  be  done  by  too 
1 1 much 
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much  as  well  as  by  too  little  cate.  Hence  females 
who  have  the  greateft  number  of  attendants  in  child- 
bed generally  recover  word.  But  this  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  date  of  child-bed.  Exceffive  care  always  de- 
feats its  own  intention,  and  is  generally  more  dan- 
gerous  than  none  at  all  ". 

During  actual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  native 
muft  be  given.  The  woman  may,  now  and  then, 
take  a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought  to  be  toalt 
and  water,  or  thin  groat  gruel.  Spirits,  wines,  cor- 
dial-waters, and  other  things  which  are  given  with  a 
view  to  ftrengthen  the  mother,  and  promote  the  birth, 
for  the  molt  part  tend  oniy  to  increaie  the  fever,  in- 
flame the  womb,  and  retard  the  labour.  Belides, 
they  endanger  the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often 
occaf.on  violent  and  mortal  haemorrhages,  or  difpole 
her  to  eruptive  and  other  fevers. 

* Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
praaifed  as  an  employment  fince  the  earlieit  accounts  of  time ; 
yet  it  is  Hill,  in  molt  countries,  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few  wo- 
men think  of  following  this  employment  rill  they  be  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  not  one  in  a hundred 
of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  bufi- 
nefs.  it  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  generally 
expel  the  fcetus ; but  it  is  equally  truc,^  that  moll  women  in 
child-bed  require  to  be  managed  with  Hull  and  attention,-  and 
that  they  are  often  hurt  by  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  igno- 
rant and  officious  midwives.  The  mifchief  done  in  this  way  is 
much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined  ; mole  of  which  might 
be  prevented. by  allowing  no  women  to  praftife  midwifery  but 
fuch  as  are  properly  qualified.  Yv  ere  due  attention  paid  to  th4s, 
it  would  not  only  be  the  means  of  faving  many  lives,  but  would 
prevent  the  neceffity  of  employing  men  in  this  indelicate  and 
difagreeable  branch  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts, 
more  proper  for  the  other  fex. 


When 
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When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to 
prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed. 
An  emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to  be 
adminiftered  j and  the  patient  ffiould  fit  over  the 
Reams  of  warm  water.  The  paffiage  ought  to  be 
gently  rubbed  with  a little  fo it  pomatum  or  freffi  but- 
ter, and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  applied 
over  the  belly.  If  nature  feems  to  fink,  and  the  wo- 
man is  greatly  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  a draught  of 
generous  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial,  may  be  given, 
but  not  otherwife.  Thefe  directions  are  fufficient  in 
natural  labours ; and  in  all  preternatural  cafes,  a 
fkilful  furgeon,  or  man-midwife,  ought  to  be  called 
as  foon  as  poffible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  poffible*  Her  food  ffiould  be 
light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her  drink 
weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are 
many  exceptions.  I have  known  feveral  women,  whofe 
fpirits  could  not  be  fupported  in  child-bed  without 
folid  food  and  generous  liquors  •,  to  fuch,  a glafs  of 
wine  and  a bit  of  chicken  muft  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  haemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient 
Ihould  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and  be 
in  all  refpeCts  treated  as  for  an  exceffive  flux  of  the 

* We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuftom 
which  ftill  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  of  colle&ing  a 
number  of  women  together  upon  fuch  occasions.  Thefe,  in- 
Itead  of  being  ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  ob- 
ilruCt  the  neceflary  attendants.  Befides,  they  hurt  the  patient 
with  their  noife ; and  often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent 
advice,  do  much  mifchief. 
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menfis.  If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen  cloths* 
which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red  wine,  fhould  be 
applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the  thighs  : Thefe 
muft  be  changed  as  they  grow  dry ; and  may  be  dil- 
continued  as  foon  as  the  flooding  abates  *. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting  liquors, 
as  groat-gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  faffron  in  it ; and 
to  take  fmall  broths,  with  carraway-feeds,  or  a bit  of 
orange-peel  in  them ; an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet 
almonds  may  likewife  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup 
of  any  of  the  above  liquors  ; and  if  the  patient  be 
reftlefs,  a fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  now 
and  then  be  mixed  with  a cup  of  her  drink.  If  flie 
be  hot  or  feverilh,  one  of  the  following  powders 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink,  every  five 
or  fix  hours 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous  and 
not  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery.  It  is  known 
by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  are 
greatly  increafed  upon  touching  ; by  the  tenfion  or 
tightnefs  of  the  parts ; great  weaknefs  s change  of 

* In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  feen  very  good 
effects  from  the  following  mixture  : Take  of  penny-royal  water, 
fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  each  two  ounces, 
acid  elixir  of  vitriol  a drachm.  Mix,  and  take  two  table-fpoon- 
fuls  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  neceffary. 

f Take  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre 
two  drachms,  faffron  powdered  half  a drachm  ; rub  them  toge- 
ther in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  err  nine  dofes. 

When  the  patient  is  low-fpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyfterical 
complaints,  fhe  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops 
©f  the  tincture  of  afafeetida  in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea, 

CL  9.  counts- 
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countenance  *,  a conftant  fever,  with  a weak  and  hard 
pulfej  a flight  delirium  or  raving*,  fometimes  in- 
cedant  vomiting  ; a hiccup ; a difchargc  of  reddilh, 
{linking,  fharp  water  from  the  womb  *,  an  inclina- 
tion to  go  frequently  to  ftool  j a heat,  and  fome- 
times total  fupprefiion  of  urine. 

This  muft  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory 
diforders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The 
drink  may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water  j in  a cup 
of  which  half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be.,  didolved, 
and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of 
warm  milk  and  water  muft  be  frequently  adminifter- 
ed  *,  and  the  belly  Ihould  be  fomented  by  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  by  applying  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

A suppression  of  the  lochia , or  ufual  difcharges 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  muft  be  treated 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of  the 
womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafeft  courfe  is  plenti- 
ful dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomentations 
of  the  parts  affected.  In  the  milk-fever,  the  breads 
may  be  embrocated  with  a little  warm  linfeed-oil,  or 
the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  applied  to  them. 
The  child  fhould  be  often  put  to  the  bread,  or  ic 

fliould  be  drawn  by  fome  other  perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk- 
fever,  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  bread. 
The  cuftom  of  not  allowing  children  to  luck  for  the 
jflrft  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature  and 
common  fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  the  mo- 
ther and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breads,  ought 

either  to  fuckie  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her  breads 

frequently 
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frequently  drawn,  at  lead  for  the  firft  month.  This 
would  prevent  many  of  the  difeafes  which  prove  fatal 
to  women  in  child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  bread,  at- 
tended with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  fuppuration,  the  fafed  application  is  a poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  frelh  butter. 
This  may  be  renewed  twice  a-day,  till  the  tumour  be 
either  difcuffed  or  brought  to  fuppuration.  The  ufe 
of  repellents,  in  this  cafe,  is  very  dangerous ; they 
often  occafion  fevers,  and  fometimes  cancers ; where- 
as a fuppuration  is  feldom  attended  with  any  danger* 
and  has  often  the  mod  falutary  effects. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they  may 
jbe  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees-wax,  or 
a little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be  fprinkled  on 
them.  I have  feen  Hungary  water  applied  to  the 
nipples  have  a very  good  effect.  Should  the  com- 
plaint prove  obdinate,  a cooling  purge  may  be  given, 
which  generally  removes  it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women 
in  child-bed:  but  as 'it  has  been  treated  of  already^ 
we  fhall  take  no  further  notice  of  it.  The  celebrated 
Hoffman  obferves,  That  this  fever  of  child-bed  wo- 
men might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they,  during 
their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet,  ufed  mo- 
derate exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle  laxative 
of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar;  not  forget- 
ting to  bleed  in  the  fird  months,  and  avoid  all  (harp 
air.  When  the  labour  is  coming  on,  it  is  not  to  be 
hadened  with  forcing  medicines,  which  inflame  the 
blood  and  humours,  or  put  them  into  unnatural  com- 
motions. Care  fhould  be  taken,  after  the  birth,  that 
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the  natural  excretions  proceed  regularly  •,  and  if  the 
pulfe  be  quick,  a little  nitrous  powder,  or  fome  other 
cooling  medicines,  Ihould  be  adminiftered. 

The  moll  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  delivery 
is  the  puerperal , or  child-bed  fever.  It  generally 
makes  its  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day  after 
delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on  fooner, 
and  at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear before  the  fifth  or  fixth  day. 

It  begins,  like  moll  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or 
fhivering  fit,  which  is  fucceeded  by  reftlefihefs,  pain 
of  the  head,  great  ficknefs  at  llomach,  and  bilious 
vomiting.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the  tongue 
dry,  and  there  is  a remarkable  deprelfion  of  fpirits 
and  lofs  of  llrength.  A great  pain  is  ufually  felt  in 
the  back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb ; a fudden 
change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia  alfo 
takes  place ; and  the  patient  is  frequently  troubled 
with  a tenefmus , or  conllant  inclination  to  go  to 
{lool.  The  urine,  which  is  very  high-coloured,  is 
difcharged  in  fmall  quantity,  and  generally  with 
pain.  The  belly  fometimes  lwells  to  a confiderable 
bulk,  and  becomes  fufceptible  of  pain  from  the 
flighted:  touch.  When  the  fever  has  continued  for  a 
few  days,  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  ufually 
fubfide,  and  the  dileafe  acquires  a more  putrid  form. 
At  this  period,  if  not  looner,  a bilious  or  putrid 
loofenefs,  of  an  obftinate  and  dangerous  nature, 
comes  on,  and  accompanies  the  difeafe  through  ail 
its  future  progrefs. 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treated 
with  more  fkill  and  attention  than  this ; confequently 
the  bell  alfillanee  ought  always  to  be  obtained  as  foon 
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as  pofiible.  In  women  of  plethoric  conftitutions, 
bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at  the  beginning; 
it  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  and  not 
to  be  repeated  unlefs  where  the  figns  of  inflammation 
rife  high ; in  which  cafe  it  will  alfo  be  neceflfary  to  ap- 
ply a bliftering-plafter  to  the  region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means 
fiiould  be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence,  and  Ihorten  its 
duration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may 
take  now  and  then  a cup  of  wine-whey ; warm  ap- 
plications to  the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks,  bot- 
tles or  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  and  fuch 
like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Emollient  clyfters  of  milk  and  water,  or  of 
chicken  water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered 
through  the  courle  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove  be- 
neficial by  promoting  a difcharge  from  the  inteftines, 
and  alfo  by  a&ing  as  a kindly  fomentation  to  the 
womb  and  parts  adjacent.  Great  care  however  is 
requifite  in  giving  them,  on  account  of  the  tender- 
nels  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  at  this  time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach, 
a vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to  in- 
creafe  the  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  already  too 
great,  it  will  be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its 
Head  a gentle  laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to  cool 
the  body,  and  to  procure  a free  difcharge  of  the  bile  *• 

* Midwives  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  adminiftering  vomits 
or  purges  to  women  in  child-b^d.  I have  known  a woman,  who 
was  recovering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  mod  imminent 
danger,  by  a ftrong  purge  which  was  given  her  by  an  officious 
jnidwife. 
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The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  bell  in  this  difeafe  is  the  faline  draught.  This* 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  often  put  a dop  to  the 
vomiting,  and  at  the  fame  time  lefien  the  violence 
of  the  fever.  If  it  runs  off  by  dooi,  or  if  the  patient 
be  reliefs,  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome  fyrup 
of  poppies,  may  occafionally  be  added. 

If  the  (tools  Jhould  prove  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken 
and  exhauft  the  patient,  a (larch  clyfter,  with  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  adminiftered 
as  occafion  (hall  require;  and  the  drink  may  be 
rice-water,  in  every  Englifh  pint  of  which  half  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic  lias  been  difiolved.  Should 
thefe  fail,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  Columbo-rcot, 
or  fome  other  (trong  allringent. 

T hough  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light,  and 
the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has  been  long 
protrafled,  and  the  patient  is  greatly  fpent  by  eva- 
cuations, it  will  be  neceffary  to  fupport  her  with 
nourilhing  diet  and  generous  cordials. 

It  was  obferved  that  this  fever,  after  continuing 
for  fome  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In 
this  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  mud  be  given,  either  by 
itfelf,  or  joined  with  cordials,  as  circumdantes  may 
require.  As  the  bark  in  fubdance  will  be  apt  to 
purge,  it  may  be  given  in  decoflion  or  infufion, 
mixed  with  the  tinclure  of  rofcs,  or  other  gentle 
adringents  : or,  a fcruple  of  the  extra*6l  of  bark  with 
half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  tw?o 
ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops  of  lau- 
danum, may  be  made  into  a draught,  and  given  . 
every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  dial!  be 
found  neceffary. 


When 
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When  the  Ilomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of  nou- 
rifhment,  the  patient  may  be  lupported  for  fornc  time 
by  clyders  of  beef-tea,  or  chicken-water. 

To  avoid,  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed 
ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  eafy  *,  her  food  Should  be 
light  and  fimple,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool,  and 
properly  ventilated.  There  is  not  any  thing  more 
hurtful  to  a woman  in  this  fituation  than  being  kept 
too  warm.  She  ought  not  to  have  her  body  bound 
too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too  foon  from  bed,  after  deli- 
very ; catching  cold  is  alfo  to  be  avoided  *,  and  a 
proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  ought  to 
be  frequently  drawn ; and  if  they  are  filled  pre- 
vious to  the  onfet  of  a fever,  they  fhouid,  upon  its 
fird  appearance,  be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk 
from  becoming  acrid,  and  its  being  abforbea  in 
this  date.  Codivenefs  is  likewife  to  be  avoided. 
This  will  be  bed  effedted  by  the  -uie  of  mild  clyders 
and  a laxative  diet. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child  bed 
women  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all 
things,  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whole 
circumdances  oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too 
foon,  often  contract  difeales  from  cold,  of  which 
they  never  recover.  It  is  pity  the  poor  are  not  bet- 
ter taken  care  of  in  this  fituation. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greated 
hazard  from  too  much  heat.  They  are  genera  »y 
kept  in  a fort  of  a bagnio  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  then  drefled  out  to  fee  company.  The 
danger  of  this  conduct  mud  be  obvious  to  every 
one. 
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-t  he  fuperfhtious  cuftom  of  obliging  women  to 
keep  the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewife  a 
very  common  caufe  of  catching  cold.  All  churches 
are  damp,  and  moft  of  them  cold;  confequently 
they  are  the  very  word  places  to  which  a woman  can. 
go  to  make  her  firft  vifit,  after  having  been  confined 
in  a warm  room  for  a month. 

OF  BARRENNESS. 

Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married  women 
who  have  not  children  enjoy  a good  flate  of  health. 
It  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  high  living, 
grief,  relaxation,  &c.  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an 
obftrudlion  or  irregularity  of  the  menftrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the  hu- 
mours, and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom  find  a 
barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor,  while  no- 
thing is  more  common  among  the  rich  and  affluent. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  prolific  in  pro- 
portion to  their  poverty  ; and  it  would  be  an  eafy 
matter  to  adduce  many  inftances  of  women,  who,  by 
being  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon  a milk  and  vege- 
table diet,  have  conceived  and  brought  forth  chil- 
dren, though  they  never  had  any  before.  Would  the 
rich  ufe  the  fame  fort  of  food  and  exercife  as  the 
better  fort  of  peafants,  they  would  feldom  have 
caufe  to^envy  their  poor  vaflals  and  dependants  the 
blefling  of  a numerous  and  healthy  offspring,  while 
they  pine  in  forrow  for  the  want  of  even  a finglq 
heir  to  their  extenfive  domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vi- 
tiates the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxation 
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of  the  folids *  *,  a ftate  highly  unfavourable  to  pro- 
creation. To  remove  this,  we  would  recommend  the 
following  courfe : Firft,  fufficient  exercife  in  the 
open  air  •,  fecondly,  a diet  confifting  chiefly  of  milk 
and  vegetables  * ; thirdly,  the  ufe  of  aftringent  me- 
dicines, as  Heel,  allum,  dragon’s  blood,  elixir  of 
vitriol,  the  Spaw  or  Tunbridge  waters,  Peruvian 
bark,  &c.  and  laftly,  above  all,  the  cold  bath. 

Barrenness  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief, 
fudden  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  paflions  which 
tend  to  obftrudt  the  menftrual  flux.  When  barren- 
nefs  is  fufpedted  to  proceed  from  affections  of  the 
mind,  the  perfon  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheer- 
ful as  poflible ; all  difagreeable  objeCts  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to  amufe  and  en- 
tertain the  fancy. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

MISERABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the 
ftate  of  infancy.  He  comes  into  the  world 
more  helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  Hands 

* Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftener  the  fault 
of  the  male  than  of  the  female,  and  ftrongly  recommends  a milk 
and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter ; adding, 
that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk-doctor  of 
Croydon^  had  brought  fundry  opulent  families  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  continued  fome  years  after  marriage  without  pro- 
geny, to  have  feveral  fine  children,  by  keeping  both  parents,  for 
a confiderable  time,  to  a milk  and  vegetable  diet. 

t much 
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jmich  longer  in  need  of  the  prote&ion  and  care  of  his 
patents  ; blit  alas  ! this  care  is  not  always  bellowed 
upon  him  ^ and  when  it  is,  he  often  fuffers  as  much 
from  improper  management  as  he  would  have  done 
il0m  uigieet.  i fence  the  officious  care  of  parents, 
nurfes,  and  midwives,  becomes  one  of  the  moll  fruit- 
ful fources  of  the  diforders  of  infants  *. 

It  mud  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon,  that  , 
the  fir  ft  diieafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from  their 
bowels.  Nor  is  this  in  tiie  leaft  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  they  are  in  a manner  poifoned  with  indigeftible 
drugs  and  improper  diet  as  foon  as  they  come  into 
the  world.  Every  thing  that  the  ftomach  cannot 
digefl  may  be  confidered  as  a poifon  ; and  unlefs  it 
can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided  by  flool,  it  mufl  occa- 
fion  ficknels,  gripes,  fpafmodic  affections  of  the 
bowels,  or  what  the  good  women  call  inward  fits, 
and  at  laft  convullions  and  death. 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fomewhat 
that  irritates  the  inteflines,  doubtlefs  the  proper  me- 
thod o i cure  mufl  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as  poffible. 

* Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  midwives,  we  lhall  ad- 
duce only  one  inftance,  viz.  the  common  practice  of  torturingin- 
fants  by  fqueezing  their  breaks,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they  call 
k.  Though  a frnall  quantity  of  moikure  is  generally  found  in 
the  breaks  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended  to 
give  fuck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  I have  feen  this 
cruel  operation  bring  on  haranefs,  inflammation,  and  fuppura- 
tlon  of  the  breaks;  but  never  knew  any  ill  confequences  from  its 
being  omitted.  When  the  breaks  are  hard,  the  only  application 
that  we  would  recommend  is  a foft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the 
'diachylon  plaker,  fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  foft  leather,  about 
the  fize  of  half  a crown,  and  applied  over  each  nipple.  Thefe 
may  be  fuflered  to  continue  till  the  hardnefs  difappears. 
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The  mod  fafe  and  effectual  method  of  doing  this  is 
by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains  of  the  powder 
of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in  two  table-ipoonfuls 
of  water,  and  fweetened  with  a httie  fugar.  A tea- 
ipoonful  of  this  may  be  given  to  the  infant  eveiy 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  operates  *,  or,  what  will 
more  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe,  a grain  of  emetic 
tartar  may  be  diffolved  in  three  ounces  of  water, 
fweetened  with  a little  lyrup,  and  given  as  above. 
Thofe  who  are  not  fond  of  ufing  the  emetic  tartar, 
may  give  fix  or  feven  drops  of  the  antimonial  wine, 
in  a tea-fpoonful  of  water  or  thin  gruel. 

These  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  flomach, 
but  will,  generally,  likewife  open  the  body  ^ fhoukl 
this,  however,  not  happen,  and  if  the  child  be 
coftive,  f'ome  gentle  purge  will  be  neceffary  : for 
this  purpofe,  fome  manna  and  pulp  of  caffia  may  be 
difiolved  in  boiling  water,  and  given  in  fmall  quan- 
tities till  it  operates  •,  or,  what  will  anfwer  rather 
better,  a few  grains  of  magnefia  alba  may  be  mixed 
in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to  the  child,  and 
continued  till  it  has  the  defired  effect.  If  thefe  me- 
dicines . be  properly  adminiftered,  and  the  child’s 
belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a warm  hand 
before  the  fire,  they  will  feldom  fail  to  relieve  thofe 
affections  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  from  which  in- 
fants fuffer  fo  much. 

These  general  directions  include  mofl  of  what  can 
be  done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of  infants. 
They  will  likewife  go  a confiderable  way  in  alleviat- 
ing thofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the  rafli,  gum, 
or  fellon , &c.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  are 
principally  owing  to  too  hot  a regimen,  and  conle- 

quently 
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quently  will  be  mod  commonly  relieved  by  aentle 
evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations  of  one  kind  or 
other,  conftitute  a principal  part  of  the  medicine  of 
infants,  and  will  feldom,  if  adminiftered  with  pru- 
dence, in  any  of  their  difeafes,  fail  to  give  relief. 
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The  ftomach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant  are 
filled  with  a blackifh-coloured  matter  of  the  con- 
fidence of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meconium. 
This  is  'generally  patted  foon  after  the  birth,  by  the 
mere  effort  of  Nature  ; in  which  cafe  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine.  But  if 
it  fhould  be  retained,  or  not  diffidently  carried  oft',  a 
little  manna  or  mcignefia  alba  may  be  given,  as  men- 
tioned above ; or,  if  thefe  fhould  not  be  at  hand,  a 
common  fpoonful  'of  whey,  fweetened  with  a little 
honey,  or  raw  fugar,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

The  mod  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  meco- 
nium is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always,  at  fird? 
of  a purgative  quality.  Were  children  allowed  to 
fuck  9s  foon  as  they  fhewan  inclination  for  the  bread, 
they  would  feldom  have  occafion  for  medicines  to 
difeharge  the  meconium  \ but  even  where  this,  is  not 
allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have  daubs,  of  fyrup, 
oils,  and  other  indigedible  duff,  crammed  down  their 
throats, 

THE  APHTHffi  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphthae  are  little  whitifh  ulcers  affeding  the 
whole  in  fide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and 
ftomach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through 

the 
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the  whole  inteftinal  canal ; in  which  cafe  they  are 
very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  infant  s 

life. 

If  the  aphthae  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few 
in  number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  ealily  off,  they 
are  not  dangerous  j but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown, 
black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be 
dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their 
origin  to  acid  humours ; we  have  reafon  however  to 
believe,  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hot 
a regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a rare 
thing  to  find  a child  who  is  not  dofed  with  wine, 
punch,  cinnamon-waters,  or  fome  other  hot  and  in- 
flaming liquors,  almofl:  as  foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is 
well  known  that  thefe  will  occafion  inflammatory 
diforders  even  in  adults  *,  is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
they  fhould  heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of 
infants,  and  fet,  as  it  were,  the  whole  conffitutfon 
on  a blaze  ? 

The  mod  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae  arc 
vomits,  fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended, 
and  gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and 
half  a drachm  of  magnefia  alba  may  be  rubbed  toge- 
ther, and  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may 
be  given  to  the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours  till 
they  operate.  Thefe  powders  may  either  be  giv^n 
in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pale 
rods,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  common  in 
this  cafe  to  adminifter  calomel  •,  but  as  that  medi- 
cine fometimes  occafions  gripes,  it  ought  always  to 
be  given  to  infants  with  caution. 
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6o6  OF  ACIDITIES, 

•* 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  ©ar- 
ghng  the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe ; but  it  i* 
not  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  infants;  we 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub 
the  child’s  mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and 
honey ; or  with  the  following  mixture : Take  fine 
honey  an  ounce,  borax  a drachm,  burnt  alum  half  a 
drachm,  role-water  two  drachms  ; mix  them  to^e- 
ther.  A very  proper  application  in  this  cafe,  is  a 
folution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in 
eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe  may  be  ap- 
plied with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of  foft 
rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a probe. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being,  for  the  moil  part,  of 
an  acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the 
ftomach,  elpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difor- 
dered.  Hence  moll;  difeafes  of  children  are  accom- 
panied with  evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  green  ftools, 
gripes,  &c.  Thefe  appearances  have  induced  many 
to  believe,  that  all  the  difeafes  of  children  were  owing 
to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  fiomach  and  bowels ; 
but  whoever  confiders  the  matter  attentively,  will 
find,  that  theie  fymptoms  of  acidity  are  oftener  the 
elleft  than  the  caufe  of  their  difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  chil- 
dren fhould  be  acefcent;  and  unlefs  the  body  be  dis- 
ordered, .or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  fome  other  caufr, 
we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefcent  quality  of 
their  food  is  feldom  injurious  to  them.  Acidity, 
however,  is  often  a fymptom  of  diforders  in  chil- 
dren. 
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dren,  and,  as  it  is  fometimes  a troublefome  one,  we 
(hall  point  out  the  method  of  relieving  it. 

When  green  (tools,  gripes,  purgings,  four  fmells, 
Zlc,  (hew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the 
child  fhould  have  a little  imall  broth,  with  light 
white  bread  in  it ; and  fhould  have  fufficient  exercilc 
in  order  to  promote  the  digeltion.  It  has  been  cuf- 
tomary  in  this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl-julep,  chalk, 
crabs  eyes,  and  other  teftaceous  powders.  Thefe, 
indeed,  by  their  abforbent  quality,  may  correct  the 
acidity  •,  but  they  are  attended  with  this  inconveni- 
ence, that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and 
occafion  coftivenefs,  which  may  prove  very  hurtful 
to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon  they  fhould  never  be 
given  unlefs  mixed  with  purgative  medicines  j as 
rhubarb,  manna,  or  fuch  like. 

The  belt  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes 
of  acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  magnefia 
alba.  It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  corre&s  the 
acidity : by  which  means  it  not  only  removes  the 
difeafe,  but  carries  off  its  caufe.  It  may  be  given 
in  any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a mixture,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Appendix  *. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought 
not  at  fir  ft  to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  ipiceries,  and  v 
other  hot  things,  but  fhould  have  its  body  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  mentioned 
above  ; ' and  at  the  fame  time  a little  brandy  may  be 
rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a warm  hand  before  the  fire. 

I have  feidom  feen  this  fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of 
infants.  If  it  fhould  happen,  however,  not  to  fuc- 

* See  Appendix,  Laxative  abforbent  Mixture, 
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Cos  Galling  and  excoriation; 

ceed,  a little  brandy  or  other  fpirits  may  be  mixed 
with  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently  till  the  infant  be 
eafier.  Sometimes  a little  peppermint-water  will 
anfvver  this  purpofe  very  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

These  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  other 
parts  that  are  moiftened  by  the  fweat  or  urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing 
to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  molt  effectual  means  of 
preventing  them  are,  to  wafh  the  parts  frequently 
with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often,  and,  in 
a word,  to  keep  the  child,  in  all  refpedts,  tho- 
roughly clean.  When  this  is  not  fufficient,  the 
excoriated  parts  may  be  l'prinkled  with  abforbent 
or  drying  powders ; as  burnt  hartfhorn,  tutty, 
chalk,  crabs  claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When 
the  parts  affedted  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real 
ulceration,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  fugar 
of  lead  to  the  powders ; or  to  anoint  the  place  with 
the  camphorated  ointment.  If  the  parts  be  wafhed 
with  fpring-water,  in  which  a little  white  vitriol 
has  been  diflolved,  it  will  dry  and  heal  them  very 
powerfully.  One  of  the  belt  applications,  for  this 
purpofe,  is  to  diffolve  fome  fuller’s  earth  in  a fuf- 
ficient quantity  of  hot  water  *,  and  after  it  has  flood 
till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the  galled  parts 
once  or  twice  a-day. 
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STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 


The  noftrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with 
a grofs  mucus , which  prevents  their  breathing  freely, 
and  likewile  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  fuck  or 
fwallow. 

Some,  in  this  cafe,  order,  after  a fuitable  purge, 
two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  diffiolved  in  half 
an  ounce  of  marjoram- water,  and  filtered,  to  be  ap- 
plied now  and  then  to  the  noftrils  with  a linen  rag. 
Wedelius  fays*  If  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  elaterium , be  dififolved  in  half 
an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  applied  to  the 
nofe,  as  above  directed,  that  it  brings  away  the  mucus 
without  fheezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  things  may  be  tried  ; but 
I have  never  found  any  thing  necefiary,  befides  rub- 
bing the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a little  fweet  oil,  or 
freffi  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the 
breathing  more  free*. 

o 

OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  ftate  of  children,  and  die  great 
fenfibility  of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  loofenefs 
may  be  induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines.  Hence  thefe  diforders 
are  much  more  common  in  childhood  than  in  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  life.  They  are  leldom 

v 

* Some  nurfes  remove  this  complaint  by  fucking  the  child’s 
nofe.  This  is  by  no  means  a cleanly  operation  ; but  when 
nurfes  have  the  refolution  to  do  it,  I am  far  from  uiicouraging 
the  pra&ice* 
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however  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be  confidered 
as  difeafes,  unlefs  when  they  are  violent,  or  continue 
fo  long  as  to  exhault  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food ; by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much  •,  or  by  the  fen- 
fibility  of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increafed  as  to 
render  them  unable  to  bear  the  ftimulus  of  even  the 
mildeft  element. 

When  vomiting  is  occafioned  by  too  much  food, 
it  ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend 
upon  cleanfing  the  ftomach.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  a few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak  fo- 
lution  of  emetic  tartar,  as  mentioned  before.  When 
it  is  owing  to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating  quality* 
the  diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment  of  a 
milder  nature  fubftituted  in  its  ftead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  de- 
gree of  lenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach,  fuch  medicines  as  have  a ten- 
dency to  brace  and  ftrengthen  that  organ,  and  to 
abate  its  fenfibility,  mull  be  ufed.  The  firft  of  thefe 
intentions  may  be  anfwered  by  a flight  infufion  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a little  rhu- 
barb and  orange-peel ; and  the  fecond  by  the  faline 
draughts,  to  which  a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
may  be  occaftonally  added. 

In  obftinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal 
medicines  may  be  aftifted  by  aromatic  fomentations 
made  with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
mach *,  or  the  ufe  of  the  ftomach-plafter,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  Tbcriaca, 
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OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A looseness  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary 
when  the  ftools  are  four,  flimy,  green,  or  curdled- 
It  is  not  the  dil'charge,  but  the  production  of  fuch 
itools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where  the 
purging  is  thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be  check- 
ed too  fuddenly,  as  it  often  proves  critical,  efpecially 
when  the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an  eruption  on 
the  lkin  has  difappeared.  Sometimes  an  evacuation 
of  this  kind  fucceeds  a humid  Rate  of  the  atmofphere, k 
in  which  cafe  it  may  alfo  prove  of  advantage,  by 
carrying  off  a quantity  of  watery  humours,  which 
would  otherwife  tend  to  relax  the  habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  in  the  cure  of  a loofenefs 
is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
afterwards  to  exhibit  imall  and  frequent  dofes  of  rhu- 
barb ; interpofing  abiorbent  medicines,  to  mitigate 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  The  belt  purge  how- 
ever, in  this  calc,  is  magnefia  alba . It  is  at  the  fame 

time  Ibforbent  and  laxative,  and  operates  without 
exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  aCls  both  as  an  emetic 
and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe. 
By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  proportioned 
to  the  weakeft  conftitution ; and,  not  being  difagree- 
able  to  the  palate,  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  oc- 
Cafion  requires.  Even  one  dofe  will  frequently  miti- 
gate the  difeafe,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  ufe  of  ab- 
forbents.  If,  however,  the  patient’s  ftrength  will 
permit,  the  medicine  ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix 
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or  eight  hours,  till  the  ftools  begin  to  afiume  a more- 
natural  appearance  •,  afterwards  a longer  lpace  may  be 
allowed  to  intervene  between  the  doles.  When  it  is 
neceflary  to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dole 
ought  always  to  be  a little  increafed,  as  its  efficacy  is 
generally  diminifhed  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  firfl  appearance  of  a loofenefs,  fly 
immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines  and 
aftrincrents.  If  thefe  be  adminidered  before  the  acrid 
humours  are  difcharged,  though  the  difeafe  may  ap- 
pear to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time,  it  loon  after- 
wards breaks  forth  with  greater  violence,  and  often 
proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations,  however, 
thefe  medicines  may  be  adminidered  with  confider- 
able  advantage. 

Should  any  gripings  or  reftleflnefs  remain  after 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in  a 
little  fimple  cinnamon-water,  three  or  four  times 
a-day  till  thefe  fymptoms  have  ceafed. 

OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  bread,  are  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to  be 
dried  up  but  with  the  greated  caution.  'I  hey  tend 
to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hot  and  acrid  hu- 
mours, which,  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal  dif- 
orders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
improper  food,  and  negledt  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a child 
be  duffed  at  all  hours  with  food  that  its  domach  is 

not 
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not  able  to  digeft,  fuch  food,  not  being  properly 
affimilated,  inftead  of  nourifhing  the  body,  fills  it 
with  grofs  humours.  Thefe  mult  either  break  out  in 
form  of  eruptions  upon  the  fkin,  or  remain  in  the 
body,  and  occafion  fevers  and  other  internal  dii- 
orders.  That  negle6t  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general 
caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  mult  be  obvious  to  every 
one.  The  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  who 
defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almoft  conltantly  found  to 
fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are  generally  covered  with 
the  fcab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effedt  of  improper  food,  or 
want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe  alone 
will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them.  If  this 
Ihould  not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medicines  will  be 
necelfary.  When  they  are  applied,  the  body  ought 
at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open,  and  cold  is  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  We  know  no  medicine  that  is 
more  fafe  for  drying  up  cutaneous  eruptions  than 
fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently  ufed.  A little  of 
the  dour  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with  frefh  butter, 
oil,  cr  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts  affe&ed  frequently 
touched  with  it. 

The  moft  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident  to 
children  are,  the  tinea  capitis , or  fcabbed  head,  and 
chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceeding  dif- 
ficult to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the  cure  proves 
worfe  than  the  difeafe.  I have  frequently  known 
children  leized  with  internal  diforders,  of  which  they 
died  foon  after  their  fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed 
by  the  application  of  drying  medicines  *.  The  cure 

ought 

* I fometime  ngo  favv  a very  linking  inkance  of  the  danger  of 
fubftituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and 
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ought  always  firft  to  be  attempted  by  keeping  the  head 
very  clean,  cutting  off  the  hair,  combing  and  brufh- 
ing  away  the  fcabs,  &c.  If  this  is  not  fufficient, 
let  the  head  be  fhaved  once  a-week,  wafhed  daily 
with  loan  fads,  and  gently  anointed  with  a liniment 
made  of  train  oil  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate,  in 
fine  powder,  one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud 
flefh,  it  fhould  be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol, 
jprinkled  with  a little  burnt  allum.  While  thefe 
things  are  doing,  the  patient  muff  be  confined  to 
a regular  light  diet,  the  body  fhould  be  kept  gently 
open  •,  and  cold,  as  far  as  poffible,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from 
flopping  this  difcharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpecially 
in  children  of  a grofs  habit,  to  make  an  iffue  in  the 
neck  or  arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till  the  pa- 
tient becomes  more  ftrong,  and  the  conflitution  be 
fomewhat  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold 
weather.  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet 
or  hands  being  kept  loi^g  wet  or  cold,  and  after- 

whofefome  food,  in  the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ackworth,  where 
the  children  were  grievoufly  affli&ed  with  fcabbed  heads  and  other 
cutaneous  diforders.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  that  very  little 
v attention  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foundnefs  of  their 
provifions,  and  that  cleanlinefs was  totally  neglected;  accordingly 
it  was  advifed  that  they  fhould  have  more  wholefome  food,  and 
be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however,  was  not  fol- 
lowed. It  was  too  troublefome  to  the  fervants,  fuperintendants, 
2cc,  The  bufinefs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine  ; which  was  ac- 
cordingly attempted,  but  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole 
houfe.  Fevers  and  other  internal  diforders  immediatelyappeared, 
and,  at  length,  a putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved  fo  infectious, 
that  it  carried  off  a great  many  of  the  children,  and  fpread  over 
a ^onfiderable  part  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
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wards  fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are  cold,  in- 
ftead  of  taking  exercife  to  warm  themfelves  gradu- 
ally, they  run  to  the  fire.  This  occaflons  a fudden 
rarefadion  of  the  humours,  and  an  infarction  of  the 
vefiels ; which  being  often  repeated,  the  velfels  are, 
at  laft,  over-diftended,  and  forced  to  give  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat  muff 
be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look 
red  and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and 
to  have  the  affected  parts  frequently  rubbed  with 
muftard  and  brandy,  or  iomething  of  a warming  na- 
ture. They  ought  likewife  to  be  covered  with  flan- 
nel, and  kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm 
afhes  betwixt  cloths  to  the  fwelled  parts,  which 
frequently  help  to  reduce  them.  When  there  is  a 
fore,  it  muff  be  drefled  with  Turner’s  cerate,  the 
ointment  of  tutty,  the  plafter  of  cerus,  or  fome  other 
drying  ointment.  Thefe  fores  are  indeed  troublefome, 
but  feldom  dangerous.  They  generally  heal  as  foon 
as  the  warm  weather  fets  in. 


OF  THE  CROUP. 

Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this 
difeafe,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mor- 
tal. It  is  known  by  various  names  in  different  parts 
of  Britain.  On  the  eafl  coaff  of  Scotland  it  is  called 
the  croup.  On  the  weft  they  call  it  the  chock  or 
fluffing.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  where  I have  ob- 
ferved  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the  rifling  of  the  lights. 
It  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of  afthma , attended  with  very 
acute  and  violent  catarrhal  fymptoms. 
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x ms  cl  lie  a fe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet  lea- 
fons.  It  is  mod  common  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and 
in  low  marfhy  countries.  Children  of  a grofs  and  lax 
habit  i'.ig  mod  liable  to  it.  I have  fometimes  known 
it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks  children  in  the 
night,  arter  having  been  much  expofed  to  damp  cold 
eafterly  winus  through  the  day.  Damp  houfes,  wet 
ieet,  thin  fhoes,  wet  clothes,  or  any  thing  that  ob- 
dru6ls  the  perfpiration,  may  occafion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and  la- 
borious breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a peculiar 
kind  or  croaking  none,  that  may  be  heard  at  a confi- 
derable  diftance.  rI  he  voice  is  fliarp  and  fhrill,  and 
tiie  face  is  generally  much  flufhed,  though  fumetimes 
it  is  of  a livid  colour. 

W hen  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymptoms* 
his  feet  fhould  immediately  be  put  into  warm  water, 
lie  ought  likewile  to  be  bled  *,  and  to  have  a laxa- 
tive clyfter  adminiftered  as  foon  as  polfible.  He 
Ihould  be  made  to  breathe  over  the  fleams  of  warm 
water  and  vinegar  ; or  an  emollient  decodtion,  and 
emollient  cataplafms  or  fomentations  may  be  ap- 
plied round  his  neck.  If  the  lymptoms  do  not  abate, 
a bliflering  plafter  muft  be  applied  round  the  neck, 
or  betwixt  the  fhoulders,  and  the  child  may  take 
fiequently  a table-fpoonful  of  the  following  julep; 
Take  penny-royal  water  three  ounces,  fyrup  of  al- 
thca  and  balfamic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce,  mix  them 
together. 

Asafoetida  is  found  to  have  a good  effect  in  this 
cafe.  It  may  be  both  given  in  form  of  clyfter,  and 

In  this  difeafe  bleeding  is  not  always  proper  $ but  in  very 
.full  habits  it  mull  certainly  be  of  ijfe> 

taken 
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taken  by  the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  aiafoetida  may 
be  diflolved  in  one  ounce  of  Mmdererus’s  fpirit,  and 
three  ounces  of  penny-royal  water.  A table-fpoon- 
ful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every  hour,  or 
oftener,  if  the  patient’s  Itomach  be  able  to  bear  it.  It 
the  child  cannot  be  brought  to  take  this  medicine, 
two  drachms  of  the  afafoetida  may  be  dilfolved  in  a 
common  clyller,  and  adminiftered  every  fix  or  eight 
hours,  till  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  abates  *. 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thofe  things 
which  occafion  it  mull  be  carefully  avoided ; as  wet 
feet,  cold,  damp,  eallerly  winds,  &c.  Children  who 
have  had  frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  or  whofe 
conftitutions  feem  to  difpofe  them  to  it,  ought  to  have 
their  diet  properly  regulated;  all  food  that  is  vifcid 
or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  ail  crude,  raw,  trafhy  fruits, 
are  .to  be  avoided.  They  ought  likewil'e  to  have  a 
drain  conftantly  kept  open  in  fome  part  of  their 

* I was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn- 
bull  in  London,  a phyfician  of  great  experience,  and  who,  from 
his  former  fituation  on  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  England,  had  many 
opportunities  of  obferving  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of  this 
dangerous  difeafe,  I am  forry  the  letter  came  too  late  to  be  in- 
ferted  at  length  ; but  as  the  Debtor’s  fentiments  differ  very  little 
from  my  own,  this  misfortune  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted.  The 
Doftor  indeed  obferves,  that  he  never  found  bliflering  of  any 
fervice;  but  recommends  cataplafms  of  garlic,  canv  hor,  and 
Venice  treacle,  to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  foies  of  the 
feet.  He  likewife  recommends  bolufes  of  camphor,  caftor,  va- 
lerian root,  fait  of  hartfliorn,  and  mufk,  adapted  to  the  age, 
flrength,  & c.  of  the  patient  ; after  which  he  advifes  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  following  deco&ion  Take  of  garlic  and  diftilled 
vinegar  each  an  ounce,  hyfop- water  eight  ounces  ; beat  up  the 
ingiedients  together,  gradually  mixing  the  water,  and  adding 
thiee  ounces  of  honey.  Let  the  whole  be  fimmered  over  a gen- 
tle fire,  and  afterwards  krained  for  ufe. 
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body,  by  means  of  a feton  or  iflue.  I have  fome- 
times  known  a Burgundy-pitch  plafter,  worn  con- 
tinually betwixt  the  fhoulders  for  feveral  years,  have 
a very  happy  effedt  in  preventing  the  return  of  this 
dreadful  difolder. 

OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part 
of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceeding 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of  the 
jaws,  occafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  convulfions, 
gangrenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are,  in  a great 
meafure,  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and  exquifite 
fenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  at  this  time  of  life, 
which  is  too  often  increafed  by  an  effeminate  educa- 
tion. Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  children  who  are 
delicately  brought  up,  always  fuffer  mod  in  teething, 
and  often  fall  by  convulfive  diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  feventn  month  the  teeth  gene- 
rally begin  to  make  their  appearance;  firft  the  inci- 
fores , or  fore-teeth  ; next  the  caning  or  dog-teeth ; 
and,  laftly,  the  molar es,  or  grinders.  About  the 
feventh  year,  there  comes  a new  fet ; and  about  the 
twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  called  dentes  fapi- 
entire , the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children,  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth. 
Haver  much,  and  have  generally  a loofeneis.  When 
the  teething  is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  dog-teeth 
begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gums,  the  child 
has  ft ar tings  in  his  fleep,  tumours  of  the  gums, 
watchings,  gripes,  green  (tools,  the  thruffi,  fever, 
difficult  breathing,  and  convulfions. 


Difficult 
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Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  lame  tieat- 
ment  as  an  inflammatory  diieafe.  It  the  body  be 
bound,  it  mud  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyfters 
or  gentle  purgatives ; as  manna,  magnefia  alba , 1 ha- 
barb,  fenna,  or  the  like.  The  food  fhould  be  light, 
and  in  fmall  quantity ; the  drink  plentiful,  but  weak 
and  diluting,  as  infufions  of  balm,  or  of  the  lime-tree 
flowers ; to  which  about  a third  or  fourth  pait  of 
milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceflfary  *> 
but  this,  in  very  young  children,  ought  always  to  be 
fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which  they 
bear  the  word  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweat-. 
ing,  agree  much  better  with  them,  and  are  generally 
more  beneficial.  Harris,  however,  obferves,  that, 
when  an  inflammation  appears,  the  phyfician  will  la- 
bour in  vain,  if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  applying 
a leech  under  each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized  with 
convulfion  fits,  a buffering  plafter  may  be  applied 
betwixt  the  flioulders,  or  one  behind  each  ear. 

i 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by  teeth- 
ing, he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effectual  as  two, 
three,  or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hart  (horn  in  a fpoon- 
ful  of  Ample  water,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  given 
every  four  hours.  The  number  of  dofes  may  be  four, 
five,  or  fix.  I have  often  prefcribed  this  medicine 
with  fuccefs,  but  always  found  a larger  dofe  necef- 
fary.  It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or 
twenty,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  and,  when 
coffivenefs  does  not  forbid  it,  three  or  four  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  added  to  each  dofe. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children  are 
cutting  their  teeth,  to  put  a fmall  Burgundy  pitch 
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plafler  between  their  fhoulders.  This  generally  cafes 
the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and  is  by 
no  means  an  ufelefs  application.  When  the  teeth  are 
cut  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept  on  durino-  the 
whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  a*s  oc- 
cafion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  renewed,  at  lead 
once  a fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rub- 
bing the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c.  but  from 
thefe  much  is  not  to  be  expected.  If  any  thing  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  ufed,  we  would  recommend  a little 
fine  honey,  which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Children  are  generally  at 
this  time  diipofed  to  chew  whatever  they  get  into 
their  hands.  For  this  reafon  they  ought  never  to  be 
without  fomewhat  that  will  yield  a little  to  the  pref- 
fure  of  their  gums,  as  a cruft  of  bread,  a wax  can- 
dle, a bit  of  liquorice  root,  or  fuch  like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  feldotn 
known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obdinate  cafes, 
however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be  performed 
by  the  finger-nail,  the  edge  of  a fix-penny  piece  that 
is  worn  thin,  or  any  ffiarp  body  which  can  be  with 
iafety  introduced  into  the  mouth  ; but  the  lancet,  in 
a ikilful  hand,  is  certainly  the  mod  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  pa- 
rents ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food  be 
light  and  wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be 
braced  by  fufficjent  exercife  without  doors,  the  ule 
of  the  cold  bath,  Sec.  Were  thefe  things  duly  re- 
garded, they  would  have  a much  better  effe6t  than 
teething  necklaces , or  other  nonfenfical  amulets  worn 
for  that  purpofe. 
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This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between  toe 
age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared  u 1 it 
in  England  about  the  time  when  manufadtures  began 
to  fiourilh,  and  ftiil  prevails  moil  in  towns  wnere  tire 
inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employments,  by  which 
means  they  negledf  either  to  take  proper  exercifc 
therttielves,  or  to  give  it  to  their  children. 

CAUSES. One  canfe  of  the  rickets  is  difeafed 

parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  ne- 
glect exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery  diet,  can 
neither  be  expedted  to  bring  forth  Idrong  and  healthy 
children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurie  them,  after  they  are 
brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  fuch  women  generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the 
fcrophula,  confumptions,  or  luch  like  difeafes.  Chil- 
dren begotten  by  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  are 
fuhj  eel  to  the  gout,  the  gravel,  or  other  chronic  dif- 
eafes, or  who  have  been  often  affedled  with  the  vene- 
real difeafe  in  their  youth,  are  likewife  very  liable  to 
the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftifution,  or  re- 
laxes the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies, 
teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c.  difpofes  them  to 
this  difeafe.  It  may  likewife  be  occaftoned  by  impro- 
per diet,  as  food  that  is  either  too  weak  and  watery, 
or  fo  vifeid  that  the  ftomach  cannot  dip-eft  it. 

o 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  When 
the  nurfe  is  either  difeafed,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk 
to  nourirh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But  children 
lulfer  citener  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes  than  want  of 

food. 
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food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too  much,  or 
not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean*  in  its  clothes,  'has 
the  mod  pernicious  effects. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
children  in  this  refped.  When  a nurfe  lives  in  a 
clofe,  fmall  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  confined, 
and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad  into  the 
open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  difeafe.  A healthy 
child  fhould  always  be  in  motion,  unlefs  when  afieep  ; 
if  it  be  differed*  to  lie,  or  fit,  inftead  of  being  toiled 
and  dandled  about,  it  will  not  thrive. 

SYMPTOMS. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe the  child’s  flefii  grows  foft  and  flabby;  its  ftrength 
is  diminifhed  ; it  lofes  its  wanted  cheerfulnefs,  looks 
more  grave  and  compofed  than  is  natural  for  its  age, 
and  does  not  chule  to  be  moved.  The  head  and  befly 
become  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  j 
the  face  appears  full,  and  the  complexion  florid. 
Afterwards  the  bones  begin  to  be  affe&ed,  efpecially 
in  the  more  foft  and  fpungy  parts.  Hence  the  wrifts 
and  ancles  become  thicker  than  ufual  *,  the  fpine  or 
back  bone  puts  on  an  unnatural  fhape;  the  bread:  is 
likewife  often  deformed ; and  the  bones  of  the  arms 
and  legs  grow  crooked.  All  thole  fymptoms  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  The  pulfe  is 
generally  quick,  but  feeble ; the  appetite  and  digef- 
tion,  for  the  mod:  part,  bad ; the  teeth  come  flowly 
and  • with  difficulty,  and  they  often  ret  and  fall  out 
afterwards.  Ricketty  children  generally  have  great 
acutenefs  of  mind,  and  an  undemanding  above  their 
years.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  their  being  more  in 
the  company  of  adults  than  other  children,  or  to 

the 
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the  preternatural  enlargement  of  the  brain,  is  not 
material. 

REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  is  always  attend- 

ed with  evident  figns  of  weakneis  and  relaxation, 
our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  muft  be  to  brace  and 
ftrengthen  the  folids,  and  to  promote  digeftion  and 
the  due  preparation  of  the  fluids.  Thefe  important 
ends  will  be  beft  anfwered  by  wholefome  nouriihino; 
diet,  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
open  dry  air,  and  fufficient  exercile.  If  the  child  has 
a bad  nurfe,  who  either  neglcdts  her  duty,  or  does 
not  underftand  it,  fhe  fhould  be  changed.  If  the 
feafon  be  cold,  the  child  ought  to  be  kept  warm  ; 
and  when  the  weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
cool ; as  fweating  is  apt  to  weaken  it  ^ and  too  great 
a degree  of  cold  has  the  fame  efFedh  The  limbs 
fhould  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand,  and 
the  child  kept  as  cheerful  as  poflible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing,  as  good 
bread,  roafted  fiefh,  &c.  Bifcuit  is  generally  rec- 
koned the  bell  bread ; and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal, 
rabbits,  or  mutton  roafted  or  minced,  are  the  moft 
proper  flefh.  If  the  child  be  too  young  for  flelh- 
meats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet,  or  pearl-barley 
boiled  with  raifins,  to  which  may  be  added  a little 
wine  and  fpice.  His  drink  may  be  good  claret, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Thofe  who 
cannot  afford  claret,  may  give  the  child  now  and  then 
a wine-glafs  of  mild  ale,  or  good  porter. 

MEDICINE. Medicines  are  here  of  little 

avail,  rhe-difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the  nurle, 
but  feldom  by  the  phyfician.  In  children  of  a grofs 
habit,  gentle  vomits  and  repeated  purges  of  rhubarb 

may 
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may  fometimes  be  of  ufe,  but  they  will  feldom  carry 
off  the  difeafe  ; that  mull  depend  chiefly  upon  fuch 
things  as  brace  and  (Lengthen  the  fyflem  : for  which 
purpole,  befides  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  we 
would  recommend  the  cold  bath,  efpecially  in  the 
wrarm  leafon.  It  muft,  however,  be  ufed  with  pru- 
dence, as  fome  ricketty  children  cannot  bear  it. 
The  belt  time  for  ufing  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  child  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  a dry 
cloth  immediately  after  he  comes  out  of  it.  If  the 
child  fhould  be  weakened  by  the  cold  bath,  it  muft 
be  difcontinued. 

Sometimes  iffues  have  been  found  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  neceflary  for  children 
who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  infuflon  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale,  would  be  of  lervice, 
were  it  poflible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We 
might  here  mention  many  other  medicines  which 
have  been  recommended  for  the  tickets-,  but  as  there 
is  far  more  danger  in  trading  to  thefe  than  in  ne- 
glefting  them  altogether,  we  chuie  rather  to  pafa 
them  over,  and  to  recommend  a proper  regimen  as 
the  thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convuL 
fions  than  of  any  other  difeafe,  yet  they  are  for  the 
mod  part  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady. 
Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates  the  nerves, 
may  occaflon  convulfions.  Hence  infants  whofe 
nerves  are  eaflly  affected,  are  often  thrown  into  con- 
vulfions  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimentary 
1 1 canal  * 
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tonal ; likewife  by  teething;  ftrait  clothes;  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fm  a 11-pox*  meafles,  or  other  eruptive 
dileafes. 

Whem  convulsions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of 
the  flomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of  their 
acrid  contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  inoffenfive, 
v/ill  generally  perform  a cure : wherefore,  if  the 
child  be  coflive,  the  bed  way  will  be  to  begin  with 
a clyfler,  and  afterwards  to  give  a gentle  vomit, 
which  may  be  repeated  occafionally,  and  the  body 
in  the  mean  time  kept  open  by  gentle  doles  of  mag- 
nefia  alba , or  fmall  quantities  of  rhubarb  mixed  with 
the  powder  of  crabs  claws. 

Convulsions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall- pox  or  meafles,  generally  go  off  upon  thefe 
making  their  appearance.  The  principal  danger  in 
this  cale  arifes  from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions  of 
thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Convnlfions 
are  very  alarming,  and  fomething  mud  be  done  to 
appeafe  the  affrighted  parents,  nuries,  &c.  Hence 
the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes  bleeding,  blif- 
te ting,  and  fever al  other  operations,  to  the  great 
danger  of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing  the 
feet,  and  throwing  in  a mild  clyfter,  would  have  fet 
all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion  fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of 
teeth,  befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recom- 
mend blidering,  and  the  ufe  of  antifpafmodic  medi- 
cmes,  as  the  tiildfure  of  foot,  afafcctida,  or  cador. 
A few  drops  of  any  of  thele  may  be  mixed  in  a cup 
of  white-wine  whey,  and  given  oCcaflonaily. 

W hen  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external  caufe, 
as  the  prcflure  occafioned  by  drait  clothes  or  band- 
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ages,  &c.  thefe  ought  immediately  to  be  removed  ; 
though  in  this  cafe  taking  away  the  caufe  will  not 
always  remove  the  effed,  yet  it  ought  to  be  done.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  patient  will  recover,  as  long  as 
the  caufe  which  firft  gave  rife  to  the  diforder  conti- 
nues to  aft. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms  of 
teething-,  or  any  rafh,  or  other  difcharge,  which  has 
been  fuddenly  dried  up,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude 
that  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  immediately 
from  the  brain.  Cafes  of  this  kind,  however,  hap- 
pen but  feldom,  which  is  very  fortunate,  as  little  can 
be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy  patient.  When  a 
difeafe  proceeds  from  an  original  fault  in  the  forma- 
tion or  ftrudure  of  the  brain  itfelf,  we  cannot  exped 
that  it  ihould  yield  to  medicine.  But,  as  this  is  not 
always  the  caufe,  even  of  convulfions  which  proceed 
immediately  from  the  brain,  fome  attempts  Ihould 
be  made  to  remove  them.  The  chief  intention  to 
be  purfued  for  this  purpofe,  is  to  make  fome  deriva- 
tion from  the  head,  by  bliftering,  purging,  and  the 
like.  Should  thefe  fail,  iffues  or  fetons  may  be  put 
in  the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders. 


OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  head,  or  a dropfy  of  the 
brain,  may  affed  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as 
the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we  thought 
it  would  be  moft  proper  to  place  it  among  the  dif- 
cafes  of  infants. 


CAUSES* 
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CAUSES. — ^—A  dropfy  of  the  brain  may  proceed 
from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  falls,  blows, 
or  the  like;  it  may  likewife  proceed  from  an  original 
laxity  or  weaknefs  of  the  brain ; from  fcirrhous 
tumours  or  excrefcences  within  the  fkull ; a thin 
v/atery  Rate  of  the  blood  ; a diminifhed  fecretion  of 
urine;  and,  lailly,  from  tedious  and  lingering  dif- 
eales,  which  wade  and  confume  the  patient. 

SYMPT OMS. This  difeafe  has  at  firfl  the 

appearance  of  a flow  fever;  the  patient  complains  of 
a pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes  ; he 
fhuns  the  light ; is  fick,  and  fometimes  vomits  ; his 
pulfe  is  irregular  and  generally  low  : though  he  feems 
heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  deep : he  is  fome- 
times delirious,  and  frequently  fees  obj efts  double  ; 
towards  the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal  difeafe,  the 
pulfe  becomes  more  frequent,  the  pupils  are  gene- 
rally dilated,  the  cheeks  flufhed,  the  patient  becomes 
comatofe,  and  convulfions  enfue. 

MEDICINE. No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 

found  fufficient  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brain.  It 
is  laudable,  however,  to  make  fome  attempts,  as  time 
or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light,  of  which 
at  prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medicines  generally 
uied  are,  purges  of  rhubarb  or  jalap  with  calomel, 
and  bliftering-plafters  applied  ro  the  neck  or  back 
part  of  the  head.  To  which  we  would  beg  leave  to  add 
diuretics,  or  medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion 
of  urine,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the  common 
dropfy.  A difeharge  from  the  nofe  ought  likewife 
to  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  fnufF  the 
powder  of  alarum,  white  hellebore,  or  the  like. 
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Some  practitioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure 
this  difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I have  not  been 
fo  happy  as  to  fee  any  inllances  of  a cure  being  per- 
formed in  a confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain  ; but  in  fo 
defperate  a malady  every  thing  deferves  a trial  *. 


C H A P.  L. 

OF  SURGERY. 

TO  deferibe  all  the  operations  of  furgery,  and 
to  point  out  the  different  difeafes  in  which* 
ihefe  operations  are  neceffary,  would  extend  this  ar- 
ticle far  beyond  the  limits  fet  to  it:  We  muff  there- 
fore confine  our  obfervations  to  fuch  cafes  as  mod 
generally  occur,  and  in  which  proper  affiftance  is 
either  not  afked,  or  not  always  to  be  obtained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
human  body  is  indifpenfabiy  neceffary  to  qualify  a 
man  for  being  an  expert  furgeon  ; yet  many  things 
may  be  done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow-men  in 
emergencies  by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in  anatomy. 

* One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  cured,  may 
be,  that  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  a 
Temedy.  Did  parents  watch  the  firft  fymptoms,  and  call  a phy- 
fician  in  due  time,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  fomething  might 
be  done.  But  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  yet  fufhciently  known, 
and  are  often  miitaken  even  by  phyficians  themfelves.  Of  this 
I lately  faw  a ftriking  inftance  in  a patient  attended  by  an  emi- 
nent practitioner  of  this  city,  who  had  all  along  miftaken  the 
difeafe  for  teething. 
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It  is  amazing  with  what  facility  the  peafants  daily 
perform  operations  upon  brute  animals,  which  are 
not  of  a Ids  difficult  nature  than  many  of  thofe  per- 
formed on  the  human  fpecies ; yet  they  feldom  fail 
of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to 
affift  his  fellow-men  in  diflrefs,  and  accidents  hap- 
pen every  hour  which  give  occafnon  to  exercife  this 
feeling.  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when 
not  directed  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead. 
Thus  one,  by  a raffi  attempt  to  fave  his  friend,  may 
fometimes  deftroy  him  ; while  another,  for  fear  of 
doing  amifs,  ffands  ftill  and  fees  his  bofom-friend 
expire  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to  relieve  him, 
even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power.  As  every  ' 
good  man  would  with  to  fteer  a courfe  different  from 
either  of  thefe,  it  will  no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  upon  fuch  emer- 
gencies. 

OF  BLEEDING. 

No  operation  of  furgery  is  fo  frequently  neceffary 
as  bleeding ; it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  generally 
underftood.  But  though  pra&ifed  by  Midwives, 
Gardeners,  Blackfmiths,  &c.  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper.  Even 
phyficians  themfelves  have  been  fo  much  the  dupes 
of  theory  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the  fubjefl 
ol  ridicule.  It  is,  however,  an  operation  of  great 
importance,  and  muff,  when  leafonably  and  pro- 
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perly  performed,  be  of  Angular  fervice  to  thofe  in 

difl:  refs. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all' in- 
flammatory fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies. 
See.  It  is  like  wife  proper  in  all  topical  inflamma- 
tions, as  thole  of  the  intefiines,  womb,  bladder, 
ilomach,  kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  Sec.  as  alfo  in  the 
allhma,  lciatic  pains,  coughs,  head-achs,  rheu- 
matilms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  and  bloody  flux. 
Alter  falls,  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  violent  hurt  re- 
ceived either  externally  or  internally,  bleeding  is 
neceflarv.  Ic  is  likewile  nectflary  for  perfons  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ftrangled,  drowned, 
Juffocated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the 
like.  In  a word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have 
been  luddenly  flopt  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except 
in  lwoonings,  occafioned  by  mere  weaknefs  or  hy- 
Ileric  affections,  it  is  proper  to  open  a vein.  But  in 
all  dilorders  proceeding  from  a relaxation  of  the 
iolids,  and  an  impoverifhed  flate  of  the  blood,  as 
dropfles,  cacochymies.  See.  bleeding  is  improper. 

Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always 
to  be  performed  as  near  the  part  affected  as  poflible, 
YvTen  this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  other  method,  but  where  a vein 
cannot  be  found,  recourfe  mirft  be  had  to  leeches  or 
cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  mufl:  always  be 
regulated  by  the  ftrength,  age,  conflitution,  manner 
of  life,  and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the  pa- 
tient. It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  a child 
could  bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown  perfon, 

or 
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or  that  a delicate  lady  Ihould  be  bled  to  the  fame 
extent  as  a robuft  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be 
let,  a bandage  mult  be  applied  betwixt  that  part  and 
the  heart.  As  it  is  often  neceffary,  in  order  to. rails 
the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it  will  oe 
proper  in  Rich  cales,  as  loon  as  the  blood  begins  to 
Row,  to  Racken  it  a little.  The  bandage  ought 
to  be  applied  at  lead:  an  inch,  or  an  in^.h  and  bait, 
from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  intended  to  be 
made. 

Persons  not  (killed  in  anatomy  ought  never  to 
bleed  in  a vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon,  if 
they  can  avoid  it.  The  former  may  eafily  be  known 
from  its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter  from  its 
feeling  hard  or  tight  like  a whip  cord  under  the 
finger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  thofe  who  had 
the  chara&er  of  being  regular  pra£titioners,  to  bleed 
their  patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they  fainted. 
Surely  a more  ridiculous  rule  could  not  be  propofed. 
One  perfon  will  faint  at  the  very  light  of  a lancet* 
■while  another  will  lofe  almoft  the  whole  blood  of  his 
body  before  he  faints.  Swooning  depends  more  upon 
the  Rate  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body  ; beRdes,  it 
may  often  be  cccafioned  or  prevented  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  neceffary,  is  a very  troublefome 
and  uncertain  practice.  It  is  impoffible  to  know 
what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches » 
befides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  Hop, 
and  the  wounds  are  not  eafily  healed.  Would  .thofe 
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who  praftife  bleeding  take  a little  more  pains,  and 
accudom  themfclvcs  to  bleed  children,  they  would 
not  find  it  iuch  a difficult  operation  as  they  imagine. 

Certain  huitful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleed- 
ing dill  prevail  among  the  country  people.  They 
t.Jiv,  for  in  fiance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins,  breaft- 
veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thefe  will 
cei t.iinly  cure  all  dileales  or  the  parts  from  whence 
they  aie  luppoied  to  come,  without  confidering  that 
«id  the  blood-veflels  arife  from  the  lieart,  and  return 
to  it  again  ; for  which  reafon,  unlefs  in  topical  in- 
flammations, it  fignilles  very  little  from  what  part  of 
the  body  blood  is  taken.  But  this,  though  a foolifh 
prejudice,  is  not  near  lo  hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion 
tnat  the  fird  bleeding  will  perform  wonders.  This 
belief  makes  them  often  podpone  the  operation  when 
necefiary,  in  order  to  relerve  it  for  fome  more  inir 
portant  occafion,  and  when  they  think  themfelves  in 
extreme  danger  they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be 
proper  or  not;  bleeding  at  certain  dated  periods  or 
ieafons  has  likewile  bad  effedts. 

It  is  likewile  a common  notion  that  bleeding  in 
the  feet  draws  the  humours  downwards,  and  ccnle- 
quently  cures  difeafes  or  the  head  and  other  fuperior 
parts ; but  we  have  already  obferved  that,  in  all  to- 
pi-a‘  anedlions9  the  blood  ought  to  be  drawn  as  near 
the  pa:  t as  pofiible.  When  it  is  necefiary,  however, 
to  bleed  in  the  foot  or  hand,  as  the  veins  are  fmall, 
and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to  dop  too  foo.n,  the  part 
OUgnt  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water, -and  kept  there 
till  a fuHicient  quantity  of  blood  be  let. 

We  Hi  all  not  fpend  time  in  deferibing  the  manner 
of  performing  this  operation.  That  will  be  better 
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learned  by  example  than  precept.  1 wenty  pages  of 
defcription  would  not  convey  lo  jufc  an  idea  of  the 
operation  as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  expert 
hand.  Neither  is  it  neceflary  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  from  whence  blood  may  be 
let,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  temples,  neck,  &c. 
Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every  intelligent  perfon, 
and  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  iufficient  ior 
determining  which  of  them  is  mod  proper  upon  any 
particular  occafion.  In  ail  cafes  where  the  intention 
is  only  to  leffen  the  general  mafs  of  blood,  the  arm 
is  the  moil  commodious  part  of  the  body  in  which 
the  operation  can  be  performed. 


OF  INFLAMMATIONS  AND  ABSCESSES, 

From  whatever  caufe  an  • inflammation  proceeds, 
it  muff  terminate  either  by  difperfion,  fnppuration, 
or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoflible  to  foretel  with 
certainty  in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular  in- 
flammation will  terminate,  yet  a probable  conjecture 
may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  patient’s  age  and  conilitution.  In- 
flammations happening  in  a flight  degree  upon  colds, 
and  without  any  previous  indifpofition,  will  mofb 
probably  be  difperled  ; thofe  which  follow  clofe  upon 
a fever,  or  happen  to  perfons  of  a grols  habit  of 
body,  will  generally  fuppurate;  and  thofe  which 
attack  very  old  people,  or  perfons  of  a dropfical  ha- 
bit, will  have  a ftrong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conffitution 
found,  the  difperhon  ought  always  to  be  attempted. 

This 
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This  will  be  beft  promoted  by  a (lender  diluting  diet, 
plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated  purges.  The  part 
itfelf  mu  ft  be  fomented,  and,  if  the  fkin  be  very 
tenfe,  it  may  be  embrocated  with  a mixture  of  three, 
fourths  of  fweet  oil,  and  one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and 
afterwards  covered  with  a piece  of  wax  plafter. 

If,  notwithstanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  mcieales,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
larger,  with  violent  pain  and  puliation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  The  beft  appli- 
cation for  this  purpofe  is  a loft  poultice,  which  may 
be  renewed  twice  a-day.  It  the  iuppuration  pro- 
ceeds but  (lowly,  a raw  onion  cut  (mail  or  bruiied 
may  be  fpread  upon  the  poultice.  When  the  ablcels 
is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may  eafily  be  known 
from  the  thinnels  of  the  fkin  in  the  moft  prominent 
part  of  it,  a fliuftuation  of  matter  which  may  be  felt 
under  the  finger,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  an  abater 
ment  of  the  pain,  it  may  be  opened  either  with  a 
lancet  or  by  means  of  cauftic. 

1 he  laft  way  in  which  an  inflammation  terminates, 
is  in  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  approach  of 
which  may  be  known  by  the  following  fymptoms^ 
i he  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and  becomes 
dufkifh  or  livid;  the  tenflon  of  the  fkin  goes  off,  and 
it  feels  flabby  ; little  bladders  filled  with  ichor  of 
different  colours  fpread  all  over  it;  the  tumour  fub- 
lides,  and  from  a dufkifh  complexion  becomes  black  ; 
a quick  low  pulfe,  with  cold  clammy  fweats,  are  the 
immediate  forerunners  of  death. 

When  thefe  fymptoms  fir  ft  appear,  the  part  ought 
to  be  dreffed  with  London  treacle,  or  a cacaplafna 

made 
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made  of  lixivium  and  bran ; fhould  the  fymptoms 
become  worfe,  the  part  roufl  be  lcarified,  and  after- 
wards dreffed  with  bafilicnm  foftened  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  All  the  drefiings  muft  be  appikd  warm. 
With  regard  to  internal  medicines,  the  patient  mult 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials,  and  the  Peru- 
vian bark  exhibited  in  as  large  doles  as  the  flomach 
will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified  parts  Ihould  feparate, 
the  wound  will  become  a common  ulcer,  and  mult 
be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe 
difeafes,  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  go 
by  the  names  of  biles,  impofthumes , whitloes , &c. 
They  are  all  abfceffes  in  confequence  of  a previous 
inflammation,  which,  if  poflible,  ought  to  be  difi* 
cuffed;  but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fuppu- 
ration  fhould  be  promoted,  and  the  matter  difcharged 
by  an  incifion,  if  neceffary  ; afterwards  the  fore  may 
be  dreffed  with  yellow  baliiicum,  or  fome  other  di- 
geflive  ointment. 

OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miflaken  than 
the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind  in  ge- 
neral believe  that  certain  herbs,  ointments,  and 
plaflers  are  poffeffed  of  wonderful  healing  powers, 
and  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured  without  the 
application  of  them.  It  is  however  a faff,  that  no 
external  application  whatever  contributes  towards 
the  cure  of  a wound,  any  other  way  than  by  keeping 
the  parts  foft,  clean,  and  defending  them  from  the 
external  air,  which  may  be  as  effeftually  done  by  dry 
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lint,  as  by  the  moft  pompous  applications,  while  it 
is  exempt  from  many  of  the  bad  confequences  at- 
tending them. 

d Hr,  fa iii~  obierv ation  holds  with  refpeCl  to  inter- 
nal applications.  1 hefe  only  promote  the  cure  of 
wounds  as  far  as  tney  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or  to 
remove  any  caufe  that  might  obftruft  or  impede  the 
operations  of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that  cures 
wounds ; all  that  Art  can  do  is  to  remove  obftacles, 
and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a condition  as  is  the  moft 
favourable  to  Nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  fimple  view,  we  fiiall  confider  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 

lucn  ftcps  us  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
cure. 

I he  flrft  thing  to  be  done  when  a perfon  has  re- 
ceived a wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  ftonc,  iron,  lead, 
glafs,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if 
pofTible,  ought  to  be  extracted,  and  the  wound  clean- 
ed, before  any  dreffings  be  applied.  When  that 
cannot  be  effected  with  fafety,  on  account  of  the  pa- 
tient s weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  blood,  they  muft  be  buf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards  ex- 
tracted when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the  cavities 
oi  the  body,  as  the  breaft,  the  bowels,  &rc.  or  where 
any  confiderable  blood-veflcl  is  cut,  a fkilful  furg^on 
ought  immediately  to  be  called,  otherwife  the  patient 
may  lofe  his  life.  But  fometimes  the  difeharge  of 
blood  is  fo  great,  that  if  it  be  not  ftopt,  the  patient 
may  die  even  before  a furgeon,  though  at  no  great 
ci fiance,  can  arrive.  In  this  cafe,  fornethino'  muft 
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be  done  by  thole  who  are  prelent.  If  tne  wound  be 
in  any  of  the  limbs,  the  bleeding  may  generally  be 
ft  opt  by  applying  a tight  ligdture  or  bandage  round 
the  member  a little  above  the  wound.  I he  beft 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  put  a ftrong  broad  garter 
round  the  part,  but  fo  flack  as  eafiiy  to  admit  a 
fmall  piece  of  flick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  mult 
be  t wilted,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a countryman 
does  a cart-rope  to  fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleed- 
ing Hops.  Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he  mult  take 
care  to  twift  it  no  longer,  as  (training  it  too  much 
might  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and 
endanger  a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  as  the  application  of  ftyptics,  aftringents, 
&c.  Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  or  the  ftyptic  water  of  the  Difpenfatories,  may 
be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  thefe  cannot  be 
obtained,  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be  ufed.  Some 
recommend  the  Agaric  * of  the  oak  as  preferable  to 

any 

* Dr.  TifTot,  in  his  Advice  to  the  People , gives  the  following 
directions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric. — 

Gather  in  autumn,  fays  he,  while  the  fine  weather  lafts,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  iiTuing 
from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  eonfiits  at  firft  of  four  parts,  which 
prefent  themfelves  fuccefiively  : i.  The  outward  rind  or  (kin, 

which  may  be  thrown  away.  2.  The  part  immediately  under  this 
rind,  which  is  the  belt  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a ham- 
mer, till  it  becomes  foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is  the  only  prepa- 
ration it  requires,  and  a flice  of  it  of  a proper  fize  is  to  be  applied 
direClly  over  the  buriling  open  blood-veffels.  It  conftringes  and 
brings  them  clofe  together,  flops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  falls 
•if  tit  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third  part  adhering  to  the 

fecond 
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any  of  the  other  flyptics  ; and  indeed  it  deferves 
confiderable  encomiums.  It  is  cafily  obtained,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  in  every  family,  in  cafe  of  acci- 
dents. A piece  of  it  mull  be  laid  upon  the  wound, 
and  covered  with  a good  deal  of  lint,  above  which 
a bandage  may  be  applied  fo  tight  as  to  keep  it 
firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tinctures,  and  hot  balfams  may 
be  uled,  in  order  to  Hop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
exceffive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often 
change  a fimple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  ima- 
gine, becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and 
feem,  as  it  were,  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that  they 
therefore  heal  it ; but  this  is  only  a deception.  They 
may  indeed  flop  the  flowing  blood,  by  fearing  the 
mouths  of  the  veflels  *,  but,  by  rendering  the  parts 
callous,  they  obflrud  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  fkin,  the  befb  application  is  a bit  of 
the  common  black  flicking  plafter.  This  keeps  the 
fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the  air 
ffbm  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary.  When 
a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fafe  to  keep  its  lips 
quite  dole : this  keeps  in  the  matter,  and  is  apt  to 

make  the  wound  fefter.  In  this  cafe  the  beft  way  is 
to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  commonly  called 
caddis . It  however  muff  not  be  fluffed  in  too  hard, 

fecond  may  ferva  to  flop  the  bleeding  from  the  fmaller  veflels ; 
and  the  fourth  and  lall  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder  as  con- 
ducing to  the  fame  purpofe. — Where  the  agaric  cannot  be  had, 
fponge  may  be  ufed  in  its  Head.  It  mull  be  applied  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  has  nearly  the  fame  effects. 
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otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The  caddis  may  be  co- 
vered with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with  the 
common  wax*  plader-,  and  the  whole  mult  be  kept 
on  by  a proper  bandage. 

We  (hall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  different 
bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  ^ common  fenfe  will  generally  lug- 
ged the  mod  commodious  method  of  applying  a 
bandage  •,  betides,  defcriptions  of  this  kind  are  not 
eafily  underdood  or  remembered. 

The  fird  dreffing  ought  to  continue  on  for  at  lead 
two  days  *,  after  which  it  may  be  removed,  and  frefh 
lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of  the  fird  dreff* 
ino-  dicks  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  removed  with  ea!e  or' 

o , 

fafety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be  allowed  to  continue, 
and  frefh  lint  dipped  in  fweet  oil  laid  over  it.  T his 
will  foften  it,  1b  as  to  make  it  come  off  eafily  at  next 
dreffing.  Afterwards  the  wound  may  be  dreffed 
twice  a-day  in  the  fame  manner  till  it  be  quite  healed. 
Thofe  who  are  fond  of  falves  or  ointments,  may, 
after  the  wound  is  become  very  fuperficial,  drefs  it 
with  the  yellow  bnjilicum  -f* ; and  if  fungus,  or  what 
is  called  proud  JleJJs,  fhould  rife  in  the  wound,  it  may. 
be  checked,  by  mixing  with  the  ointment,  a little 
burnt  alum  or  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  mod  pro- 
per application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
lofcened  with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefli  butter.  This 
mud  be  applied  indead  of  a plader,  and  fhould  be 
changed  twice  a-day. 

* See  Appendix,  Wax  f l after. 

•f  See  Appendix,  Yellow  laftlictm . 
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If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to  rear 
an  inflammation,  the  patient  fliould  be  kept  on  a very 
low  diet.  He  mufl:  abftain  from  flefli,  ftrong  liquors, 
and  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating  nature.  If  he  be 
of  a full  habit,  and  has  loll  but  little  blood  from  the 
wound,  he  muft  be  bled:  and,  if  the  fymptoms  be 
urgent,  the  operation  may  be  repeated.  But  when 
the  patient  has  been  greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of 
blood  from  the  wound,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed 
him,  even  though  a fever  fliould  enfue.  Nature 
fhould  never  be  too  far  exhaufled.  It  is  always  more 
fafe  to  allow  her  to  ftruggle  with  the  difeale  in  her 
own  way,  than  to  fink  the  patient’s  ftrcngth  by  ex- 
ceflive  evacuations. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind, 
or  moves  the  pafflons,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  excefiive 
joy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  abftain  from  venery.  The  body  fliould  be 
kept  gently  open,  either  by  laxative  clylters,  or  by  a 
cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roalted  apples,  dewed  prunes, 
boiled  ipinnage,  and  fuch  like. 

* ■ , 
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In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  lkin,  it  is 
cuflomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a com- 
petent time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a comprels 
upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy.  But 
when  the  burn  has  penetrated  lb  deep  as  to  blifter  or 
break  the  fkin,  it  mufl:  be  drefled  with  lome  of  the 
liniment  for  burns  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  or 
1 1 with 
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with  the  emollient  and  gently  drying  ointment,  com- 
monly called  Turner's  cerate  *.  This  may  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  frefh  olive  oil,  and  fpread 
upon  a foft  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  affcbled* 
When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may  be 
beat  lip  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fweetefl 
falad  oil.  This  will  ferve  very  well  till  a proper  oint- 
ment can  be  prepared.  When  the  burning  is  very 
deep,  after  the  firft  two  or  three  days,  it  fhould  be 
drefied  with  equal  parts  of  yellow  bafilicum  and  T ar- 
tier's cerate  mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means  mufl: 
be  ufed  to  prevent  it  as  are  recommended  in  other 
violent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in  this  cafe, 
mufl  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting 
liquors.  He  mufl;  likewife  be  bled,  and  have  his 
body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts  fhould  be- 
come livid  or  black,  with  other  fymptoms  of  morti- 
fication, it  will  be  neceflfary  to  bathe  them  fre- 
quently with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine, 
tin&ure  of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  with  a 
decodtion  of  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark  mufl 
likewife  be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient’s  diet 
mufl  be  more  generous. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I fhall 
relate  the  treatment  of  the  mod  dreadful  cafe  of  this 
kind  that  has  occurred  in  my  practice.  A middle- 
aged  man,  Gf  a good  conftitution,  fell  into  a large 
veflel  full  of  boiling  water,  and  miferably  fcalded 


* See  Appendix,  Turner*:  cerate . 
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about  one  half  of  his  body.  As  his  clothes  were  on, 
the  burning,  in  fome  parts,  was  very  deep  before 
they  could  be  got  off.  For  the  firft  two  days  the 
fealded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed  with  a 
mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a very  pro- 
per application  for  recent  burnings.  On  the  third 
day,  when  I nrft  law  him,  his  fever  was  high  and  his 
body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled,  and  had  an 
emollient  clyller  adminiftered  •,  poultices  of  bread 
and  milk  foftened  with  frefh  butter,  were  like  wife 
applied  to  the  affected  parts,  to  abate  the  heat  and 
inflammation.  His  fever  ftill  continuing  high,  he 
was  bled  a lecond  time,  was  kept  ftriCtly  on  the 
cooling  regimen,  took  the  faline  mixture  with  fmail 
doles  of  nitre,  and  had  an  emollient  clyfter  admini- 
ftered  once  a day.  When  the  inflammation  began  to 
abate,  the  parts  were  dreffed  with  a digeftive  com- 
pofed  of  brown  cerate  and  yellow  bafilicum  •,  where 
any  black  l'pots  appeared,  they  were  flightly  Icarifled, 
and  touched  with  the  tincture  of  myrrh  •,  and,  to  prer 
vent  their  fpreading,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  admini- 
ftered. By  this  courfe,  the  man  was  fo  well  in  three 
weeks  as  to  be  able  to  attend  his  bufineis. 

OF  BRUISES. 

Bruises  are  generally  productive  of  wrorfe  confe- 
quences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them  does 
not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it  otten 
happens  that  they  are  negleCted.  It  is  needlefs  to 
give  any  definition  of  a diieafe  fo  univerfally  known ; 
we  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  point  out  the  method 
of  treating  it. 

I* 
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In  flight  brinies  it  will  be  fufHcient  to  bathe  the 
part  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or 
rum  may  occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep  cloths 
wet  with  this  mixture  con  flan  dy  applied  to  it.  1 his 
is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  i pirits 
of  wine,  or  other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly 
ufed  in  fuch  cafes. 


In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to 
a recent  brnife  a cataplafm  of  frefli  cow-dung.  I have 
often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent  contufions 
occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and  fuch  like, 
and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good  effect. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  regi- 
men. His  food  fhould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his 
drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature;  as  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  deceptions  of  tamarinds,  bar- 
ley, cream-tartar-whey,  and  fuch  like.  The  bruiled 
part  muft  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  as  di- 
rected above ; and  a poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb 
of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  camomile-flowers,  in 
equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  it. 
This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a wound  is 
joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed  two  or 
three  times  a-day. 


As  the  A rupture  of  the  veflels  is  totally  deflroyed 
by  a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great  lofs  of 
fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very  dif- 
ficult to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affected,  the-  fore  will 
not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place  ; that  is, 
befoie  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates,  and 
comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often  a very 
flow  operation,  and  may  even  require  feveral  years  to 
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be  completed.  Hence  it  happens,  that  thcfe  fores 
are  f-  ^ently  miftaken  for  the  King’s  evil,  and 
treater  fuch,  though,  in  fa£t,  they  proceed  folely 
from  the  injury  which  the  lolid  parts  received  from 
the  blow. 

» 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  dif- 
ferent advices.  Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes 
a new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with 
various  and  oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  often  at 
length  rendered  abfolutely  incurable.  The  beft  me- 
thod of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care  that  the 
patient’s  conftitution  does  not  fuffer  by  confinement, 
or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing  to  them 
but  fome  fimple  ointment  fpread  upon  foft  lint,  over 
which  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  boiled 
camomile-flowers,  or  the  like,  may  be  put,  to  nou- 
rifh  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft  and  warm.  Nature, 
thus  a fliited,  will  generally  in  time  operate  a cure, 
by  throwing  off  the  difeafed  parts  of  the  bone,  after 
which  the  lore  foon  heals. 

OF  ULCERS, 

Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds, 
bruifes,  or  impofthumes  improperly  treated ; they 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  what  may  be  called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily 
dried  up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  patient. 
Ulcers  happen  molt  commonly  in  the  decline  of  life  j 
and  perfons  who  neglect  exercife,  and  live  grofsly,  are 
mod  liable  to  them.  They  might  often  be  prevent- 
ed by  retrenching  fome  part  of  the  folid  food,  or 
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by  opening  artificial  drains,  as  iffues,  fetons,  or  the 
like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  diflingui  filed  from  a wound  by 
its  dilcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often 
fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  fkin  ; by  the 
hardnels  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its  fides  or 
edges,  by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderable  fkill  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In 
general,  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  habit 
of  body,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  at  leaf! 
till  the  conftitution  has  been  fo  far  changed  by  proper 
regimen,  or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they  feem  diU 
poled  to  heal  of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers  which  are 
the  effedt  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  acute  difeafes, 
may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety  after  the  health 
has  been  reftored  for  fome  time.  The  cure  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  attempted  too  foon,  nor  at  any  time 
without  the  ufe  of  purging  medicines  and  a proper 
regimen.  When  wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong 
treatment,  degenerated  into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution 
be  good,  they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety. 
When  ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or 
come  in  their  ftead,  they  muft  be  cautioully  healed. 
If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s  health,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be  healed  ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  waftes  the.  ffrength,  and 
confumes  the  patient  by  a flow  fever,  it  fhould  be 
Fealed  as  foon  as  poftible. 

We  would  earneftly  recommend  a ftrift  attention 
to  thefe  particulars,  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly  perl'ons  in 
the  decline  of  life*,  as  we  have  frequently  known 
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people  throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it, 
while  they  were  extolling  and  generoufly  rewarding 
thofe  whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  their 
executioners. 

The  mod  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure 
of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  faked  and  high-fea- 
foned  food,  all  drong  liquors,  and  to  leiTen  the  ufuai 
quantity  of  flefh  meat.  The  body  ought  to  be  kept 
gently  open  by  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  cooling 
laxative  vegetables,  and  by  drinking  butter-milk, 
whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  the  like.  The  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  Ihould  take  as 
much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  (ides  of  an  ulcer  feem  hard 
and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a day  with 
a little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  afterwards 
d reffed  with  the  yellow  bafilicum  ointment.  Some- 
times it  will  be  neceflary  to  have  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer  fcarifed  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have 
very  happy  effeCis  in  the  cure  of  obdinate  ulcers.  It 
may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  the 
done  and  gravel.  * 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend.  Dr.  Whytt, 
drong]  y recommends  the  ufe  of  the  folution  of  cor- 
rodve  iublimate  of  mercury  in  braiuly,  for  the  cure 
of  obdinare  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I have  frequently 
found  this  medicine,  when  given  according  to  the 
Doctor’s  directions,  prove  very  fuccefsful.  The  dole 
is  a table-fpoonful  night  and  morning  *,  at  the  fame 
time  walking  the  fore  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  it. 
In  a letter  which  \ had  from  the  DoCtor  a little  before 
|]j3  death,  he  informed  me,  <{  That  he  obferveeb 
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wafting  the  fore  thrice  a-day  with  the  folution  of  a 

triple  ftrength  was  very  beneficial  . 

A fistulous  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cure  wit  lout 
an  operation.  It  muft  either  be  laid  open  o as  to 
have  its  callous  parts  deftroyed  by  lome  corrofive  ap- 
plication, or  they  muft  be  entirely  cut  away  by  the 
knife  ; but  as  this  operation  requires  the  hand  or  an 
expert  furgeon,  there  is  no  occaiion  to  defcribe  it. 
Ulcers  about  the  anus  are  moft  apt  to  become  fiitu- 
lous,  and  are  very  difficult  to  cure.  Some,  indeed, 
pretend  to  have  found  Ward’s  Fiftula  pafte  very  fuc- 
cefsful  in  this  complaint.  It  is  not  a dangerous  me- 
dicine, and  being  eafily  procured,  it  may  deferve  a 
trial;  but  as  thefe  ulcers  generally  proceed  from  an 
ill  habit  of  body,  they  will  feldom  yield  to  any  thing 
except  a long  courfe  of  regimen,  | (Tiffed  by  medi- 
cines, which  are  calculated  to  correct  that  particular 
habit,  and  to  induce  an  almoft  total  change  in  the 
conftitution. 


CHAP.  LI. 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

W* *  HEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or 
articulation,  fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  func- 
tions, it  is  faid  to  be  luxated  or  dijlocated . As  this 
often  happens  to  perfons  in  fitiiations  where  no  medi- 
cal affiftance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means  limbs, 
and  even  lives,  are  frequently  loft,  we  ffiall  endeavour 

* In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  receive  ! 
from  tight  rollers,  or  wearing' a laced  flocking,  a fhi  prevents 
the  flux  of  humours  to  the  fores,  and  dilpoks  uiem  to  he*  . 
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to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing  the  mod  com- 
mon Fixations,  and  thofe  which  require  immediate 
afljftanct*.  Any  perfon  of  common  ienfe  and  refo- 
Jution,  who  is  prefen t when  a diflocation  happens, 
may  often  be  of  more  fcrvice  to  the  patient,  than 
tne  moil  expert  furgeon  can  after  the  fwelling  and 
inflammation  have  come  on.  When  thefe  are  pre- 
sent, it  is  difficult  to  know  the  date  of  the  joint,  and 
dangerous  to  attempt  a reduction  ; and  by  waiting 
till  they  are  gone  off,  the  mufcles  become  lb  relaxed^ 
and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that  the  bone  can  never 
afterwards  be  retained  in  its  place. 

A recent  aiflocation  may  generally  be  reduced 
by  extenfion  alone,  which  mud  always  be  greater  or 
lefs  according  to  the  drength  of  the  mufcles  which 
move  the  joint,  the  age,  robudnefs,  and  other  cir- 
cumdances  of  the  patient.  When  the  bone  has  been 
out  of  its  place  for  any  confiderable  time,  and  a 
fwelling  or  inflammation  has  come  on,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after  fomenting  the 
part,  to  apply  foft  poultices  with  vinegar  to  it  for 
dome  time  before  the  reduction  is  attempted. 

All  that  is  neceflary  after  the  redu&ion,  is  to  apply 
cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine 
to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfe&ly  eafy.  Many 
bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  negled  of  this 
rule,  A diflocation  ieldom  happens  without  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being  dretched  and 
fometimes  torn.  When  thefe  are  kept  eafy  till  they 
recover  their  drength  and  tone,  all  goes  on  very  well ; 
but  if  the  injury  be  increafed  by  too  frequent  an  ex- 
ertion of  the  parts,  no  wonder  if  they  be  found  weak; 
and  difeafed  ever  after. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning,  blows, 
falls,  chewing  hard  iubftances,.  or  the  like.  It  is 
eafily  known  from  the  patient’s  being  unable  to  fhut 
his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing,  as  the  teeth  of  the 
under  jaw  do  not  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  upper  % 
befides,  the  chin  either  hangs  down  or  is  thrown  to- 
ward one  fide,  and  the  patient  is  neither  able  to 
fpeak  diftin&ly,  nor  to  fwallow  without  confiderable 
difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a diflocated  jaw,  is 
to  fct  the  patient  upon  a low  (tool,  fo  as  an  affiftant 
may  hold  the  head  firm  by  preffing  it  againft  his 
bread.  The  operator  is  then  to  thruft  his  two  thun>bs, 
being  Hrfl  wrapped  up  with  linen  cloths  that  they 
may  not  flip,  as  far  back  into  the  patient’s  mouth  as 
he  can,  while  his  fingers  are  applied  to  the  jaw  exter- 
nally. After  he  has  got  firm  hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is 
to  prefs  it  ftrongly  downwards  and  backwards,  by 
which  means  the  elapfed  heads  of  the  jaw  may  be 
eafily  puffied  into  their  former  cavities. 

The  peafants,  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  have 
a peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One 
of  them  puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient’s 
chin,  then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient, 
pulls  him  up  by  the  chin  fo  as  to  fufpend  him  from 
the  ground.  This  method  often  fucceeds,  but  we 
think  it  a dangerous  one,  and  therefore  recommend 
the  former. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

' The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent  blows, 
or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  receives  no 
a Finance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes  people  imagine 
the  neck  was  broken:  It  is,  however,  for  the  rnoft-- 
p.ii  t,  only  partially  diflocated,  and  may  be  reduced 
by  almoflr  any  perfon  who  has  resolution  enough  to 
attempt  it.  A complete  di (location  of  the  neck  is 
instantaneous  death. 

V,  hem  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  imme- 
diately deprived  of  all  lenfe  and  motion  ; his  neck 
iwells,  hrs  countenance  appears  bloated ; his  chin  lies 
upon  his  bread,  and  his  face  is -generally  turned  to- 
wards one  fide.1 

Mtn  M • «|  • | 

Io  letiuce  this  diilocation,  the  unhappy  perfon 
fhould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the 
ground,  and  the  operator  mult  place  himlelf  behind 
him  io  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
na:  ds,  wnile  he  makes  a reuftance  by  placing 
his  knees  againft  the  patient’s  fhoulders.  In  this 
poiture  he  mult  pull  the’head  with  confiderable  force, 
gen tly  twilling  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  face  be 
turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that  the  joint  is 
replaced,  which  may  be  known  from  the  noife  which 
tta.  bones  generally  make  when  going  in,  the  pa- 
tient  s ^^ginning^to^breathe^  and  the  head  continu- 
ing in ‘its  natural  poiture. 

I his  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more 
eafy  to  perform  than  deferibe.  I have  known  in- 
ftances  of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by 
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women,  and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  education. 
After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought  to  oe 
bled,  and  (hould  be  buffered  to  reft  for  fame  days, 
till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

; / 

As  the  articulation  of  the  ribs  with  the  back-bone 
is  very  llrong,  they  are  not  often  diflocated.  It  does 
however  fometimes  happen,  which  is  a iufficient  1 co- 
lon for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  a rib  is  dif- 
located either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  order  to 
replace  it,  the  patient  (hould  be  laid  upon  his  belly 
on  a table,  and  the  operator  mult  endeavour  to  pufti 
the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  proper  place.  Should 
this  method  not  fucceed,  the  arm  of  the  difordered 
fide  may  be  fufpended  over  a gate  or  ladder,  and, 
while  the  ribs  are  thus  ftrctched  afunder,  the  heads 
of  iuch  as  are  out  cr  place  may  be  thrult  into  their 
former  fituation. 

Those  diflocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and  the 
moil  difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand  nor  any 
inftrument  can  be  applied  internally  to  direct  the 
luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almoft  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient  upon  his  belly 
over  a cafk,  or  feme  gibbous  body,  and  to  move 
the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inward  towards  the  back, 
fometimes  making  it  ; by  this  means  the  heads  of 
the  luxated  fibs  may  flip  into  their  former  place. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

I Hr.  hu minis  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  be 
d i (located  in  various  directions  i It  happens  however 
moil  frequently  downwards,  but  very  fcldom  directly 
upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  articulation,  as 
veil  as  from  its  expofure  to  external  injuries,  this 
bone  is  the  mod;  fubjed  to  diflocation  of  any  in  the 
bojy.  A diflocation  of  the  humerus  may  be  known 
by  a depreflion  or  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  fhoulder, 
and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm  : When  the  diflo- 

cation is  downward  or  forward,  the  arm  is  elongated, 
and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived  under  the  arm-pit  ; 
but  when  it  is  backward,  there  appears  a protube- 
rance behind  the  fhoulder,  and  the  arm  is  thrown  for- 
wards toward  the  bre.dh 

I he  ufual  method  of  reducing  diilocations  of  the 
fhoulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  ftool,  and 
to  caule  an  ahiftant  to  hold  his  body  lo  that  it  may 
not  give  way  to  the  extenfion,  while  another  lays 
hold  of  the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and  gradu- 
ally extends  it.  The  operator  then  puts  a napkin 
under  the  patient’s  arm,  and  caufes  it  to  be  tied  be- 
hind his  own  neck  ; by  this,  while  a fufficient  exten- 
fion is  made,  hejifts  up  the  head  of  the  bone,  and 
with  his  hands  direbts  it  into  its  proper  place.  There 
are  various  machines  invented  for  facilitating  this 
operation,  but  the  hand  of  an  expert  furgeon  is  al- 
ways more  fafe.  In  young  and  delicate  patients,  I 
have  generally  found  ic  a very  ealy  matter  to  reduce 
the  fhoulder  by  extending  the  arm  with  one  hand, 

and 
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and  thrufting  in  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  other. 
In  making  the  extenfion,  the  arm  ought  always  to 
, be  a little  bent. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diflocated  in 
any  direftion.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protube- 
rance may  be  obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm  to- 
wards which  the  bone  is  pufhed,  from  which,  and 
the  patient’s  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a diflocation 
of  this  joint  may  eafily  be  known. 

Two  afliftants  are  generally  necefiary  for  reducing 
a diflocation  of  the  elbow  -9  one  of  them  mult  lay 
hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below  the 
joint,  and  make  a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while  the 
operator  returns  the  bones  into  their  proper  place. 
Afterwards  the  arm  mult  be  bent,  and  fufpended  for 
fome  time  with  a fling  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrifl;  and  fingers  are  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  elbow,  viz. 
by  making  an  extenfion  in  different  dire&ions,  and 
thrufting  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and 
the  les  is  longer  than  the  other  ; but  when  it  is  dif- 
piaced  backward,  it  is  ufually  pufhed  upward  at  the 
fame  time,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  fhortened, 
and  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and 
downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  reduced, 
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muft  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  fad  by  ban- 
dages, or  held  by  affiftants,  while  by  others  an  ex- 
tenlion.  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about  the 
bottom  of  the  thigh  a little  above  the  knee.  While 
the  extenflon  is  made,  the  operator  mud  pufh  the 
head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets  into  the  locket. 
If  the  di (location  be  outward,  the  patient  mud  be 
laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the  extenflon,  the 
head  of  the  bone  mud  be  pufhed  inward. 

Dislocations  of  the  knees , ancles , and  toes,  are 
reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
upper  extremities,  viz.  by  making  an  extenflon  in 
oppofite  directions,  while  the  operator  replaces  the 
bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  extenflon  alone 
is  fufficient,  and  the  bone  will  flip  into  its  place 
merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  fufficient  force.  It 
is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is  fufficient  for 
the  reduction  of  diflocations.  Skill  and  addrefs  will 
often  fucceed  better  than  force.  I have  known  a 
diflocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by  one  man,  after 
all  the  force  that  could  be  ufed  by  fix  had  proved 
ineffectual. 


CHAP.  LII. 

OF  BROKEN  BONES, 

* g~  • HERE  is,  in  mod  country  villages,  fome  per- 
JL  fon  who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing  frac- 
tures. Though,  in  general,  fuch  perfon's  are  very  ig- 
norant. 
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noranf,  yet  feme  of  them  are  very  fucceisfol ; winch 
evidently  proves,  that  a imall  degree  oi  learning, 
with  a lufhcient  ill  a re  of  common  feni'e  and  a mecha- 
nical head,  'will  enable  a man  to  be  ufel ul  *in  this  WdV. 
We  would.,  however,  ad  vile  people  never  to  employ 
, fuch  operators,  when  an  expert  and  fkilftil  lurgeoft 
can  be  had  •,  but  when  that  is  im pt?a 61  i cable,  they 
mu  ft  be  employed:  • we  (hall  therefore  recommend 
the  following  hints  to  their  cohfickration  : 

When  a large  bone  is  btokeh,  the  patient’s  diet 
ought,  in  all  reipects,  to  be  the  lame  as  in  ah'  inflant- 
matory  fever.  He  fhould  likewife  be  kept  quiet  -and 
cool,  and  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or,  if 
thefe  cannot  be  conveniently  adminiftered,  by  food 
that  is  of  an  opening  quality  ; as  ftewed  prunes, 
apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  fpinage,  and  the  like. 
It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked,  that  perfons 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  live  high,  are  not  all 
of  a fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a very  low  diet.  This 
might  have  fatal  effects.  There  is  often  a neceffity 
for  indulging  even  bad  habits,  in  force  meafure, 
where  the  nature  of  the  difeale  might  require  a dif- 
ferent treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient 
immediately  after  a fracture,  especially  if  he  be 
young,  of  a full  habit,  or  has,  at  the  fame  time,  re- 
ceived any  bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation  fhould 
not  only  be  performed  foon  after  the  accident  hap- 
pens, but  if  the  patient  be  very  feverifh,  it  may  be 
repeated  next  day.  W'hen  fevcral  of  the  ribs  are 
broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  neceffary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which-  fupport  the  body 
are  broken,  the  patient  muft  keep  his  bed  for  feveral 
15  weeks. 
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weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  however,  that 
he  fhould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his 
back.  This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets 
the  patient’s  fkin,  and  renders  him  very  uneafy. 
After  the  fecond  week  he  miy  be  gently  raifed  up, 
and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fupported  by  a bed-chair, 
or  the  like,  which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great 
care,  however,  muft  be  taken  in  raifing  him  up,  and 
laying  him  down,  that  he  make  no  exertions  himfelf, 
otherwife  the  aCtion  of  the  mufcles  may  pull  the  bone 
out  of  its  place*. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient  dry 
and  clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglecting  this, 
he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that  he  is  forced 
to  keep  fhifting  places  for  eafe.  I have  known  a 
fraCtured  thigh-bone,  after  it  had  laid  ftraight  for  above 
a fortnight,  dilplaced  by  this  means,  and  continue 
bent  for  life,  in  fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken,  to 
keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually  upon 
the  flretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  It  is  both 
uneafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to  the  cure. 

* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  coun- 
teracting the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments 
of  broken  bones  ; but  as  deferiptions  of  thefe  without  drawings 
would  be  of  little  ufe,  I lhall  refer  the  reader  to  a cheap  and 
ufeful  performance  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fraBures , lately  pub- 
Jilhed  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitken,  furgeon  In  Edin- 
burgh ; wherein  that  gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account 
of  the  machines  recommended  in  fraClures  by  former  authors, 
but  has  likewife  added  feveral  improvements  of  his  own,  which 
are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  compound  fraflures,  and  in  cafes  where 
patients  with  broken  bone#  are  obliged  to  be  tranfported  from 
one  place  to  another. 
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The  beft  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a little  bent. 
This  is  the  pofture  into  which  every  animal  puts  its 
limbs  when  it  £oes  to  reft,  and  in  which  feweft  muf- 
cles  are  upon  the  ft  retch.  It  is  eafily  effected,  by 
either  laying  the  patient  upon  his  fide,  or  making  the 
bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  pofition  of  the  limb. 

Bone-setters  ought  carefully  to  examine,  whe- 
ther the  bone  be  not  Ibattered  or  broken  into  a great 
many  pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  fomerimes  be  neceft 
fary  to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  off,  other- 
wile  a gangrene  or  mortification  may  enfue.  The 
horror  which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputation, 
often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch  cafes  till  too 
late.  I have  known  this  principle  operate  fo  ftrongly, 
that  a limb,  where  the  bones  were  fhattered  into  more  - 

* 

than  twenty  pieces,  was  not  amputated  before  the 
third  day  after  the  accident,  when  the  gangrene  had 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  render  the  operation  ufelefs. 

When  a fra&ure  is  accompanied  with  a wound, 
it  mull  be  dreffed  in  all  refpeds  as  a common 
wound. 

1 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a broken 
bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfectly  ftraight,  and  to  keep  it 
quite  eafy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt.  They  had 
much  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A great  many 
of  the  bad  confequences  which  fucceed  to  fra  flu  red 
bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages.  This  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  excefs  of  art,  or  rather  the 
abufe  of  it,  does  more  mifchief  than  would  be  occa- 
fioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  molt  fudden 
cu.es  of  biQKen  bones  which  were  ever  known,  hap- 
pened where  no  bandages  were  applied  at  all.  Some 
Method  however  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the  member 

^ u Heady ; 
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fteady ; but  this  may  be  done  many  ways  without 
bracing  it  with  a tight  bandage. 

The  bell  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  paileboard.  Thefe,  if 
moiftened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  aflume  the 
fhape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient,  by 
the  alTiftance  of  a very  flight  bandage,  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  retention.  The  bandage  which  we  would 
recommend  is  that  made  with  twelve  or 
tails.  It  is  much  eafier  applied  and  taken  off  than 
rollers,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  retention 
equally  well.  The  fplints  fhould  always  be  as  long 
as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles  when  the 
fra&ure  is  in  the  leg. 

In  fra&ures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot 
be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  platter  may  be  applied 
over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe  ought  to  keep 
himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may 
occafion  ineezing,  laughing,  coughing,  or  the  like. 
Tie  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a ftraignt  pcttuif,  and 
fhould  take  care  that  his  ftomach  be  cor.ttantly  dif- 
tended,  by  taking  frequently  fome  light  food,  and 
drinking  freely  of  weak  watery  hquois. 

The  mod  proper  external  application  for  a frac- 
ture is  oxycrate , or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  watei. 
The  bandages  fhould  be  wet  with  this  at  every 

dreffing. 

OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  conse- 
quences than  broken  bc*ies.  The  reafon  is  obvious ; 
they  are  generally  negledled.  When  a bone  is 

broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  member 

eafy> 
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cafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of  it  j but  when  a 
joint  is  only  {trained,  the  perfon,  finding  he  can  {till 
make  a fhift  to  move  it,  is  forry  to  lofe  his  time  for 
fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way  he  deceives  him- 
felf,  and  converts  into  an  incurable  malady,  what 
might  have  been  removed  by  only  keeping  the  part 
eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a {trained  limb 
in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be 
done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But 
the  cuftom  of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in  cold 
water  for  a long  time,  is  certainly  dangerous.  It  re- 
laxes inftead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more  likely 
to  produce  a difeafe  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage, 
pretty  tight  about  the  {trained  part,  is  likewife  of 
ufe.  It  helps  to  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  vef- 
fels,  and  prevents  the  addon  of  the  parts  from  in- 
creafing  the  difeafe.  It  fhould  not  however  be  ap- 
plied too  tight.  I have  frequently  known  bleeding 
near  the  affedted  part  have  a very  good  effedt : But 
what  we  would  recommend  above  all  is  eafc.  It  is 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  medicine,  and  fel- 
dom  fails  to  remove  the  complaint*. 

• ' 

OF  RUPTURES. 
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Children  and  very  old  people  are  moil  liable  to 
this  difeafe.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occafioned 
' by 

* A £reat  many  external  appfications  are  recommended  for 
ftrains,  fome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  following 
are  (uch  as  may  be  ufed  with  the  greateft  fafety,  viz.  poultices 
Jjaade  of  Hale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  lpirits  of 

II  u 2 wine. 
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by  exceffive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like*' 
In  the  latter,  it  is  commonly  the  effedt  of  blows  or 
violent  exertions  of  the  ftrength,  as  leaping,  carry- 
ing great  weights,  In  both,  a relaxed  habit, 

indolence,  and  an  oily  or  very  moift  diet,  difpole 
the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

A rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is 
difcovered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and  ob- 
ftinate  coftivenefs  give  reafon  to  lufpecl  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  ruptures 
ufually  happen  ought  carefully  to  be  examined.  I he 
protrufion  of  a very  fmall  part  of  the  gut  will  occa- 
fion  all  thefe  fymptoms  ; and,  if  not  returned  in  due 
time,  will  prove  mortal. 

Ox  the  farft  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very 
low.  While  in  this  poflure,  if  the  gut  does  not 
return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle 
preflure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  lficking- 
plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper 
trufs  or  bandage  mull  be  conllantly  worn  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and  apply* 
ing  thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children  is  pretty  well 
known.  The  child  mult,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  kep£ 
from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  motion,  till  the 
rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with,  great  violence,  or  happens,  from  any  caule,  to 
be  inflamed,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  return- 
ing it,  and  fometimes  the  thing  is  quite  impracticable 

wine,  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit  diluted  with  a double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  common 
fomentation,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine. 

without 
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without  an  operation,  a defcription  of  which  is  fo- 
reign to  our  purpofe.  As  I have  been  fortunate 
enough,  however,  always  to  fucceed  in  my  attempts 
to  return  the  gut,  without  having  recourfe  to  any 
other  means  than  what  are  in  the  power  of  every  man, 
I fhall  briefly  mention  the  method  which  I generally 
purfue., 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  mufl:  be  laid 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his  breech 
raifed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  fituation  flannel- 
cloths  wrung  out  of  a decodion  of  mallows  and  ca- 
inomile-flowers,  or,  if  thefe  are  not  at  hand,  of 
warm  water,  mufl;  be  applied  for  a confiderable 
time.  A clyfter  made  of  this  decodion,  with  a large 
fpoonful  of  butter  and  a little  fait,  may  be  afterwards 
thrown  up.  If  thefe  fhould  not  prove  fuccefsful, 
recourfe  mufl:  be  had  to  preflfure,  If  the  tumour  be 
very  hard,  confiderable  force  will  be  neceflary  * but 
it  is  not  force  alone  which  fucceeds  here.  The  ope- 
rator, at  the  fame  time  that  he  makes  a prefifure  with 
the  palms  of  his  hand,  mult  with  his  fingers  artfully 
condud  the  gut  in  by  the  fame  aperture  through 
which  it  came  out.  The  manner  of  doing  this,  can 
be  much  eafier  conceived  than  defcribed.  Should 
thele  endeavours  prove  inefTedual,  clyfters  of  the 
lmoke  of  tobacco  may  be  tried.  Thefe  have  been 
often  known  to  fucceed  where  every  other'  method 
failed. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfifling  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  circuni- 
fiancesofthe  cafe  may  fuggeft,  mod  hernias  might 
be  reduced  without  an  operation.  Cutting  for  the 
hernia  is  a nice  and  difficult  matter.  I would  there- 
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fore  advife  furgeons  to  try  every  method  of  return- 
ing the  gut  before  they  have  recourie  to  the  knife. 
I have  once  and  again  fucceeded  by  perfevering  in 
my  endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons  had  de- 
clared the  redu&ion  of  the  gut  impra&icable  with- 
out an  operation *  *. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  mull 
wear  a Heel  bandage.  It  is  ncedlefs  to  defcribe  this, 
as  it  may  always  be  had  ready-made  from  the  artifts. 
Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the  wearer  for 
fome  time,  but  by  cuftom  they  become  quite  eafy. 
No  perfon  who  has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived  at 
man’s  eftate,  fhould  ever  be  writhout  one  of  thefe 
bandages. 

Persons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights, 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They  fhould  Jikewife 
avoid  windy  aliment  and  flrong  liquors  j and  fhould 
carefully  guard  againft  catching  cold. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

% 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

IT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance  loft, 
may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.  Accidents 
frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  proper  means 

are 

* I would  here  beg  leave  to  recommend  it'to  every  pra&itioner, 
when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  with  obftinate 
coflivenefs,  to  examine  the  groins  and  every  place  where  a rup- 
ture 
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are  not  u fed  to  counteract  their  effeCts.  No  peifon 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by  any  accident, 
unlefs  where  the  ftruCture  of  the  heart,  brain,  or 
lb  me  organ  neceffary  to  life,  is  evidently  deftroye  . 
The  action  of  thefe  organs  may  be  fo  far  impaired 
as  even  to  be  for  fome  time  imperceptible,  when  life 
is  by  no  means  gone:  In  this  cafe,  however,  ii  die 
fluids  be  fuffered  to  grow  cold,  it  will  be  impollible 
to  put  them  again  in  motion,  even  though  the  iolids 
fhould  recover  their  power  of  afting.  Thus,  when 
the  motion  of  the  lungs  has  been  ftopt  by  unwhole- 
fome  vapour,  the  aCtion  of  the  heart  by  a ftroke  oil 
the  bread:,  or  the  functions  of  the  brain  by  a blow 
on  the  head,  if  the  perfon  be  fuffered  to  grow  cold, 
he  will  in  all  probability  continue  fo ; but,  if  the 
body  be  kept  warm,  as  loon  as  the  injured  part  has 
recovered  its  power  of  aCting,  the  fluids  will  again 
begin  to  move,  and  all  the  vital  fundions  will  be 
reftored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuftom  immediately  to  confign  over 
to  death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune,  by  a 
fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  inftead  of 
being  carried  into  a warm  houfe,  and  laid  by  the  fire, 
or  put  to  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hurried  away  to 
church,  or  a barn,  or  fome  other  cold  damp  houfe, 
where,  after  a fruitlefs  attempt  has  been  made  to 
bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  he  is  given  over  for  dead,  and  no  further 

ture  may  happen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  immediately  reduced. 
By  neglefting  this,  many  perifh  who  were  not  fufpedled  to  have 
had  ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead.  I have  known  this  happen 
where  half  a dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in  attendance. 
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notice  taken  of  him.  This  conduct  feems  to  be  the 
rcfult  of  ignorance,  fupported  by  an  ancient  fuper- 
ftitious  notion,  which  forbids  the  body  of  any  perfon 
killed  by  accident  to  be  laid  in  an  houfe  that  is  in- 
habited. What  the  ground  of  this  fuperftition  may 
be,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  enquire  ; but  furely  the 
condudl  founded  upon  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  reafon,  humanity,  and  common  lenfe. 

When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of 
life,  our  firft  bufinefs  is  to  enquire  into  the  caufe. 
We  ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fubftance 
be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet  •,  and,  if  that  is 
the  cafe,  attempts  muft  be  made  to  remove  ir.  When 
unwholefome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  patient  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  removed  out  of  it.  If  the  circulation 
be  fuddenly  hopped,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  ex- 
cept mere  weaknefs,  the  patient  fhould  be  bled.  If 
the  blood  does  not  flow,  he  may  be  immerfed  in 
warm  water,  or  rubbed  with  warm  cloths,  &c.  to 
promote  the  circulation.  When  the  caufe  cannot  be 
fuddenly  removed,  our  great  aim  muft  be  to  keep 
up  the  vital  warmth,  by  rubbing  the  patient  with 
hot  cloths,  or  fait,  and  covering  his  body  with  warm 
land,  afhes,  or  the  like. 

I should  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  afliftance,  would 
often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  moft  likely 
means  tor  relieving  the  unhappy  fufferers;  but  as  I 
have  been  happily  anticipated  in  this  part  of  my 
fubjefl  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr.  Tiflot,  I fhall 
content  myfelf  with  fele£ting  fuch  of  his  obfervations 
as  feem  to  be  the  moft  important,  and  adding  fuch  of 
my  own  as  have  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  practice. 

OF 
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MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common, 
and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the 
effect  of  carelefsnefs.  Children  fhould  be  taught  to 
chew  their  food  well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their 
mouths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to 
fwallow.  But  children  are  not  the  only  perfons  guilty 
of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  I know  many  adults 
who  put  pins,  nails,  and  other  fharp-pointed  fub- 
Itances  in  their  mouths  upon  every  occafion,  and  fome 
who  even  deep  with  the  former  there  all  night.  This 
conduct  is  exceedingly  injudicious,  as  a fit  of  cough- 
ing or  twenty  other  accidents,  may  force  over  the 

liibftance  before  the  perfon  is  aware  *. 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet, 
there  are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either 
by  extracting  it,  or  pufhing  it  down.  The  fafefi: 
and  moft  certain  way  is  to  extract  it;  but  this 
is  not  always  the  eafieft ; it  may  therefore  be  more 
eligible  fometimes  to  thruft  it  down,  efpecially  when 
the  obtruding  body  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  there  is 
no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  ftomach.  The 
fubftances  which  may  be  pulhed  down  without  dan- 
ger are,  all  common  nourilhing  ones,  as  bread,  flefti, 
fruits,  and  the  like : All  indigeftible  bodies,  as  cork, 
wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch  like,  ought, 
if  poffible,  to  be  extraded,  efpecially  if  thefe  bodies 

* A woman  in  one  of  the  hofpitals  of  this  city  lately  dis- 
charged a great  number  of  pins,  which  Ihe  had  fwallowed  in  the 
eourfe  of  Her  bufin^fs,  through  an  ulcer  in  her  fide, 

be 
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be  fliarp  poinsed,  as  pins,  needles,  filh-bones,  bits 
of  glafs,  &c. 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  patted  in  too  deep, 
we  fliould  endeavour  to  extract  them  with  our  fingers' 
which  method  often  iucceeds.  When  they  are  lower, 
we  mu  ft  make  ufe  cf  nippers,  or  a imall  pair  of  for- 
ceps, fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But  this  attempt  to  ex- 
irafl  rarely  fucceeds,  if  the  fubftance  be  of  a flexible 
nature,  and  has  defcended  far  into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly 
applied,  crotchets,  a kind  of  hook?,  muft  be  em- 
ployed. Thefe  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending  a 
piece  of  pretty  ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It  muft 
be  introduced  in  the  flat  way,  and  for  the  better  con- 
ducting it,  there  fhould  likewife  be  a curve  or  bend- 
ing at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  l'erve  as  a kind  of 
handle  to  it,  which  has  this  further  ufe,  that  it  may 
be  lecured  by  a firing  tied  to  it,  a circumftance  not 
to  be  omitted  in  any  inftrument  employed  on  fuch 
occafions,  to  avoid  luch  ill  accidents  as  have  fome- 
times  enfued  from  thele  inftruments  flipping  out  of 
the  operator’s  hand.  After  the  crotchet  has  patted 
below  the  iubftance  that  obftru&s  the  pattage,  it  is 
drawn  up  again,  and  hooks  up  the  body  along  with 
it.  The  crotchet  is  alfo  very  convenient,  when  a 
Iubftance  lomewhat  flexible,  as  a pin  or  fifti-bone» 
flicks  ^icrofs  the  gullet,  the  hook,  in  luch  cafes,  feiz- 
ing  them  about  their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus 
difengages  them  ; or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fub- 
ftances,  ferves  to  break  them. 

When  the  obftru&ing  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only 
flop  up  a part  of  the  pattage,  and  which  may  either 
eafily  dude  the  hook,  or  flraiten  it  by  their  refiftance, 

a kind 
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a kind  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool,  oi  fiik, 
may  be  ufed.  A piece  of  fine  wireo!  a proper  length 
may  be  bent  into  a circle,  about  the  middle,  of  about, 
an  inch  diameter,  and  the  long  unbent  lides  brought 
parallel,  and  near  each  other  : thefe  are  to  be  held  in 
the  hand,  and  the  circular  part  or  ring  introduced 
into  the  gullet,  in  order  to  be  conducted  about  the 
obflrudling  body,  and  lb  to  extract  it.  More  flexible 
rings  may  be  made  of  wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmali 
pack-thread,  which  may  be  waxed  for  their  greater 
ftrength  and  confidence.  One  ot  thefe  is  to  be  ried 
faft  to  a handle  of  iron  wire,  whale- bone,  or  any  kind 
of  flexible  wood,  and  by  this  means  introduced,  in 
order  to  furround  the  obftrudting  lubftance,  and  to 
draw  it  out.  Several  of  thefe  rings  palled  through 
one  another  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to  lay 
hold  of  the  obftrudting  body,  which  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  Ihould  rnifs  it.  Thefe  rings  have 
one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  lubftance  to 
be  extradted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may  then,  by 
turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  Itrongly  in  the 
ring  thus  twilled,  as  to  be  moved  every  way,  which 
mull  in  many  cafes  be  a confiderable  advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy 
cccafions,  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fwelling 
conflderably  on  being  wet,  is  the  principal  foundation 
of  its  ufefulnefs  here.  If  any  fubftance  is  ftopt  in 
the  gullet,  but  without  filling  up  the  whole  pafiage, 
a bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced  into  that  part 
which  is  unftopt,  and  beyond  the  fubftance.  The 
fponge  foon  dilates,  and  grows  larger  in  this  moilt 
fituation,  and  indeed  the  enlargement  of  it  may  be 
forwarded  by  making  the  patient  fwallow  a tew 
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drops  of  water.  Afterwards  it  is  to  be  drawn  back 
by  the  handle  to  which  it  is  fattened,  and  as  it  is 
now  too  large  to  return  through  the  fmall  cavity  by 
which  it  was  conveyed  in,  it  draws  out  the  obftrudt- 
ing  body  along  with  it. 

The  comprefllbility  of  fponge  is  another  founda- 
tion of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large 
piece  of  fponge  may  be  comprefled  or  fqueezed  into 
a fmall  fize,  by  winding  a firing  of  tape  clofely  about 
it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwound,  and  withdrawn, 
after  the  fponge  has  been  introduced.  A bit  of  fponge 
may  like  wife  be  comprefled  by  a piece  of  whale- bone 
fplit  at  one  end,  but  this  can  hardly  be  introduced 
in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  hurt  the  patient. 

I have  often  known  pins  and  other  fharp  bodies 
which  had  ftuck  in  the  throat,  brought  up  by 
caufing  the  perfon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat 
tied  to  a thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again. 
This  is  fafer  than  fwallowing  fponge,  and  will  often 
anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful,  there 
remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the  patient 
vomit : but  this  can  feared y be  of  any  fervice,  un- 
lefs  when  fuch  obftrufling  bodies  are  fimply  en- 
gaged in,  and  not  hooked  or  ftuck  into  the  Tides  of 
the  gullet,  as  in  this  cafe  vomiting  might  fometimes 
occafion  further  mifehief.  If  the  patient  can  fwal- 
low, vomiting  may  be  excited  by  taking  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder 
made  into  a draught  If  he  is  not  able  to  fwallow, 
an  attempt  may  be  made  to  excite  vomiting,  by 
tickling  his  throat  with  a feather  j and  if  that  Ihould 
not  fucceed,  a clyfter  of  tobacco  may  be  admi- 

niftered. 
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niftered.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  tobacco 
in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water ; this  has  often  been 
found  to  fucceed,  when  other  attempts  to  excite  vo- 

miting  had  fiiiled. 

When  the  obftru#ing  body  is  of  fuch  a nature, 
that  it  may  with  fafety  be  pufhed  downwards,  this 
may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a wax-candle  oiled, 
and  a little  heated,  fo  as  to  make  it  flexible*, 'Or  a 
piece  of  whale-bone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with  a 

iponge  faflened  to  one  end.  . 

Should  it  be  impoffible  to  extra#  even  thofc  bo- 
dies which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  ftomach, 
we  muft  then  prefer  the  lead  of  two  evils,  and  rather 
run  the  hazard  of  pufhing  them  down,  than  fufler 
the  patient  to  perifh  in  a few  minutes ; and  we  ought 
to  fcruple  this  refolution  the  lels,  as  a great  many  in- 
ftances  have  happened,  where  the  fwallowing  or  fuch 
hurtful  and  indigeftible  fubftances  has  been  followed 
by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifefl,  that  all  endeavours  either 
to  extra#  or  pufh  down  the  fubftance,  muft  prove 
inefife#ual,  they  fhould  be  difcontinued  •,  becaufe  the 
inflammation  occafloned  by  perflfting  in  them  might 
be  as  dangerous  as  the  obftru#ion  itfelf.  Some  have 
died  in  confequence  of  the  inflammation,  even  after 
the  body  which  caufed  the  obftru#ion  had  been  en- 
tirely removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  fhould  often  fwallow,  or  if  he  can- 
not, he  fhould  frequently  receive  by  inje#ion,  through 
a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach  down  to  the 
gullet,  fome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm  milk  and  wa- 
ter, barley-water,  or  a deco#ion  of  mallows.  Injec- 
tions 
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lions  of  this  kind  not  only  foften  and  footh  the  irri- 
tated parts,  but,  when  thrown  in  with  force,  are  often 
more  fuccefsful  in  loofening  the  obftruction,  than  all 
attempts  with  inftruments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  the  obltruding  body  in  the  part,  the  patient 
muft  be  treated  as  it  he  had  an  inflammatory  dileale# 
He  ffiould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low  diet,  and  have 
his  whole  neck  furrounded  with  emollient  poultices. 
The  like  treatment  mult  all'o  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any 
realon  to  fufped  an  inflammation  of  the  paflWs, 
though  the  obftru&ing  body  be  removed. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loof- 
ened  the  inhering  body  more  effectually  than  inftru- 
ments.  Thus,  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced 
up  a fubltance  which  ltuck  in  the  gullet;  but  this  is 
(till  more  proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fubltance 
gets  into  the  wind- pipe.  In  this  cafe,  vomiting  and 
Ineezing  are  likewife  to  be  excited.  Pins,  which  ltuck 
in  the  gullet,  have  been  frequently  diicharged  by  riding 
on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 

When  any  indigeftible  fubltance  has  been  forced 
down  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  ffiould  ufc  a very 
mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confilting  chiefly  of  fruits  and 
farinaceous  fubPcances,  as  puddings,  pottage,  and 
foups.  He  fhould  avoid  all  heating  and  irritating 
things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch  like ; and 
his  drink  fliould  be  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or 
whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed, 
that  the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  month, 
he  mult  be  nourifhed  by  clyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and 
the  like. 


When 
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When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  immedi- 
ately fuffocated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paffage 
is  vanifhed,  fothat  death  feems  at  hand,  if  refpiration 
be  not  redored;  the  operation  of  broncbotomy , or 
opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  muft  be  dire&ly  perform- 
ed. As  this  operation  is  neither  difficult  to  an  expert 
lurgeon,  nor  very  painful  to  the  patient,  and  is  often 
the  only  method  which  can  be  taken  to  preferve  life 
in  thefe  emergencies,  we  thought  proper  to  mention 
it,  though  it  ffiould  only  be  attempted  by  perfons 
fkilled  in  furgery. 

OF  DROWNED  PERSONS. 

When  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of 
an  hour  under  water  there  can  be  no  confiderable 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  circumdances 
may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch  an  unfor- 
tunate Situation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term,  we  fhould 
never  too  foon  refign  the  unhappy  objed  to  his  fate, 
but  try  every  method  for  his  relief,  as  there  are  many 
well  attefled  proofs  of  the  recovery  of  perfons  to  life 
and  health  who  had  been  taken  out  of  the  water  ap- 
parently dead,  and  who  remained  a confiderable  time 

without  exhibiting  any  figns  of  life. 

The  firfl  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  taken 
out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  ir,  as  foon  as  poffible, 
to  fome  convenient  place  where  the  necefTary  opera- 
tions for  its  recovery  may  be  performed.  In  doing 
this,  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  bruife  or  injure  the 
body  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural  poflure  with  the 
head  downwards,  or  the  like.  If  an  adult  body,  it 
ought  to  be  laid  on  a bed,  or  on  draw,  with  the 
10  head 
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head  a little  railed,  and  carried  on  a cart  or  on  men’s 
fhoulders,  and  kept  in  as  natural  and  eafy  a pofuion 
as  pofftble.  A fmall  body  may  be  carried  in  the 
arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently  drown- 
ed, the  principal  intention  to  be  purfued  is,  to  reftore 
the  natural  warmth , upon  which  all  the  vital  functions 
depend ; and  to  excite  thefe  fundions  by  the  applica- 
tion of  ftimulants,  not  only  to  the  ikin,  but  likewife 
to  the  lungs,  inteftines, 

T hough  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the 
perfon’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effectual  obftacle 
to  his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  (tripping  him 
of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  muft  be  (trongly  rubbed 
for  a confiderable  time  with  coarle  linen  cloths,  as 
warm  as  they  can  be  made ; and,  as  loon  as  a well- 
heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may  be  laid  in  it, 
and  the  rubbing  fhould  be  continued.  Warm  cloths 
ought  likewife  to  be  frequently  applied  to  the  fto- 
fnach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or  bottles  of  wa”m 
water,  to  the  foies  of  his  feet,  and  to  the  palms  of 
his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  (hould  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe ; and  the  fpine  of  the  back  and  pit 
of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm  brandy 
or  fpirit  of  wine.  The  temples  ought  always  to  be 
chafed  with  volatile  fpirits ; and  ftimulating  powders, 
as  that  ot  tobacco  or  marjoram,  may  be  blown  up  the 
noftrils. 

To  renew  the  breathing,  a ftrong  perfon  may  blow 
his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with  all  the 
force  he  can,  holding  his  noftrils  at  the  fame  time* 
When  it  can  be  perceived  by  the  rifing  of  the  cheft 
Ji  or  „ 
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cr  belly  that  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  per fon 
ought  to  defift  from  blowing,  and  fiiould  prels  the 
bread  and  belly  fo  as  toe^pel  the  air  again ; and  this 
operation  may  be  repeated  for  fome  time,  alternately 
inflating  and  depreffing  the  lungs  fo  as  to  imitate 
natural  refbi ration. 

i 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner,  it 
may  be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of  the 
nofirils,  and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other  clofe* 
Dr.  Monro  for  this  purpofe  recommends  a wooden 
pipe  fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noflril,  and  at  the 
other  for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon’s  mouth,  or 
for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bellows,  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  ne.ceflary. 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  cheft  by  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  make  an  open- 
ing into  the  wind-pipe  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  need- 
kfs,  however,  to  lpend  time  in  deferibing  this  ope- 
ration, as  it  fhould  not  be  attempted  unlefs  by  per- 
Tons  fkilled  in  furgery. 

To  Simulate  the  inteftines,  the  fume  of  tobacco 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  clyfter.  There  are 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  pur- 
pofe, which  may  be  ufed  when  at  hand  ; bur  where 
thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done 
by  a common  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe 
mud  be  filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and,  after 
the  fmall  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the  funda- 
ment, the  fmoke  may  be  forced  up  by  blowing 
through  a piece  of  paper  full  of  holes  wrapped  round 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing  through  an 
empty  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which  is  applied  clofe  to 
that  of  the  other.  This  may  alio  be  done  in  the  fol* 

X x 
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lowing  manner : A common  cly fter-pipe  with  a bag 
mounted  upon  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  funda- 
ment, and  the  mouth  of  the  bag  may  be  applied 
round  the  fmall  end  of  a tobacco-pipe,  in  the  bowl 
of  which  tobacco  is  to  be  kindled,  and  the  fmoke 
blown  up  as  dire&ed  above.  Should  it  be  found  im- 
pradlicable  to  throw  up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  cly f- 
ters  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fait 
and  fome  wine  or  fpirits,  may  be  frequently  admi- 
niftered.  This  may  be  done  by  a common  cly  Her 
bag  and  pipe ; but,  as  it  ought  to  be  thrown  well 
up,  a pretty  large  lyringe  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  at- 
tendants  ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into 
which  the  perfon  fhould  be  put,  if  the  above  endea- 
vours prove  ineffe&ual.  Where  there  are  no  con- 
veniencies  for  ufing  the  warm  bath,  the  body  may 
be  covered  with  warm  fait,  land,  afhes,  grains,  or 
fuch  like.  TifTot  mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl  who 
was  reflored  to  life,  after  (lie  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  water,  fwelled,  bloated,  and  to  all  appearance 
dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot  afhes,  co- 
vering her  with  others  equally  hot,  putting  a bonnet 
round  her  head,  and  a flocking  round  her  neck 
fluffed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping  coverings  over 
all.  After  fhe  had  remained  half  an  hour  in  this 
fituation,  her  pulfe  returned,  fhe  recovered  ipeech, 
and  cried  out,  I freeze,  1 freeze ; a little  cherry- 
brandy  was  given  her,  and  fhe  remained  buried  as  it 
were  under  the  allies  for  eight  hours  ; afterwards  Hie 
was  taken  out,  without  any  other  complaint  except 

that  of  laflitude  or  wearinefs,  which  went  off  in  a 

few 
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few  days.  The  doctor  mentions  likewife  an  in- 
ftance  of  a man  who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  he 
had  remained  fix  hours  under  water,  by  the  heat  of 
a dunghill. 

Till  the  patient  fhews  fome  figns  of  life,  and  is 
able  to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ufelefs  and  even  dan- 
gerous to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  Plis  lips, 
however,  and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a 
feather  dipt  in  warm  brandy  or  other  ftrong  fpirits  ; 
and,  as  foon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  fwal- 
lowing,  a little  warm  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial, 
ought  every  now  and  then  to  be  administered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a 
little  re-animated ; but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke 
without  the  fickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  fafe ; 
this  may  generally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat  and 
fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  or  fome  other  loft  fub- 
ftance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  TilTot  in  this 
cafe  recommends  the  oxyrnel  of  fquills,  a table-fpoon- 
ful  of  which,  diluted  with  water,  may  be  given  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  patient  has  taken  five  or 
fix  dofes.  Where  that  medicine  is  not  at  hand,  a 
ftrong  infufion  of  fage,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus 
benedidlus , fweetened  with  honey,  or  fome  warm  wa- 
ter, with  the  addition  of  a little  fait,  may,  he  fays, 
fupply  its  place.  The  Doffor  does  not  intend  that 
any  of  thefe  things  fhould  be  given  in  fuch  quantity 
as  to  occafion  vomiting-.  He  thinks  emetics  in  this 
fituation  are  not  expedient. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  difcontinue  our  afTiftance 
as  foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens  of  life, 
fince  they  fometimes  expire  after  thefe  firfl  appear- 
ances of  recovering.  The  warm  and  flimulating  ap- 

X x 2 plications 
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plications  are  (till  to  be  continued,  and  fmall  quantb 
ties  of  fome  cordial  liquor  ought  frequently  to  be 
adminiftered.  Laffly,.  though  the  perfon  fhould  be 
manifeftly  re-animated,  there  fometimes  remain  an 
oppreflion,  a cough,  and  feverifhnefs,  which  effec- 
tually conftitute  a difeafe.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  the  arm,  and  to  caufe 
him  to  drink  plentifully  of  barley-water,  elder-ffower- 
tea,  or  any  other  foft  pebtoral  infufions. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  appearances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow, 
fuffocation,  or  the  like,  muff  be  treated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who  have  been  for  lome 
time  under  water.  I once  attended  a patient  who 
was  lo  ffunned  by  a fall  from  a borfe,  that  for  above 
fix  hours  he  lcarcely  exhibited  any  figns  of  life ; 
yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper  methods 
taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recovered,  and 
in  a few  days  was  perfectly  well.  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Phyfical  and  Literary  Efiays,  of  a man  who 
was  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a blow  on  the  brcaff, 
but  recovered  upon  being  immerfed  for  fome  time 
in  warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other  inftances,  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  which  might  be  adduced,  amount  to 
a full  proof  of  this  fadt,  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy 
perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other 
accidents,  might  be  faved  by  the  ufe  of  proper  means 
duly  perfified  in , 
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Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
deftrudtive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen 
from  its  vivifying  principle  being  deftroyed,  or  from 
fubtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 
Thus  air  that  has  paflfed  through  burning  fuel  is 
neither  capable  of  fupporting  fire  nor  the  life  of 
animals.  Hence  the  danger  of  fleeping  in  clofe 
chambers  with  charcoal  fires.  Some  indeed  fuppofe 
the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphureous  oil 
contained  in  the  charcoal,  which  is  fet  at  liberty  and 
diffufed  all  over  the  chamber ; while  others  imagine 
it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room  being  charged  with 
phlogifton.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a fituation  care- 
fully to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to  fieep 
in  a fmall  apartment  with  a fire  of  any  kind.  I lately 
faw  four  perfons  who  had  been  fuffocated  by  Beep- 
ing in  an  apartment  where  a fmall  fire  of  coal  had 
been  left  burning. 

us 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder,  beer, 
or  other  liquors,  in  the  Hate  of  fermentation,  con- 
tains fomething  poifonous,  which  kills  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence  there  is  al- 
ways danger  in  going  into  cellars  where  a large  quan- 
tity of  thele  liquors  is  in  a ftate  of  fermentation, 
efpecially  if  they  have  been  clofe  ffiut  up  for  fome 
time.  There  have  been  many  inftances  of  perfons 
ftruck  dead  on  entering  fuch  places,  and  of  others 
who  have  with  difficulty  efcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very 
long  fhut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are 
* X x 3 cleaned. 
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cleaned,  which  have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral 
years,  the  vapours  arifing  from  them  produce  the 
lame  effects  as  thofe  mentioned  above.  For  this 
realon,  no  perfon  ought  to  venture  into  a well,  pit, 
cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been  long 
fhut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  diffidently  purified,  by 
burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  ealy  to  know,  as  has 
been  obferved  in  a former  part  of  this  work,  when 
the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwholefome,  by  letting 
down  a lighted  candle,  throwing  in  burning  fuel,  or 
the  like.  If  thele  continue  to  burn,  people  may 
fafely  venture  in  i but  where  they  are  fuddenly  ex- 
tinguifhed,  no  one  ought  to  enter  till  the  air  has  been 
flrll  purified  by  fire. 

The  offenfive  dink  of  lamps  and  of  candles, 
efpecially  when  their  flames  are  extinguifhed,  operate 
like  other  vapours,  though  with  Ids  violence,  and 
lefs  fuddenly.  There  have,  however,  been  inffances 
of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  of  lamps  which  had 
been  extinguifhed  in  a dole  chamber,  and  perfons 
of  weak  delicate  breads  generally  find  themfelves 
quickly  oppreffed  in  apartments  illuminated  with 
many  candles. 

Such  as  arc  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thefe  fixa- 
tions, and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  generally 
relieved  as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air,  or,  if 
they  have  any  remaining  uneafinefs,  a little  water  and 
vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot,  affords  them  relief. 
But  when  they  are  lo  far  poifoned,  as  to  have  loft 
their  feeling  and  underftanding,  the  following  means 
mud  be  tiled  for  their  recovery  : 

The  patient  fhould  be  expofed  to  a very  pure, 
frefh,  and  open  air  j and  volatile  laics,  or  other  di- 

mulating 
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mulating  fubftances,  held  to  his  nole.  He  fhotild 
next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or  if  that  does  not  fucceed, 
in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into  warm 
water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  loon  as  he  can  fwallow, 
fome  lemonade,  or  water  and  vinegar,  with  tne  au- 
dition of  a little  nitre,  may  be  given  him. 

Nor.  are  {harp  clyfters  by  any  means  to  be  neglect- 
ed *,  thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the  common 
clyfter,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tin&ure  of  fenna,  of 
each  two  ounces ; or,  in  their  dead,  half  an  ounce 
of  Venice  turpentine  diffolved  in  the  yolk  or  an 
ecro-.  Should  thefe  things  not  be  at  hand,  two  or 
three  large  fpoonfuls  of  common  fait  may  be  put 
into  the  clyfter.  The  fame  means,  if  neceftary, 
which  were  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  this 
chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reftore  the  circulation, 

warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  Tossach,  furgeo'n  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe 
of  a man  fuffocated  by  the  fteam  of  burning  coal, 
whom  he  recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the 
patient’s  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and  caufing 
him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  toiled  about.  And  Dr. 
Frewen,  of  Suftex,  mentions  the  cafe  of  a young  man 
who  was  ftupifted  by  the  fmoke  of  fea-coal,  but  was 
recovered  by  being  plunged  into  cold  water,  and 
afterwards  laid  in  a warm  bed. 

The  praClice  of  plunging  perfons  fuffocated  by 
noxious  vapours  in  cold  water,  would  feem  to  be 
fupported  by  the  common  experiment  of  fuffocating 
dogs  in  the  grotto  del  cani , and  afterwards  recovering 
them,  by  throwing  them  into  the  neighbouring 
lake. 
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EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon 
expoied  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in 
conference  of  its  flopping  the  circulation  in  the 
extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of 
blood  towards  the  brain  j fo  that  the  patient  dies  of 
a kind  of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  fleepinefs. 
The  traveller,  in  this  fituation,  who  finds  himfelf  be- 
gin to  grow  drowfy,  fhould  redouble  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  danger  he  is 
expoitd  to.  1 his  deep,  which  he  might  confider 
as  fome  alleviation  of  his  fufferings,  would,  if  in- 
dulged, prove  his  laft. 

Such  violent  effedls  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
common  in  tins  country ; it  frequently  happens, 
however,  ti<at  tne  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  lo 
benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a morti- 
fication, if  proper  means  are  not  uled  to  prevent  it. 
The  chief  danger  in  this  fituation  arifes  from  the 
fudden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  common, 
when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold,  to 
hold  them  to  the  fire;  yet  reafon  and  obfervation 
fhew,  that  this  is  a mod  dangerous  and  imprudent 
practice. 

E"5  ery  pealant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or 
roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put 
into  warm  water,  they  will  be  deflroyed,  by  rotten- 
neF,  or  a kind  of  mortification  ; and  that  the  only 
way  to  recover  them,  is  to  immerfe  them  for  fome 
time  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame  obfervation  holds 
with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condition, 

Whe  if 
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When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed 
with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in  cold 
water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover  their 
natural  warmth  and  fenfibility : after  which  the  per~ 
fon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a little 
Warmer,  and  may  drink  lome  cups  of  tea,  or  an 
infufion  of  elder  flowers  fvveetened  with  honey. 
Every  perfon  mud  have  obferved,  when  his  hands 
were  even  but  (lightly  affe&ed  with  cold,  that  the 
bed  way  to  warm  them  was  by  wafhing  them  in  cold 
water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them  well  for  fome 
time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the 
cold,  that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold  wa- 
ter ; or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
to  immerfe  him  in  a bath  of  the  very  colded  water. 
There  is  the  greated  encouragement  to  per  fid  in  the 
life  of  thefe  means-,  as  we  are  allured  that  perlons  who 
had  remained  in  the  fnow,  or  had  been  expofed  to  the 
freezing  air  during  five  or  fix  fucceffive  days,  and  who 
had  difcovered  no  marks  of  life  for  fcveral  hours, 
have  neverthelefs  been  revived. 

I have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes,1 
chilblains,  and  ether  inflammations  of  the  extremi- 
ties, which  are  fo  common  among  the  peafants  in  the 
cold  feafon,  were  chiefly  occafioned  by  their  fudden 
tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they  have  been 
expofed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  they  imme- 
diately apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  if 
they  have  occafion,  plunge  them  into  warm  water, 
by  which  means,  if  a mortification  does  not  happen. 
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an  inflammation  feklom  fails  to  enfue.  Mod  of  the 
ill  confequences  from  this  quarter  might  be  eafily 
avoided,  by  only  obferving  the  precautions  mentioned 
above. 

0 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT. 

The  effects  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  com- 
mon in  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much  more 
fudden  than  thole  of  cold.  In  hot  countries  people 
frequently  drop  down  dead  in  the  ftreets,  exhaufted 
with  heat  and  fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if  any  warm 
cordial  can  be  poured  into  the  mouth  it  ought  to  be 
done.  If  this  cannot  be  effected,  they  may  be  thrown 
up  in  form  of  a clyfter.  Volatile  lpirits,  and  other 
things  of  a flimulating  nature,  may  be  applied  to  the 
fkin,  which  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  coarfe  cloths, 
whipped  with  nettles,  or  other  flimulating  things. 
Some  of  the  ancient  phyficians  are  faid  to  have  re- 
flored  to  life  perfons  apparently  dead,  by  beating,  them 
with  rods. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE  > 
ASSISTANCE. 

% 

STRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound  with 
blood,  are  often  feized  with  fudden  fainting  fits, 
after  violent  exercife,  drinking  freely  of  warm  or 

flrong 
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ftrong  liquors,  expoiure  to  great  heat,  intenfe  appiica- 
tion  to  ftudy,  or  the  like. 

In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fmell 
to  fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrilts 
ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water ; and 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can  fwallow,  be 
poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obdinate,  or  degenerates 
into  a fyncope , that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
underdanding,  the  patient  muft  be  bled.  After  the 
bleeding,  a clyder  will  be  proper,  and  then  he 
fhould  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him 
every  half  hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infufion  of  any 
mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a little  fugar 
and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arile  from  this  caufe, 
occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  fhould,  in 
order  to  efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light  diet, 
confiding  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other  vege- 
tables. His  drink  ought  to  be  water,  or  fmall  beer, 
and  he  fhould  fleep  but  moderately,  and  take  much 
exercife. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a 
defeft,  than  an  excels  of  blood.  Hence  they  are  very 
ready  to  happen  after  great  evacuations  of  any  kind, 
obdinate  watching,  want  of  appetite,  or  fuch  like. 
In  thefe  an  almoft  diredtly  oppofite  courfe  to  that 
mentioned  above  mud  be  purfued. 

The  patient  fhould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head 
low,  and  being  covered,  fhould  have  his  legs,  thighs, 

. arms, 
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arms,  and  his  whole  body  rubbed  ftrongly  with  hoc 
flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  falts,  or  ftrcng 
fmelling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rofemary,  may  be 
held  to  his  nofe,  His  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a 
little  rum  or  brandy ; and,  if  he  can  fwallow,  fome 
hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and  cinnamon,  which 
is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be  poured  into  his 
mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt  in  hot  wine  or 
brandy  mult  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  his  ftomach, 
and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water, 
laid  to  the  feet. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he  fhould 
take  fome  ftrong  loup  or  broth,  or  a little  bread  or 
bifeuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To  prevent  the 
return  of  the  fits,  he  ought  to  take  often,  but  in 
fmall  quantities,  fome  light  yet  ftrengthening  nouriflv 
ment,  as  panado  made  with  foup  inftead  of  water, 
new  laid  eggs  lightly  poached,  chocolate,  light  road 
meats,  jellies,  and  fuch  like. 

Those  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effedt  of 
bleeding,  or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges, 
belong  to  this  clals.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial 
bleeding  are  leldom  dangerous,  generally  terminat- 
ing as  loon  as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed ; in- 
deed perfons  lubjedi  to  this  kind  fhould  always  be 
bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the  faints 
ing,  however,  continue  longer  than  ulual,  volatile 
fpirits  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  and  rubbed  on  the 
temples,  &c„ 

When  fainting  is  the  efiedt  of  too  firong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  mud  be  treated  in  alf 
refpedts  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fhould  be 

made 
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made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  water,  and 
oil,  barley-water,  or  luch  like  j emollient  clyfters 
will  likewife  be  proper,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength 
fhould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giving  him  gener- 
ous cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Paintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeflion. 
This  may  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  thefe  is  the  caufe, 
the  cure  will  be  belt  performed  by  vomiting,  which 
may  be  promoted  by  caufing  the  patient  to  drink  a 
weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  carduus  benediftus % 
or  the  like.  When  the  diforder  proceeds  from  the 
nature  of  the  food,  the  patient,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
weaknefs,  mull  be  revived  by  flrong  fmells,  &c. 
after  which  he  fhould  be  made  to  fwallow  a large 
quantity  of  light  warm  fluid,  which  may  ferve 
to  drown,  as  it  were,  the  offending  matter,  to 
foften  its  acrimony,  and  either  to  effed  a difcharee 
of  it  by  vomiting,  or  force  it  down  into  the  in- 
teftines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occaflon 
fwoonings,  eipecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves. 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  fhould  be  carried 
into  the  open  air,  have  ftimulating  things  held  to  his 
nofe,  and  thofe  fubflances  which  are  difagreeable  to 
him  ought  immediately  to  be  removed.  But  we 
have  already  taken  notice  of  fwoonings  which  arife 
from  nervous  diforders,  and  (hall  therefore  fay  no 
more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of 
difeafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difcafcs,  they 
generally  denote  an  oppreflion  at  flomach,  or  a mafs 
corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe  after  evacua- 
tions 
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tions  either  by  vomit  or  ftool.  When  they  occur  at 
the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they  indicate 
great  danger.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes,  vinegar  ufed 
both  externally  and  internally  is  the  belt  remedy  dur- 
ing the  paroxyfm,  and  plenty  of  lemon-juice  and 
water  after  it.  Swoonings  which  happen  in  difeafes 
accompanied  with  great  evacuations,  muft  be  treated 
like  thofe  which  are  owing  to  weaknefs,  and  the  eva- 
cuations ought  to  be  refrained.  When  they  happen 
towards  the  end  of  a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting 
fever,  or  at  that  of  each  exacerbation  of  a continual 
fever,  the  patient  muft  be  fupported  by  fmall  draughts 
of  wine  and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfteric  women  are  very  liable  to 
fwooning  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery.  Thefe  might 
be  often  prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and  the 
admiflion  of  frefh  air.  When  they  are  occafioned  by 
exceftive  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  re- 
frained. They  are  generally  the  effedt  of  mere  weak- 
nefs or  exhauftion.  Dr.  Engleman  relates  the  cafe 
of  a woman  u in  childbed,  who,  after  being  hap- 
“ pily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted,  and  lay  upwards 
“ of  a quarter  of  an  hour  apparently  dead.  A phy- 
<c  fician  was  fent  for  •,  her  own  maid,  in  the  mean 
<c  while,  being  out  of  patience  at  his  delay,  at- 
<4  tempted  to  aflift  her  herfelf,  and  extending  herfelf 

upon  her  miftrefs,  applied  her  mouth  to  her’s, 
“ blew  in  as  much  breath  as  fhe  poflibly  could,  and 
« in  a very  fhort  time  the  exhaufted  woman  awaked 
« as  out  of  a profound  fleep ; when  proper  things 
« being  given  her,  fne  foon  recovered. 

“ The  maid  being  afked  how  fne  came  to  think 
“ of  this  expedient,  faid  fne  had  feen  it  prailifed  at 

44  Akenbnrgh, 
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“ Altenburgh,  by  midwives,  upon  children  with 
the  happieft  effect.” 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  midwives 
may  be  induced  to  follow  fo  laudable  an  example. 
Many  children  are  born  without  any  figns  of  life, 
and  others  expire  loon  after  jthe  birth,  who  might, 
without  all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  reftored  to 
life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frefli 
air  is  always  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  patient. 
By  not  attending  to  this  circumftance,  people  often 
kill  their  friends  while  they  are  endeavouring  to  fave 
them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient’s  fituation,  they  call 
in  a crowd  of  people  to  his  affiftance,  or  perhaps  to 
witnefs  his  exit,  whofc  breathing  exhaufts  the  air,  and 
increales  the  danger.  There  is  not  the  lead  doubt 
but  this  pradtice,  which  is  very  common  among  the 
lower  fort  of  people,  often  proves  fatal,  efpecially  to 
the  delicate,  and  l'uch  perfons  as  fall  into  fainting  fits 
from  mere  exhauftion,  or  the  violence  of  fome  dif- 
eafe.  No  more  perfons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted 
into  the  room  where  a patient  lies  in  a fwoon  than  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  his  affiftance,  and  the  win- 
dows • of  the  apartment  fhould  always  be  opened,  at 
leaft  as  far  as  to  admit  a ftream  of  frefh  air. 

Persons  fubject  to  frequent  fwoonings,  or  fainting 
fits,  lhould  negledt  no  means  to  remove  the  caufe  of 
them,  as  their  confequences  are  always  injurious  to 
the  conftitution.  Every  fainting  fit  leaves  the  perfon. 
in  dejetffion  and  weaknefs  ♦,  the  fecretions  are  thereby 
fulpended,  the  humours  difpofed  to  ftagnation,  coa- 
gulations and  obftruffions  are  formed,  and,  if  the 
motion  of  the  blood  be  totally  intercepted,  or  very 
15  confiderably 
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considerably  checked,  polypufes  are  fometimes  formed 
in  the  heart  or  larger  vefiels.  The  only  kind  of 
fwoonings  not  to  be  dreaded  are  thofe  which  fome- 
times mark  the  crifis  in  fevers  ; yet  even  thefe  ought, 
as  foon  as  pofiible,  to  be  removed. 

OF  INTOXICATION. 

The  effects  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No 
kind  of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over- 
dofe  of  ardent  fpirits.  Sometimes  by  deftroying  the 
nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once  but 
in  general  their  effe&s  are  more  flow,  and  in  many 
refpeJts  fimilar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other  kinds  of 
intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken  to 
excefs,  as  well  as  ardent  fpirits ; but  they  may 
generally  be  difcharged  by  vomiting,  which  ought 
always  to  be  excited  when  the  ftomach  is  overcharged 
with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxi- 
cated, lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  condudl 
themfelves,  than  from  the  deftrudtive  quality  of  the 
liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and 
lie  in  fome  awkward  poflure,  which  obftrufts  the 
circulation  or  breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this 
fituation  till  they  die.  No  drunk  perfon  fhould  be 
left  by  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have  been  loofened, 
and  his  body  laid  in  fuch  a pofture  as  is  nioft  favour- 
able for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  difeharging  the 
contents  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  The  bed:  pofture  for 
difeharging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  is  to  lay  the 
perfon  upon  his  belly  ; when  afleep  he  may  be  laid 
on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a little  railed,  and  particu- 
1 1 lar 
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iar  care  mu  ft  be  taken  that  his  neck  be  no  way  bent* 
twitted,  or  have  any  thing  too  tight  about  it. 

The  exceftive  degree  of  thirft  eccafloned  by  drink- 
ing ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench 
it  by  taking  what  is  hurtful.  I have  known  fatal 
coniequences  even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk  after 
a debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch  ; thefe  acid  liquors, 
together  with  the  heat  of  the  ftomach,  having  coagu- 
lated the  milk  in  fuch  a manner  that  it  could  never  be 
digefted.  The  fafeft  drink  after  a debauch  is  water 
with  a toaft,  tea,  infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley- 
water,  and  fuch  like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit, 
he  may  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camomile  flowers* 
or  lukewarm  water  and  oil;  but  in  this  condition 
vomiting  may  generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling 
the  throat  with  the  Anger  or  a feather. 

Instead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different 
fymptoms  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger,  and 
propofing  a general  plan  of  treatment  for  perfons  in 
this  fltuation,  i fhall  briefly  relate  the  hiftory  of  a 
cafe  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  obfervation, 
wherein  moft  of  thofe  fymptoms  ufually  reckoned 
dangerous  concurred,  and  where  the  treatment  was 
fuccefsful. 

A young  man,  aoout  fifteen  years  of  age,  had, 
for  a hire,  drank  ten  glaffes  of  ftrong  brandy.  He 
foon  after  fell  faft  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fltu- 
ation for  near  twelve  hours,  till  at  length  his  uneafy 
manner  of  breathing,  the  coldnefs*of  the  extremities^ 
and  other  threatening  fymptoms,  alarmed  his  friends, 
and  made  them  fend  for  me.  I found  him  ftill  fleep- 
bio  countenance  ghaftly,  and  his  Ikin  covered 
•,  ith  a cold  clammy  fweat.  Almoit  the  only  flgns  of 

^ y life 
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life  remaining,  were,  a deep  laborious  breathing,  and 
a convuifive  motion  or  agitation  of  his  bowels. 

I tried  to  rouie  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, 
(halving,  applying  volatile  lpirits,  and  other  ftimu* 
latino;  things  to  his  nole,  &c.  A few  ounces  ot 
blood  were  likewife  let  trom  his  arm,  and  a mixture 
of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his  mouth  •,  but, 
as  he  could  not  fwallow,  very  little  of  this  got  into 
the  ftomach.  None  of  thefe  things  having  the  lead 
effect,  and  the  danger  Teeming  to  increafe,  I ordered 
his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  a lharp  clyt- 
ter  to  be  immediately  adminiftered.  1 his  gave  him 
a (tool,  and  was  the  firft  thing  that  relieved  him.  It 
was  afterwards  repeated  with  the  lame  happy  effect, 
and  feemed  to  be  the  chief  caui'e  ol  his  recovery. 
He  then  began  to  fhew  fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink 
when  it  was  offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his 
lenfes.  He  continued,  however,  for  feveral  days 
weak  and  feverifli,  and  complained  much  of  a iore- 
ncfs  in  his  bowels,  which  gradually  went  off,  by 
means  of  a (lender  diet,  and  cool  mucilaginous  li- 
quors. - 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  iut- 
fered  to  die,  without  any  alfiltance  being  called,  had 
not  a neighbour,  a few  days  before,  who  had  been 
advifed  to  drink  a bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him  oUn 
ague,  expired  under  very  fimilar  circumftances. 

OF  SUFFOCATION  AND  STRANGLING. 

These  may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infarclicn 

of  the  lungs,  produced  by  vifcid  clammy  humours, 

c-  a fpafmodic  affeftion  of  the  nerves  of  that  organ. 
r Perlons 
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Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and  abound  in  rich  blood 
are  very  liable  to  fuffocating  fits  from  the  former  of 
thefe  caufes.  Such  ought,  as  foon  as  they  are  attack- 
ed, to  be  bled,  to  receive  an  emollient  clyftcr,  and  to 
take  frequently  a cup  of  diluting  liquor  with  a little 
nitre  in  it.  They  (hould  likewile  receive  the  fleams 
of  hot  vinegar  into  their  lungs  by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  aflhmatic  perfons  are  mod  fubjebt  to 
fpalmodic  affedions  of  the  lungs.  I11  this  cafe  the  pa- 
tient’s legs  fhould  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  the 
fleams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above.  Warm  diluting 
liquors  fhould  likevvife  be  drank;  to  a cup  of  which 
a tea-fpooniul  of  the  Paregoric  elixir  may  occafionally 
be  added.  Burnt  paper,  feathers,  or  leather,  may  be 
held  to  the  patient’s  nofe,  and  frefh  air  fhould  be 
freely  admitted  to  him. 

* 

Infants  are  often  fuffocated  bv  the  catelefnefs  or 
inattention  of  their  nuries  **  An  infant  when  in  bed 
fhould  always  be  laid  l'o,  that  it  cannot  tumble  down 
with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes ; and  when  in  a 
cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be  covered.  A fmall 
degree  of  attention  to  thefe  two  fimple  rules  would 
fave  the  lives  of  many  infants,  and  prevent  others 
from  being  rendered  weak  and  fickly  all  their  days 
by  the  injuries  done  to  their  lungs. 

Instead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery 
of  infants  who  are  fufiocated,  or  over-laid,  as  it  is 

* Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  effe&s  of  carelefnefs.  I 
have  known  an  infant  over-laid  by  its  mother  being  feized  in 
the  night  with  an  hyfteric  fit.  1 his  ought  to  ferve  as  a caution 
againft  employing  hylleric  women  as  nurfes  ;-  and  fhould  likevvife 
teach  fuch  women  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  with 
themfelves,  but  in  a fmall  adjacent  one. 

^ y 2 termed 
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termed  by  their  nurfes,  I fhall  give  the  hiftory  of  a 
cale  related  by  Monfieur  Janin , of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended  with  fuo 
cels,  and  contains  almoft  every  thing  that  can  be  done 
on  fuch  occafions. 

A nurse  having  had  the  misfortune  to  over-lay  a 
child,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  without 
any  figns  of  life;  no  pulfation  in  the  arteries,  no 
refpiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull,  and 
tarnilhed,  the  nofe  full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth  gaping* 
in  fhort  it  was  almolt  cold.  Whilft  fome  linen  cloths 
and  a parcel  of  afbes  were  warming,  he  had  the  boy 
unfwathed,  anddaid  him  in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the 
right  fide.  He  then  was  rubbed  all  over  with  fine 
linen,  for  fear  of  fretting  his  tender  and  delicate  fkin. 
As  foon  as  the  afhes  had  received  their  due  degree  of 
heat,  Mr.  Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except  the  face, 
placed  him  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which  he 
had  been  at  firft  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a blanket. 
He  had  a bottle  of  tan  de  luce  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  prefented  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time  *,  and  be- 
tween whiles  l'ome  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up 
his  noflrils ; to  theie  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his 
mouth,  and  lqueezing  tight  his  note.  Animal  heat 
began  thus  to  be  excited  gradually ; the  pulfations 
of  the  temporal  artery  were  loon  felt,  the  breathing 
became  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  doled 
and  opened  alternately.  At  length  the  child  retched 
fome  cries  exprefiive  of  his  want  of  the  bread,  which 
bei-ng  applied  to  his  mouth,  he  catched  at  it  with 
avidity,  and  lucked  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 
him.  Though  the  pulfations  of  the  arteries  were  by 
this  time  very  well  re-eftablilhcd,  and  it  was  hot  wea- 
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ther,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it  advifeable  to  leave  his 
little  patient  three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer  under 
the  afhes.  He  was  afterwards  taken  out,  cleaned, 
and  drefied  as  ufuaT,  to  which  a gentle  fleep  lucceed* 
ed,  and  he  continued  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Janint  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a 
young  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through  defpair, 
to  whom  he  adminiftered  help  as  effectually  as  in  the 
preceding  cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  Do&ors  Commons,  Lon- 
don, relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  reftored  to 
life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging,  and  continued 
in  good  health  for  many  years  after. 

The  principal  means  u fed  to  reftore  this  man  to 
life  were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  exter- 
nal jugular ; rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and  neck, 
with  a quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil ; adminifter- 
ing  the  tobacco  clyfler  by  means  of  lighted  pipes, 
and  ftrong  frictions  of  the  legs  and  arms.  This  courfe 
had  been  continued  for  about  four  hours,  when  an 
incifion  w?as  made  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  air  blown 
ftrongly  through  a canula  into  the  lungs.  About  twenty 
minutes  after  this,  the  blood  at  the  artery  began  to 
run  down  the  face,  and  a flow  pulfe  was  juft  percep- 
tible at  the  wrift.  The  frictions  were  continued  for 
fome  time  longer : his  pulfe  became  more  frequent, 
and  his  mouth  and  nofe  being  irritated  with  lpirit  of 
lal  ammoniac,  he  opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cordials 
were  then  adminiftered  to  him,  and  in  two  days  he 
was  lo  well  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 

Ihese  cafes  are  fufficient  to  fhew  what  may  be 
done  for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who 
ftrangle  themfelves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 
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OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVUL- 
SION FITS. 

Convulsion  fits  often  conditute  the  lad  fcene  of 
acute  or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
there  can  remain  but  fmall  hopes  of  the  patient’s 
recovery  after  expiring  in  a fit.  But  when  a perfon, 
who  appears  to  be  in  perfedt  health,  is  fuddenly 
feized  with  a convulfion  fit,  and  feems  to  expire, 
fome  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to  reflore 
him  to  life.  Infants  are  mold  liable  to  convulfions, 
and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly  by  one  or 
more  fits  about  the  time  ot  teething.  There  are 
many  well-authenticated  accounts  of  infants  having 
been  redored  to  life,  after  they  had  to  all  appearance 
expired  in  convulfions  •,  but  we  fhall  only  relate  the 
following  indance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  practicability  of  recovering  per  Jons  vifi- 
bly  dead ; 

In  the  parifli  of  St.  Clemens,  at  Colcbejler,  a child  of 
fix  months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap,  having 
had  the  bread,  was  feized  with  a ftrong  convulfion 
fit,  which  laded  fo  long,  and  ended  with  fo  total  a 
privation  of  motion  in  the  body,  lungs,  and  pulie, 
that  it  was  deemed  abfolutely  dead.  It  was  accord- 
ingly dripped,  laid  out,  the  palfing-bell  ordered  to 
be  tolled,  and  a coffin  to  be  made  ; but  a neigh- 
bouring gentlewoman  who  ufed  to  admire  the  child, 
hearing  of  its  fudden  death,  hadened  to  the  houfe, 
and  upon  examining  the  child  found  it  not  cold,  its 
joints  limber,  and  fancied  that  a glafs  die  held  to  its 
mouth  and  nole  was  a little  damped  with  the  breath ; 
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upon  which  flic  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  iat  down 
before  the  fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle 
agitation.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  ihe  relt  the  neart 
begin  to  beat  faintly  fiie  then  put  a little  of  the 
mother's  milk  i'nto  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its 
palms  and  foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and 
the  milk  was  {wallowed  ; and  in  another  quarter  oi 
an  hour  fhe  had  the  fatisfaCfion  of  reftoring  to  its 
difconfolate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager 
to  lay  hold  of  the  bread,  and  able  to  fuck  again. 
The  child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up, 
and  at  prefent  alive. 

These  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power  of 
every  perfon,  were  diffident  to  redore  to  life  an  in- 
fant to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, but  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endeavours, 
would  have  remained  fo.  There  are,  however,  many 
other  things  which  might  be  done,  in  cafe  the  above 
fhould  not  fucceed  •,  as  rubbing  the  body  with  ftrong 
fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm  adies  or  fait,  blowing 
air  into  the  lungs,  throwing  up  warm  flimulating 
clyders,  or  the  lmoke  of  tobacco,  into  the  inteftines, 
and  fuch  like, 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  foon 
after  the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for 
their  recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circum- 
fiances  fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

These  directions  may  likewife  be  extended  to 
adults,  attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and 
other  circumftances  of  the  patient, 

'.Fhe  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations  afford  fuf, 
fjcient  proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the  en- 

Y y 4.  deaveurs 
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deavours  of  perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine,  in 
a (Tilting  thole  who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by 
any  accident  or  dileafe.  Many  facts  of  a fimilar  na- 
ture might  be  adduced,  were  it  necefiary;  but  thefe, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  fufficient  to  call  up  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  humane  and  bene- 
volent to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  the  pre- 
fer vation  of  their  fellow- men. 

/ 

The  fociety  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons , in- 
fbituted  at  Amlterdam  in  the  year  1 767,  had  the  fa- 
tisfadtion  to  find  that  not  fewer  than  150  perfons,  in 
the  fpace  of  four  years,  had  been  faved  by  the  means 
pointed  out  by  them,  many  of  whom  owed  their 
prefervation  to  peafants  and  people  of  no  medi- 
.cal  knowledge.  But  the  means  uled  with  ib  much 
efficacy  in  • recovering  drowned  perfons  are,  with 
equal  luccefs,  applicable  to  a number  of  cafes  where 
the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only*  fill- 
pended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all  their 
fu nations,  on  being  put  into  motion  again.  It  is 
(hocking  to  refledf,  that  for  w^nt  of  this  confideration 
many  perfons  have  been  committed  to  the  grave,  in 
whom  the  principles  of  life  might  * have  been  re- 
vived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  moll 
likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  all  thole 
called  ludden  deaths  from  an  invifible  caule,  as 
apoplexies,  hyfterics,  faintings,  and  many  other  dis- 
orders wherein  perfons  in  a moment  fink  down  and 
expire.  The  various  cafualties  in  which  they  may 
be  tried  are,  fuffocations,  from  the  fulphureous  damps 
of  mines,  coal-pits,  Uc.  ^ the  unwholefome  air  of 
Jong  unopened  wells  or  caverns  5 the  noxious  vapours 

fifing 
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arifmg  from  fermenting  liquors  *,  the  (learns  of  burn- 
ing charcoal*,  fulphureous  mineral  acids;  arfenical 
effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  firangling, 
and  apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold, 
Sec.  likewife  furnifh  opportunities  of  trying  fuch  en- 
deavours. Thole  perhaps  who  to  appearance  are 
killed  by  lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of  the 
paffions,  as  fear,  joy,  furprife,  and  fuch  like,  might 
alfo  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  proper 
means,  as  blowing  llrongly  into  their  lungs,  Sec. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons 
fuddenly  deprived  of  life  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes ; they  are  prafticable  by  every  one  who  hap- 
pens to  be  prefent  at  the  accident,  and  require  no 
great  expence,  and  lefs  (kill.  The  great  aim  is  to 
reftore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  This  may  in 
general  be  attempted  by  means  of  hear,  friflions, 
bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  adminillering 
clyfters  and  generous  cordials.  Thefe  mud  be  varied 
according  to  circumftances.  Common  fenfe,  and  the 
fituation  uf  the  patient,  will  fugged  the  proper  man- 
ner of  cond lifting  them.  Above  all  we  would  re- 
commend perjeverance.  People  ought  never  to  de~ 
fpair  on  account  of  difeouraging  circumdances ; or 
to  leave  off  their  endeavours  as  long  as  there  is 
the  lead  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  much  good  and 
no  hurt  can  be  done,  no  one  ought  to  prudge  his 
labour.  6 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  an  inditution, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Amderdam,  was  edablifhed,  upon 
a more  extenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain ; and  that  a 
reward  was  allowed  to  every  cne  who  fhould  be 
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inftrumental  in  reftoring  to  life  a perfon  feemingly 
dead  *.  Men  will  do  much  for  fame,  but  ftill  more 
for  money.  Should  no  profit,  however,  be  annexed 
to  thole  benevolent  offices,  the  heart-felt  pleafure 
which  a good  man  muft  enjoy,  on  reflecting  that  he 
has  been  the  happy  inflrument  of  faving  one  of  his 
fellow-creatures  from  an  untimely  grave,  is  itfelf  a 
fufficient  reward. 

* The  Author  is  happy  to  obferve,  that,  fince  the  firft  publica- 
tion of  this  work,  feveral  focieties  have  been  inftituted  in  Britain 
with  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amflerdam,  and 
that  their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lets  fuccefsful.  He  is  like- 
wife  happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded  to  thofe 
who  have  been  adtive  in  their  endeavours  to  reftore  to  life  per* 
fons  who  had  been  drowned,  or  fuddenly  deprived  of  life  by  any 
accident.  How  much  is  this  fuperior  to  the  fuperflitious  inllitu. 
tion,  which  allows  any  man  a premium  who  brings  a dead  perfon 
out  of  the  water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chriitian  burial ; but 
allows  nothing  to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  out  alive,  or  v/hft 
recovers  him  after  he  fras  been,  to  all  appearance,  dead. 
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CHAP.  LV. 

CAUTIONS  CONCERNING  COLD 
BATHING,  AND  DRINKING 
THE  MINERAL  WATERS.  1 

AS  it  is  now  fafhionable  for  perfons  of  all  ranks 
to  plunge  into  the  fea,  and  drink  the  mineral 
waters,  I was  defirous  of  rendering  this  work  kill 
more  extenfi^ely  ufeful,  by  the  addition  of  fome  prac- 
tical remarks  on  thefe  adtive  and  ufeful  medicines. 
Finding  it  impoffible  to  bring  thefe  obfervations  within 
fo  narrow  a compals  as  not  to  fwell  the  book,  already 
too  large,  into  an  enormous  fize,  1 refolved  to  con- 
fine myfelf  to  a few  hints  or  cautions  ; which  may  be 
of  fervice  to  perfons  who  bathe,  or  drink  the  mine- 
ral waters,  without  being  able  to  put  themfelves  un- 
der the  care  of  a phyfician. 

No  part  of  the  practice  of  medicine  is  of  greater 
importance,  or  merits  more  the  attention  of  the 
phyfician,  as  many  lives  are  loft,  and  numbers 
ruin  their  health,  by  cold  bathing,  and  an  impru- 
dent ufe  of  the  mineral  waters.  On  fome  future  occa- 
sion I may  probably  refume  this  fubjedt,  as  I know 
not  any  work  that  contains  a fufticient  number  of 
pradtical  obfervations  to  regulate  the  patient’s  con- 
duff  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  active  and  important  medi- 
pines. 

We 
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We  have  indeed  many  books  on  the  mineral  wa- 
ters, and  fome  of  them  are  written  with  much  inge- 
nui:y  i but  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  afeertaining 
the  contents  of  the  waters  by  chymical  analyfis. 
This,  no  doubt,  has  its  ule,  but  it  is  by  no  means  of 
fuch  importance  as  fome  may  imagine.  A man  may 
know  the  chymical  analyfis  of  all  the  articles  in  the 
materia  medica , without  being  able  properly  to  apply 
any  one  of  them  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  One  page 
of  pra&ical  obfervations  is  worth  a whole  volume  of 
chymical  analyfis.  But  where  are  fuch  obfervations 
to  be  met  with  ? Few  phyficians  are  in  a fituation  to 
make  them,  and  fewer  If  ill  are  qualified  for  luch  a tafk. 
It  can  only  be  accomplifhed  by  practitioners  who 
re  fide  at  the  fountains,  and  who,  pofTeffing  minds 
fuperior  to  local  prejudices,  are  capable  of  diftin- 
guifhing  difeafes  with  accuracy,  and  of  forming  a 
found  judgment  reipeCting  the  genuine  effects  of  me- 
dicines. 

Without  a proper  diferimination  with  regard  to 
the  dileafe  and  the  conffitution  of  the  patient,  the 
moff  powerful  medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  Every  one  knows  that  the  fame  phyfi- 
cian  who,  by  cold  bathing,  cured  Auguftus,  by 
an  imprudent  ufe  of  the  fame  medicine  killed  his  heir. 
This  induced  the  Roman  fenate  to  make  laws  for  re- 
gulating the  baths,  and  preventing  the  numerous  evils 
which  arofe  from  an  imprudent  and  promifeuous  ufe 
of  thofe  elegant  and  falhionable  pieces  of  luxury. 
But  as  no  fuch  laws  exifl  in  this  country,  every  one 
does  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyesy  and  of  courfe 
many  mult  do  wrong. 


People 
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People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  fimple  element 
of  water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may  plunge 
into  it  at  any  time  with  impunity.  In  this,  however, 
they  are  much  miftaken.  1 have-known  apoplexies 
occafioned  by  going  into  the  cold  bath,  fevers 
excited  by  .flaying  too  long  in  it,  and  other  mala- 
dies fo  much  aggravated  by  its  continued  life,  that 
they  could  never  be  wholly  eradicated.  Nor  are 
examples  wanting,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
of  the  baneful  confequen'ces  which  have  arifen  alfo 
from  an  injudicious  application  of  the  warm  bath; 
but  as  warm  baths  are  not  fo.  common  in  this 
country,  and  are  feldom  ufed  but  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a phyfician,  I fhall  not  enlarge  on  that  part 

of  the  fubjedt. 

/ 

Imtviersion  in  cold  water  is  a cuflom  which  lays 
claim  to  the  mod  remote  antiquity : indeed  it 

mud  have  been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The 
neceffity  of  water  for  the  purpofes  of  cleanlinefs, 
and  the  pleafure  arifing  from  its  application  to  the 
body  in  hot  countries,  mud  very  early  have  re- 
commended it  to  the  human  fpecies.  Even  the 
example  of  other  animals  was  fudicient  to  give  the 
hint  to  man.  By  indindt  many  of  them  are  led  to 
apply  cold  water  in  this  manner;  and  fome,  when 
deprived  of  its  ufe,  have  been  known  to  languid], 
and  even  to  die.  But  whether  the  practice  of  cold 
bathing  arofe  from  neceffity,  reafoning,  or  imita- 
tion, is  an  inquiry  of  no  importance-,  our  bufinefs 
is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  it,  and  to  guard  people  againd  an  improper 
ufe  of  it. 


The 
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I he  cold  bath  recommends  itfelf  in  a variety 
of  cafes ; and  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  in- 
habitants of  populous  cities,  who  indulge  in  idle- 
nels,  and  lead  fedentary  lives.  In  perfons  of  this 
deicription  the  action  of  the  folids  is  always  too 
weak,  which  induces  a languid  circulation,  a crude 
indigefted  mafs  of  humours,  and  obftrudions  in 
the  capillary  veffels  and  glandular  fyftem.  Cold 
water,  from  its  gravity  as  well  as  its  tonic  power, 
is  well  calculated  either  to  obviate  or  remove  thefe 
fymptoms.  It  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
promotes  the  different  fecrctions,  and  gives  perma- 
nent vigour  to  the  folids.  But  all  thefe  important 
purpofes  will  be  more  effentially  anfwered  by  the 
application  of  fait  water.  This  ought  not  only  to 
be  preferred  on  account  of  its  fuperior  gravity,  but 
likewife  for  its  greater  power  of  Simulating  the  fkin, 
which  promotes  the  perfpiration,  and  prevents  the 
patient  from  catching  cold. 

It  is  necefiary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  cold 
bathing  is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove 
obftrudtions  of  the  glandular  or  lymphatic  fyftem. 
Indeed,  when  thefe  have  arrived  at  a certain  pitch, 
they  are  not  to  be  removed  by  any  means.  In  this 
cafe  the  cold  bath  will  only  aggravate  the  fymp- 
toms, and  hurry  the  unhappy  patient  into  an  un- 
timely grave.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, previous  to  the  patient’s  entering  upon 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  . to  determine  whether 
©r  not  lie  labours  under  any  obflinate  obftructions 
of  the  lungs  or  other  vifeera  > and  where  this 
1 5 is 
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is  the  cafe,  cold  bathing  ought  ftri&ly  to  be  pro- 
hibited  *. 

In  what  is  called  a plethoric  date,  or  too  great 
a fulnefs  of  the  body,  it  is  likewile  dangerous  to 
ufe  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  In 
this  cafe  there  is  great  danger  of  burking  a blood- 
vefiel,  or  occafioning  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  fome  of  the  vifeera . "I  his  precaution  is  the  more 

neceflary  to  citizens,  as  moft  of  them  live  full,  and 
are  of  a grols  habit.  Yet,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, thefe  people  refort  in  crouds  every  feafon  to 
the  fea-fide,  and  plunge  in  the  water  without  the 
lead  confutation.  No  doubt  they  often  elcape 
with  impunity,  but  does  this  give  a fanclion  to  the 
practice  ? Perfons  of  this  deicription  ought  by  no 
means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the  body  has  been  previoufly 
prepared  by  luitable  evacuations. 

Another  clafs  of  patients,  who  dand  peculiarly 
in  need  of  the  bracing  qualities  of  cold  water,  is 
the  nervous.  This  includes  a great  number  of  the 
male,  and  almod  all  the  female  inhabitants  of  great 
cities.  Yet  even  thofe  perfons  ought  to  be  cautious 

4 

* The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Smollet  has  indeed  faid,  that  if  he 
were  perfuaded  he  had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  he  would  jump 
into  the  cold  bath : but  here  the  D odor  evidently  fhews  more 
courage  than  diferetion  ; and  that  he  was  more  a man  of  wit 
than  a phyfician,  every  one  will  allow.  A nervous  afthma,  or 
an  atrophy,  may  be  miilaken  for  a pulmonary  confumption  ; 
yet,  in  the  two  former,  the  cold  bath  proves  often  beneficial, 
though  I never  knew  it  fo  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  the  phthi- 
fical  patients  I ever  Taw,  who  had  tried  the  cold  bath,  were  evi- 
dently hurt  by  it. 
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in  ufing  the  cold  bath.  Nervous  people  have  often 
weak  bowels,  and  may,  as  well  as  others,  be  fubjeft 
to  congeftions  and  obftru&ions  of  the  vifcera *,  and  in 
this  cafe  they  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  effects  of 
the  cold  water.  For  them,  therefore,  and  indeed  for 
all  delicate  people,  the  bed  plan  would  be  to  accuf- 
tom  themfelves  to  it  by  the  mod  pleafing  and  gentle 
degrees.  They  ought  to  begin  with  the  temperate 
bath,  and  gradually  ufe  it  cooler,  till  at  length  the 
colded  proves  quite  agreeable.  Nature  revolts 
againd  all  great  tranfitions ; and  thofe  who  do  vio- 
lence to  her  dilates,  have  often  caule  to  repent  of 
their  temerity. 


Wherever  cold  bathing  is  praftifed,  there  ought 
likewife  to  be  tepid  baths  for  the  purpofe  mentioned 
above.  Indeed  it  is  the  practice  of  fome  countries 
to  throw  cold  water  over  the  patient  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out  of  the  warm  bath*,  but  though  this  may 
not  injure  a Ruffian  peafant,  we  dare  not  recommend 
it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  told,  when  covered 
with  fweat  and  dud,  ufed  to  plunge  into  rivers, 
without  receiving  the  fmalled  injury.  Though 
they  might  often  efcape  danger  from  this  impru- 
dent conduct,  yet  it  was  certainly  contrary  to  found 
reafon.  I have  known  many  robud  men  throw 
away  their  lives  by  filch  an  attempt.  We  would 
not  however  advife  patients  to  go  into  the  cold 
water  when  the  body  is  chilly  ; as  much  exercife, 
at  lead,  ought  to  be  taken,  as  may  excite  a gentle 
glow  all  over  the  body,  but  by  no  means  fo  as  t<? 
overheat  it* 
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To  young  people,  and  particularly  to  children, 
cold  bathing  is  of  the  lad  importance.  Their  lax 
fibres  render  its  tonic  powers  peculiarly  proper. 
It  promotes  their  growth,  increafes  their  ftrength 
and  prevents  a variety  of  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood. Were  infants  early  accudomed  to  the  cold 
bath,  it  would  leklom  difagree  with  them;  and  we 
fnould  fee  fewer  inltances  of  the  fcrofula,  rickets, 
and  other  difeafes,  which  prove  fatal  to  many,  and 
make  others  miferable  for  life.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, thefe  diforders  render  infants  incapable  of 
bearing  the  (hock  of  cold  water;  but  this  is  owing 
to  their  not  having  been  early  and  regularly  ac- 
cuftomed  to  it.  It  is  however  necefiary  here  to 
caution  young  men  againft  too  frequent  bathing ; as 
3 have  known  many  fatal  confequences  refult  from 
the  daily  pradice  of  plunging  into  rivers  and  conti* 
nuing  there  too  long* 

The  mod  proper  time  of  the  day  for  ufing  the 
cold  bath  is  no  doubt  the  morning,  or  at  lead  before 
dinner;  and  the  bed  mode,  that  of  quick  immerfion. 
As  cold  bathing  has  a condant  tendency  to  propel 
the  blood  and  other  humours  towards  the  head,  it 
ought  to  be  a rule  always  to  wet  that  part  as  foon  as 
poffible.  By  due  attention  to  this  circumdance,  there 

* The  celebrated  Galen  fays,  that  itnmeffion  in  cold  water  is 
fit  only  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears , and  recommends  warm 
bating,  as  conducive  to  the  growth  and  ftrength  of  infants. 

* °f  ^greS10ufly  do  the  greateft  men  err  whenever  they  lofe  fights 

'iolfnd  rd  fubftit"tC  reafonin2  in  Ptyfic  in  place  of  obW 
»*on  and  experience! 
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is  reafon  to  believe,  that  violent  head-achs,  and  other 
complaints,  which  frequently  proceed  from  cold 
bathing,  might  be  often  prevented. 

The  cold  bath,  when  too  long  continued  in,  not 
only  occafions  an  excefiive  flux  of  humours  towards 
the  head,  but  chills  the  blood,  cramps  the  mufcles, 
relaxes  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeats  the  intention 
of  bathing.  Hence,  by  not  adverting  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  expert  fwimmers  are  often  injured,  and 
fometimes  even  lofe  their  lives.  All  the  beneficial 
purpofes  of  cold  bathing  are  anfwered  by  one  fingle 
immerfion  *,  and  the  patient  ought  to  be  rubbed  dry 
the  moment  he  comes  out  of  the  water,  and  fhould 
continue  to  take  exercife  for  fome  time  after. 

When  cold  bathing  occafions  chilnefs,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, liftlefihefs,  pain  of  the  breaft  or  bowels,  a pro- 
stration of  ftrength,  or  violent  head-achs,  it  ought  to 
be  difcontinued. 

Though  thefe  hints  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
point  out  all  the  cafes  where  cold  bathing  may  be 
hurtful ; nor  to  illullrate  its  exten.fi  ve  utility  as  a me- 
dicine •,  yet  it  is  hoped,  they  may  ferve  to  guard  peo- 
ple againft  fome  of  thole  errors  into  which  from  mere 
inattention  they  are  apt  to  fall ; and  thereby  not  only 
endanger  their  own  lives,  but  bring  an  excellent  me- 
dicine into  difrepute. 

Of  drinking  the  Mineral  Waters. 

The  internal  ufe  of  water,  as  a medicine,  is  no  lefs 
an  objed  of  the  phyfician’s  attention  than  the  exter- 
nal. Pure  elementary  water  is  indeed  the  moil  inof- 
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fenfive  of  all  liquors,  and  conditutes  a principal  pare 
of  the  food  of  every  animal.  But  this  element  is 
often  impregnated  with  fubftances  of  a very  a6tive 
and  penetrating  nature ; and  of  fuch  an  infidious  qua- 
lity, that,  while  they  promote  certain  fecretions,  and 
even  alleviate  fome  difagreeable  fymptoms,  they 
weaken  the  powers  of  life,  undermine  the  conditu- 
tion,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  worfe  difeafes  than 
thofe  which  they  were  employed  to  remove.  Of  this 
every  pra&itioner  mud  have  feen  indances ; and  phy- 
ficians  of  eminence  have  more  than  once  declared  that 
they  have  known  more  difeafes  occafioned  than  re- 
moved by  the  ufe  of  mineral  waters.  This,  doubt- 
lefs,  has  proceeded  from  the  abufe  of  thefe  powerful 
medicines,  which  evinces  the  necedity  of  ufing  them 
with  caution. 

By  examining  the  contents  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters which  are  mod  ufed  in  this  country,  we  fliall 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  danger  which 
may  arife  from  an  improper  application  of  them 
either  externally  or  internally,  though  it  is  to  the 
latter  of  thefe  that  the  prefent  obfervations  are  chiefly 
confined. 

The  waters  mod  in  ufe  for  medical  purpofes  in 
Britain,  are  thofe  impregnated  with  falts,  fulphur, 
iron,  and  mephitic  air,  either  feparately,  or  varioudy 
combined.  Of  thefe  the  mod  powerful  is  the  faline 
fulphureous  water  of  Harrowgate,  of  which  I have 
had  more  occafion  to  obferve  the  pernicious  confe- 
rences, when  improperly  ufed,  than  of  any  other. 

1 o this  therefore  the  following  remarks  will  more 
immediately  relate,  though  they  will  be  found  appli- 
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cable  to  all  the  purging  waters  in  the  kingdom  whicfl 
are  itrong  enough  to  merit  attention  *. 

The  errors  which  fo  often  defeat  the  intention  of 
drinking  the  purgative  mineral  waters,  and  which  fo 
frequently  prove  injurious  to  the  patient,  proceed 
from  the  manner  of  ufing  them,  the  quantity  taken, 
the  regimen  purfued,  or  ufing  them  in  cafes  where 
they  are  not  proper. 

A very  hurtful  prejudice  dill  prevails  in  this 
country,  that  all  difeafes  muft  be  cured  by  medi- 
cines taken  into  the  ftomach,  and  that  the  more 
violently  thefe  medicines  operate,  they  are  the  more 
likely  to  have  the  defired  effect.  This  opinion  has 
proved  fatal  to  thoufands  •,  and  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, deftroy  many  more  before  it  can  be  wholly 
eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufeful  in  acute  dif- 
eafes, and  in  chronical  cafes  may  pave  the  way  for 
the  operation  of  other  medicines  •,  but  it  will  feldom 
perform  a cure ; and  by  exhaufting  the  ftrength  of 
the  patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a worfe  condition 
than  it  found  him.  That  this  is  frequently  the  cafe 
with  regard  to  the  more  active  mineral  waters, 

* The  greatefl  clafs  of  mineral  waters  in  this  country  is  the 
Chalybeate.  In  many  parts  of  Britain  thefe  are  to  be  found  in 
almoft  every  field  ; but  thofe  chiefly  in  ufe,  for  medical  purpoies, 
are  the  purging  chalybeates,  as  the  waters  of  Scarborough, 
Cheltenham,  Thorp  Arch,  Nevil  Holt,  &c.  Of  thofe  which  do 
not  purge,  the  waters  of  Tunbridge  ftand  in  the  highefl:  repute. 
The  faline  purging  waters,  as  thofe  of  Adton,  Epfom,  Kil- 
burn.  See,  are  alfo  in  very  general  efleem  ; but  the  fountains  moil 
frequented  by  the  fick  in  this  country,  are  thofe  to  which  the 
minerals  impart  a certain  degree  of  heat,  as  Bath,  BriHu^ 
Buxton, 
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every  perfon  converfant  in  thefe  matters  will  readily 
allow. 

Strong  ftimulants  applied  to  the  ffomach  and 
bowels  for  a length  of  time,  mull  tend  to  weaken 
and  deftroy  their  energy ; and  what  ftimulants  are 
more  aCtive  than  fait  and  fulphur,  efpecially  when 
thefe  fubftances  are  intimately  combined,  and  carried 
through  the  fyftem  by  the  penetrating  medium  of 
water  ? Thofe  bowels  muft  be  ftrong  indeed,  which 
can  withftand  the  daily  operation  of  fuch  aCtive  prin- 
ciples for  months  together,  and  not  be  injured.  This, 
however,  is  the  plan  pur  fued  by  moil  of  thofe  who 
drink  the  purging  mineral  waters,  and  whole  circum- 
itances  will  permit  them  to  continue  long  enough  at 
thofe  falhionable  places  of  refort. 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more 
they  drink  they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  This  is  an 
egregious  error ; for,  while  the  unhappy  patient 
thinks  he  is  by  this  means  eradicating  his  diforder, 
he  is  often,  in  fa6t,  undermining  the  powers  of 
life,  and  ruining  his  conftitution.  Indeed  nothing 
can  do  this  fo  effectually  as  weakening  the  powers 
of  digeftion  by  the  improper  application  of  ftrong 
ftimulants.  The  very  effence  of  health  depends  on 
the  digeftive  organs  performing  their  due  functions, 
and  the  mod  tedious  maladies  are  all  connected  with 
indigeftiqn. 

Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity,  not 
only  injures  the  bowels  and  occafions  indigeftion,  but 
generally  defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is  taken, 

I he  difeafes  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral  waters 
are  chiefly  celebrated,  are  moftly  of  the  chronic  kind ; 
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and  it  is  well  known  that  fuch  difeafes  can  only  be 
cured  by  the  flow  operation  of  alteratives,  or  fuch 
medicines  as  a£t  by  inducing  a gradual  change  in  the 
habit.  This  requires  length  of  time,  and  never  can 
be  effe&ed  by  medicines  which  run  off  by  (tool,  and 
operate  chiefly  on  the  firft  paffages. 

Those  who  wifli  for  the  cure  of  any  obftinate 
malady  from  the  mineral  waters,  ought  to  take 
them  in  fuch  a manner  as  hardly  to  produce  any 
effedt  whatever  on  the  bowels.  With  this  view  a 
half-pint  glafs  may  be  drank  at  bed-time*,  and  the 
fame  quantity  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner,  and 
fupper.  The  dole,  however,  muft  vary  according 
to  circumflances.  Even  the  quantity  mentioned 
above  will  purge  fome  perfons,  while  others  will 
drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  lead  moved 
by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the  only  (land- 
aid  for  ufing  the  water  as  an  alterative.  No  more 
ought  to  be  taken  than  barely  to  move  the  body  5 
nor  is  it  always  neceffary  to  carry  it  this  length, 
provided  the  water  goes  off  by  the  other  emunfto- 
ries,  and  does  not  occafion  a chilnefs,  or  flatulency 
in  the  flomach  or  bowels.  When  the  water  is  in- 
tended to  purge,  the  quantity  mentioned  above  may 
be  all  taken  before  breakfafl. 


* When  I fpeak  of  drinking  a glafs  of  the  water  over-night, 
I muft  beg  leave  to  caution  thofe  who  follow  this  plan  againll 
eating  heavy  fuppers.  The  late  Dr.  Daultry  of  York,  who  was 
the  firft  that  brought  the  Harrowgate-waters  into  repute,  ufed 
to  advife  his  patients  to  drink  a glafs  before  they  went  to  bed  ; 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  having  eat  a flefh  fupper, 
and  the  water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  often  tormented 
with  gripes,  and  obliged  to  call  for  medical  afiiftance. 

I WOULD 
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I would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  the 
purging  mineral  waters  over  night,  to  avoid  heavy 
fuppers,  but  alfo  from  eating  heavy  meals  at  any  time. 
The  ftimulus  of  water,  impregnated  with  falts,  feema 
to  create  a falfe  appetite.  I have  feen  a delicate 
perfon,  after  drinking  the  Harrowgate  waters  of  a 
morning,  eat  a breakfaft  fufficient  to  have  ferved 
two  ploughmen,  devour  a plentiful  dinner  of  fielh 
and  fifh,  and,  to  crown  all,  eat  fuch  a fupper  as 
might  have  fatisfied  a hungry  porter.  All  this 
indeed  the  ftomach  Teemed  to  crave,  but  this  crav- 
ing had  better  remain  not  quite  fatisfied,  than  that 
the  ftomach  fhould  be  loaded  with  what  exceeds  its 
powers.  To  ftarve  patients  was  never  my  plan,  but 
I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  ufe  of  all  the 
purging  mineral  waters,  a light  and  rather  diluting 
diet  is  the  moft  proper  *,  and  that  no  perfon,  during 
fuch  a courfe,  ought  to  eat  to  the  full  extent  to 
what  his  appetite  craves. 

To  promote  the  operation  of  mineral  waters, 
and  to  carry  them  through  the  fyftem,  exercife 
is  indifpenfably  neceflary.  This  may  be  taken  in 
any  manner  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient,  but 
he  ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  The  beft  kinds 
of  exercife  are  thofe  connedted  with  amufement. 
Every  thing  that  tends  to  exhilarate  the  fpirits,  not 
only  promotes  the  operation  of  the  waters,  but  adts 
as  a medicine.  All  who  refort  to  the  mineral  waters 
ought  therefore  to  leave  every  care  behind,  to  mix 
with  the  company,  and  to  make  themfelves  as  cheer- 
ful and  happy  as  poffible.  From  this  condudt,  shift- 
ed by  the  free  and  wholefome  air  of  thofe  fafhion- 
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able  places  of  refort:,  and  alfo  the  regular  and  early 
hours  which  are  ufually  kept,  the  patient  often  re- 
ceives more  benefit  than  from  ufing  the  waters. 

But  the  greateft  errors  in  drinking  the  purging 
mineral  waters  arife  from  their  being  ufed  in  cafes 
where  they  are  abfolutely  improper,  and  adverfe  to 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When  people  hear  of  a 
wonderful  cure  having  been  performed  by  fome  mi- 
neral water,  they  immediately  conclude  that  it  will 
cure  every  thing,  and  accordingly  fwallow  it  down, 
when  they  might  as  well  take  poifon.  Patients  ought 
to  be  well  informed,  before  they  begin  to  drink  the 
more  adtive  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  of  the  propriety 
of  the  courfe,  and  lhould  never  perfid  in  ufing  them 
when  they  are  found  to  aggravate  the  diforder. 

In  all  cafes  where  purging  is  indicated,  the  faline 
mineral  waters  will  be  found  to  fulfil  this  intention 
better  than  any  other  medicine.  Their  operation,  if 
taken  in  proper  quantity,  is  generally  mild  i and  they 
are  neither  found  to  irritate  the  nerves,  nor  debilitate 
the  patient  fo  much  as  the  other  purgatives. 

As  a purgative,  thefe  waters  are  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  diieafes  of  thefird  paffages,  accompanied 
with,  or  proceeding  from,  ina&ivity  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  acidity,  indigedion,  vitiated  bile,  worms, 
putrid  fordes,  the  piles,  and  jaundice.  In  mod:  cafes 
of  this  kind,  they  are  the  bed  medicines  that  can  be 
administered.  But  when  ufed  with  this  view,  it  is  fuf- 
Bcient  to  take  them  twice,  or  at  mod  three  times  a 
week,  fo  as  to  move  the  body  three  or  four  times 
and  it  will  be  proper  to  continue  this  courfe  for  fome 
weeks. 
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But  the  operation  of  the  more  active  mineral  wa- 
ters is  not  confined  to  the  bowels.  They  often  pro- 
mote the  difcharge  of  urine,  and  not  unfrequently 
inc  reale  the  perfpiration.  This  fhews  that  they  are 
capable  of  penetrating  into  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  of  ftimulating  the  whole  fyftem.  Hence  arifes 
their  efficacy  in  removing  the  mod  obftinate  of  all 
diforders,  obfir unions  of  the  glandular  and  lymphatic 
fyftem.  Under  this  clafs  is  comprehended  the  icro- 
fula  or  King's  evil , indolent  tumours,  obftrudions  of 
the  liver,  fpleen,  kidnies,  and  mefenteric  glands. 
When  thefe  great  purpofes  are  to  be  effeded,  the  wa- 
ters muft  be  ufed  in  the  gradual  manner  mentioned 
above,  and  perfifted  in  for  a length  of  time.  It  will 
be  proper,  however,  now  and  then  to  difcontinue  their 
ufe  for  a few  days. 

The  next  great  clafs  of  difeafes  where  mineral  wa- 
ters are  found  to  be  beneficial,  are  thole  of  the  fkin, 
as  the  itch,  fcab,  tetters,  ringworms,  fcaly  eruptions, 
leprofies,  blotches,  foul  ulcers,  &c.  Though  thefe 
may  feem  fuperficial,  yet  they  are  often  the  mod  ob- 
ftinate which  the  phyfician  has  to  encounter,  and  not 
unfrequently  fet  his  fkill  at  defiance  : But  they  will 
fomethnes  yield  to  the  application  of  mineral  waters 
for  a fufficient  length  of  time,  and  in  moft  cafes  of 
this  kind  thefe  waters  deferve  a trial.  The  faline  ful- 
phureous  waters,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Moffat  in  Scotland, 
and  Harrowgate  in  England,  are  the  moft  likely  to 
fucceed  in  difeafes  of  the  fkin;  but  for  this  purpofe 
it  will  be  neceffary  not  only  to  drink  the  waters,  but 
Jikewife  to  ufe  them  externally. 

To  enumerate  more  particularly  the  qualities  of 
t}ie  diherent  mineral  waters,  to  fpecify  thofe  dif- 
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eafes  in  which  they  are  refpettively  indicated,  and 
to  point  out  their  proper  modes  of  application, 
would  be  an  ufeful,  and  by  no  means  a difagreeable 
employment ; but  as  the  limits  prefcribed  to  thefe 
remarks,  being  only  one  fheet,  will  not  allow  me 
to  treat  the  iubjedt  at  more  length,  I (hall  conclude 
by  obferving,  that  whenever  the  mineral  waters  are 
found  to  exhauft  the  ftrength,  deprefs  the  fpirits? 
take  away  the  appetite,  excite  fevers,  diftend  the 
bowels,  or  occafion  a cough,  they  ought  to  be  dif- 
continued. 


***  Thefe  Cautions  having  been  printed  and  fold  feparately 
fcr  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  had  purchafed  the  former 
editions  of  this  book,  has  induced  fome  perfons  to  consider 
them  as  a complete  Treatife  on  fea-bathing  and  drinking  the  mi- 
neral waters  ; whereas  the  author’s  foie  intention  was  to  furnilb 
a few  general  hints  to  perfons  yvho  frequent  thofe  falhionable 
places  of  refort,  without  putting  themfelves  under  the  care  of  a 
phyfician.  As  he  looks  upon  this  fubjedt  however  to  be  of  the 
greatell  importance  to  the  fick,  he  pledges  himfelf  to  treat  it  at 
more  length  on  a future  occafion. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IG^orance  and  fuperflition  have  attributed  extraordi- 
nary medical  virtues  to  almofl  every  production  of  na- 
ture. That  fuch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  tkne  and 
experience  have  fufficiently  {hewn.  Phyficians,  however, 
from  a veneration  for  antiquity,  {fill  retain  in  tlicir  lilts  of 
medicine  many  things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to 
the  fuperflition  and  credulity  of  our  anceflors. 

The  inflruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in 
proportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufeof  dif- 
eafes : when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underflood,  the  method  of 
cure  will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties 
of  thofe  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  is  an- 
other reafon  why  they  have  been  fo  greatly  multiplied.  Phy- 
ficians thought  they  could  effect  by  a number  of  ingredients, 
what  could  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  arofe 
thofe  amazing  farragos  which  have  fo  long  difgraced  the  me- 
dical art,  and  which  were  efleemed  powerful  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  fimples  that  entered  their  compofition. 

1 he  great  variety  of  form  into  which  almofl  every  ar- 
ticle of  medicine  has  been  manufadtured,  affords  another 
proof  of  the  imperfedlion  of  the  medical  art.  A drug  which 
is  perhaps  mofl  efficacious  in  the  fimplefl  form  in  which  it 
can  be  adminiflered,  has  been  neverthelefs  ferved  up  in  fo 
many  different  fhapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  think 
the  whole  art  of  phyfic  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  a* 
many  various  forms  as  poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their 
ufe  ; but  they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They 
are  by  no  means  fo  neceffary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A 
few  grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will 
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actually  perform  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  prep*-' 
rations  of  thefe  roots,  and  may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  fafc 
and  agreeable  a manner.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with 
regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  fimples  of 
which  the  preparations  are  very  numerous. 

Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only 
renders  it  more  expenfive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its 
dofe  and  operation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when 
kept,  is  apt  to  fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  na- 
ture. When  a medicine  is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or 
agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  be  joined;  in  all  other  cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunder. 
The  combination  of  medicines  embarraffes  the  phyfician, 
and  retards  the  progrefs  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  afeertain  the  precife  effeft  of  any  one  medicine,  as 
long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either  of  a fimilar  or  dif- 
iimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard  ffiould  not  only  be 
had  to  fimplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom 
reap  much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  difagreeable 
to  their  fenfes.  To  taftc  or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a 
proverb  ; and  to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it. 
Indeed  no  art  can  take  away  the  difagreeable  tafle  and  fla- 
vour of  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deftroying  their  effi- 
cacy : it  is  poffible,  however,  to  render  many  medicines  lefs 
difguftful,  and  others  even  agreeable  ; an  objedl  highly  de- 
ferving  the  attention  of  all  who  adminifler  medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is  to  exhibit  fuch  a lilt 
of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceffary  for  private  prac- 
tice. 1 hey  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than 
thofe  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are 
Hill  greatly  within  the  number  contained  in  the  moft  re- 
formed difpenfatories.  The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhi- 
bited under  different  forms  ; and  where  different  medicines 
anfwer  nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonly  no 
more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multiplying  forms  of 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Uiedicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather  to  bewilder 
than  aflill  tlie  young  practitioner,  and  the  experienced  phyfi- 
cian  can  never  be  at  a lofs  to  vary  his  prefcriptions  as  occa- 
fion  requires. 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the 
mod;  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private 
practitioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them 
much  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care  however 
is  neceffary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adul- 
terated) and  ought  never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  performs 
of  known  veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  ufe 
are  inferted  in  the  lift  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper 
dofes,  and  manner  of  application,  are  mentioned  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  Book,  wherever  they  are  preferibed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe 
or  garden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions* 
&c.  are  likewife,  for  the  mod  part,  omitted.  It  is  needieu 
to  fvvell  a lid  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  ob- 
tained whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being 
kept. 

The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  didillers  and  confec- 
tioners are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by  operat- 
ing upon  a larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while 
it  is  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they 
can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as 
could  well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unnecedary  expence,  ’ 
and  that  the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft 
every  medicine  differs  by  being  kept,  and  fhould  be  ufed  as 
foon  after  it  has  been  prepared  as  pofiible.  Even  fimple 
drugs  are  apt  to  fpoil,  and  fhould  therefore  be  laid  in  in  fmall 
quantities  ; they  either  rot,  are  confumed  by  infeCts,  or  eva.- 
porate  fo  as  to  Iofe  their  peculiar  tafle  or  flavour,  and  often 
become  quite  infignificant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed 
the  mod  improved  difpenfatories ; but  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thofe 
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of  Other  pradlical  writers,  on  whofe  judgment  I could  de- 
pend, fuggeflcd  an  improvement. 

In  feveral  compofitions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while 
the  auxiliaries,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling 
quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only 
fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  neceffary  to  give  the  medicine 
a proper  confidence,'  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  mod  part 
omitted.  They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine  ; 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  wofild  be  well  if 
they  were  never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poilonous  fub- 
Itances  are,  for  this  purpofc,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofc 
medicines  which  ought  to  be  mod  bland  and  emollient* 
Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  verde* 
grife  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  frudrates 
the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofe  who  wifh  to 
obtain  genuine  medicines  fhould  pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expenec.  Such  ingre- 
dients as  greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compofition,  with- 
out adding  confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either 
omitted,  or  fomewhat  lefs  expenfive  fubdituted  in  their  place. 
Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
price.  The  cheaped  are  often  the  bell  ; befides,  they  arc 
the  lead  apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  always  mod  readily 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines, 

I have  generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  mod 
fimple  and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  deps  of  the  pro- 
cefs  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken, 
without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other 
difpenfatories. 

Fur  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation* 
&c.  of  medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the 
New  Difpenfatory.  The  oilier  obfervations  are  either  fuch 
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as  have  occurred  to  myfelf  in  practice,  or  have  been  fuggcfted 
in  the  courfe  of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  names  I am  not 
able  diiHndUy  to  recolledl. 

I HAVE  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard 
td  the  fimples  and  preparations.  A more  fcientific  method 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  feme  perlons,  but  lefs  ufeful 
10  the  generality  of  readers.  The  different  claffes  of  me- 
dicine have  no  great  dependance  upon  one  another ; and, 
■where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  fhould  hand  firft  or 
laft  ; no  doubt  the  Ample  preparations  ought  to  precede  the 
more  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  arifing  from  this 
method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  fingfe 
one,  of  being  able,  on  the  firft  opening  of  the  book,  to  find 
out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  order,  is  rendered 
quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  wherever  it  ap- 
peared neceffary.  When  this  is  omitted,  it  is  to  be  under- 
flood that  the  medicine  may  be- u fed  at  difcretion.  The 
dofe  mentioned  is  always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  con- 
trary is  exp  relied.  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the 
dofes  of  medicine  exaclly  to  the  different  ages,  conflitutions, 
8c c.  of  patients  ; but,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical 
exaftnefs  here  is  by  no  means  neceffary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afeertain  the  pro- 
portional dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conflitutions  of  pa- 
tients ; but,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubjedf,  a 
great  deal  mull  be  left  to  the  judgement  and  fkill  of  the  per- 
fon  who  adminifters  the  medicine.  The  following  general 
proportions  may  be  obferved  ; but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended for  exact  rules.  A patient  betwixt  twenty  and  four- 
teen may  take  two  thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  for  an  adult  ; 
from  fourteen  to  nine,  one-half ; from  nine  to  fix,  one- 
third  ; from  fix  to  four,  one-fourth  ; from  four  to  two, 
one-fixth  ; from  two  to  one,  a tenth  ; and  below  one,  a 
twelfth.. 

Dispensatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifh,  generally  give 
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their  preferiptions  in  Latin : and  fome  of  them  fhew  fo  great 
an  attachment  to  that  language,  as  firlt  to  write  their  recipes 
in  it,  and  afterwards  tranflate  them  ; while  others,  to  com- 
promife  the  matter,  write  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the  other 
in  Englifh.  What  peculiar  charm  a medical  prefeription, 
when  written  in  Latin,  may  have,  I fhall  not  pretend  to  fay  ; 
but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plained  Englifh  I 
could,  and  hope  my  preferiptions  will  fucceed  no  worfe  for 
it. 

N.  B . The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Englifh  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 
denominations  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
Tabic  : 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples. 

A fcruple  - - twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - - - fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A fpo.:ifu!  is  the  meafurc  of  half  an  otirrre-. 
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AilST  of  SIMPiES,  and  of  fuch  MEDICI- 
NAL  PREPARATIONS,  as  ought  to  be  kept 
in  readinefs  for  private  Practice. 


Agaric 
Alum 

Antimony,  crude 

■ — cinnabar  of 

fulphur  of 

Balfam  of  Capivi 

of  Peru 

• of  Tolu 

Bark,  cafcarilla 

— cinnamon 

• Mezerion 

Peruvian 

Winter’s,  or  canella  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  Pone,  levigated 
Caltor,  Ruffian 
Caultic,  common 

— - Lunar 

Earth,  Fuller’s 

* Japan  _ 

Armenian  bole 

• French  ditto 

Extracts  of  gentian 

of  guaiacura 

* of  hellebore,  black 

- ■ ■ - - of  hemlock  , 

■ ■■  of  jalap 

• of  liquorice 

• of  Peruvian  bark 

of  poppies 

• of  wormwood 

Flowers  of  camomile 

colt’s  foot 

• elder 

• rofemary 

* damafk  rofes 

red  ditto 

Fruits,  almonds 

• bitter  apple 

* caffia  fiftuiaris 

■ Curaffiao  oranges 

figs,  dried 

* French  prunes 

— — Jamaica  pepper 


Fruits,  Juniper  berries 

nutmegs 

tamarinds 

Gums,  aloes 

•  ammoniac,  in  tears 

•— arabic 

afafoctida 

•  camphor 

•  oalbanum 

O 

— » gamboge 

guaiacUtn 

kino 

» mvrrh 

J 

opium 

Hartfhorn,  calcined 

» — ffiavingsof 

Herbs,  leffer  centaury 
peppermint 

•  fpearmint 

 *  * penny-royal 

■ iavin 

trefoil 

•  uva  urfi 

— - -■  — wormwood 
Lead,  Litharge 
— — — white 

•  fugar  of 

Lemon-peel 

Mace 

Magnefia  alba 
Manna 

Mercury,  crude 
Aithiop’s  mineral 

•  calomel 

•  corrofive  fublimate 

■ red  precipitate 

white  ditto 

Mufk 

Oil,  effiential,  of  amber 
of  anife 
of  cinnamon 
of  jun iper 
of  lemon-peel 
of  peppermint 
Oil, 
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Oil,  exprefled,  of  almonds 

of  linfeed 

Oil  of  olives,  or  Florence  oil 

of  palms 

— of  turpentine 
Orange-peel 
Oyfter  (hells  prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Refins,  benzoin 

flowers  of 

Burgundy  pitch 

dragon’s  blood 

•  frankincenfe 

liquid  florax 

white,  or  roiln 

fcammony 

Roots,  birthwort 

calamus  aromaticus 

■  contrayerva 

garlic 

■  gentian 

ginger 

hellebore,  black,  white 

jalap  • 

ipecacuanha 

lily,  white 

liquorice 

•  marflimallow 

mezerion 

rhubarb 

farfaparilla 

feneka 

fquills 

tormentil 

•  turmeric 

•  Virginian  fnake 

— wild  valerian 

zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 

volatile 

Salt,  Epfom 

- — of  Glauber 

•  of  hartfhorn 

nitre,  purified,  or  prunel 

•  Polychreft 

•  Rochel 

— — of  tartar 


Seeds,  anife 

• carraway 

— ■■  - cardamom 
— - — coriander 
- — cummin 

muftard 

fweet  fennel 

• — — wild  carrot 
Senna 
Spanilh  flies 
Sperma  ceti 

Spirits,  tethereal,  or  aether 

of  hartfhorn 

of  lavender,  compound 

of  nitre 

ditto  dulcified 

of  fal  ammoniac 

of  fea  fait 

•  of  vinegar 

■ of  vitriol 

of  wine  rectified 

volatile  aromatic 

Steel,  filings  of 

ruft  of,  prepared 

foluble  fait  of 

Sulphur  vivum 

. balfam  of 

* — flowers  of 

Tar 

•  Barbadoes 

Tartar,  cream  of 

— emetic 

foluble 

vitriolated 

Tin  prepared 
Tutty,  levigated 
Turpentime,  Venice 
Ver  deg  rife 
Vitriol,  green 

blue 

white 

Wax,  white 

yellow 

Woods,  guaiacum 

— logwood 

- — falfafras 

faunders,  red 

Zinc,  flowers  of 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

balsams. 

The  fubjeft  of  this  fedion  is  not  the  natural  balfams,  but 
certain  competitions,  which,  from  their  being  luppoled 
to  poffefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name. 

This  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
held  in  great  efteem  : modern  pradice,  however,  has  jultly 
reduced  it  to  a very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfam . 

Take  of  white  Spanifh  foap,  one  ounce  ; opium,  unpre- 
pared, two  drachms ; redified  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces. 
bi<reft  them  together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days ; then 
If  ram  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  expreffes,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain. 
It  is  of  fervice  in  violent  ftrains  and  rheumatic  complaints, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  muff  be  rubbed 
with  a wrarm  hand  on  the  part  affeded ; or  a linen  rag 
moiffened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  renewed 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium 
is  left  out,  this  will  be  the  faponacmis  balfam. 

Locatellfs  Balfam. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; Stralburg  turpentine  and 
yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a pound  ; red  launders,  fix  drachms. 
Melt  the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a pow* 
der,  and  keep  them  ftirring  together  till  the  balfam  is  cold. 

This  balfam  is  recommended  in  erohons  of  the  inteffines, 
the  dyfentery,  haemorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fome 
complaints  of  the  bread.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  for  healing 
and  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  taken 
internally,  is  from  two  fcruples  to  two  drachms. 

The  vulnerary  Balfam. 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces ; balfam  of 
Peru,  two  ounces;  hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  Digeft  them  in  a gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then  ftrain  the  balfam. 

This  balfam,  or  rather  tincture,  is  applied  externally  to 
heal  recent  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  like  wife  employed  in- 
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ternally  to  remove  coughs,  afthmas,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  breaft.  It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  kidnies, 
and  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  See. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  fome  value,  does  not  deferve 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  bellowed  on 
it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The 
Commander*  s Balfam , Perjian  Balfam , B a If  am  of  Berne,  JV ad c s 
Baljam , Friar  s Balfam , Jefuit’s  Drops , Burlington* s Drops% 
& c. 

B O L U S E S. 

AS  bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts 
and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept,  are  ad- 
mitted into  their  competition.  They  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  powders,  with  a proper  quantity  of  fyrup,  con- 
lerve,  or  mucilage.  The  lighter  powders  are  commonly  made 
up  with  fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  &cf 
with  cor.ferve  ; but  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more 
conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increafes  their 
bulk  lefs  than  the  other  additions,  and  like  wife  occafions  the 
medicine  to  pafs  down  more  eafily. 

Aflringent  Bolus. 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains  ; gum  kino,  five 
grains  ; fyrup;  a fuflicient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  an  exediive  flow  of  the  menfes , and  other  violent  dif- 
charges  of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may 
be  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difeharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains  ; flowers 
of  fulphur  and  crearn  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple;  fimplo 
fyrup,  a’fufficicnt  quantity. 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  diforders  of  the  fkin,  this 
bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  will  alfo  be  of  fervice 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus. 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains;  conferve  of  rofes,  half  a 
drachm.  Make  a bolus. 

Where  mercurv  is  neceffarv,  this  bolus  mav  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a week.  It  may  be  taken  over  night ; and  if 
it  does  not  operate,  a few  grains  of  jalap  will  be  proper  next 
day  to  carry  it  off. 

■ - Bolus 
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Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 

Take  of  the  befl  rhubarb)  in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to 
half  a drachm  ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains  ; fimple 
fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conflitutions ; 
but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
ftronger  purge  is  necefiary,  jalap  may  be  uled  inflead  of  the 
rhubarb. 

Pettoral  Bolus . 

Take  of  fperma  ceti,  a fcruple  ; gum  ammoniac,  ten 
grains ; fait  of  hartfliorn,  fix  grains ; fimple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  will  make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  Handing, 
afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
generally  proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to 
ufe.  it. 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple;  cream  of  tartar,  two 
fcruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a 
bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  very  well.  If  a fironger  dofe  is  necefiary,  the  jalap 
may  be  increafed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 

CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

CAtaplasms  poflcfs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a 
poultice,  which  may  be  fo  made,  as,  in  molt  cafes,  to 
fupply  their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  a6t  as 
difcutients,  or  to  promote  fuppuration  ; and  as  they  may  be 
of  fervice  in  forne  cafes,  we  lhall  give  a fpecimen  of  each 
kind. 

Bif cut  lent  Cataplafn}. 

Take  of  barley-meal,  fix  ounces  ; frelh  hemlock  leaves 
bruifed,  two  ounces  ; vinegar,  a fulfjcient  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little,  and  then  add 
two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplafn. 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces  ; fat  figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce ; yellow  bafiiieum  oint- 
ment, two  ounces ; gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce  ; 1 infect  l 
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meal,  as  much  as  neceflarv.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the 
figs  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water ; then  bruife  and  add  to 
them  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
foft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  muft  be  previouily  diffolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

W here  it  is  necelfary  to  promote  fuppuratiorl,  this  cata- 
plafm may  be  ufed  by  tliofe  who  chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I have  never 
found  any  application  more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  foftened  with  oil -or  frefli 
butter. 

Sindpifms. 

Sinapifms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
weak  part,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of 
fervicc  in  deep  feated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  &c.  When  the 
gout  feizes  the  head  or  the  llomach,  they  are  applied  to  the 
feet  to  bring  the  diforder  to  thefe  parts.  They  are  likewife 
applied  to  the  patient’s  foies  in  the  low  Hate  of  fevers.  They 
Ihould  not  be  fuffered  to  lie  on,  however,  till  they  have  raifed 
bliflers,  but  till  the  parts  become'  red,  and  will  continue  fo 
when  prclled  with  the  finger. 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inlfead 
of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  flimulating  by  the  addition 
of  milliard,  horfe-radifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  hv  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  multard-feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities;  llrong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficient,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to 
make  a poultice. 

When  finapifms  of  a more  ftimulating  nature  are  wanted, 
a little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

CLYSTERS. 

THIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Clyflers  ferve,  not  only  to  eva- 
cuate the  contents  of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  ac- 
tive medicines  into  the  fyliem.  Opium,  for  example,  may 
be  adminiftered  in  this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  llo- 
mach, and  alfo  in  larger  dofes  than  at  any  time  it  can  be 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be, 
with  good  elfedl,  adminillered  in  form  of  clyfter  to  perfons 
who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth. 

ftmple 
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A Ample  clyfter  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  man/ 
cares  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A clyfter  even  ot  warm 
water,  by  ferving  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  ot 
confiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the 

lower  intellines,  See.  . , 

Some  fub fiances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 

into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot,  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  be  eafily  effeded  by  means  of  a 
•pair  of  band-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  lor 

that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
mav  alfo  be  conveyed'  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwal- 
low,  have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fupported  by 
clvftcrs. 

Emollient  Clyfter. 

Take  of  linfeed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 

them.  i • • -i! 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  wiiL 

(imply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyfter. 

Laxative  Clyfter . 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces ; fweet  oil  or 
frefh  butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 

thCIf  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
common  fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyfter. 

Carminative  Clyfter. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce  , amfe-feeds,  half  an 
ounce.  Boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  ad- 
miniflered  inftead  of  the  Foetid  Clyfter , the  fmell  of  which  k 
fo  difagreeable  to  moft  patients. 

Oily  Clyfter. 

To  four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil. 

This  clyfter  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When 
given  to  children  the  quantity  mult  be  proportionably  lef- 
fened. 
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Starch  Clyjler. 

Take  jelly  of  flarch,  four  ounces ; linfeed  oil,  half  an 
ounce.  Liquify  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  it\ 
the  oil. 

In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  clyfter  may  be  admi- 
niflered  after  every  loofe  ftool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  irtteftines 
and  blunt  the  fharpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added  ; in  which 
cafe,  it  will  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  Afringent 
Clyjler . 

Turpentine  Clyjler. 

Take  of  common  dcco&ion,  ten  ounces  ; Venice  turpen- 
tine, dilfolvcd  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce  ; Flo- 
rence oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  proper  in  obfiruclions  of  the  uri- 
nary palfages,  and  in  cholicky  complaints,  proceeding  from 
gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyjler . 

This  clvftcr  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar 
with  five  of  water-gruel. 

It  anfwcrs  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  clyfter,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or 
putrid  diforders,  cfpeciaHy*  m the  latter. 

<ry-  We  think  it  unnecelfary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
ckifs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular 
intention  may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or  other  of  tho 
above  forms, 

COLLY  R I .A , or  EYE-WATERS. 

EYE-WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number* 
almoft  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  poflefled  of  feme 
fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  I have  examin- 
ed many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  are  pretty  much  alike, 
the  bafis  of  moft  of  them  being  either  alum,  vitriol,  or  lead. 
Their  effects  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore  the  tone  of 
the  parts  ; hence  they  are  principal lv  of  fervice  in  flight  in- 
flammations, and  in  that  relaxed  Hate  of  the  parts  which  is 
induced  by  obftinate  ones. 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compofitions  ; but 
as  it  feldom  incorporates  properly  with  the  water,  it  can  be 
of  little  ufe.  Boles,  and  other  earthy  fub fiances,  as  they  do 
not  diflolve  in  water,  arc  likewife  unfit  for  this  purpofe. 

Colly  rium 
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Coliyrium  of  Alum. 

Take  of  alum,  half  a drachm  ; agitate  it  well  together 

with  the  white  of  one  egg.  _ 

This  is  the  Coliyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  m mllain- 
mation  of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  relirain  the  dux  of 
humours.  It  mull  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the 
eyes ; but  fhould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at 
a time. 

Vitriolic  Coliyrium . 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm  ; rofe-water,  fix 
ounces.  Dilfolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 
liquor. 

This,  though  fimple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  molt  of 
the  celebrated  cojlyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in  weak, 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  {lighter  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  tnole  of  a more  obdi- 
nate  nature  the  abidance  of  bleeding  and  blidering  will  often 
be  neceffary. 

When  a drong  adringept  is  judged  proper,  a double  or 
triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I have  feen  a di- 
lution of  four  times  the  drength  of  the  above  ufed  with  mani- 
fed  advantage. 

Coliyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.  Dilfolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally 
added  to  this  coliyrium. 

Thofe  who  cliufe  may  fub  dilute  In  dead  of  this  the  colly- 
rium  of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard  ; which  is  made  by 
putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  Extract  of  Saturn  to  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a tea-fpoonful  ot  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other  ad- 
dition, will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a coliyrium. 
An  ounce  of  the  latter  may  be  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
the  former  ; and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and 
morning. 

CONFECTIONS. 

COnf  ECTiONS  containing  above  fixty  ingredients  are  dill 
to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  mod  reformed  difpenfatories. 
As  mod  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  cer- 
tainly, and  as  effectually  anfwered  by  a few  glades  of  wine 

or 
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©r  grains  of  opium,  we  fhall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medicines 
very  flightly. 

Japonic  Confection . 

. Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces ; tormentil  root,  nut- 
meg, oiibanum,  of  each  two  ounces  ; opium  difiolved  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Lifboil  wine,  a drachm  and  a half ; 
h tuple  fyrup  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  electuary. 

T his  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  dofe  of  this  electuary  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

"V  ERY  Apothecary’s  fhop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe 

_v  preparations,  that  it  might  have  puffed  for  a confection- 
er’s warchoufe.  They  poffels  very  few  medicinal  properties, 
and  may  rather  be  clalfed  among  fweetmeats  than  medicines. 
They  are  fometime?,  however,  of  life,  for  reducing  into 
bolufes  or  pills  fome  of  the  more  ponderous  powders;  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferees  are  compofitions  of  frefh  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe 
preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  muft  he  freed  from 
their  fialks  ; the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow 
part  of  orange-peel  taken  off  with  a rafp.  They  are  then  to 
be  pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  peflle,  into 
a fmootli  mafs  ; after  which,  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fu- 
gar is  commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  continued 
till  they  are  uniformly  mixed  ; but  the  conferve  will  be  better 
if  only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and 
afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofes. 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels; 
beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two 
pounds  of  double-refined  fugar,  iu  powder,  make  a con- 
fer ve. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferees  of 
orange-peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea-wormwood,  of  the  leaves 
of  wood-forrel,  is'e. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  molt  agreeable  and 
ufcful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A drachm  or 

two 
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two  of  it,  diffolved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as 
a gentle  reftringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  domach,  and  like- 
wife  in  phthifical  coughs,  and  fpitting  of  blood.  1 o have 
any  confiderable  effeds,  however,  it  mull  be  taken  in  larger 
quantities. 

Conferve  of  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water, 
being  careful  totake  them  out  before  they  burd ; afterwards 
expreding  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion. 

Prejerves  are  made  by  deeping  or  boiling  frelh  vegetables 
fird  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a folution  of  fu- 
gar.  The  fubjed  is  either  preferved  moid  in  the  fyrup,  or 
taken  out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The 
lad  is  the  mod  ufual  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel . 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
bitternefs ; then  boil  it  in  a folution  of  double-refined  fugar 
in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they 
belong;  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confedioner  than  that  of  the 
apothecary.  \ • 

DECOCTIONS. 

WATER  readily  extrads  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 
of  vegetables ; and  though  its  adion  is  chiedy  con- 
fined to  thefe,  yet  the  refinous  and  oily  being  intimately 
blended  with  the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part 
taken  up  along  with  them.  Hence  watery  decodions  and 
infufions  of  vegetables,  conditute  a large,  and  not  unufeful, 
clafs  of  medicines.  Although  mod  vegetables  yield  their 
virtues  to  water,  as  w’ell  by  infufion  as  decodion,  yet  the 
latter  is  often  necedary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does  in  a few 
minutes  wdiat  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  fometimes 
days,  to  effed. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate 
life. 

Decodlion  of  jUthaa. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows,  moderately  dried, 
three  ounces ; ratlins  of  the  lun,  one  ounce  , water,  three 
pmts. 


Boil 
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Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  third  of  it  is  con- 
famed  ; afterwards  llrain  the  decodlion  and  let  it  hand  for 
fome  time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they 
mull  be  boiled  till  one  half  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  fharp  deductions  upon  the  lungs,  this  dc- 
codtion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

The  Common  Deco  Elion, 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  ; elder  flowers,  and 
fwcet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; water,  two  quarts. 
Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  drain  the  decodlion. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  th® 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

o 4 o 

This  decodlion  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  bafls  of  clyflers, 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occafionally  added.  It 
will  likewife  ferve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine 
or  other  things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may 
require. 

DccoElion  of  Logwood, 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  (havings,  or  chips,  of  logwood, 
in  four  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  walled. 
Two  or  three  ounces  of  Ample  cinnamon-water  may  be 
added  to  this  decodlion. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  fironger  allringents  are 
improper,  a tea-cupful  of  this  decodlion  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Deco  Elion  of  the  Bark. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered, 
in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint ; then  llrain  the  de- 
codlion. If  a tca-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  be 
added  to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable 
and  efficacious. 

Compound  DecoElion  of  the  Bark, 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  in  a pint  of 
water  to  one  half.  To  the  llrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  aromatic  water. 

.Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine  to- 
wards the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is 
low,  the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  affected  with  a ftupor 
but  with  little  delirium. 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  fixtli  hour. 

Dec on 
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DecoSHcn  of  Sarfaparilla . 

Take  of  frefh  farfaparilla  root,  flicecl  and  bruifed,  two 
ounces  ; fhavings  of  guaiacum  wood,  otie  ounce.  Boil  over 
a (low  fire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one  ; adding  towards 
the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  fafiafras  wood,  and  three  drachms 
of  liquorice.  Strain  the  decodtion. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  afliftant  to  a courfe  of 
mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been 
ufed  for  fome  time.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  re- 
Jtores  flefh  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe.  It  may  alfo  be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cutaneous 
diforders  proceeding  from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 
For  all  thefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  Deco  Sit  on 
if  Woods . 

This  decodtion  may  be  taken,  from  a pint  and  a half  to 
two  quarts  in  the  day. 

The  following  decodtion  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufed 
by  Kennedy , in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  the  Lifbon  diet  drink  : 

- Take  of  farfaparilla,  two  ounces  ; liquorice  and  mezerion 
root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; fhavings  of  guaiacum  and  faf- 
lafras  wood,  of  each  one  ounce  ; crude  antimony,  powdered, 
an  ounce  and  a half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in  eight 
pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  them 
till  one-half  oi  the  water  is  confumed  ; afterwards  {train  the 
decoftion. 

This  decoction  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Decociicn  of  Seneka. 

Take  of  feneka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce ; water,  a 
pint  and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  {train. 

1 his  decoction  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy, 
rheumatifm,  and  fome  obftinate  diforders  of  the  lkin.  The 
dofc  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  if 
the  flomach  will  bear  it. 

White  Decoction. 

Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; gum 
arable,  half  an  ounce ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one 
quart,  and  drain  the  dccodtion. 

i liis  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes*  attended  with,  or 
inclining  to,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the 
1 7 llomach 
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Ilomach  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when 
a Sliced  with  fournefs  of  the  Ilomach,  and  for  perfonswho 
are  fubjedd  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  be  fweetened  with  fugar, 
as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fnnple  cinnamon- 
water  added  to  it. 

An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of. 
water,  will  occalionally  fupply  the  place  of  this  deco&ion, 
and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 

D R A U Cx  H T S. 

THIS  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  a* 
are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated  ; as  purges,  vomits,  and  a 
few  others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a 
medicine  requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is 
better  to  make  up  a larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which 
faves  both  trouble  and  expence. 

Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops  ; fimple  cin- 
namon-water, an  ounce  ; common  lyrup,  two  drachms* 

• Mix  them. 

In  exceflive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  neceffary,  and  in 
great  relllefsnefs,  this  compofing  draught  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  occafionally. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples  ; fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drachms  ; fimple  cinnamon- water  and  common  water, 
of  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftrudfion  or  deficiency 
of  urine.  • 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce ; foluble  tartar,  or  Roche! 
fait,  from  three  to  four  drachms.  Diffolve  in  three  ounces 
of  boiling  water  ; to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper-water,  halt 
an  ounce. 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  flomacli,  an 
ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  diffolved 
in  four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  in  Head  of  the  above. 
Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts  may  ufe  the  following 

draught  : 

io 
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Ifafce  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; common  water  an 
ounce;  aromatic  tindture,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap 
with  twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

Sweating  Draught. 

Take  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces ; fait  of  hartfhorrt, 
five  grains  ; fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught 
is  of  fervice.  To  promote  its  effedfs,  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  of  fome  other 
Weak  diluting  liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple ; water,  an 
ounce  ; fimple  fyrup,  a drachm.  , Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a flronger  vomit  may  add  to  the  above 
half  a grain,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thole  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten 
drachms  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine  ; or  half  an  ounce  of  the 
wine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquills. 

ELECTUARIES. 

ELectuaries  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter 
powders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or  mu- 
cilage, into  fuch  a confidence  that  the  powders  may  neither4 
feparate  by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  ltiff  for  fwal low- 
ing. They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines, 
and  fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Aftringent  electuaries,  and  fuch  as  have  pulps  of  fruit  in 
them,  fhould  be  prepared  only  in  finall  quantities  ; as  aftrin- 
gent  medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form, 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment. 

For  the  extradiion  of  pulps  it  wili  be  neceffary  to  boil  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be 
prefied  out  through  a flrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and 
afterwards  boiled  to  a due  confidence,  in  an  earthen  veffel, 
over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  by  continually  itirring  it.  The  pulps  of  fruits  that 
are  both  ripe  and  frefh  may  be  preffed  out  without  any  pre- 
vious boiling. 
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Lenitive  Ele fluary. 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces ; coriandcZ 
feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces  ; pulp  of  tamarinds  and 
of  French  prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  pow- 
ders  together,  and  with  a Sufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup, 
reduce  the  whole  into  an  electuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  eledtuary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewife 
ferves  as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  adtive  me- 
dicines, as  jalaps,  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  eledtuary  of  CaJJia . 

Ele fluary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  japonic  confedtion,  two  ounces;  Locatelli’s 
balfam,  one  ounce;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  enough  to  make  an  eledtuary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfcntcries  to  give  opiates  and 
aflringents,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  rFhe  purgative 
is  here  joined  with  thcle  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a 
very  fife  and  ufcful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprcffed  in 
the  title, 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  ffiould  be  taken  twice  or 
ihricc  a-day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conilitution  may  require. 

Ele  fluary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce ; of  pow- 
dered tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce  ; fimple 
fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledtuary. 

' Dr.  Mead  diredts  a drachm  of  an  eledtuary  fimilar  to  thit 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  dif- 
eontinue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  then.  I 
have  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  pro- 
ceeds from  worms. 

Ele  fluary  for  the  Gonorrhoea. 

Take  of  lenitive  eledtuary,  three  ounces  ; jalap  and  rhu- 
batb,  in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms;  nitre,  half  an  ounce; 
fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledluaiy.  . 

During  the  inflammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary  pal- 
fa  ges,  which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling 

laxative  may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  V 
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The  dofe  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  two 
or  three  times  a-day ; more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  neceflary  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  eledluary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple  fyrup 
will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  eledluary 
may  be  ufed  : 

Take  of  lenitive  eledluary,  two  ounces  ; balfam  of  capivi, 
one  ounce  ; gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each 
two  drachms;  fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 
The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

Electuary  of  the  Bark . 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces ; cafca- 
rilla,  half  an  ounce ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
eledluary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is 
affifted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hedlic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  Head. 

Elefiuary  for  the  Piles. 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce  ; cream  of  tartar, 
half  an  ounce  ; treacle,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A tea  fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Electuary  for  the  Palfy . 

Take  of  powdered  muftard-feed,  and  conferve  of  rofes, 
each  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

Electuary  for  the  Rheumatifm. 

Take  of  conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces ; cinnabar  of  anti- 
mony, levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half ; gum  guaiacum,  in, 
powder,  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  a fulhcient  quantity  to 
make  an  eledluary. 

In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with 
a fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  eledluary  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day  with  conftderable  advantage. 
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EMULSION  S. 

EMulsions,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  pro- 
per vehicles  for  certain  fub fiances,  which  could  not 
otherwife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thus 
camphor,  triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water 
into  an  emulfkm.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other 
fimilar  fub fiances,  are  likevvife  rendered  mifcible  with  water 
by  the  intervention  of  mucilages. 

Common  Emuljion. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce  ; bitter  almonds,  a 
drachm  ; water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble 
mortar  ; adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make 
an  emulfion  } afterwards  let  it  be  brained. 

Arabic  Emulfion . 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to 
the  almonds,  while  heating,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arahic. 

Where  fott  cooling  liquors  arc  neceffary,  thefe  emulbons 
may  be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Emulfion. 

Take  of  Camphor,  half  a drachm  ; fweet  almonds,  half  a- 
dozen  ; white  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; mint  water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in 
a bone  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water ; then 
brain  the  liquor,  and  dilh>lve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ufe  of 
camphor,  a table-fpoonful  of  this  emulfion  may  be  taken 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

Emu f bn  of  Cum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms ; water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  uppn  it  by 
little  and  little,  till  it  is  dibolvcd. 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifeid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expectoration.  In  obbinate  coughs,  two 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it.  The 
dofe  is  two  table-fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
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Oily  Emulfion. 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
two  drachms  ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce  \ lhake  them  well  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  ci 
fervice  ; but  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  fucceed 
better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Difpenfatory,  inffead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit. 
A table- fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 
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. 7 Xtracts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjedt  in  water, 
iL->  and  evaporating  the  {trained  decodtion  to  a due  con- 
fidence. By  this  procefs  fome  of  the  more  adlive  parts  of 
plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indilfoluble  earthy  matter, 
which  makes  the  larger  fhare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  mendruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of 
extracts  ; fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other 
times  redfified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extradfs  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  &c.  ; but  as  they  require  a rou- 
blefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
for  a private  pradlitioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  ot  them 
from  a profeffed  druggid,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf. 
Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  lift 
of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private 
pradfice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 


Fomentations  are  generally  intended  either  to  eafe 
pain,  by  taking  off’  tenfion  and  fpafin  ; or  to  brace  and 
reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be  an- 
fwered  by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  Certain 
fubftances,  however,  are  ufuallv  added  to  water,  with  a view 
to  heighten  its  effects,  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  aftringents, 
Sec.  We  (hall  therefore  fubjoin  a few  of  the  mod  ufeful 
medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  ufe  of  them  if  they  chufe. 
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Anodyne  Fomentation . 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces;  elder  flowers, 
half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is 
evaporated,  and  flrain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  tide  exprefles,  is  ufed  for  reliev- 
ing acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce  ; red  wine,  a 
pint.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  flrain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for  ex- 
ternal complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rhoeas, flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  Teach- 
ings to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdo- 
men and  region  of  the  flomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of 
each  two  ounces  ; water,  two  quarts.  After  a flight  boil- 
ing, pour  off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  he  added  to  this  fomentation, 
in  fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circumflances  of  the  cafe 
fliall  require  ; but  thefe  are  net  always  neceffary. 

Emollient  Fomentation. 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  deco£lion. 

Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce ; granate  peel,  half  an 
ounce  ; alum,  two  drachms  ; fmith’s  forge  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  confumption  of 
one-third  ; then  flrain  the  remaining  deco£lion,  and  dilfolve 
it  in  alum. 

This  aflringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomenta- 
tion to  weak  parts  ; it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLES. 

T TOwEVER  trifling  this  clafs  of  medicines  may  appear, 
H they  are  by  no  means  without  their  ufe.  1 hey  feldom 
indeed  cure  difeafes,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  difagreeabje 
fymptoms  ; as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulnefs  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces,  &c.  they  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  fevers 
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and  fore  throats.  In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  fometimcs  re- 
move the  diforder ; and  in  the  former,  few  things  are  more 
refrefhing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth 
frequently  wafhed  with  fome  foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafily 
prepared.  A little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any 
where  ; and  if  to  thele  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give 
them  an  agreeable  fharpnefs,  they  will  make  a very  ufeful. 
gargle  for  foftening  and  clcanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  beft  effect  when  injected  with  a fyringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle. 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces ; honey,  one  ounce;  nitre,  a 
drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  he  ufed  either  in  the  inflamma- 
tory quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and 
fauces. 

* Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  rofe-water,  fix  ounces  ; fyrup  of  clove  July- 
flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  give  it  an  agreeable  fharpnefs.  Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  a£ts 
as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a flight 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle,  a pint ; tin&ure  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce  ; honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excre- 
tion of  tough  vifcid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of 
fervice-* 

Emollient  Gargle . 

Take  an  ounce  of  marfhmallow  roots,  and  two  or  three 
figs  ; boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it 
be  confirmed  ; then  llrain  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  ex- 
ceeding good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and  pro- 
mote the  dilcharge  of  faliva. 

The  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  flrangulation  of  the  fauces, 
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little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles ; that  inch  as 
are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contract- 
ing the  emunctories  of  the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thickening 
thofe  humours  ; that  a decodion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
has  a contrary  effect,  efpecially  if  fome  fal-arnmoniac  be 
added ; by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  fecrete  more  freely  ; a circurnftance  always  con- 
ducive to  the  cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

"^^Eget abides  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water 
v by  infufion  as  by  decodion ; and  though  they  may  re- 
quire a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  m this  way,  yet 
it  has  fevera!  advantages  over  the  other;  fince  boiling  is 
found  to  didipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  hitter  and  aromatic 
fiib fiances,  without  more  fully  extracting  their  medicinal 
principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even 
from  thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infu- 
fions  may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefh 
quantities  of  the  fubjed,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and 
more  with  the  adive  parts ; and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions 
are  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  con- 
tain in  a fmall  compafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  adive 
principle  . of  vegetables,  in  a form  readily  mifcible  with  the 
fluids  of  die  human  body. 

fitter  Infufion. 

1 ake  tops  of  the  led’er  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ; yeliqvv  rind  of  lemon  and  orange  peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  twQ 
drachms.  Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a 

quart  of  boiling  water. 

for  in  ; geftion,  wcaknefs  of  the  flomach,  or  want  of  ap- 

f a tea-cupful  of* tliii  inlufion  may  be  taken  twice  or 

f '*  a -day. 

Tnjufion  of  the  Bark . 

c nr,;  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five 
i ' v * n,i,,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let 
. cm  r two  or  three  ays. 

one  of  the  bell  preparations  of  the  bark.for  weak 
donuens.  -*-0  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of 
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diat  medicine  are  required,  a tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-<jay. 

Infufton  of  Cardans. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benediclus 
in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours,  without  heat ; 
then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not 
agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or 
other  aromatic  materials. 

Infufion  cf  Linfsed. 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuls ; liquorice  root,  fliced, 
hall  an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  three  pints.  Let  them  dancl 
to  infufe  by  tfie  fire  for  fome  hours,  and  then  {train  off  the 
Jiquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-foot  be  added  to  thefe 
ingredients,  it  will  then  be  the  peel  oral  infufion.  Both  thefe 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water  ; 
and  in  coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  bread. 

Infufion  of  Refs. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce  •,  boiling  water,  a 
quart ; vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol,  half  a 
drachm  ; loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  veffel  ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and  having 
drained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exccffive  flow  of  the  menfes , vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  haemorrhages,  a tea-cupful  of  this  gently  aflringent 
infufion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  likewife 
makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
.effeiff,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infufion. 

Infufion  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ; fenna,  and  cryfials  of 
tartar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed 
four  or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  ; afterwards  lot 
the  liquor  be  drained,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic 
tinfture  added  to  it.  Perfons  wrho  are  eafily  purged  may  leave 
out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  crydals  of  tartar. 

II 
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This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cupful  may 
be  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates.  ' 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  decoction  of  tamarinds  and  Jenna* 

Spanifh  Infufion . 

Take  of  Spanifh  juice,  cut  into  finall  pieces,  an  ounce  ; 
fait  of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling 
"water  for  a night.  To  the  flrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftru&ions  of  the  breaft,  a 
tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with  advantage  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

Infufion  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  horfe-radifh  root  fhaved,  muftard  feed  bruifed, 
each  four  ounces  ; outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  veffel, 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  ftimu- 
lat  ing  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
excites  the  a£lion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfh-trefoil 
be  tifed  inftead  of  the  mullard,  it  will  make  the  antifcorkutic 
tnjujion. 

JULEPS. 

THE  balls  of  juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or fome 
fimple  diflilled  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  di hilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or 
fyrup  as  is  furficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This 
is  fharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
with  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention. 

Camphorated  Julep. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm ; gum  arabic,  half  an 
ounce  ; double-refined  lugar,  an  ounce  ; vinegar,  a pint. 
Grind  the  camphor  with  a lew  drops  of*  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  till  it  grows  foft ; then  add  the  gum,  previoufly  re- 
duced to  a mucilage  with  equal  its  quantity  of  wrater,  and 
rub  them  together  till  they  are  perfectly  united.  To  this 
mixture  add,  by  little  and  little,  the  vinegar  with  the  fugar 
uiilblvcu  in  it,  hill  continuing  the  trituration. 
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JULEPS. 

In  hyderical  and  other  complaints  where  camphor  is  pro- 
per, this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a Ipoonful  or  two 
as  often  as  the  domach  will  bear  it. 

Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  four  ounces ; Jamaica 
pepper-water,  two  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  com- 
pound fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachtns  ; fyrup  of 
orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs 
and  depreffion  of  fpirits. 

Expectorating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces ; 
fyrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  afthmas,  and  obdru&ions  of  the  bread,  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Mujk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mufk  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon and  pepper-mint  water,  each  two  ounces  ; of  the  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  date  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulfions, 
and  other  fpafmodic  affections,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep. 

Diffolve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
frefh  lemon-juice,  drained  ; when  the  effervefcence  is  over, 
add,  of  mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces  ; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  domach,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  perfpiration,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers, 
efpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep. 

Diffolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove 
July-flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in- 
flammation, this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  table- 
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fpoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimo-- 
nial  vomits  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
fiomach,  but  likewife  to  promote  the  different  excretions. 
Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame  ef- 
fects as  Dr.  'James's  Ponder. 

MIXTURES. 

A Mixture  differs  from  a julep  in  this  rcfpeCI,  that  it 
receives  into  its  compofition  not  only  falts,  extra&s, 
and  other  fubfiances  difloluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths, 
powders,  and  Inch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  diffolved.  A 
mixture  is  feldom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine. 
It  is  neverthelefs  neceffary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a mix- 
ture, who  are  not  able  to  fvvallow  a bolus  or  an  eleCtuary : 
befides,  there  are  medicines  which  a£l  better  in  tins  than  in 
any  other  form. 

AJiringent  Mixture. 

Take  fimple  cinnamon-water  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces  ; fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; J.qnanic  confection,  lialf  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

In  dylenteries  which  are  not  of  long  handing,  after  the 
neceffary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may 
be  taken  everv  four  hours,  interpofing  every  fecond  or  third 
day  a dofe  of  rhubarb. 

Diuretic  Mixture . 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces ; vinegar  of  fqu'ills,  fix 
drachms ; fvveet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce ; fyrup  of  gin- 
ger, an  ounce  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

In  obfiructions  of  the  urinary  paffages,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Laxative  abforbent  Mixture , 

Rub  one  drachm  of  magtiefia  alba  in  a mortar  witii  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  common  water ; fimple  cinnamon-water, 
and  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  mofl  difeafes  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidities, 
this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  correCt  thefe, 
or  to  open  the  body.  A table-fpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a very  young 

child  half  a fpoonful  will  be  fulhcient. 

F When 
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When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may 
cither  be  increafed,  or  the  quantity  or  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  molt  generally  ufeful  medicines  for 
cliildren  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture. 

Diffiolve.  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  water;  and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol 
till  the  effervescence  ceafes ; then  add,  of  peppermint-water, 
two  ounces,  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Where  frefh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  oc- 
cafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the.  faline  julep. 

Squill  Mixture . 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces ; vinegar  of 
fquiMs,  one  ounce  ; fyrup  of  marfhmallows,  an  ounce  and 
a half.  Mix  them. 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expe&oration,  and  the  fecre- 
tion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  afthmatic  and  dropfical 
habits.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 

OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

Notwithstanding  the  extravagant  encomiums  which 
have  been  beftowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  moll  proper  appli- 
cation to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments 
do  not  heal  wounds  and  fores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them 
from  the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances*as  may  he 
necelfary  for  drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud  flefh,  and 
fuch  like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will  be  Efficient 
to  infert  only  a few  of  the  moft  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients 
#f  a more  aclive  nature  can  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

Yellow  Bqfilicum  Ointment . 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  'each 
' a quarter  of  a pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire; 
then  add,  of  hogs'  lard  prepared,  one  pound*  Strain  the 
ointment  while  warm. 

1 his  ointment  is  employed  for  cleanfing  and  healing 
Wounds  and  ulcers. 
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Ointment  of  Calamine . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half ; white  wax,  and  cak- 
mine  ftone,  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  cala- 
mine  Hone,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with  fome 
part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  reft  of  the  oil  and 
wax,  previoufly  melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them 
till  quite  cold. 

This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
©f  Turner  s Cerate,  is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns 
and  excoriations,  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment . 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds ; olive  oil,  a pint  and  a 
half ; yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; Venice  turpentine,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire; 
then  mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  ftrain  the  ointment. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  Althcea  Ointment . It  may  be 
©fed  for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

Eye  Ointments . 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ; white  wax, 
two  drachms  ; tutty  prepared,  one  ounce;  melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty, 
continually  ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better 
confi Hence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed 
up  with  a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another . 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  ftone  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms  ; verdegrife,  well  prepared,  two  drachms;  hogs’  lard, 
and  mutton  fuet  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the 
camphor  well  with  the  powder  ; afterwards  mix  in  the  lard 
and  fuet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfectly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  eftecm  for  difeafes  of  the 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when 
the  eyes  are  much  inflamed,  or  very  tender. 

Ijfue  Ointment . 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  povydered,  in 
fix  ounces  of  yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  dreffing  blifters,  in 
order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 
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OINTMENTS,  SV. 

Ointment  of  Lead . 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint ; white  wax,  two  ounces  ; 
fugar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  re- 
duced into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  fome  part  of  the 
oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previ- 
oufly melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them  till  quite 
cold. 

This  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may  be  ufed 
in  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  fkin  over  the 
part,  as  in  fealding,  &c. 

Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces;  hogs’  lard,  three  ounces; 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce 
of  the  hogs’  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  per- 
fectly extinguifhed  ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard 
and  fuet,  previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mer- 
cury into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  fkin. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hogs*  lard  prepared,  four  ounces ; flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a half;  crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms; 
eflence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make  them  into  au 
ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  affeCled,  will  gene- 
rally cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  iafeft  and  belt  application 
for  that  purpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  dif- 
agreeable  fmell. 

White  Ointment. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint  ; white  wax  and  fpermaceti, 
of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
keep  them  conftantly  and  brifkly  ftirring  together,  till  quite 
cold. 

If  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the 
White  camphorated  Ointment. 

Liniment  for  Burns . 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frefh  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  lime-water ; fhake  them  well  together  in  a wide 
mouthed  bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 
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This  is  found  to  be  au  exceeding  proper  application  fof 
recent  fealds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a cloth, 
or  the  parts  affected  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

White  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment, 
two-thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation. 
Where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furfacc,  the  oint- 
ments with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces ; liquid  lauda- 
num, half  an  ounce.  Mix  tbefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  \ fpirit  of  hartfhorrt,  half 
an  ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

I his  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  wdicrc  the  patient’s  fkin  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  a piece  of  flannel  moiftened  with  this  liniment, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  moll  efficacious  remedies  ; and  that  it 
feldom  fails,  after  bleeding,  either  to  leffen  or  carry  off  the 
complaint.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  I have  often  ex- 
perienced. 

• Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a moitar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diffolved. 

This  antifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate  rheii* 
matifms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme 
pain  and  tenfion  of  the  parts. 

PILLS. 

MEdicines  which  operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe 
difagreeable  taflc,  or  fmell,  makes  it  neceffary  that 
they  fhould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  moft  commo- 
dioufly  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that 
is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  piJks* 

as 
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as  they  often. lie  for  a con  fl  tier  able  tune  on  tbe  flomach  before 
thev  are  diflolved,  fo  as  to  produce  any  efle#.  q 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  bf  pills  are 
generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning 
the  dofe  we  fhall  only  fpecify  the  nuihbet  of  pills  to  be 
taken  j as  one,  two,  three,  &c. 


Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains ; Caflile  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into 
twenty  pills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  flomach, 
one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occafion 
requires. 

Ftftid  Pill. 

Take  of  afafoetida,  half  an  ounce  ; fnnple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  is  neceffary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfleric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,  of  an  ordinary 
Tize,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  of  fervice  to  perfons  afflitled  with  the  afthtiia. 

When  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a proper 
quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  cccafionally  be 
added  to  the  above  mafs. 

% 

Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantify  of  the  extra#  of  hemlock,  and  add* 
ing  to  it  about  a fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the 
dried  leaves,  form  it  into  pills. 

The  extra#  of  hemlock  may  be  taken  from  one  grain  to 
feveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  bell  method,  however,  of 
fifing  thefe  pills,  is  to  begin  with  one  or  two,  and  to  increafe 
the  dofe  gradually,  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them*  with- 
out any  remarkable  degree  of  11  up  or  or  giddmefs. 

v Mercurial  Pill. 

fake  of  purified  quickfiiver  and  honey,  each  half  an 
ounce.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  till  the  globules  of 
mercury  are  perfe#ly  extinguifhed  ; then  add,  of  Caflile 
ioap,  two  drachms,  powdered  liquorice,  or  crumb  of  bread, 
a fufficienl  quantity  to  give  the  mafs  a proper  confiflence  for 
pills. 
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When  fironger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of 
quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different,  according  to  the  inten- 
tion with  which  they  are  given.  As  an  alterant,  two  or 
three  may  be  taken  daily.  To  raife  a falivation  four  or  five 
will  be  ncceffary. 

Equal  parfs  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made 
into  a mats,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will 

make  a Mercurial  purging  Pill. 

- * % * * * , 

Mercurial  fublimate  Pill . 

Diffolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  fa! 
ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a palle,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with 
a fufficient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  mult 
be  formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,  which  is  the  molt  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
the  fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing 
the  venereal  dilcafc,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  worms , 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed  *. 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a-dav,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

4 9 

Plummer's  Pill . 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fvveet  mercury,  and  precipitated  fut- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms;  extract  of  liquorice, 
two  drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  to- 
gether ; afterwards  add  the  extra£f,  and,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  make  them  into 
pills. 

This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  vet  fafe,  alterative 
in  obftinate  cutaneous  diforders  ; and  has  completed  a cure 
after  falivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  likewife 
produced  excellent  effe&s.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordi- 
nary fize  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient 
keeping  moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dole  a 
draught  of  decoction  of  the  woods,  or  of  farfaparilla. 


* See  a paper  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and 
Literary  Effays,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gardener. 
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Purging  Pills. 

lake  of  fuecotorine  aloes,  and  Caftile  foap,  each  two 
drachms ; of  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken 
night  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deobflruent 
and  flomachic,  and  wilh-be  found  to  anfvver  all  the  purpofes 
of  Dr.  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills 
may  be  ufed  : 

Take  extract  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms ; fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confidence  of  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

1 ake  of  Caflile  foap,  fuecotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  expreffes,  are  chiefly  intended 
for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  affiflance  of  proper  diet, 
they  will  oiten  cure,  kive  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to 
interpoie  now  and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic. 

Stomachic  Pill . 

Take  extraft  of  gentian,  two  drachms ; powdered  rhu- 
baro  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; oil  of  mint, 
thirty  drops  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

Three  or  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-dav,  for 
invigorating  theflomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Squill  Pills . 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half;  gum 
ammoniac,  and  cardamom,  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drachms  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  alfhmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of 
thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  flo- 
tnach  will  bear  them. 

3 C 2 Strengthenin')' 
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Strengthening  Pith 
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Take  foft  exfrafl  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  flee},  each  half 
an  ounce.  Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  excelTive  debility,  or  relaxation 
of  the  folids,  as  the  chlorofis,  or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefe 
pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a-uay. 

PLASTERS. 

"jTJiLasters  ought  to  be  of  a different  confidence,  accord- 
JL  ing  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breads  or  flomach  ought  to  be  foft 
and  yielding  \ while  thofe  defigned  tor  the  limbs  Ihould  be 
firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  plaflers  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  re- 
cent vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofition  of 
the  plalter ; but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the 
oils  any  valuable  qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into 
a plafler  of  a proper  confidence,  which  make  the  balls  of 
ieveral  other  planers.  In  boiling  thefe  cornpofitions,  a 
quantity  ot  hot  water  mull  be  added  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  the  plafler  from  burning  or  growing  black.  I his, 
however,  fhould  be  done  with  care,  lell  it  caufe  the  matter 
to  explode. 

Common  Plafler, 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints  ; litharge  reduced  to 
a fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Boil  the  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a gentle  fire,  continually  flirring  them, 
and  keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  in  the  vef- 
fel  : after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of  the 
plafler  mav  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  to  try  if 
it  be  of  a proper  confidence  : when  that  is  the  cafe,  the 
whole  may  be  fuffered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  preffed 
out  of  it  with  the  hands. 

This  plafler  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  ex- 
coriations of  the  {kin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,  and 
defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  is  neceifary  in  fucli 
cafes.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferve  as  a bafis  for 
•ther  plaflers. 
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Adhejive  Plafter. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  half  a pound  ; of  Burgundy 
pitch,  a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

This  plafter  is  principally  uled  lor  keeping  on  other 

dreflings. 

Anodyne  Plafter, 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adbefive  plafter,  and,  when  it  is  cool- 
ing, mix  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil. 

Tins  plafter  generally  gives  eale  in  acute  pains,  efpecially 
of  the  nervous  kind. 

El  ft  er  ing  Plafter, 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces.;  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces  ; Spanifh  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces  ; pow- 
dered muftard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is 
warm,  add  to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evaporate 
it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  fuf- 
ficicntly  incorporated,  fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continually 
ilirring  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold. 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  fel- 
dom  meets  with  it  of  a proper  confidence.  When  com- 
pounded With  oils  and  other  greafy  fub  dances,  its  effects  are 
blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run  ; while  pitch  and  refin  render  it 
too  hard  and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may 
be  fnpplied  by  mixing  with  any  loft  ointment  a fuffici-ent 
quantity  of  powdered  flies  ; or  by  forming  them  into  a pafte 
with  flour  and  vinegar. 

Gum  Plafter . 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds  ; gum  ammo- 
niac and  galbanum,  drained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt 
them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and  likewise  for  dif— 
culling  indolent  tumours. 

Mercurial  Plafter . 

Take  of  common  plafter,  one  pound  ; of  gum  ammoniac, 
drained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when 
cooling,  add  eight  ounces  of  quick-diver,  previoufly  extin- 
gi|dfhed  by  triture,  with  three  ounces  of  hogs’  lard. 

3 c 3 
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This  plafter  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifin^ 
from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other 
violent  tumours,  are  likewife  found  fometimes  to  yield  to  it. 

Stomach  Plafter . 

Take  of  gum  plafter,  half  a pound  ; camphorated  oil,  an 
onn  e and  a ban  ; black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  it  can 
he  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafter,  and  mix  with  it  the 
mi  , then  fprinkle  in  tiie  pepper,  previoully  reduced  to  a fine 
powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafter,  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 
and  applied  to  the  region  ot  the  ftomach,  will  be  of  fervice 
m flatulencies  arifing  from  hvfteric  and  hypochondriac  aftec- 
i.on«.  it  little  of  the  expreffed  oil  of  mace,  or  a few  drops 
oi  tlic  clfential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it 
is  applied. 

J Ins  may  fupp*y  t lie  place  of  the  An*ihyfteric  Plafter. 

IF  arm  Plafter. 

I a.tc  of  gum  plafter,  one  ounce  ; bliflering  plafter,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

1 his  plafter  is  ufeful  in  the  fciatica  and  other  fixed  pains 
ot  the  rheumatic  Kind  : it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fomc  time,  and  to  be  renewed,  at  lcaft , once  a-week.  If 
this  is  found  to  bliftcr  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
tt  mutt  be  made  witn  a f mailer  proportion  of  the  blifterin'T 
plafter. 

Wax  Plafter. 

i a kc  of  yehow  wax,  one  pound  ; white  refin,  half  a 
pound  ; mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them 
together. 

O ^ # 

Tliis  is  generally  ufed  inftcad  of  the  Me/ilot  Plafter.  It 
is  a proper  application  after  bhfters,  and  in  other  cafes 
where  a gentle  digeftive  is  neccffary. 

POWDERS. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  mofl  fimple  forms  in  which  medicine 
is  adminiftered.  Many  medicinal  fubftances,  however, 
cannot  he  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too  difagree- 
able  to  be  taken  in  this  fonp. 
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POWDERS. 

The  lighter  powders  may  be  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  tea  or  water- gruel.  1 he  more  ponderous  will  re- 
quire a more  confident  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  jelly,  or  honey. 

Gums,  and  other  fubftances  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
fhould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones ; but  tho  e 
which  are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be 
fprinkled  during  their  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any 
proper  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  veffels  clofely  flopped.  In- 
deed, no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air,  or  kept 
too  long,  otherwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  mcafure 
deftroyed. 

Ajlringent  Powder . 

Take  of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachms.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 

O 7 

dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes , and  other  haemoi- 
rhages,  one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
every  half-hour,  if  the  difeharge  be  violent. 

Powder  of  Bole . 

Take  of  bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces;  cin- 
namon, one  ounce;  tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of  each 
fix  drachms ; long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe  in- 
gredients be  reduced  into  a powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous  aftringent  powder,  is  given  in 
fluxes,  and  other  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  arc 
neceffarv,  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm. 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder 
cf  Boh  with  Opium , which  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  effi- 
cacy. It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  former, 
but  not  above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

4 

Carminative  Powder . 

Take  of  coriander- feed,  half  an  ounce  ; ginger,  one 
drachm  ; nutmegs,  half  a drachm  ; fine  fugar,  a drachm 
and  a half.  R.educe  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  ariflng 
from  indigeflion,  particularly  thofe  to  which  hyfferic  and 
hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable.  It  may  likcwifc  be 
given  in  fmall  quantities  to  children  in  tffeir  food,  wdien 
troubled  with  gripes. 
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Diuretic  Powder. 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces  ; purified  nitre,  one 
ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into 
twenty- four  do fes. 

During  the  firft  flage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  tliefc 
cooling  powders  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  with  con- 
fidcrable  advantage. 

Aromatic  opening  Powdcp. 

lake  of  t;ie  bed  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine 
fugar,  each  o.\o  drachms.  Pet  the  ingredients  be  pounded, 
and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

Where  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  cofhvenefs,  a tca- 
fpooimil  of  tins  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day, 
accord::  g to  circumftances. 

San  ?ie  Laxative  Powder. 


Take  of  foluhie  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one 
drachm  ; purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a 
powder. 

In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is 
nccellary  to  keep  the  bpdy  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cgol- 
ing  laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  re- 
peated occafionally. 

Steel  Powder. 

1 ake  filings  oi  flecl,  and  loaf-lugar,  of  each  two  ounces  j 
ginger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obllruclaons  of  the  itienjcs,  apej  other  cafes  where  flee] 
is  pi  ope  r,  a wa-ipoomul  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day,  and  walked  down  with  a.  jittle  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Powder.. 

I ake  purified  nitre  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  j opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Afix 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder. 

I ins  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover's  powder. 
It  is  a powerful  ludoiific.  In  obflin^te  rhe.uma films,  and 
otner  caffes  where  it  is  nccefTary  to  excite  a copious  fvveat, 
this  powder  may  he  acJminiftered  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruplc  or 
half  a drachm.  Some  patients  will  Yctjuirc  two  fcruples.  It 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  plentiful  ufe  of  fome 
warm  diluting  liquor.  : ‘ 
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Worm- Powders. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce  ; .TTniop’s 
mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  fix  dofes. 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a 1 it  tie  fyrup,  ho- 
ney, or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  ufed 
the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 

Purging  Wt orm  - Powder. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcrnple ; fcammony  and 
calomel,  of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mor- 
tar for  one  dqfe. 

For  children  the  above  dofes  muft  be  leffened  according  to 
their  age. 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  con- 
siderably mcreafed.  The  late  Dr.  Alfion  gave  it  to  the 
amount  of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus 
adminifiered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and 
afterwards. 

Powder  for  the  Tape-worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid, 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  conftitu- 
tion,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine 
powder.  About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of 
calomel  and  refin  of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains  ; gum 
gamboge,  fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients  mult  be  finely 
powdered  and  given  in  a little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or 
any  thing  that  is  molt  agreeable  to  the  patient.  He  is  then 
to  walk  gently  about,  now  and  then  drinking  a difh  of 
weak  green  tea,  till  the  worm  is  palled.  If  the  powder  of 
the  fern  produces  naufea,  or  ficknefs,  it  may  he  removed  by' 
fucking  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecret  abroad 
for  the  cure  of  the  tape- worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchafed 
by  the  French  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Not  haying  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it, 
1 can  fay  nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy. 
It  feems,  however,  from  its  ingredients,  to  lie  an  adlive 
medicine,  and  ought  to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here 
prefcribed  is  fufficient  for  the  ftrongelt  patient ; it  mull,  there- 
fore. be  reduced  according  to  the  age  and  conffifutioti. 
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SYRUPS. 

SYrups  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 
confiderable  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however,  re- 
garded chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  ufed  for  fvvectening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures ; 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and 
electuaries.  As  all  thefe  purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by  the 
fimple  fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occafion  for  any  other; 
efpccially  as  they  are  feldom  found  but  in  a hate  of  ferment- 
ation ; and  as  the  dofe  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form 
is  very  uncertain.  Perfons  who  ferve  the  public  muft  keep 
whatever  their  cufiomers  call  for ; but  to  the  private  prac- 
titioner nine  tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in  the  ihops 
are  unnecclfary. 

Simple  Syrup 

Is  made  by  diiToIving  in  water,  either  with  or  without 
heat,  about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  an  ounce 
of  the  fimple  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodium, 
or  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  fafe  and 
certain  medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marffimallows  may 
likewife  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Thofe  who  chufc  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form 
of  fyrup,  may  dilTolve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm  bath, 
nearly  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  juice  ought  to 
be  previoufly  flrained,  and  fufFered  to  hand  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  foinetimes  of  ufe  as  a warm  ve- 
hicle for  giving  medicines  to  perfons  affli&ed  with  flatu- 
lency. It  may  be  made  by  infufmg  two  ounces  of  bruifed 
ginger  in  two  pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 
After  the  liquor  has  been  brained,  and  has  hood  to  fettle 
for  fome  time,  it  may  be  poured  off,  and  a little  more 
than  double  its  weight  of  fine  powdered  fugar  diffolved  in  it. 

TINCTURES,  ELIXIRS,  &c. 

REctifikd  fpirit  is  the  direct  menffruum  of  the  refins 
and  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extra&s 
thefe  adlive  principles  from  fundry  fubfiances,  which  yield 
them  to  water,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 


It 
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It  diffolves  like  wife  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubftances  in 
■which  their  peculiar  hnells  and  taftes  refide.  Hence  the 
t injures  prepared  with  rectified  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and 
elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  poffefling  many  of  the  moft  cf- 
fential  virtues  of  fimples,  without  being  clogged  with  their 
inert  or  ufeiefs  parts. 

Water,  however,  being  the  proper  menflruum  of  the 
(rummy,  faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubftances, 
it  will  be  neceffary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tin&ures, 
to  make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofition  of  rectified 
fpirit  and  water. 

Aromatic  <T'infiure . 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a few  days  ; then  ft  rain  off  the 
tinHure. 

This  fimple  tinfture  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  inten- 
tions of  the  more  coftly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is 
rather  too  hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelf ; but  is  very  proper  for 
mixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too 
cold  for  the  ftomach. 

Compound  tfinfture  of  the  Bark . 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces;  Seville  orange-peel 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be 
powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed ; then  infufe 
the  whole  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix 
days,  in  a clofe  veffel  ; afterwards  ftrain  off  the  tindlure. 

This  tin&ure  is  not  only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers, 
but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  eipecially 
towards  their  decline. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  ever y fifth 
or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and 
occafionally  fharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

Volatile  foetid  Tinftufe. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  aflafoetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  frequently 
fhaking  it ; then  ftrain  the  tinHure. 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders,  efpe- 
cially  when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintings. 
A tea-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a 
cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 


Vola- 
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Volatile  Tincture  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic 
fpirit, 'a  pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a velfel  well  flopped, 
for  a few  days  ; then  drain  oil  the  tinbture 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tin&ure 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  water-trefoil,  twice 

or  thrice  a- day. 

•*-  * 

Tin 51  ure  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruited, 
in  a pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  'or  eight  days  ; then  filter 
the  tincture  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  may  be 
mi  ifed  along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tincture  a colour. 

tn  obit  ructions  of  the  menfes,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea 
twice  a- day. 

Aflringent  Tinbhire. 

Dig: ft  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  eight  days  ; afterwards  drain  it  for  ufe. 

ibis  tincture,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good 
akrmgent  medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more, 
of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  ginn  myrrh,  an  ounce  ant}  a half ; hepatic  aloes, 
one  ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infufed 
m two  pints  of  rectified  fpiiits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gentle 
ireat  ; then  drain  the  tindtnre. 

■This  is  principally  ufed  by  furgeons  for*  clean  finer  foul 
ul  cersj  and  redraining  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo, 
by  fiine,  recommended  as  a proper  application  to  green 
wounds. 

TinSiure  cf  Opium,  or  Liquid  Laiiianum. 

1 ake  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces  \ fpirituous  aromatic 
water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  Dtffolve 
the  opium,  diced,  in  the  w 
iqdpntiy  ftirring  it  ; afterward; 
tlie  tindfiue. 

* A very  good  tinfture  of  guaiacum,  for  domcftic  ufe,  may 
bo  mu  *e  by  iufufmg  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  gum  in  a bottle  of 
rum  or  brandy. 


ine,  with  a gentle  heat,  fre- 
s adcf  the  fpirit,  and  drajrj  off 


As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tin&ufe  contain  about  a gram 
of  opium,  the  common  dole  may  be  from  twenty  to  tuiny 

■drops. 

Sacred  Tin&ure,  cr  Tin  Slur  e of  Hiera  Viera. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one.  ounce  ; "V  n gi- 
nian  fnake-root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms,  inime 
in  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  brand}',  h ± 
a week,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle,  then  flrain  ou  tne 

tindure.  . 

This  is  a fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a languid 

and  phlegmatic  habit ; but  is  thought  to  have  better  efT'e^s, 
taken  in  fmall  dofes  as  a laxative. 

The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  V inti  tire  of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce ; jalap,  coriander  feeds,  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  hair  an  ounce.  Infufe  them  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  french  brandy  for  a week  , then  flrain 
the  tindure,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar. 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  the  Elixir  falutis , and  of  Daffy's  Elixir. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

Vinci ure  of  Spanijh  Flies. 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powdery  two 
ounces  ; fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three 
days  ; then  flrain  off  the  tindure. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  ftimulant  for  external  ufe. 
Parts  affeded  with  the  pally  or  chronic  rheumatifin  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

Vinci  are  of  the  Balfam  of  Vein. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half;  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  a pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle  heat  until 
the  balfam  is  diffolved  ; then  flrain  the  tindure. 

This  tindure  poffeffes  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  a tea-fpoonful 
or  two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  But  the 
befl  way  of  ufing  it  is  in  fvrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tindure, 
properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  fimplc  fyrup,  will  make 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Balfarnic  Syrup. 


Tinflurs 
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Pin  Shire  of  Rhubarb . 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  Idler  carda- 
mom feeds,  half  an  ounce;  brandy,  two  pints.  Digefl  for 
a week,  and  drain  the  tin&ure. 

Thofe  who  chufe  to  have  a vinous  tin&urc  of  rhubarb 
ma>  inf ul'e  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lilhon  wine, 
adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will 
make  the  bitter  tin&ure  of  rhubarb. 

All  thefe  tindlures  are  defigned  as  ftomachics  and  corro- 
borants as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
indigeftion,  laxity  of  the  intedines,  fluxes,  colicky  and  fueh 
like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  The 
dole  is  from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or 
more,  according  to  the  circumdances  of  the  patient,  and 
the  purpofcs  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 

Paregoric  Elixir, 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce ; opium,  two 
drachms.  Infufe  m one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle  ; 
afterwards  drain  the  elixir. 

1 his  is  an  agreeable  and  fafe  way  of  adminidering  opium. 
It  cafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breath- 
ing,  and  is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of  children,  particularly 
the  hooping  cough. 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  imall,  ten  drachms ; fuccotorine 
aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drachms;  lelfer  cardamom  feeds,  half 
an  ounce  ; french  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  drain  the  elixir. 

I his  ufeful  domachic'purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces;  Curaffao  oranges, 
one  ounce  ; Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the 
ingredients  be  bruifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days, 
m two  pints  of  F rench  brandy ; afterwards  drain  out  the  elixir. 

i 2 This. 
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This  is  an  elegant  domachic  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  in- 
digeftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a 
fmall  glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  re- 
lieves the  gout  in  the  flomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dofe. 

Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol . 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tinfture,  one  pint ; oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  faeces 
have  fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs 
funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  bed  medicines  which  I know  for  hyfle- 
ric  and  hypochondriac  patients,  affli£led  with  flatulencies 
arifing  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  flomach  and  in- 
teflines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  mod  celebrated  fioma- 
chic  bitters  have  no  effe£l.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty 
drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter 
infufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  lhould  be  taken  when 
the  domach  is  mod  empty. 

Camphorated  Sprit  of  Wine. 

Diffolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  redified 
fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  palfies,  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diffolved  in  half  a pound 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward's  Ejfence. 

Spirit  of  Minder erus. 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it 
gradually  diddled  vinegar,  till  the  effervefcence  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promoting  a difcharge  both  by 
the  fkin  and  urinary  paffages.  It  is  alfo  a good  external  ap- 
plication in  drains  and  bruifes. 

When  intended  to  raife  a fvveat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
hour  till  it  has  the  defired  effect. 

VINEGARS. 

\T  Inegar  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by 
V.  a fecond  fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both 
m inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders.  Its  effects  are,  to 

cool 
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Cool  the  blood,  quench  third,  counteraCl  a tendency  to 
trefaClion,  and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  fvftem.  It 
likewife  promotes  the  natural  lecretions,  and  in  fome  cafei 
excites  a copious  fweat,  where  the  war tn  medicines,  called 
alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  fahitarv  evacuation. 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfteric  af- 
fe&ions,  are  often  relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth 
and  nofe,  or  received  into  the  itomach.  It  is  of  excellent 
ufe  alfo  in  correcting  many  poifonous  fub fiances*  when  taken 
into  the  itomach  ; and  in  promoting  their  expulfion,  by  the 
different  emunCtories,  when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine*  but  ferves  like- 
wife  to  extraCt,  in  tolerable  perfection,  the  virtues  of  feverai 
other  medicinal  fubftances.  Moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers 
impart  to  it  their  fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  pur- 
plilh  or  red  colour.  It  alfo  aflifls  or  coincides  with  the  in- 
tention of  fquills,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feverai  other 
valuable  medicines. 

Thefe  efFeCts,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeCted  from  every 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch 
as  is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  belt  vinegars  are  thofe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  neceflary  for  fome  purpofes  that  the  vinegar  be  dif- 
tillcd ; but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical 
apparatus,  wc  fhall  not  infert  it. 

Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  ihaking  the  veil'd  \ then  filter  the  liquor 

for  ufe. 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  of  its 
being  dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that 
the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  pofleffed  of  fome 
valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many  cafes 
with  fafety  and  fuccefs. 

A preparation  of  a fimilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of 
late  been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  furgeon,  as  a fafe 
and  extenfivelv  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extract 
of  Saturn,  and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar  made  of  French 
wine,  two  pints.  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  earthen 
11  •*  pipkin* 
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pipkih,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer,  for  an  hour,- 
or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the 
while  with  a wooden  fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  flood  to 
fettle,  pour  oft'  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles 
for  ufe. 

With  this  extract  Goulard  makes  his  vegcto-mineral  wa- 
ter *,  which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external 
diforders,  as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  fprains,  ulcers, 
&c. 

He  likewife  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  of 
medicine,  as  poultices,  plafters,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  half  a 
gallon.  Infufe  in  a clofe  veftel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a 
gentle  heat  ; and  then  firain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  head-achs. 
See. 

Vinegar  of  Squills, 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces ; diflilled  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentle  degree 
of  heat,  afterwards  firain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about 
a twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  efte£is  in  diforders  of  the  breaft* 
occaftoned  by  a load  of  vifeid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in 
hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a difeharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  accordingto 
the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to  a& 
as  a vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it 
mu  ft  not  only  be  exhibited  in  frrtall  dofes,  hut  aJfo  mixed  with 
cinnarnon-water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor, 
to  prevent  the  naufea  it  might  other  wife  occafion, 

WATERS  BY  INFUSION,  &c. 

Lime-lVater. 

POUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of 
frefh  burnt  quicklime  ; and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
ftir  them  well  together ; then  fuffer  the  whole  to  ftand  at 
reft,  that  the  lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  li- 
quor through  paper,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  veflcls  clofcly 
ftopt. 


* See  CoUyriu'm  of  Lead, 
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The  lime  water,  from  calcined  oyfler- (hells,  is  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel ; in  which 
cafe,  from  a pint  to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drank  daily. 
Externally  it  is  ufed  for  wafhing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing 
the  itch,  and  other  defecations  of  the  fkin. 

Compound  Lime - Water . 

Take  (havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound ; liquo- 
rice root,  one  ounce  ; faffafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; co- 
riander feeds,  three  drachms ; fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 

Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  llrain  off  the 
liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  other  vegetable  fub  fiances.  Such  impregna- 
tion not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
but  alfo  a more  efficacious  medicine,  especially  in  cutaneous 
diforders,  and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  tire  fimple  water. 

Sublimate  Water . 

Diffolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a pint  of 
cinnamon-water. 

If  a flronger  folution  be  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quan- 
tity of  fubliinate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers, 
and  confume  proud  flefh. 

Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half  \ 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  diffolved, 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol. 

This  water  is  ufed  for  flopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
other  haemorrhages  ; for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  duffils  dipt 
in  it  mufl  be  applied  to  the  part. 

Tar  Water. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tary 
and  ftir  them  flrongly  together  with  a wooden  rod  : after 
they  have  flood  to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for 

ufc. 

Though 
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Though  tar-water  falls  greatly  fhort  of  the  character 
which  has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  poffeffes  fome  medicinal 
virtues.  It  fenlibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  fecretions, 
and  fometiines  opens  the  body,  or  occafions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  ftomach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
fame  quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfaft  and  dinner. 

SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A Or  eat  number  of  diflilled  waters  were  formerly  kept 
in  the  (hops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fome  Difpenfa- 
tories.  But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful 
diluents,  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
or  for  rendering  difguftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach.  We  fhall  therefore  infert  only  a few  of  thofe 
which  are  heft  adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a ftill  being  now  generally  under- 
ftood,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  directions  for  that 

Cinnamon  Water . 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon 
and  a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days ; 
and  then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  poffeffing  in  a high 
degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice. 

Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half ; 
water,  from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off 
by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  poffeffes,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmell, 
tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and 
juleps  to  hyfteric  patients. 

An  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly* 
the  fame  purpofes. 

Peppermint  Water. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  Water . 

1 his  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  the  penny- 
royal water. 

3 D 2 
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Both  thefe  are  ufeful  ftomachic  waters,  and  will  fome- 
times  relieve  vomiting,  efpecially  when  it  proceeds  from  in- 
digeftion,  or  cold  vifeid  phlegm.  They  are  likewife  ufeful 
in  fome  colicky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  liomach,  &c. 
particularly  the  peppermint  water. 

An  infufion  of  the  frelli  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have 
the  fame  efte&s  as  the  diftilled  waiter. 

Rofe  Water. 

Take  of  rofes  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds ; water,  two 
gallons.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  find 
flavour. 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; water,  a gallon 
and  a half.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  diftilled  water,  and  may  in  moil 
cafes  fupply  the  place  of  the  more  collly  fpice  waters. 

SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

TAKE  of  cinnamon,  one  pound  •,  proof  fpirit,  and  com- 
mon water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon 
in  the  liquor  for  two  days ; then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons ; water,  two  gallons.  Diftil  oil  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fuHiciently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply  the 
place  of  the  Aromatic  Water. 

W H E Y S. 

Akim  Whey. 

BOIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  mt.!k  till 
it  is  curdled  ; then  ilrain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey,  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  fio.vy  oi  the  meoj'eSy 
and  in  a tkabeleSy  or  excel  live  dilcharge  of  urine. 

The  4ofc  is  two,  three,  or  four' ounces,  according  as  the 
ftoniach  will  bear  if,  three  times  a-day.  If  it  ihould  occa- 
sion vomiting,  it  may  be  diluted, 

Mnfiard 
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Mujiard  Whey . 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint ; bruifed  muflard- 
feed,  an  ounce  and  a half.  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd 
is  perfedly  feparated  j afterwards  Itrain  the  whey  through  a 
cloth. 

This  is  the  molt  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  lead:  effi- 
cacious method  of  exhibiting  milliard.  It  warms  and  invi- 
gorates the  habit,  and  promotes  the  different  fecretions. 
Hence,  in  the  low  Hate  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheu- 
matifm,  palfv,  dropfy,  Sec.  The  addition  of  a little  fugar 
will  render  it  more  agreeable. 

The  dole  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a-day. 

Scorbutic  Whey . 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutic 
juices  in  a cpiart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is 
to  be  expended  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  ex- 
prelfed  juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  broOklime,  gar- 
den feurvy-grafs,  and  water-creifes. 

A number  of  other  whevs  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  See. 
Thefe  are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered cordial,  when  neceffarv,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 

WINES. 

T'HE  effeds  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  per- 
foration, warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  effeds,  have  an  aftringent  qua- 
lity, by  which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  llomach  and 
inteftines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  retraining 
iinmoderate  fecretions.  10 

The  thin  {harp  wiiles  have  a different  tendency.  They 
pafs  off  freely  by  the  different  emundories,  and  gently  open 
the  body  • I be  effeds  of  the  full-bodied  wines  arc,  however, 
much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubffance,  and  do  not 
pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  fhould  contain 
fully  as  much  fpirit. 
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From  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  muft  appear  to  be  an 
excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  is 
worth  all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfvver  this  charadter  it  muft  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expedted  from  the  common  trafh  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  polTefting  one  drop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more 
rarely  obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed 
as  a menjiruum  for  extradling  the  virtues  of  other  medicinal 
fubftances  ; for  which  it  is  nut  ill  adapted,  being  a compound 
of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid  ; by  which  means  it  is 
enabled  to  adl  upon  vegetable  and  animal  lubftances,  and  alfo 
to  diffolve  fome  bodies  of  tbe  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  impreg- 
nate itfelf  with  their  virtues,  as  fteel,  antimony,  &x. 

Anthelmintic  Wine. 

Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; worm-feed,  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red 
port  wine  for  a few  days,  then  ft  rain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  aftlidied  with  worms  are  always 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable  : it 

muft,  however,  have  ftill  better  effedts  when  joined  with 
bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Antimonial  Wine. 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce  ; Lifbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without 
heat,  for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  fhaking  the  bot- 
tle ; afterwards  filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dofe  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention. 
As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten 
to  fifty  or  fixty  drops.  In  a larger  dofe  it  generally  proves 
cathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 


Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frefh, 
each  one  ounce  ; long  pepper,  two  drachms ; mountain 
wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  ftrairj 
out  the  wine  for  ufe.  • 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomacb,  or 
indigeftion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner  find  fupper. 

Ipecacuanha 
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Ipecacuanha  Wine . 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; mountain 
wine,  a pmt.  Infufe  for  three  or  four  days  , then  filter  the 

tin&ure.  . ' 

This  is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfwers  extremely  well  tor  lucfo 

perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  ftomachs  are 

too  irritable  to  bear  it. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 


Chalybeate  or  Steel  Wine . 

Take  filing's  of  iron,  two  ounces  ; cinnamon  and  mace, 
of  each  two  drachms  ; Rhenifh  wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle;  then 
pafs  the  wine  through  a filter. 

In  obftruffions  of  the  menfes>  this  preparation  of  iron 
may  be  taken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with 
Lifbon  wine,  fharpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  ot 
tartar,  or  a finall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Stomach  Wine. 


Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grolsly  powdered,  an  ounce ; 
cardamom  feeds,  and  orange  peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine 
for  five  or  fix  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  laxity  and  debility  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteflines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a pre- 
ventive, by  perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who 
refide  in  places  where  this  difeafeprevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe 
likewife  to  thofe  who  recover  (lowly  after  fevers  of  any 
kind,  as  it  afiifts  digeflion,  and  helps  to  rcflore  the  tone  and 
vigour  of  the  fyftem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 
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ALTHOUGH  terms  of  art  have  been  feduloufly  avoid- 
ed in  the  compofition  of  this  treatife,  it  is  impqffible 
entirely  to  baniih  technical  phrafes  when  waiting  on  medi- 
cine, a fcience  that  has  been  lefs  generally  aitended  to  by 
mankind,  and  continues  therefore  to  be  more  infefted  with 
the  jargon  of  the  fchools,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several 
perfons  having  exprelTed  their  opinion  that  a Gloffiary  would 
make  this  work  more  generally  intelligible,  the  following 
conpjfe  explanation  of  the  few  terms  of  art  that  occur,  has 
been  added  in  compliance  with  their  fentiments,  and  to  fulfil 
the  original  intention  of  this  treatife,  by  rendering  it  intelli- 
gible and  ufeful  to  all  ranks  and  daffies  of  mankind. 


A* 

Abdomen.  The  belly. 

A bj  or  bents.  Veffiels  that  convey  the  nourifhment  from  the 
inteilines,  and  the  fecreted  fluids  from  the  various  caviT 
ties  into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Acrimony.  Corrofive  fharpnefs. 

Acute.  A difeafe,  the  fympfOms  of  which  are  violent,  and 
tend  to  a fpeedy  termination,  is  called  acute. 

Adult.  Of  mature  age. 

O 

Adujl.  Pry,  warm- 

Antifpnjmodic.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  fpafm. 

Aphtha.  Small  whitifh  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 

Afiritliqp.  A tightening,  or  lelTening. 

Atrahilarian.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  3 
certain  temperament,  marked  by  a dark  complexion, 
black  hair,  fipare  hab.it,  which  the  antients  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  the  atra  bills , or  the  black  bile. 
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B. 

Bile  or  Call.  A fluid  which  is  fecreted  by  the  liver  into  the 
’ gall-bladder,  and  from  thence  paffes  into  the  intellines, 
in  order  to  promote  digeition. 


C. 


Cacochytfue.  An  unhealthy  flute  of  the  body. 

Caries.  A rottennefs  of  a bone. 

Chyle.  A milky  fluid  feparated  from  the  aliment  in  the  in- 
teflines,  and  conveyed  by  the  abforbents  into  the  blood 
to  fupply  the  wafle  of  the  animal  body. 

Chronic.  A difeafe  whofe  progrefs  is  flow,  in  oppofition  to 
acute. 

Circulation.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  driven  by 
the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the 
veins. 

* *r 

Coma  top.  Sleepy, 

Conglobate  Gland.  A fimple  gland. 

Conglomerate.  A compound  gland. 

Contagion.  Infectious  matter. 

Cutis.  The  fkin. 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  fkin. 

Grids,  A certain  period  in  the  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  from 
whence  a decided  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worfe  takes  place. 

Critical.  Decifive  or  important. 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  eleventh, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  and  twenty-firfl, 
are  by  fome  authors  denominated  critical  days,  Lecaufe 
febrile  complaints  have  been  obfervea  to  take  a decifive 
change  at  tliefe  periods. 

P. 


Debility.  Weaknefs. 

Delirium.  A temporary  diforder  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Diaphragm.  A membrane  feparating  the  cavity  of  the  cheft 
from  that  of  the  belly. 

Diuretic.  A medicine  that  promotes  the  fecretion  of  urine. 
Draft  ic.  Is  applied  to  fuch  purgative  medicines  as  are  violent 
or  harfh  in  their  operation. 


E. 

Empyema.  A colle&ion  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of 
the  breaft. 

t v » . - . ■ 
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Endemic.  A difeafe  peculiar  to  a certain  dillria  of  countrv 
Epidemic. . A difeafe  generally  infettious.  • 7 

Exacerbation.  The  encreafe  of  any  difeafe. 

F. 

Faeces.  Excrements. 

Fcetid.  Emitting  an  offenfive  fmell. 

Foetus.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  bom  before  the 
proper  period,  is  thus  termed. 

Flatulent.  Producing  wind. 

Fungus.  Proud  ftelh. 


G. 

Gangrene.  Mortification. 

Gumma /a.  T Tr  , _ 

Ganglia.  J VenereaI  ex«efcences. 

Gymnajlic.  Exercife  taken  with  a view  to  preferve  or  re- 
llore  health. — The  ancient  phyficians  reckoned  this  an 
important  branch  of  medicine. 

H. 


Hc£hc  Farr.  A How,  confirming  fever,  generally  attending 
a bad  habit  of  body,  or  fome  incurable  and  deep  root- 
ed difeafe. 

Hemorrhoids.  The  piles. 

Hemorrhage.  Difcharge  of  blood. 

Hypochondriacifm.  Low  fpirits. 

Hypochondriac  vijeera.  The  liver,  fpleen,  &c.  fo  termed 
from  their  fituation  in  the  hypochondria  or  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  belly. 


I. 

Ichor.  Thin  bad  matter. 

Impojlhume.  A collection  of  purulent  matter. 

Injiammation.  A furcharge  of  blood,  and  an  encreafed  aflion 
of  the  veffels,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 


' * • A*  • 4 . J t . 

Ligature.  Bandage. 
Lixivium.  Ley. 


L. 


M. 


Miliary  Eruption . Eruption  of  fmall  pullules  refembling  the 
feeds  of  millet. 

Morbific. 
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Morbific.  Caufing  difeafe,  or  difeafed. 

Mucus.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  nofe,  lungs,  &c. 

Myfentery.  A double  membrane  which  connects  the  intei- 

tines  to  the  back  bone. 

N. 

Nervous.  Irritable. 

Nctufea.  An  inclination  to  vomit. 

Nodes.  Enlargements  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal 
difeafe. 

P. 

PeBoral.  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difeafes  of  the  brealf . 

Pelvis.  The  bones  fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  ; 
thus  named  from  their  refembling  in  fome  meafure  a 

Peritonaeum.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  and 
covering  the  inteftines. 

Pericardium.  Membrane  containing  the  heart. 

Perjpiration.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  pores  of  the 
fkin  in  form  of  vapour  or  fweat. 

Phlogifton.  Is  here  ufed  to  fignify  fomewhat  rendering  the 
\ir  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  refpiration. 

Phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed. 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood. 

Polypus.  A difeafed  excrefcence,  or  a fubftance  formed  of 
coagulable  lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood 
veffels. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  a boil. 

R. 

Regimen.  Regulation  of  diet. 

ReBum.  The  ftraight  gut,  in  which  the  fceces  are  con- 
tained. 

Refpiration . The  a£t  of  breathing. 

S. 

Saliva.  The  fluid  fecreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 

Sanies.  A thin  bad  matter,  difcharged  from  an  ill  condi- 
tioned fore. 

Schirrhous.  A date  of  difeafed  hardnefs. 

S'lough.  A part  feparated  and  thrown  off  by  fuppuration. 

SpaJrn.  A difeafed  contraction. 

Spt  ne.  The  back  bone. 


’ Styptic . 
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Styptic.  A medicine  for  flopping  the  difcharge  of  blood. 

Syncope.  A fainting  fit  attended  with  a complete  abolition 
of  fenfation  and  thought. 

T. 

'Tales.  A fpecies  of  confumption. 

Temperament.  A peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are 
generally  reckoned  four,  viz.  the  languine,  the  bilious, 
the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic. 

Vertigo.  Giddinefs. 

U. 

9 • 

Ulcer.  An  ill  conditioned  fore. 

Ureters.  T wo  long  and  fmall  canals  which  convey  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra.  X he  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the 
bladder. 
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A. 

yjBLUTIONS,  Jewith  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the 

■A*  preservation  of  health,  115. 

Abortion , caufes  and  fymptoms  of,  588.  Means  of  prevention, 
589.  Proper  treatment  in  the  cafe  of,  ibid, 

Abfcejfes,  how  to  be  treated,  341.  633. 

Accidents.  See  Caj'ualties. 

Acids , of  peculiar  fervice  in  confumptions,  203.  In  putrid  fevers, 
221.  Not  fuitable  to  the  meafles,  269. 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  606.  Method 
of  cure,  607. 

Acknsoorthy  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufeof  the  children  there  be- 
ing affli&ed  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  fatal  confequences  of 
their  ill  treatment,  614,  note. 

Addifony  his  remark  cn  the  luxury  of  the  table,  1 06. 

JEther , very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  allhma,  433.  Is 
excellent  for  flatulencies,  492. 

JEthiops  mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes,  292. 

Africans,  their  treatment  of  children,  12,  note. 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a ftyptic,  637.  Method  of  gather- 
ing, preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid.  note. 

Agriculture , a healthful,  conflant,  and  profitable  employment,  34. 
Is  too  much  neglected  in  favour  of  manufactures,  ibid.  Gar- 
dening the  molt  wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  39. 

Ague , a fpecies  of  fever  no  perfon  can  miftake,  and  the  proper  me- 
dicine for,  generally  known,  163.  Caufesof,  164.  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen  for,  163.  Under  a proper  regimen  will  often 
go  off,  without  medicine,  166.  Medical  treatment  of,  ibid. 
Olcen  degenerates  into  obflinate  chronical  difeafes,  if  not  ra- 
dically cured,  171.  Peruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  re- 
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lied  on  in,  172.  Children  how  to  be  treated  in,  ibid.  Pr 
venrive  medicine  for  thofe  who  live  in  marfhy  countries,  174. 

Airt  confined,  poifonous  to  children,  34.  A free  open  air  will 
fometjmes  cure  the  moil  obflinate  diforders  in  children,  37.  Oc- 
cupations which  injure  the  health  by  unwho’efome  air,  42.  37, 
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The  qualities  of,  aft  more  fendbly  on  the  body,  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined,  83.  The  feveral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpecified, 
84.  In  large  cities,  polluted  by  various  circum fiances,  ibid. 
The  air  in  churches,  how  rendered  unwholefome,  85.  Houfes 
ought  to  be  ventilated  daily,  86.  The  danger  attending  fmall 
apartments,  87.  Perfons  vvhofe  bufinefs  confines  them  to  town 
ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  ibid . High  walls  obftrudt  the  free 
current  of  air,  88.  Trees  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near  to 
houfes,  ibid.  Frefh  air  peculiarly  neceflary  for  the  Gck,  89.  The 
ilck  in  hofpitals  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  frefh  air,  than 
from  their  diforders,  90.  Wholefomenefs  of  the  morning  air, 
94.  The  changeablenefs  of,  one  great  caufe  of  catching  cold, 
340.  Thofe  who  keep  mofl  within  doors,  the  mod  fenfible  of 
thefe  changes,  141.  Of  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded 
againft,  142.  Frefh  air  often  of  more  efficacy  in  difeafes  than 
medicine,  155.  Its  importance  in  fevers,  161.177.  States  of, 
liable  to  produce  putrid  fevers,  217.  Mud  be  kept  cool  and 
frefh  in  fick  chambers  under  this  diforder,  220  Change  of,  one 
of  the  mod  effedtual  remedies  for  the  hooping-cough,  316.  The 
qualities  of,  a material  confideration  for  adhmacic  patients,  431. 
The  various  ways  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  677. 
Confined,  how  to  try,  and  purify,  678.  Method  of  recovering 
perfons  poifoned  by  foul  air,  ibid.  Frefh,  of  the  greated  im- 
portance in  fainting  fits,  687. 

Aitken , Mr.  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fra&ures,  re- 
commended, 656,  note. 

Alcali , caudic,  recommended  in  the  done,  362.  How  to  prepare 
it,  363,  note. 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  conditution  of  the  body, 
69.  Will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  70.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  third,  fufficient  for  re- 
gulating the  due  quantity  of,  ibid.  The  quality  of,  how  injured, 
ibid.  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  neceffary  with  our  animal 
food,  73.  To  what  the  bad  effefts  of  tea  are  principally  owing, 
74.  W ater,  good  and  bad,  didinguifhed,  75.  Inquiry  into 
the  qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  with  inftru&ions  for  the  due 
making  of  them,  76.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and  why 
adulterated  bv  bakers,  78.  General  rules  for  the  choice  of  food, 
79.  Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  80.  Meals  ought  to  be 
taken  at  regular  times,  ibid.  Long  fading  injurious  both  to  old 
and  young,  81.  Breakfads  and  fuppers,  82.  Changes  of  diet 
ought  to  be  gradually  made,  ibid. 

Amaurcjis.  See  Gutta  ferena. 

American  Indians,  thpir  method  of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  568. 

Amu/ements , fedentary,  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  58. 
Ought  always  to  be  of  an  adlive  kind,  93. 

Anafarca . See  Dropfy. 

An?er,  violent  fits  of,  injurious  to  the  conditution,  123*  Tran- 
quillity of  mind  elfential  to  health,  ibid.  ^ 
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Animal  food,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  20.  Animals  that 
die  of  themfelves,  unfit  for  food,  71.  Overdriven  cattle  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  72.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed, 
ibid.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  generates  the  fcurvy,  73. 

Animals  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nourifliment  of,  flated,  105. 

Anthony’s  fire,  St.  See  Eryfpelas. 

Aphtha.  See  Thrujh. 

Apoplexy , who  molt  liable  to  this  diforder,  454.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms  and  method  of  cure,  455.  Cautions  to  perfons  of 
an  apoplectic  make,  457. 

Apothecaries  weights,  a table  of,  706. 

Apparel.  See  Clothing. 

Appetite , want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  46!. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  191. 
His  advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  460. 

Arfenic,  the  efFeCts  of,  on  the  llomach,  524.  Medical  treatment 
when  the  fymptoms  appear,  525. 

Arts.  See  Manufactures. 

Afcites . See  Dropjy . 

Affes  milk,  why  it  feldom  does  any  good,  199.  InflruCUons  for 
taking  it,  ibid. 

Afhma , the  different  kinds  of  this  diforder  diftinguifhed,  with  its 
caufes,  449.  Symptoms,  450.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 452.  Remedies  proper  in  the  moifl  aflhma,  ibid. 

Atmofphere . See  Air. 

B. 

Ball’s  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  409. 

Balfams,  how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfam,  725.  LocatellPs 
balfam,  ibid.  Vulnerary  balfam,  ibid. 

Bandages , tight,  produce  molt  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
fractured  bones,  657. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  the  belt  antidote  for  Tailors  againft  diforders  on  a 
foreign  coaft,  53.  Hew  to  be  adminiflered  in  the  ague,  167. 
DiftinClion  between  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark,  ibid.  note.  A 
decoCtion  or  infufion  of,  may  he  taken  by  thofe  who  cannot 
fwallow  it  in  fubflance,  169.  Is  often  adulterated,  ibid.  note. 
Is  the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  172.  How 
it  may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be  adminiftered 
by  clyfter,  1 7 3 * _ Cold  water  the  belt:  menftruum  for  extracting 
the  virtues  of  this  drug,  207.  How  to  be  adminiflered  in  the 
putrid  fever,  224.  And  in  the  eryfipelas,  280  In  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  292.  Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  quinfey, 
304.  In  the  hooping-cough,  320.  A good  medicine  in  vo- 
miting, when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  flamacb,  351. 
Its  efficacy  in  a diabetes,  and  how  to  take  it,  356.  Is  good  againft 
t e pi  es,  372.  And  worms,  408.  Its  ufe  dangerous  for  pre- 
venting a fit  of  the  gout,  426,  A good  remedy  in  the  King's 
<?vil,  444,  And  in  the  fuer  albas,  586. 
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Parley  water,  how  made,  183. 

Barrennefs  in  women,  the  general  caufes  of,  600.  Courfe  of  re- 
lief, 601.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  obfervations  on,  ibid.  note. 

Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  427. 

Bath , cold,  the  good  effedts  of,  on  children,  33.  Recommended 
to  the  fludious,  69.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  flrengthening 
the  nervous  fyllem,  470.  Therefore  fhould  never  be  omitted 
in  gleets,  554.  Is  good  for  rickety  children,  624.  Cautions 
concerning  the  improper  ufe  of,  in  adults,  699—706. 

Bath,  warm.ofgreat  fervice  in  an  inflammation  of  theftomach,322. 

Bathing , a religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws, 
113.  Is  conducive  to  health,  116. 

Bears  foot,  recommended  asa  powerful  remedy  again  A worms,  408. 

Beds , inllead  of  being  made  up  again  as  foon  as  perfons  rife  from 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expoled  to  the  air,  86.  Bad 
efteds  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  94.  Damp,  the  danger 
of,  143.  Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  355.  359. 

Beer , the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  77.  Perni- 
cious artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  ibid. 

Bells, p arilh,  thetollingthemforthedead,  adangerous cuftom,  127. 

Biles,  635. 

Bilious  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  330. 

Bilious  fever.  Sec  Fever. 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Bitters,  warm  and  aflringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  174.  Are  fe*- 
viceable  in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  in  the 
ftomach,  331. 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  338.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 

Bladder,  done  in.  See  Stone. 

Blajl.  See  Eryjlpelas.  . < . 

Bleeding , cautions  for  the  operation  of,  in  fevers,  162.  In  the  ague, 
167.  Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  178.  In  the 
pleurify,  184.  When  necelfary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
192.  Caution  againft,  in  a nervous  fever,  213.  In  the  putrid 
fever,  223.  In  the  miliary  lever,  232.  When  necefl'ary  in  the 
fmall-pox,  243.  When  ufeful  in  the  meafles,  269.  When  ne- 
ceflary  in  the  bilious  fever,  273.  Under  what  circumilances 
proper  in  the  eryfipelas,  279.  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  283.  Is  always  necefl’ary  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  289.  When  proper,  and  improper,  in  a cough, 
310.  When  proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  317.  Is  almoft  the 
only  thing  to  be  depended  on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  itomach, 
322.  And  in  an  inflammation  of  the  intefliner,  324-  Is  ne- 
cefiary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  336.  Its  ule  in  a flip- 
preflion  of  urine,  338.  Is  proper  in  an  althma,  4 5 2.  _ Is  dan- 
gerous in  fainting  fits,-  without  duccaution,  49'"*  Cautions  pro- 
per in  the  puerperal  fever,  597.  Is  an  operation  generally  per- 
formed by  perfons  who  do  not  underftand  when  it  is  proper,  629. 
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Xn  what  cafes  it  ought  to  be  had  recourfe  to,  630.  The  quan- 
tity taken  away,  how  to  be  regulated,  ibid.  General  rules  for 
the  operation,  631.  Objedions  to  bleeding  by  leeches,  ibid . 
Prevailing  prejudices  relating  to  bleeding,  632.  The  arm  the 
moll:  commodious  part  to  take  blood  from,  633. 

« “Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fpontaneous,  is  of  more  fervice,  where  bleed- 
ing is  neceilary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  367.  Ought 
not  to  be  Hopped  without  due  confideration,  ibid.  How  to  Hop 
it  when  neceHary,  368.  Cautions  to  prevent  frequent  returns 
of,  370. 

Blind  perfens,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity,  505,  note. 

Blijiersy  peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  it. . 213.  When 

only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  223.  When  proper  in 
the  miliary  fever,  232.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  moH  obHi- 
Date  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  290.  A good  remedy  in  the 
quinfey,  298.  Proper  for  a violent  hooping-cough,  319.  Is 
one  of  the  beH  remedies  for  an  inflammation  of  the  itomach, 
323.  Are  efficacious  in  the  tooth-ach,  397. 

Blood,  involuntary  difeharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  oughtnotto 
be  raflily  Hopped,  364.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  difeharges, 
wich.their  ufual  caufes,  365.  Methods  of  cure,  366. 

Blood , fpitting  of,  whomoli  fubjed  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  374,, 
Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  375.  Proper  regimen  in,  376. 
Medical  treatment,  377.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubjed  to  it,  378. 
Blood , vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  fymotoms,  378.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 379. 

B/ood-tt lot  eye,  how  to  cure,  509. 

.Bloody -R ux.  See  Dyfentery. 

Boerbaave,  his  obfervation  on  arefs,  104,  note.  His  mechanical 
expedients  to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  285. 

Bolufes , general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  726.  The  afrringent 
bolus,  ibid.  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ibid.  Mercurial  bolus,  ibid* 
Bolus  of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  727.  Pedoral  bolus,  ibid . 
Purging  bolus,  ibid. 

Bones,  the  exfoliation  of,  a very  flow  operation,  643.  Bones, 
broken,  often  fuccef  fully  undertaken  by  ignorant  pperaters, 
654.  Regimen  to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  655.  Hints 
ol  con  dud  if  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  ibid.  ' Cleanli- 
nefs  to  be  regarded  during  this  confinement,  656.  The  limb 
not  to  be  kept  continually  on  the  ftretch,  ibid. ' Cautions  to  be 
obferved  in  fetting  a bone,  657.  Tight  bandages  condemned, 
ibid.  How  to  keep  the  limb  Heady  by  an  eaiy  method,  6c 8. 
bradures  of  the  ribs,  ibid. 

Bowels , inflammation  of.  See  Stomach. 

Boys,  the  military  exercife  proper  for  them,  30. 

Braid-wood,  Mr.  his  fkiil  in  teaching  thedumbto  fpeak,  310,  note* 
/..'am,  inflammation  of,  who  mofl  liable  to  it,  with  its  caufes  and 
Symptoms,  282.  Regimen,  284.  Medical  treatment,  285. 

3 Bread, 
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Bread , proper  food  for  children,  as  foon  as  they  can  chew  it,  19^ 
A cruft  of,  the  beft  gum-ftick,  20.  The  beft  modes  of  prepar- 
ing it  in  food  for  children,  ibid.  Good,  the  qualities  of,  and 
for  what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  78.  Toafted,  a 
decoftion  of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  morbus , 

344* 

Brimjlone • See  Sulphur. 

Broth , gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  make, 
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BruiJ'es , why  of  worfe  confequence  than  wounds,  642.  Proper 

treatment  of,  643.  The  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very  flow 

operation,  ibid.  How  to  cure  fores  occafioned  by,  644. 

Buboes , two  kinds  of,  diftinguilhed,  with  their  proper  treatment, 

558. 

Burdens , heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  45. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a plaftcr  of,  between  the  ftioulders,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  a cough,  312.  In  a hooping-cough,  319.  And  for 
children  in  teething,  619. 

Burials , the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  in  the  midftof 
populous  towns,  85. 

Bums , flight,  how  to  cure,  640.  Treatment  of,  when  violent, 
641.  Extraordinary  cafe  of,  ibid.  Liniment  for,  751. 
Butchers , their  profeflional  artifices  explained,  and  condemned,  1 2. 
Butter  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  23. 
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Cabbage  leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a pleurify,  185. 
Camphor , why  of  little  ufe  in  eye-waters,  730. 

Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  75 2* 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  767.  ... 

Camps , the  greateft  neceflity  ofconfulting  cleanlinels  in,  1 15. 
Cancer , its  different  ftages  deferibed,  with  the  producing  caufei, 
r 16.  Symptoms,  517.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  5 18. 
Dr.  Storck’s  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  519.  Cautions  for 

avoiding  it,  522.  . _ 

Cmccrfcroti,  a diforder  peculiar  to  chimney-fweepers,  owing  TO 

want  of  cleanlinefs,  112,  note. 

Carriages , the  indulgence  of,  a facrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  9! . 
Carroty  wild,  recommended  in  the  ftonc,  363. 

Carrot  poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  521. 

Cafualties , which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  necefiary  cau- 
tions refpefting,  662.  671.  676.  696. 

fubftanees  flopped  in  the  gullet,  605. 


drowning,  672. 
noxious  vapours,  677. 
extremity  of  cold,  6S0. 
extreme  heat,  682. 


extreme  heat,  682.  . 

Catablafms , their  general  intention,  727.  Preparation  of  the  dil- 
cutient  cataplafm,  ibid . Ripening  cataplaixn,  ibid. 
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Cataradl,  the  diforder  and  its  proper  treatment  defcribed,  $07. 
Cattle,  Hall  fed,  are  unvvholefome  food,  72.  Over-driven,  are 
killed  in  a high  fever,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed, 
ibid. 

Cellars , long  (hut,  ought  to  be  cautioufly  opened,  87.  And  funic 
flories  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  145.  Of  liquors  in  a 
Hate  of  fermentation  dangerous  to  enter,  677.  How  to  purify 
the  air  in,  678. 

Cel/us,  his  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  healthy  149. 

Chancres,  defcribed,  559.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  560.  Symp- 
tomatic, 561. 

Charcoal  fire,  the  danger  of  fleeping  in  the  fume  of,  677. 
Charity,  the  proper  exercife  of,  49. 

Cheyne,  Dr.  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  93.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  138. 
Strongly  recommends  ^Ethiops  mineral  in  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  292.  His  obfervations  on  barrennefs,  6oi,  note. 
Chilblains,  caufe  of,  614.  How  to  cure,  615. 

Child-bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a miliary  fever,  233, 
Child-bed  fever.  See  Fever. 

Child-birth,  the  feafon  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour  pains 
are  over,  590.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  591.  113 

effe&s  of  colle&ing  a number  of  women  on  fuch  occaflons,  592, 
note.  How  to  guard  againft  the  miliary  fever,  593,  Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  fever,  596.  Proper  treatment  of  this  fever, 
597 • General  cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  599. 
Children , their  difeafes  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  6. 
Their  diforders  lefs  complicated,  and  eafier  cured,  than  thofe  of 
adults,  7.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  parents,  8. 
Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  care  in  the  nurf- 
3ng,  10.  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious  clothing, 
ibid.  How  treated  in  Africa,  12,  note.  The  ufual  caufes  of 
deformity  in,  explained,  13.  Their  clothes  ou^ht  to  be  faflened 
on  with  firings,  15.  General  rule  for  clothing  them,  1 6.  Clean- 
Jinefs  an  important  article  in  their  drefs,  ibid.  The  milk  of  the 
mother  the  moll:  natural  food  for,  17.  Abfrrdity  of  giving 
them  drugs  as  their  firfl  food,  18.  The  belt  method  of  ex^ 
pelling  the  meconium,  ibid.  How  they  ought  to  be  weaned  from 
the  bread,  19.  A crull  of  bread  the  belt  gum-flick  for  them, 
20.  How  to  prepare  bread  in  their  food,  ibid.  Cautions 
as  to  giving  them  animal  food,  ibid.  Cautions  as  to  the 
quantity  of  their  food,  2 1 . Errors  in  the  quality  of  their  food 
more  frequent  than  in  the  quantity,  ibid.  The  food  of  adults 
improper  for  children,  22.  Strong  liquors  expole  them  to  in- 
flammatory diforders,  ibid.  Ill  elfedts  of  unripe  fruit,  ibid. 
Butter,  23.  Honey,  a vvholefome  article  of  food  for  them,  ibid. 
i heimportance  of  exercife  to  promote  their  growth  and  flrength, 
24.  Rules  for  their  exercife,  25.  Poverty  of  parents  occaflons 
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their  negleft  cf  children,  27.  The  utility  of  exercife  demon- 
ilrated  from  the  organical  flrudlure  of  children,  ibid.  Philofo- 
phical  arguments  Ihewing  the  neceflity  of  exercife,  28.  Ought 
not  to  be  fent  to  fchool  too  foon,  ibid.  Nor  be  put  too  foon  to 
labour,  32.  Dancing,  an  excellent  exercife  for  them,  33.  The 
cold  bath,  ibid.  Want  of  wholefome  air  deflrudtive  to  chil- 
dren, 34.  To  wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cradles,  pernicious,  35. 
Are  treated  like  plants  in  a hot-houfe,  36.  The  ulual  faulty 
conduct  of  nurfes  pointed  out,  38.  Are  crammed  with  cor- 
dials by  indolent  nurfes,  39.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated 
by  nurfes,  ibid.  Loofe  ftools,  tl.e  proper  treatment  of,  40. 
Every  method  ought  to  be  taken  to  make  them  Arong  and  hardy, 
41.  Indications  of  the  fmall-pox  in,  238. 

Chincough.  See  Cough. 

Cholera  morbus , the  diiorder  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
343.  Medical  treatment,  344. 

Churches,  the  feveral  circumitances  that  render  the  air  in,  un- 
wholefome,  33. 

Churching  of  women  after  lying  in,  a dangerous  cuflom,  600. 

Church  yards,  the  bad  confequences  of  having  them  in  large 
towns,  85. 

Cities , large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  84.  The 
bad  effe&s  of  burying  the  dead  in,  85.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  86.  The  danger  attending  fmall  apartments, 
S7.  All  who  can  ought  to  ileep  in  the  country,  ibid.  Diforders 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  88.  Cleanlineis  not 
fufficiently  attended  to  in,  113.  Should  be  fupplied  with  plenty 
of  water,  1 18,  note . The  belt  means  to  guard  againfl  infection 
in,  121. 

Clare , Mr.  his  method  of  applying  faline  preparations  of  mercury 
in  venereal  cafes,  366. 

Cleanlinefs , an  important  article  of  attention  in  the  drefs  of  chil- 
dren, 16.  and  to  fedentary  artilts,  58.  Finery  in  drefs  often 
covers  dirt,  204.  Is  necelTary  to  health,  1 1 1.  Diforders  origi- 
nating from  the  want  of,  1 12.  Is  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in 
large  towns,  113.  Nor  by  country  peafants,  114.  Great  atten- 
tion paid  to,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ibid.  note.  Neceflity  of 
confulting  cleanlinefs  in  camps,  115.  Was  the  principal  object 
of  the  whole  fyflem  of  the  Jewilh  lavvs,  ibid.  Is  a great  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  Eaftern  countries,  ibid.  Bathing  and  walh- 
jng  greatly  conducive  to  health,  116.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly 
needfary  on  board  of  fhips,  ibid . and  to  the  fick,  1 17.  Gene- 
ral remarks  on,  ibid.  Many  diforders  may  be  cured  by  clean- 
linefs alone,  155.  The  want  of,  a very  general  caufe  of  putrid 
fevers,  217.  Is  a great  prefervative  againfl  venereal  infec- 
tion, 572.  and  againfl  galling  in  infants,  608. 

C Jerry,  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  againfl  inocula- 
“ tion,  2 r6.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  practice 
cf  itthemfelves,  263. 

Clothing, 
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Clothing,  the  only  natural  ufe  of,  io.  That  of  children,  has  be- 
come a fecret  art,  1 1.  Ought  to  be  faflened  on  infants  with 
firings  inflead  of  pins,  15.  Pernicious  confequences  of  Jtays,  16. 
Importance  of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  ibid.  The  due  quantity 
of,  diclated  by  the  climate,  100.  Should  be  increafed  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  ibid,  and  adapted  to  the  feafons,  101.  Is  often 
hurtful  by  being  made  lublervient  to  the  purpofes  of  vanity, 
ibid.  Pernicious  confequences  of  attempting  to  mend  the  fliape 
by  drefs,  102.  Stays,  ibid.  Shoes,  ibid.  Garters,  buckles, 
and  other  bandages,  103.  The  perfeftion  of,  to  be  eafy  and 
clean,  ibid . General  remarks  on,  ibid . Wet,  the  danger  of, 
and  how  to  guard  again  It  it,  141. 

Clyjins , a proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  Aomach, 
323.  And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteflines,  325.  Of  to- 
bacco fmoke,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a Aool,  333,  note.  Of 
chicken  broth  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus,  344..  Their 
ufe  in  a fuppreffion  of  urine,  358.  Ought  to  be  frequently  ad- 
miniitered  in  the  puerperal  fever,  597*  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a 
vomit,  668.  Of  tobacco  fumes,  to  flimulate  the  inteflines,  673. 
The  general  intention  of,  7 28.  Preparation  of  the  emollient 
clytler,  729.  Laxative  clyfler,  ibid.  Carminative  cl yfter,  ibid. 
Oily  clyicer,  ibid.  Starch  clyller,  730.  Turpentine  clyfler, 
ibid.  Vinegar  clyfler,  ibid. 

C celiac  paffion,  proper  treatment  for,  389. 

Coffee  berries , recommended  in  the  Hone,  363. 

Cold,  extreme,  itseffefts  on  the  human  frame,  680.  The  fudden 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid.  How  to  re- 
cover frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  681. 

Cold  Bath.  See  Bath. 

Colds,  frequently  occafior.ed  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at  the 
hrfl  approaches  of  fummer,  10 1,  note.  Various  caufes  of,  fpeci- 
ned,  140.  1 heir  general  caufes,  306.  Proper  regimen  on  the 
fymptoms  of,  appearing,  307.  Danger  of  negledling  the  dif- 
order,  308.  The  chief  fecret  for  avoiding,  310. 

Colic,  different  fpecies  of,  328.  Medical  treatment  of,  according 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufes,  329.  Bilious  colic,  330.  Hyfleric 
colic,  331.  Nervous  colic,  332.  Cautions  necelfary  to  guard 
againfl  the  nervous  colic,  333.  General  advice  in  colics, 
334; 

Collyria.  See  Bye  ^waters. 

Commerce  often  imports  infeftious  diforders,  120.  Means  fug- 
gefted  to  guard  againfl  this  danger,  121,  note. 

Confedions  often  very  needlefsly  compounded,  731.  Prepara- 
tion of  the  Japonic  confeftion,  732. 

Conferees  and  preferves , general  remarks  on,  and  their  compofi- 

tion,  732  Of  red  rofes,  ibid.  Of  floes,  733.  Candied 
orange-peel,  ibid.  * 

Constitution,  good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of,  generally  laid  du- 
ring infancy,  i,  0 J 

C onfumptionSy 
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Ccnfumptionsy  the  increafe  of  this  diforder  may  be  attributed  to 
hard  drinking,  108.  Who  moil  liable  to,  and  its  caufes,  193. 
Symptoms,  195.  Regimen,  196.  Riding,  197.  Much  be- 
nefit to  be  expedled  from  going  a long  voyage,  ibid.  Travel- 
ling, 198.  Diet,  ibid.  Great  efficacy  of  milk  in,  ibid.  Me- 
dical treatment,  202. 

—  Nervous,  defined,  and  the  perfons  moll  liable  to, 

207.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid. 

-  — Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  mull  be  dire&ed  to 

the  producing  caufe,  208. 

Convulfcns,  why  new-born  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  14.  Thofe 
preceding  the  eruption  in  the  fmall-pox  favourable  fymptoms, 
241.  The  general  caufes  of,  624.  Proper  treatment  of,  625. 
Extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  694. 
Farther  inftru&ions  in  like  cafes,  695. 

Cook , Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preferving  the 
health  of  his  men,  52,  note. 

Cookery , the  arts  of,  render  many  things  unwholefome,  that  are 
not  naturally  fo,  ,4. 

Cordials , ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  18.  Are  the  common 
refuge  of  nurles  who  negledl  their  duty  to  children,  39.  Are 
pften  fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  the  llomach,  321.  When  good 
in  the  colic,  -\U).  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant  woman 
during  labou- , 591. 

Corn , damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  217. 

Corns  in  the  feet,  are  occalioned  by  wearing  tight  lhoes,  102. 


Cortex ■ See  Bark • , 

Cojhvenefs , a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  the  prevention  of, 
injurious  to  the  conflitution,  13b*  -Is  rather  to  be  removed  by 
diet  than  by  drugs,  ibid.  Its  general  caufes,  and  ill  eftefts, 
4^8.  Regimen,  459.  Remedies  for,  460. 

Cough)  the  proper  remedies  for,  310.  A plailer  or  Burgundy 
pitch  laid  between  the  fhoulders,  an  excellent  remedy  for,  3 12. 
The  llomach  cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs,  diflinguifhed,  3 1 3* 
Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  314. 

Cough,  hooping,  who  moll  liable  to,  with  its  difpofing  cautes, 
3 13.  Remedies,  316.  Is  infectious,  ibid.  Vomits,  their  ufe, 
and  how  to  adminjfter  them  to  children,  517*  Cmhc  ointment 
a good  remedy  for,  ^19.  _ . 

Cough , phthifical,  incident  to  fedentary  artificers,  from  their 
breathing  confined  air,  55. 

Cradles , on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  35. 

Cramp,  proper  remedies  for,  499. 

Cramp  of  the  fomach , who  moll  fubje£l  to,  484.  Medical  treat- 


ment of,  485.  , . , . , 

rot chets,  how  to  ufe  for  extrafting  fubllances  detained  in  the 

gullet,  666. 

Znup  in  children,  deferibed,  615.  Its  fymptoms  and  proper 

treatment,  6 1 6 . 

7 yder,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  vyeak,  yy. 
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D. 

Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercife  for  young  perfons,  35* 

Daucus  fylnjeftris.  See  Carrot. 

Deafne/s,  when  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  putrid  fever,  220, 
note.  Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  caufes,  510. 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  fometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to 
be  too  foon  credited,  663.  67 1.  676.  696.  The  means  to  be 
ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  all 
cafes,  69 7. 

Becodions , general  remarks  on,  733.  Preparation  of  the  deco&ion. 
of  Althrea,  ibid.  Common  decoftion,  734.  Of  logwood, 
ibid.  Of  bark,  ibid.  Compound  deco&ion  of  bark,  ibid. 
Of  farfaparilla,  735.  Of  feneka,  ibid.  White  decodtion,  ibid. 

Deformity,  often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  drefling 
children,  10.  Is  feldom  found  among  favage  nations,  12. 
The  ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  13. 

Dews,  night,  dangerous  to  health,  142. 

Diabetes , who  mod:  liable  to  this  diforder,  353.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  354.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  355. 
Didinguifhed  from  incontinency  of  urine,  356. 

Diarrhoea.  See  Loofenefs . 

Diet,  will  often  anfwer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,  153.. 
llluftrations,  154.  S to  Aliment. 

Digejl  ion,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inani- 
tion, 80. 

Difeafes,  hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  affii&ed  with,  10.  Pecu- 
liar diforders  attending  particular  occupations,  42.  Mod  of 
them  infe&ious,  118.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon 
experience  andobfervation  than  upon  fcientifical principles,  1 50. 
Are  to  be  didinguifhed  by  the  mod  obvious  and  permanent 
fymptoms,  ibid.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  conditution, 
to  be  confidered,  13  1.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  didinguiflied  from 
thofe  of  the  body,  152.  Climate,  fituation,  and  occupation,  to 
be  attended  to,  ibid.  Other  collateral  circumdances,  ibid. 
Many  indications  of  cure,  to  be  anfwered  by  diet  alone,  153. 
Cures  often  effefted  by  frefh  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinefs, 
1 55.  Nervous  difeafes,  of  a complicated  nature,  and  difficult 
to  cure,  464. 

Difoc(itions,  fhould  be  reduced  before  the  fwelling  and  inflamma^ 
tion  come  on,  and  how,  648.  Of  the  jaw,  649.  Of  the 
neck,  650.  Of  the  ribs,  651.  Of  the  ffioulder,  652-  Of  the 
elbow,  653.  Of  the  thigh,  ibid.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and 
toes,  654. 

Diuretic  infufon  for  the  dropfy,  how  to  prepare,  418,  419. 

Dog,  fymptoms  of  madnels  in,  528.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
lerved  after  biting  any  perfon,  to  afeertain  whether  he  is  mad 
pr  not,  529.  Is  often  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo,  ibid. 
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Symptoms  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  530.  The  poifon  cannot 
he  many  years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  ibid.  Dr" 
Mead’s  receipt  for  the  bite,  531.  The  famous  Ealt  Indian  fpe- 
cific  for,  ibid.  Other  recipes,  532.  Vinegar  of  confiderable 
iervice  in  this  diforder,  ibid.  Medical  courfe  of  treatment  re- 
commended, 533.  Regimen,  534.  Dipping  in  the  fea  not 
to  be  reiied  on,  535*  Dr,  I ifiot  s medical  courfe  for  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  536.  Remarks  on  the  Ormfkirk  medicine, 
537,  note.'  * 

Vo/es  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  ao-es, 
721.  6 9 

Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  afflicted  with  nervous  dis- 
orders, 468. 

Draughty  is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  for 
immediate  operation,  73^*  Now  to  prepare  the  anodyne 
draught,  ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draught, 
ibid.  Sweating  draught,  737.  Vomiting  draught,  ibid . 

Drefs.  See  Clothing. 

Drinking , perfons  who  are  feldom  intoxicated,  may  neverthelefs 
injure  them  conftitutions  by,  108.  The  habit  of  drinking  fre- 
quently originates  from  misfortunes,  109.  Frequently  deftroys 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  110.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by 
miitaken  holpitality,  ibid.  note.  Leads  to  other  vices,  111. 

Dropfjy  the  feveral  dillinftions  of,  with  its  caufes,  414.  Symp- 
toms, 414  Regimen,  416.  Medical  treatment,  417.  Tap- 
ping, a fafe  and  fimple  operation,  420. 

Dropfy  of  the  brain.  See  Water  in  the  head. 

Drowned  perfons , ought  not  to  be  rafhly  given  up  for  dead,  671. 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of,  ibid.  Endeavours  ought  not 
to  be  fufpended  upon  the  full  returns  of  life,  675.  Succefs  of 
the  Amfterdain  fociety  for  the  recovery  of,  696. 

Drunkennefs.  See  Intoxication. 

Dumb  perfons  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difcourfe,  510, 

note. 

Dyfentery , where  and  when  mod  prevalent,  382.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  383.  Fruit,  one  of  the  beft  remedies 
for,  386.  Proper  drink  for,  387.  Medical  treatment,  ibid \ 
Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  388, 

E. 

Ear,  the  feveral  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  509.  Deafnefs,  medical 
treatmentof,  according  to  its  caufes,  510.  Ought  not  to  be 
tampered  with,  512. 

Ear-ach,  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  399.  How  to 
drive  infers  out  of,  ibid. 

Education  of  children , fhould  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents, 
29,  note.  That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  conllitution,  30. 
Effluvia,  putrid,  wall  occafion  the  fpotted  fever,  216. 

Die  dir  i city  beneficial  in  the  palfy,  477. 
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EleSIuaries , general  rules  for  making,  737.  Preparation  of  leni- 
tive eledtu  ary,  738.  EleCtuary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  For 
the  epileply,  ibid.  For  the  gonorrhoea,  ibid.  Of  the  bark, 
739.  For  the  piles,  ibid.  For  the  palfy,  ibid.  For  the  rheu- 
madfm,  ibid. 

Elixir , paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  7 66.  Sacred  elixir,  'ibid* 
Stomachic  elixir,  ibid.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  767. 

Emuljlons , their  uies,  740.  Preparation  of  the  common  emulfion, 
ibid.  Arabic  emulfion,  ibid.  Camphorated  emulfion,  ibid. 
Emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  ibid.  Oily  emulfion,  741. 

Engleman , Dr.  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 
perfons  from  fainting  fits,  68 6. 

Entrails.  See  Intejiines . 

Epilepfy , the  diforder  defined,  478.  Its  caufes  and  fymptcms, 
479.  Due  regimen,  480.  Medical  treatment,  481. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are 
miltaken  and  ill  treated  by  nurfes,  39.  Ought  never  to  be 
flopped  without  proper  advice,  40.  In  fevers,  how  to  be 
treated,  214.  223.  230.  232.  In  the  fmall-pox,  241.  246.  I11 
children,  the  caufes  of,  610.  How  to  cure,  611. 

Eryjipelas,  a diforder  incident  to  the  laborious,  46.  Its  caufes  ex- 
plained, and  who  moll  fubjeft  to  it,  276.  Its  fymptoms,  277. 
Regimen,  278.  Medical  treatment,  279.  The  fcorbutic  ery- 
fipelas,  28 1.  InltruCtions  for  thofe  who  are  fubjeCt  to  this 
diforder,  ibid. 

Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecified,  133. 
By  ftool,  ibid.  Urine,  137.  Perforation,  139. 

Exercife , the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  grow'th  and  llrength 
of  children,  24.  All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of 
motion  as  foon  as  they  are  able,  25.  The  utility  of,  proved 
from  anatomical  confiderations,  27.  And  from  philofophicai 
deductions,  28.  Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys,  30. 
Benefits  of  dancing,  33.  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfons  under 
lowneis  of  fpirits  than  the  tavern,  59.  Gardening  the  bed 
exercife  for  the  fedentary,  ibid.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be 
taken  immediately  after  a full  meal,  69.  Is  as  necefiary  as  food 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  90.  Our  love  of  activity,  an 
evidence  of  its  utility,  9-1.  Indolence  relaxes  the  folids,  ibid. 
The  indulgence  of  carriages  as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  ibid.  Is 
almofr  the  only  cure  for  glandular  obftruttions,  92,  Will  pre- 
vent and  remove  thofe  diforders  that  medicine  cannot  cure/93. 
Is  the  bed  cure  ior  complaints  in  the  ftomach,  94.  Flow  to"  be 
taken  within  doors,  when  not  to  be  done  in  the  open  air,  9-. 
ACtive  fports  better  than  fedentary  amufements,  ibid.  The 
golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid . note.  Exercife  fiiould 
not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  96.  Is  as  necefiary  for  the  mind 
as  for  the  body,  131.  Is  often  of  more  efficacy  than  any  me- 
dicine xvhatever,  154.  The  belt  mode  of  taking  it  in  a con- 
fumption,  197.  Is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a dropfy,  417. 

Mu  feu  Jar, 
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Mufcular,  for  the  gout,  ^426.  Is  neceflary  for  the  afthmatic, 
451.  Is  fuperior  to  all  medicine  in  nervous  diforders,  468 
-And  in  the  palfy,  478.  Is  proper  for  pregnant  women,  unlefs 
they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture,  590.  Want  of,  the  oc- 
cafion  of  rickets  in  children,  622. 

Extracts,  general  rules  for  making;  but  are  more  conveniently 
purchafed  readymade,  741. 

Eyes,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  287.  Symptoms,  288. 
Medical  treatment,  289.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulous  habit,  291.  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  fub* 
je£t  to  this  complaint,  293.  Are  fubjedt  to  many  difeafes  which 
are  difficult  to  cure,  505.  The  means  by  which  they  are  fre- 
quently injured,  506.  General  means  of  prevention,  ibid. 
The  leveral  diforders  of,  with  their  medical  treatment,  507. 

Eye-waters,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intentions, 
730.  Collyrium  of  allum,  731.  Vitriolic  collyrium,  ibid, 
Collyrium  of  lead,  ibid. 


F. 

Fainting  Jits,  how  to  cure,  488.  682.  Cautions  to  perfons  fub^ 
jed  to  them,  687. 

Falling  ftcknefs.  See  Epilepjy. 

Fajling,  long,  injurious  to  thofe  who  labour  hard,  48.  Is  hurtful 
both  to  old  and  young,  81. 

Fathers , culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  chil- 
dren, 5.  Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  conftitution  of 
their  children,  8. 

Fear , the  influence  of,  very  great,  in  occafioning  and  aggravat- 
ing difeafes,  125.  Its  various  operations,  126. 

Feet,  injured  bv  wearing  tight  fhoes,  102.  I he  walking  of,  an 
agreeable  article  of  cleanlinefs,  1 16.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  142. 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  309. 
And  in  the  hooping-cough,  319. 

Fermentation,  the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a Hate  or,  noxious,  677. 

Fevers  of  a bad  kind,  often  occafioned  among  labourers  by  poor 
living,  48.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perlons  after  hard 
drinking,  59.  Nervous,  often  the  confequencc  ofintenfe  fludy, 
64.  Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occafioned  by  want  of  cleanli- 
nefs, 112.  The  moll  general  caufes  of,  enumerated,  1 56.  1 he 

diffinguilhing  fymptoms  of,  ibid.  The  feveral  fpecies  of,  157. 
Is  an  effort  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  affiffed,  158.  How 
this  is  to  be  done,  159.  Cordials  and  fweatmeats  improper  in, 
160.  Frefh  air  of  great  importance  in,  161.  'i  he  mind  of  the 
patient  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors,  ibid. 
Cautions  as  to  bleeding  and  fweating  in,  i62.^Tongings,  the 
calls  of  nature,  and  delerve  attention,  163*  Cautions  to  pie- 
vent  a relapfe,  ibid. 

Fever v 
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Fever,  acute  continual,  who  mod  liable  to,  174.  Caufes,  175. 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  176.  Medical  treatment,  178. 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  179.  Regimen  to  be 
obferved  during  recovery,  180. 

Fever , bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  274.  Proper 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  275. 

Fever , intermitting.  See  Ague. 

Fever , miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearance, 227.  Who  molt  liable  to  it,  228.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  229.  Regimen,  230.  Account  of  a miliary  fever 
at  Strafburg,  231,  note.  Proper  medical  treatment,  232. 
Cautfcms  for  avoiding  this  diforder,  233.  How  to  prevent,  in 
childbed  women,  595. 

Fever , milk,  how  occafioned,  594.  How  to  prevent,  599. 

Fever , nervous,  why  more  common  n.ovv  than  formerly,  and  who 
mod  liable  to  it,  209.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  and  pro- 
per regimen,  210.  Medical  treatment,  212. 

Fever , puerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fymp- 
toms, 596.  Medical  treatment  of,  597.  Cautions  for  the 
prevention  of  this  fever,  599. 

Fever , putrid,  is  of  a peftilential  nature,  and  who  mod  liable  to 
it,  216.  Its  general  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  2 1 8.  Other 
fevers  may  be  converted  to  this,  by  improper  treatment,  219. 
Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  ibid.  Regimen, 
220.  Medical  treatment,  223.  Cautions  for  the  prevention 
of  this  diforder,  225. 

Fever , remitting,  derivation  of  its  name,  234.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen,  235.  Medical  treatment, 
236.  Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  237. 

Fever,  fcarlet,  why  fo  named,  and  its  ufual  feafon  of  attack,  272. 
Proper  treatment  of,  273.  Is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid 
and  malignant  fymptoms,  ibid . Medicines  adapted  to  this 
Rage  ,<jf  the  malady,  274.  fliftory  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at 
Edinburgh,  ibid.  note. 

Fever,  fecondary,  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  249. 

Flatulencies  in  the  ltomach,  remedies  againft,  402.  The  feveral 
caufes  of,  490.  Medical  treatment  of,  491. 

Flatulent  colic , its  caufes,  and  feat  of  the  diforder,  328.  Re- 
medies for,  329. 

Flo-wer-de-luce , the  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for 
the  tooth-ach,  397. 

Fluor-albus,  defended,  with  its  proper  treatment,  585. 

Fomentations , how  to  make  and  apply,  741.  General  intentions 
of,  ibid.  Anodyne  fomentation,  742.  Aromatic  fomentation, 
ibid.  Common  fomentation,  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation, 
ibid.  Strengthening  fomentation,  742. 

Food.  See  Aliment. 

Forgivenefs  0/ injuries,  ought  to  be  pradtifed  from  a regard  to  our 
own  health,  125. 

Fraftures.  See  Bones , broken. 
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Frozen  limbs,  how  to  recover,  68 1. 

Fruit,  unripe,  very  hurtful  to  children,  22.  One  of  the  bell  me- 
dicines, both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dyfentery  786 

Funerals,  the  great  number  of  vifitors  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  their  health,  119.  ° 

G. 

Calling , in  infants,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  608. 

Gangrene , proper  treatment  of,  634. 

Gardening , a wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  -n 

Gargles  for  the  throat , how  to  make,  296.  299.  304.  General 
intentions  of,  743.  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle, 
ibid.  Common  gargle,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  ibid.  Emol- 
lient gargle,  ibid.  For  the  mouth  of  infants  in  the  thruih 
606. 

Garlic  ointment , a North  Britifh  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough, 
how  to  apply  it,  319. 

Generals  of  armies , how  they  ought  to  confult  the  health  of  the 
men  they  command,  50. 

Gilders.  See  Miners. 

Ginger,  fyrup  of,  how  to  prepare,  762. 

Girls , the  common  mode  of  education  prejudicial  to  their  condi- 
tution,  30.  Means  of  redlifying  it  recommended,  31. 

Gleet,  how  occafioned,  and  its  fymptoms,  553.  Method  of  cure, 
554.  Regimen,  5 35.  Obllinate  gleets  cured  by  mercurial 
inundlions,  ibid.  How  to  apply  bougies,  556. 

G looser,  Mr.  his  courle  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a hanged 
man,  693. 

Gonorrhoea,  virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  fymptoms,  543.  Re- 
gimen, 545 . Medical  treatment,  546.  Is  often  cured  by 
adringent  injedlions,  ibid.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in, 
547.  Mercury  feldom  nece/Tary  in  a gonorrhoea,  5,19.  How 
to  adminiderit  when  needful,  550. 

Goulard , M.  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extradl  of  Saturn,  768. 
His  various  applications  of  it,  ibid. 

Gout,  the  general  caufes  of,  62.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  oc- 
casioned by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  348.  The  fources 
of  this  diforder,  and  its  fymptoms,  421.  Regimen  for,  423. 
Wool  the  belt  external  application  in,  424.  Why  there  are  To 
many  nodry  ms  for,  425.  Proper  medicines  after  the  fit,  ibid. 
Proper  regimen  in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep  off  their 
return,  426.  Flow  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts  to  the 
extremities,  428.  General  cautions  to  prevent  danger  by  mif- 
taking  it  for  other  diforders,  ibid. 

Gravel,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  139.  How  diftinguifhed 
from  the  done,  359.  Caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen, 
360.  Medical  treatment,  361. 

Green  ficknefs  originates  in  indolence,  579. 


Grief, 
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Grief,  its  efFefts  permanent,  and  often  fatal,  130.  Danger  of  tlie 
mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubjeft,  efpecially  if  of  a difa- 
greeable  nature,  ibid.  The  mind  requires  exercife  as  well  as  the 
body,  1 3 1 . Innocent  amufements  not  to  be  neglected,  132. 
Is  produ&ive  of  nervous  difeafes,  405. 

Gripes  in  infants , proper  treatment  of,  607. 

Guaiacum , gum,  a good  remedy  for  the  quinfey,  298.  And 
rheumatifm,  432. 

Gullet , how  to  remove  fubftances  detained  in,  6 63.  Cautions  for 
the  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  666.  Other  mechani- 
cal expedients,  667.  Treatment  if  the  obdrudion  cannot  be 
removed,  670. 

Gums  of  children,  applications  to,  during  teething,  and  how  to  cut* 
them,  620. 

Gutta  ferena , proper  treatment  of,  50 7. 

H. 

Hcemoptoe , fpitting  of  blood.  Set  Blood. 

Hemorrhages.  See  Blood. 

Iiarronjjgate  water , an  excellent  medicine  for  expelling  worms, 
407.  And  for  the  jaundice,  413.  In  the  fourvy,  439. 

Head-ach , the  fpecies  of,  diftinguilhed,  390.  Caules  of,  391. 
Regimen,  392.  Medical  treatment,  393. 

Health  of  the  people  in  general , a proper  object  of  attention  for  the 
magiltrates,  xii.  Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  con- 
trads,  9.  Is  often  laboured  for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  68.  Rules 
given  by  Celfus  for  the  prefervation  of,  149. 

Heart-burn , the  nature  of  this  diforder,  with  its  caufes,  and  re- 
medies for,  462. 

Heat,  extreme,  how  to  recover  perfons  overcome  by,  682. 

Hemlock,  a good  remedy  in  the  King’s  Evil,  444.  Is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Storck  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  519. 

Hemp  feed , a decodtion  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  413. 

Hiccup,  its  caufes,  and  method  of  treatment,  483. 

Hojfman,  his  rules  for  guarding  child-bed  women  againfl  the 
miliary  fever,  595. 

Honey,  a wholefome  article  of  food  for  children,  23.  Is  recom- 
mended i,n  the  fcone,  363. 

Hooping  cough.  See  Cough. 

Hojpitals,  the  want  of  freih  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  patients, 
than  their  difordefs,  90.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  neceflary  in, 
117.  Often  fpread  infection  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
populous  towns,  121.  How  they  might  be  rendered  proper  re- 
ceptacles for  the  lick,  123.  Particularly  in  infectious  diforders, 
124.  The  ick  in,  ought  not  to  be  crowded  together,  243, 
note. 

Horfe-radijh , ' ' **  Tewing  of,  will  reftore  fenfibiiity  to  the  organ* 
of  take  wht  . r~d,  513. 

i 0 Houfes , 
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Houfes,  inflead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  clofe  and  warm.ougkf 
to  be  regularly  ventilated,  86.  In  marihy  fituations  unwhoie- 
fome,  89.  Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry  fituation,  144.  Danger 
of  inhabiting  new-built  houfes  before  thoroughly  dry,  145, 
Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafonable  cleanlinefs,  ibid. 
Are  dangerous  when  kept  too  clofe  and  hot,  148. 

Hufbandmen , the  peculiar  dlforders  they  are  expofed  to,  from  the 
viciflitudes  of  the  weather,  45. 

Huxbam , Dr.  recommends  the  Rudy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medi^ 
cine,  xiv. 

Hydrocephalus.  See  Dropfy. 

Hydrophobia , Dr.  Tiflot’s  method  of  curing,  536. 

Hydrops  pe Boris.  See  Dropfy. 

Hypochondriac  ajfeftions,  frequently  produced  by  intenfe  fl*dy,  64. 
Their  caufes,  and  who  moll  fubjedt  to  them,  500.  The  genera! 
intentions  of  cure,  501.  Regimen,  503. 

Hyjlerics , a diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  74. 
General  caufes  of,  495.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Proper  treatment 
of,  496.  Regimen,  497.  Medicines  adapted  to,  498. 

Hyfleric  colic , fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  331. 

Jails , why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  86. 
Often  fpread  infedlion  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  po- 
pulous  towns,  1 2 1 . Ought  to  be  removed,  123. 

Janin , M.  his  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  692,1 
And  of  a man  who  had  hanged  himfelf,  693. 

Jaundice , the  different  fiages  of  its  appearance,  with  the  caufes  of 
this  diforder,  410.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  411.  Medical 
treatment,  412. 

Jefuit's  Bark.  See  Bark. 

Jews,  the  whole  fyftem  of  their  laws  tending  to  promote  cleanli- 
nefs, 1 1 5.  120. 

Iliac  pajfion,  a particular  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  inteftines, 

323. 

Impojlbume  in  the  breafl , in  confumptions,  howto  make  it  break 
inwardly,  when  not  to  be  difcharged  by  other  means,  206. 
Impofthumes  after  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  252. 

Incontinency  of  urine , diftinguifhed  from  a diabetes,  356.  Expe- 
dient for  relief,  357. 

bidigeflion,  is  one  conlequence  of  intenfe  fludy,  63.  General 
caufes,  and  remedies  for,  461. 

Indolence,  its  bad  effedls  on  the  conflitution,  91.  Occafions. glan- 
dular obflrudhons,  92.  Ill  ccnfequences  of  too  much  indul- 
gence in  bed,  94.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  96.  Is  the  general 
caufe  of  moll  nervous  diforders,  304. 

Infancy,  the  foundation  of  a good  or  bad  conflitution,  generally 
laid  in  this  feafon  of  life,  1 . , 

Infants,  nearly  one  half  of  thofe  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  1.  Perilh  moflly  by  art,  2.  Ought 
not  to  be  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  3.  Importance  of  their 
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beino-  nurfed  by  their  mothers,  4.  Often  lofe  their  lives,  or 
become  deformed,  by  errors  in  clothing  them,  10.  How  the 
art  of  bandaging  them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  1 1 . 
How  treated  in  Africa,  12,  note.  Philofophical  obfervations  on 
their  organical  ftrufture,  and  on  the  caufes  of  deformity,  13. 
Why  they  fo  frequently  die  of  convullions,  14*  Why  expofed. 
to  fevers,  15.  And  colds,  ibid.  Rules  for  their  drefs,  16. 
Their  food,  17.  Refleftions  on  the  many  evils  they  are  expofed 
to,  601.  Why  their  fir  ft  diforders  are  in  their  bovvels,  602. 
How  to  cleanfe  their  bowels,  603*  -1  he  meconium,  604* 

Thrufti,  ibid.  Acidities,  606.  Gripes,  607.  Galling  and 
excoriations,  608.  Stoppage  of  thenofe,  609.  Vomiting,  ibid. 
Loofenefs,  611.  Eruptions,  612.  Scabbed  heads,  613.  Chil- 
blains, 614.  The  croup,  615.  Teething,  618.  Rickets, 
621.  Convullions,  624.  Water  in  the  head,  626.  How  to 
recover  infants  feemingly  dead,  687.  Ought  never  to  ileep  in 
the  fame  bed  with  their  mothers  or  nurfes,  690  note.  Cafe  of 
the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  692.  Cafe  of  an  infant 
feemingly  killed  by  a ftrong  convuliion  fit,  and  recovered,  69 4* 
See  Children. 

Infedion , the  danger  of,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  unneceftary 
attendance  on  the  fick,  118,  And  on  funerals,  119.  Is  often 
communicated  by  clothes,  120.  Is  frequently  imported,  ibid. 
Is  fpread  by  hofpitals  and  jails  being  iituated  in  the  middle  of 
populous  towns,  121.  How  to  prevent  infeftion  in  lick. cham- 
bers, 122.  Phyiicians  liable  to  fpread  infettion,  ibid.  note.  In 
what  refpe&s  the  Oreading  of  infection  might  be  checked  by 
the  magiftrate,  123.  Bleeding  and  purging  increafe  the  danger 
of,  by  debilitating  the  body,  227.  Small-pox,  238.  Of  the 
fmall-pox  may  be  received  again,  242,  note. 

Inflammations , how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expofe  them- 
felves  to,  47.  Proper  treatment  of,  633. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Bladder. 

of  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

* of  the  eyes.  See  Eyes. 

—  of  the  inteftines.  See  Inteftines. 

of  the  kidneys.  See  Kidneys. 

— of  the  liver.  See  Liver. 

•— — . — — of  the  lungs.  See  Peripneumcny. 

—  ■ _ of  the  ftomach.  See  Stomach. 

of  the  throat.  See  Quinfey. 

of  the  womb.  See  Womb. 

Jrfuflcns,  advantages  of,  over  decoftions,  744.  How  to  obtain 
rich  infulions  from  weak  vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the 
bitter  infufion,  ibid.  Infufion  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Infufion  of 
carauus,  745.  Of  linfeed,  ibid.  Of  rofes,  ibid . Of  tama- 
rinds and  fenna,  ibid.  Spanilh  infufion,  746.  For  the  palfy, 
ibid. 

Inns t the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  In  them,  143, 
The  fhtets  in,  how  treated  to  fave  vvaftiing,  144. 

Inoculation 
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Inoculation  of  the  Fmall-pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than 
in  neighbouring  countries,  252.  Cannot  prove  of  general 
utility  while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few,  253.  No  myftery  in 
the  procels,  ibid . May  fafely  be  performed  by  parents  or 
nurfes,  253.  Various  methods  of  doing  it,  255.  The  clergy 
exhorted  to  remove  the  prejudices  againft  the  operation,  256. 
Arguments  cited  from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation, 
257,  note.  Ought  to  be  rendered  univerfal,  259.  Means  of 
extending  the  practice  of,  260.  Two  obftacles  to  the  progrefs 
of,  ftated,  262.  Might  be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by 
parents  themfelves,  263.  The  proper  feafons  and  age  for  per-, 
forming  it,  265.  Will  often  mend  the  habit  of  body,  ibid. 
Neceilary  preparation  and  regimen  for,  ibid. 

Jnfeflsy  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  force  them  out,  399. 
Poifonous,  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated,  538. 

Intemperance , one  great  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  teamen,  51.  The 
danger  of,  argued  from  the  conftrudtion  of  the  human  body, 
105.  The  analogy  in  the  nourifhment  of  plants  and  animals, 
ibid.  Is  the  abufe  of  natural  paffions,  ibid.  In  diet,  106.  In 
liquor  and  carnal  pleafures,  ibid.  The  bad  confequences  of, 
involve  whole  families,  107.  Effects  of  drunkennefs  on  the 
conftitution,  ibid.  Perfons  vv’10  feldom  get  drunk,  may  never- 
ihelefs  injure  their  conftitutions  by  drink,  168.  The  habit  of 
drinking  frequently  acquired  under  misfortunes,  109.  Is  pe- 
culiarly hurtful  to  young  perfons,  no.  Leads  to  all  other  vices, 
111. 

Intermitting  fe-ver.  Gee  Ague. 

Intejiincs , inflammation  of,  general  caufes  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds,323.  The  fymptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
324.  Cautions  to  guard  againft  it,  327. 

Intoxication  produces  a fever,  107.  Fatal  confequences  of  a daily 
repetition  of  this  vice,  ibid,.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk, 
may  neverthelefs  injure  their  conftitution  by  drinking,  108. 
Getting  drunk,  a hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  308.  Often 
produces  fatal  eftedls,  688.  Proper  cautions  for  treating  perfons 
in  liquor,  ibid.  The  fafeltdrink  after  a debauch,  689.  Re- 
markable cafe,  ibid. 

Jobnfon,  Dr.  extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed 
by  a ltrong  convulfion  fit,  related  by,  694. 

Ijjuesy  how  to  make  them  take  the  beft  effect,  473. 

Itchy  the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  deferibed,  446. 
Sulphur,  the  bell  remedy  againft,  ibid.  Great  danger  of  the 
injudicious  ufeof  mercurial  preparations  for,  448.  Cleanlinefs 
the  beft  preservative  againft,  449,  note.  . 

JulefSy  the  form  of,  explained,  746.  Preparation  of  the  cam- 
phorated julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  747.  Expectorating 
julep yibid.  Mulkjulep,  ib  d.  Saline  julep,  ibid.  Vomiting 
julep,  ibid. 


Kertxes 
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Derbies  mineral,  recommended  by  Dr.  Duplanil  for  the  hoop** 
ing  cough,  318,  note. 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of*  its  general  caufes,  334.  Its  fymp- 
toms  and  proper  regimen,  335.  Medical  treatment,  336. 
Where  it  proceeds  from  the  ftone  and  gravel,  ibid.  Cautions 
for  thofe  fubjedt  to  this  diforder*  337/  See  Gravel. 

King's  Evil.  See  Strop  hula. 

I , * 

L. 

Laborious  employments,  the  peculiar  diforders  incident  to,  43, 
The  folly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  ifrength,  46. 
Difadvantages  attending  their  diet,  47.  How  they  expofe 
themfelves  to  inflammations,  ibid.  Danger  of  fleeping  in  the 
fun,  ibid.  Long  falling  hurtful  to  them,  48.,  Injuries 
arifing  from  poor  living,  ibid.  Many  of  the  difeafes  of  la- 
bourers, not  only  occasioned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  4 9. 

Labour  fhould  not  be  impofed  too  early  on  children,  32. 

Labour  in  child-bed,  medical  advice  for,  591.  InconVeniencies 
of  collecting  a number  of  women  at,  592,  note. 

Laudanum,  its  efficacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  165,  note.  How  to  be 
adminiflered  in  a cholera  morbus,  343.  In  a loofenefs,  347. 
In  a diabetes,  356.  When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  394.  How 
to  apply,  for  the  tooth-ach,  397.  Will  eafe  pain  in  the  gout, 
425.  How  to  adminifier  for  the  cramp  in  the  ltomach,  48;. 
Is  good  for  flatulences,  491.  EfFeCts  of  an  over-dofe  of,  520. 
Medical  treatment  in  this  cafe,  527. 

Leading-firings,  injurious  to  young  children,  26. 

Leaches,  may  be  fuccefsfully  applied  to  inflamed  tefticles,  557, 
note.  And  to  difperfe  buboes,  559,  note.  Are  proper  to  apply 
to  children  where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  619.  Ob- 
jections to  bleeding  with  them,  631. 

Lemons.  See  Oranges. 

Leprofy,  why  lefs  frequent  in  this  country  now  than  formerly,  440. 
Requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  l'curvy,  441. 

Lientery,  proper  treatment  for,  389. 

Life  may  frequently  be  reftored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  are 
fufpended  by  fudden  cafualties,  663.  671.  676.  696. 

Lightning,  perfons  apparently  killed  by,  might  poffibly  be  re. 
covered  by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  697. 

Lime  Mater,  recommended  to  prevent  grave]  in  the  kidneys  from 
degenerating  to  the  rtoiie  in  the  bladder,  361.  Is  a good  re- 
medy for  worms,  408.  Happy  effects  of,  in  the  cure  of  ob- 
ftiuate  ulcers,  646. 

^?*r*  ^.S  prescription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  165,  note. 
His  directions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid  re- 
mitting fevers,  236,  note. 

Liniment  for  burns,'  preparation  of,  731.  White  liniment,  —2 
for  the  piles,  ibid.  Volatile  liniment,  ibid.  . 


INDEX. 

liquors , ftrong,  expofe  children  to  inflammatory  diforders,  22, 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  76.  The  Fad  con- 
fequences  of  making  them  too  weak,  77*  Why  all  familiesought 
to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drink- 
ing, when  a perfon  is  hot,  146. 

Liver,  fcirrhous,  produced  by  fedentary  employments,  62. 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  339.  Regimen 
and  medical  treatment,  340.  Abfcefs  in,  how  to  be  treated, 
341.  Cautions  in  the  event  of  a fchirrhus  being  formed,  342. 

Lobelia,  an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  568. 

Lochia,  a fuppreffion  of,  how  to  be  treated,  391. 

Longings,  in  difeafes,  are  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  p>oint  out 
what  may  be  of  real  ufe,  163. 

Lco/cnefs,  habitual,  general  direftions  for  perfons  fubjeft  to,  136. 
Its  general  caufes,  346.  A periodical  loofenels  ought  never  to 

be  (topped , 347.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  various 

caufes,  ibid.  Means  of  checking  it  when  neceffary,  349.  la 
children,  proper  treatment  of,  6 1 1 . 

love,  why  perhaps  the  flrongell  of  all  the  paflions,  132.  Is  not 
rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  may  therefore  be  guaraed  againlt  at 
its  commencement,  ibid.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amufement, 
cruelty  to  the  objeft,  133,  Children  often  real  martyrs  e- 
tween  inclination  and  duty,  ibid.  note. 

Lues,  confirmed,  fymptoms  of,  564.  Mercury  the  only  certain 
remedv  known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  566.  Saline  prepara- 
tions of  mercury  more  efficacious  than  the  ointment,  ibid . 
How  to  adminiifer  corrofive  fubliraate,  567.  American  me- 
thod of  curing  this  difeafe,  568.  # 

Lungs,  injured  by  artifts  working  in  bending  poflures,  56.  studi- 
ous perfons  liable  to  confumptions  of,  63'. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  oftafte  and  fmell,  512. 


M. 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  m the 
fmall-pox,  257,  note. 

Dlad  d'.  x See  Hog.  _ up(> 

Magvjla  alba,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  463.  Is  the  bei. 

medicine  in  all  cafes  of  acidity,  607.  _ * Q 

Alamiets,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  398. 
Malt  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  afthma,  45 1 . Seo  Beer. 

Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  youn^, 

Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  97.  n, 

the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  >n  children 
More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  32.  Some,  injurious 
to  health  by  confining  artills  in  umvhok  fome  air  42.  Cautions 
to  the  workmen,  ibid.  Compared  with  agriculture,  54.  Ale 
injurious  to  health  from  ar tills  being  crowded  together,  5,.  A 
ftim  their  working  in  confined  pcitures,  $5.  Cauuons  oftered 
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io  fedentary  artifts,  57.  Sedentary  arts  better  fuited  to  women 
than  to  men,  y 3 , note. 

Matnmotjy  ought  not  to  be  contracted  without  a due  attention  to 
health  and  form,  9. 

dl lead)  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  531. 
tits  character  as  a phyhetan,  ibid.  note. 

Meats  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  80.  Reafons  for  this 
uniformity,  81. 

Meajles,  .have  great  affinity  with  the  fmall-pox,  267.  Caufe  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  269.  Inocu- 
lation of,  might  prove  very  falutary,  272,  note. 

Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their  leilure  hours  in  gardening,  60. 
Meconium,  the  bell  mode  of  expelling  it,  iS.  604. 

Medicine , the  origin  of  the  art  of,  xiii.  The  operation- of,  doubt- 
ful at  bell,  xiv.  Is  made  a myftery  of,  by  its  profeflors,  xix. 
Tne  uudy  of,  negleded  by  gentlemen,  xx.  This  ignorance 
>ays^ men  open  to  pretenders,  xxi.  Ought  to  be  generally  un- 
cerkood,  xxii.  A difiufion  of  tiie  knowledge  of,  would  de- 
droy  quackery,  xxvi.  Objections  to  the  cultivation  of  me- 
dical knowledge  an fwered,  xxix.  The  theory  of,  can  never 
apply  the  want  of  experience  and  obfervation,  1 ^o. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  de'ferve,  1 r 3. 
Ought  not  to  be  adminikered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  without  cau- 
tion, 136.  Want  of  perleverance  in  the  ufe  of,  onereafon  why 
chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  434.  Many  retained, 
which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  717.  Are  multiplied 
and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  the  caufes  and 
nature  of  difeafes,  ibid.  Disadvantages  of  compounded  tne- 
icines,  718.  Are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake  of  colour,  720. 

1 he  relative  proportions  of  dofes  of,  for  different  ages,  721.  A 

lilt  of  luch  medical  preparations  as  ought  to  be  keot  for  private 
practice,  723.  A r 

Melancholy,  re ligious,  its  efefts,  134.  Leads  to  fuicide,  ibid.  De- 

.W11t  lts  caules>  471.  bymptoms  and  regimeru  472. 
Medicinal  treatment,  474.  h * f/ 

Mcnftrual  & 1 fc  h a rg e in  women,  the  commencement  and  decline  of, 
phe  moll  critical  periods  of  their  lives,  578.  Confinement  in- 

: lacing  for  a 
ice  of  this  dif- 

O f?..be  rC‘lore,d  whenever  unnaturally  obllruaed,  and  how, 

f r(fV  V 0 T oh[huaion  proceeds  from  another  malady,  the 

fncv^f[rS,t0Ae  reni°Vid>  583.  . Treatment  under  a redund- 

rhfA  1 *e  r C a‘°e’  5H-  &<?gi*rnen  and  medicine  proper  at 
the  final  decline  of  the  menfes,  586.  h h 

intHHn^ay; bC  gi^C0  in  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of  tie 

caution  n’/f  ("aunons  for  ad  mini  fieri  ng  it,  ibid . note.  Great 
« , m uimg  mercudal  preparations  /or  the  itch, 

448-  h feldom  neceflary  in  a gonorrhoea,  540.  How  to  ad- 
rn.mf.cr  « when  ncedfel ...  char  Uifordcr,  jjoftdution  of  met 

J cury. 
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cury,  howto  make,  551 , note.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  krfowft 
in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  a confirmed  lues,  566. . Saline  pre- 
parations of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointment,  ibid . 
How  to  adminifter  corrofive  fublimate  in  venereal  cafes,  567. 
NeccfFary  cautions  in  the  ufe  of  mercury,  569.  Proper  feafona 
for  entering  on  a courfe  of,  571.  Preparations  for,  ibid.  Re- 
gimen under  a courfe  of,  5 72. 

^lezereon  root,  a powerful  alhlfant  in  venereal  c<.<.fes,  ^60. 
Midvoifry,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  prattifed  by  any  woman 
not  properly  qualified,  591,  note. 

Mid-wives,  hiftorical  view  of  the  profeffion,  11.  Ho\v  they  be- 
came intruded  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill 
effedts  of  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  ibid.  In- 
ftances  of  their  rafhnefs  and  officious  ignorance,  597,  note.  602, 


note. 

Miliary  fever.  See  Fever. 

Military  exercife,  recommended  for  boys  to  pradlife,  30. 

Milk , that  of  the  mother,  the  molt  natural  food  for  an  infant,  17. 
Cows  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  20.  . Is  a good  anti- 
dote againll  the  fcurvy,  73.  Of  more  value  in  confumptions 
than  the  whole  Materia  Medics,  198.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the 
fcurvy,  438.  A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  women,  m 
cafes  of  barrennefs,  601. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever. 

Millipedes , how  to  adminifter  for  the  hooping-cough,  318. 

Mind,  difeafes  of,  to  be  dillinguilhed  from  thofe  ot  the  body,  152. 

See  PaJJions.  . . , 

Miners,  expofed  to  injuries  from  unwnolefome  air,  and  mineral 

particles,  43.  Cautions  to,  ibid.  . 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quan- 
tities, 554.  Are  of  confiderable  fervice  in  weakneffes  of  the 
ftomach,  462.  Cautions  concerning  the  drinking  of,  706—714. 
Mixtures,  general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines,  748.  Com- 
position of  the  altringent  mixture,  ibid.  Diuretic  mixture,  tbid. 
Laxative  abforbent  mixture,  ibid.  Saline  mixture,  749.  bqunl 
mixture,  ibid. 

Molafes,  an  intoxicating  fpirit  much  ufed  by  the  common  people 

dt  Edinburgh,  109.  , r . . 

Mothers , prepofterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nude  their 
own  children,  2.  Under  what  circumftances  they  may  be  really 
unfit  to  perform  this  talk,  ibid.  Importance  of  their  fuckhng 
their  own  children,  3,  note.  Delicate  mothers  produce  unhealthy 
fhort- Iked  children,  8.  Their  milk,  the  bell  food  for  children, 
17.  Ought  to  give  their  children  proper  exercife,  26.  And 


Mouth]  cautions  againft  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  article 3 
into,  665. 

Mufcular  exercife,  a cure  for  the  gout,  4 2&. 

Mujbrooms , a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  fungu.es  a - 
“ ofieri  gathered  inhead  of  them , $40*  Mufu 


index. 

Jblujic,  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amufement 
for  ltudious  perfons,  67. 

Llujk,  extraordinary  effects  produced  by,  under  particular  cir- 
cumftances,  in  the  nervous  fever,  215.  Is  a good  remedy  in 
the  epilepfy,  482.  And  for  the  hiccup,  484.  Deafnefs  cured 

by,  511. 

iujlard,  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  433. 

N. 

Natural  hiflory,  the  ftudy  of,  neceffary  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  xx. 

Nervous  difeafes,  the  mod  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all 
others,  464.  General  caufes  of,  465.  Symptoms  of,  466.  Re- 
gimen, 467.  Medicinal  treatment,  469.  A cure  only  to  be 
expelled  from  regimen,  471*  The  feveral  fymptoms  of,  though 
differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe,  501. 

Nervous  colic,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  332.  Medical  treatment 

Tof>  333- 

Nervous  fever.  See  Fever. 

Night-mare y its  caufes  and  fymptoms  deferibed,  486*  Proper 
treatment  of,  487. 

Night-Jhadey  an  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  519. 

Nitre,  purified,  its  good  effects  in  a quinfey,  297.  Is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropfy,  419.  Promotes  urine  and  perfpU 
ration,  475. 

No/e,  ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  513..  Stoppage  of,  in  children, 
how  to  cure,  609.  See  Bleeding  at. 

Nur/es,  their  fuperllitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  33. 
The  only  certain  evidence  of  a good  one,  37.  Their  ufual  faults 
pointed  out,  38.  Adminifter  cordials  to  remedy  their  negledt 
of  duty  toward  children,  39.  Their  miftaken  treatment  of 
eruptions,  ibid.  And  loofe  ftools,  40.  Are  apt  to  conceal  the 
diforders  of  children  that-arife  from  their  own  negligence,  ibid. 
Ought  to  be  punifhed  for  the  misfortunes  they  thus  occafion, 
41.  Senfible,  often  able  to  difeover  difeafes  fooner  than  per- 
fons bred  to  phyfic,  150.  Are  liable  to  catch  the  fmall-pox 
again  from  thofe  they  nurfe  in  that  diforder,  242,  note. 

Nurfery  ought  to  be  the  largefl  and  bell  aired  room  in  a houfe,  35. 

O. 

Oil,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arifing  from  working  in  mines  or 
metals,  44.  Sallad,  the  bell  application  to  the  bite  of  a w^fp 
or  bee,  538.  Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  752. 

Oils,  effential,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menftruum  for,  762. 

Ointment  for  the  itch,  446.  Ufe  of  ointments  when  applied  to 
wounds  and  fores,  749.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafiiicum,  ibid. 
Emollient  ointment,  750.  Eye  ointments,  ibid.  IfTue  oint- 
ment, ibid.  Ointmentof  lead,  75  1.  Mercurial  ointment,  ibid. 
Ointment  of  fulphur,  ibid.  White  ointment,  ibid.  See  Li- 
niment. 

.Ophthalmia.  See  Eye. 
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Opiates , 
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Opiates,  efficacious  in  a cholera  mcrbus , 345.  In  a diabetes,  336, 
When  proper  for  the  heac'-ach,  394.  Recommended  for' the 
tooth-ach,  397.  Are  delufive  remedies  in  nervous  difeafes, 
47 1 • See  Laudanum. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy,  733.  How  to  preferve 
orange  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyrup,  763. 

Ormjkirk  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  537, 

Oxy crate,  the  mod:  proper  external  application  in  a fra&ure,  658. 
Oyjlers  of  great  ferviee  in  confumptions,  202,  note. 

P. 

Painters.  See  Miners. 

Pally,  the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  476. 

Medical  treatment,  477. 

P ar a p brer.itis,  its  fymptoms  and  treatment,  189. 
r arents , their  interelled  views  in  the  difpofal  of  their  children  in 
marriage,  often  a fotirce  of  bitter  repentance,  13:,  note.  See 
Fathers , and  Mothers. 

Pafions,  intemperance  the  abufe  of,  105.  Have  great  influence 
both  in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes,  124.  Anger,  125.  Fear, 
tl'.d.  Orief,  130.  Love,  132.  Religious  melancholy,  133. 
'i  he  beft  method  of  countera&ing  the  violence  of  any  of  the 

pnlTions,  t 34. 

Peas,  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  402. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark.  . 

Fetus,  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful 
attention  to  cleanlincfs,  373,  note. 

Peripmomony , who  mofl  Jubjedt  to,  189.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms, 
and  proper  regimen,  190. 

Per /pi  rat  ion , infenfibJe,  the  obflrudion 'of,  diforders  the  whole 
frame,  140.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid. 
Changes  in  the  atmofphere,  ibid.  Wet  clothes,  141.  Wet  feet, 
142.  Night  air,  ibid.  Damp  beds,  1 43.  Damp  houfes,  144. 
Sudden  tranfjtions  from  heat  to  cold,  146. 

Ph;lcfophy,  advantages  refulcing  from  the  fludy  of,  xx. 

P bremtis.  See  Brain. 

P byxiofis  deferihed,  and  how  to  treat,  563. 

Phyjuians , ill  ccn/equences  of  their  inattention  to  the  management 
of  children,  6.  Are  liable  to  fpread  infeflion,  122,  note.  Their 
euflcm  of  prognoilicat:ng  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a bad  prac- 
128.  A;e  feidorn  caked  in,  until  medicine  can  give  no  re- 
lief,  175.  I he  faculty  oppofe  every  falutary  difeovery,  253. 
Pickles,  provocatives  injurious  to  the  ftomach,  74. 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  ciiflindlion  between,  370.  Who 
in  oil  fubjecl  to  the  diforder,  ibid.  General  caufes,  371.  Me- 
dical treatment  of,  ibid.  Periodical  difeharges  of,  ought  not  to 
be  flopped,  372.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ibid. 
External  ointments  of  little  ufe,  373. 

Pills,  purging,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
teilinss,  326,  i he  general  intention  of  this  clafs  of  medicines, 

752. 
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~-2  Preparation  of  the  compofrng  pill,  753;  Fcet.ld1 
Hemlock^ pill,  ibid.  Mercurial  pill, Mercun^  fubhma. 
piils,  7C4.  Plummer’s  pill,  ibid.  1 urging  pill,  7^5.  Px 
the  jaundice,  ibid.  Squill  pills,  ibjd.j StxeugthejJ'ng  pills, , Zj6- 

'';„s  euerht  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  d refling of  children,  15.  bwal 
lowed,  difcharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  fide  665,  note. 

Platters , the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ulua.  bans,  7 50.  1 r 
paration  of  the  common  plainer,  ibid,  Adheljve  platter,  757* 
Anodyne  plafter,  ibid,  Blillcring  plafter,  ibid,  bum  pmfter^ 
ibid.  Mercurial  plafter,  ibid,  Stomach  plafter,  758.  a 
plafter,  ibid.  Wax  plafter,  ibid.  _ . r Q 

Pleurify , the  nature  of  the  diforder  explained,  with  its  causes,  lbi. 
Symptoms,  1S2.  Regimen,  183.  Medical  treatment  iS4.  ^ 
deco&ion  of  feneka  reckoned  a ipecific  in*  187.  Ballard  plea* 
rifv,  188. 

Plumbers.  See  Miners. 

Toifons , the  nature  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  eafi  y < - 
quired,  C23.  Mineral  poilons,  524.  Vegetable  poifons,  5 zb. 
Bites  of  poifonous  animals,  327.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  530- 
Bite  of  a viper,  537.  The  pradice  of  fucking  the  poiion  out 
of  wounds  recommended,  538,  note.  Poifonous  plants  oug  it 
to  be  deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  539.  Negre 
remedy  to  cure  the  bite  of  a rattlefnake,  540.  General  rules 
for  fecuriry  againft  poifons,  541. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  48. 

Porters  fubjeft  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  45. 

Pottures , confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentary  artifts,  56. 

Poverty,  occafions  parents  to  negledl  giving  their  children  proper 
exercife,  27.  Deitroys  parental  affection,  ibid.  note.  Not  only 
occafions,  but  aggravates  many  of  the  dileafes  of  labourers, 
4.9.  The  poor  great  fufferers  by  the  fale  of  bad  proviiions,  71. 
And  by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  86. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  639. 

Powders,  general  inftruftions  for  making  and  adminiftering,  758. 
Aftringent  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  759.  Powder  of 
bole,  ibid.  Carminative  powder,  ibid.  Diuretic  powder,  760. 
Aromatic  purging  powder,  ibid.  Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid. 
Steel  powder,  ibid.  Sudorific  powder,  ibid.  Worm  powder, 
761.  Purging  worm  poWder,  ibid.  Powder  for  the  tape-worm, 
ibid. 

Pox,  fmall,  who  moft  liable  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  238.  its 
caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymp- 
tomsin,  239.  Regimen,  240.  How  the  patient  ought  to  be 
treated  during  the  eruptive  fever,  241.  Children  in  this  dif- 
order ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed,  243.  Should 
be  allowed  clean  linen,  ibid . Patients  under  this  dilorder  ought 
not  to  appear  in  public  view,  244.  Medical  treatment,  245. 
The  fecondary  fever,  249.  When  and  how  to  open  the  pultules, 
230.  Of  inoculation,  252. 

Pregnancy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  effedi  of,  351.  Pvules  of 
conduct  for  women  under  the  diforders  incident  to,  587.  Caules 
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and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  588.  How  to  guard  againft  abort 
tion,  589.  Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  ibid.  Childbirth 
5 9®* 

Prescriptions,  medical,  patients  expofed  to  danger  by  their  beins? 
written  in  Latin,  xxvii.  ®'e 

Provisions,  unfound,  the  fa!e  of,  a public  injury,  71.  I 

Puerperal  fever.  See  Fever.  ’ • 

Purges,  the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  ufe  of 
tnem  neceflary,  156.  Their  efficacy  in  agues,  <67.  Proper  form 
of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  jnteftines,  325.  Coolin^  purges 
always  proper  in  a gonorrhea,  547.  Midwives  too  rafh  in  the 
• giving  of  purges,  597,  note.  Form  of  a gentle  purge  for  in- 
fants difo; dered  in  the  bowels,  603.  For  the  thrufh,  605. 
PujiuLs  in  the  Imall-pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appear- 
ances of,  239.  1 he  fuppuration  of,  to  be  promoted,  246. 

When  and  how  to  open,  250.  ” • ' 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fever . 

CL 

Quacks  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  505. 

Quackery , hpw  to  detlroy,  xxvi. 

Quakers,  their  mode  of  drefling  recommended,  103. 

Quinjey,  a common  and  dangerous  dilorder,  and  to  whom  moil  fa-« 
tal,  293.  Jts  caules,  ibid.  Symptoms,  294.  Regimen,  29^. 
Metrical  app^K utions,  297.  Hoiv  to  promote  fuppuration,  299. 
How  to  nour.-lh  the  patient  when  he  cannot  fwallow,  ibid, 
Advice  to  perfons  fubjed  to  this  diforder,  300. 

Quin/ey,  malignant,  who  mpft  fubjed  to,  and  its  caufes,  301, 
its  iy  nip  to  (ns,  302.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  303. 

R. 

Rattlrfnake,  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  540. 

Regimen  ought  to  co-operate  with  medicine  to  accomplifh  the 
cure  of  dileafes,  xii.  Will  often  cure  difeafes  without  medi- 
cine,  135.  S ee  Aliment. 

Religion , true,  calculated  to  fupport  the  mind  under  every  a f- 
flidion,  134.  The  inftrudors  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too 
much  on  g!6omy  fubjeds,  ibid. 

Remitting  fever.  See  Fever. 

Repletion,  impairs  the  digeltive  power,  80.  Difeafes  occafioncd 
by,  82.  How  to  treat  a loolenefs  produced  hy,  346. 

Refentment , the  indulgence  of,  inju-nousto  the  conflitution,  125, 
Rcjins,  and  effential  oils>  the  proper  menflruum  for,  76 z.  . 
ReJ'piration,  how  to  reftore  in  a drowned  perron,  672. 

Rheum  at  i/m,  acute  and  chronic,  diflinguilhed,  4 >9.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  430.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Cautions  10  per- 
fons fubjed  to  this  diforder,  434  f 

Rice etr.  Tie  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  from  the  growth  of 
manufactures  and  ledentary  employments,  24.  The  caufes  of, 
621.  Symptoms,  622.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  623, 

* Rotters^ 
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Rollers , pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  rotttid  the  bodies 

of  infants,  14.  . , , ..  r f . . 

Romans,  ancient,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanhnefs  of  their 

towns,  114,,  note.  . n , , 

Rcfes,  conferve  of,  its  great  virtue  againft  hoemorrhages,  372. 

Rofemary,  the  external  application  of,  a popular  remedy  ror  the 


cramp,  499,  note. 

Ruptures,  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  old  perlon-s, 
659.  The  caufes  refpertively,  660.  Method  of  treatment, 
ibid.  Cutting  fhould  be  avoided  if  poflible,  662.  Cautions 
for  perfons  afflirted  with  a rupture,  ibid.  Often  prove  fatal 
before  difeovered,  ibid.  note. 

Rutherford,  Dr.  lvis  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a dyfenttry,  3^5* 


note. 

S. 

Sailors , their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather, 
and  bad  proviflons,  50.  Many  of  their  difeafes  fpring  from  in- 
temperance, 51.  Ought  to  guard  againft  wet  clothes,  ibia. 
How  the  ill  efforts  of  fait  proviflons  might  be  corrected,  ibid. 
Peruvian  bark  the  beft  antidote  to  tailors  on  a foreign  coaft,  53. 
Cleanlinefs  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  116. 

Sal  prunella , its  good  efforts  in  a quinfey,  297. . 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a vomiting,  3 32.  Pre- 
paration of,  for  this  purpole,  353.  Peculiarly  good  in  the  puer- 
peral fever,  598. 

Salivation  not  neceffary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  '566. 
Sarfaparilla,  a powerful  afliftant  in  venereal  cafes,  568. 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  difficult  to  cure,  613.  Medical  treat- 


ment, 614. 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Fever. 

School,  fending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  confequences, 
28.  Ought  to  be  feated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much 
crowded,  37. 

Scirrhus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  342.  See 


Cancer. 

Scrophula,  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  441.  Symp- 
toms, and  regimen,  442.  Medical  treatment,  44-3. 

Scurvy,  why  prevalent  among  the  Englifh,  73.  Where  moft  preva- 
lent, and  the  two  diftinrtions  of,  435.  Caufes  of,  ibid.  Symp- 
toms and  cure,  436.  Inftrurtions  to  fea-faring  men,  437. 
Extraordinary  efferts  of  milk,  438.  Proper  liquors,  ibid. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the. greater  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  33. 
Few  perfons  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  bufineis, 
34.  Sedentary  and  artive  employments  ought  to  be  intermixed, 
for  the  fake  of  health,  ibid.  Artifts  fuffer  from  tinvvholefome 
air,  by  being  crowded  together,  55.  The  poftures  artifts  are 
confined  to,  injurious  to  health,  $6.  Diforders  produced  by, 
ibid.  Cautions  offered  to  the  fedentary,  57.  Sedentary  amufe- 
jaents  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  58.  Hints  rebating  to 
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improper  food,  ibid.  Exercife  a furer  relief  for  low  fpirits  than 
drinking,  50.  Gardening  a wholefome  amufement  for  the 
i'edentary,  ibid.  Diforders  occaiioned  bv  intenfe  iiudy,  62 
Dietetical  advice  to  the  fedentary,  80.  Sedentary  occupations 
better  adapted  to  women  than  men,  93,  note. 

Sea  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  King’s  evil,  44?. 

Sen/es , diforders  of,  504. 

Setcn,  fo  me  times  has  extraordinary  efle&s  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  290.  Is  of  fervice  for  preventing  apoplexies,  457. 
The  bell  method  of  making  it,  476. 

Shots,  tight,  the  bad  conlequences  refulting  from,  102.  The 
high  heels  of  women’s  fhoes,  103. 

Sibbins,  a venereal  diforder  fo  termed  in  the  wed  of  Scotland, 
how  to  cure,  573,  note. 

Sick , the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unneceiTary  vifitors  to,  119. 
JPerfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a diitance  from  the  Tick,  120. 
Proper  nurfes  ought  to  be  exhployed  about  them,  122.  In* 
flructions  for  avoiding  infection,  ibid.  Phyficians  too  un- 
guarded in  their  vifits  to  them,  ibid.  note.  Tolling  of  bells 
for  the  dead  very  dangerous  to,  127.  Their  fears  ought  not 
to  be  alarmed,  1 29. 

Sight  injured  by  itudying  by  candle-light,  64. 

Simples,  a Lid  of  thole  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  pra&ice,  723. 
SinapiJ'ms,  the  general  intentions  of,  728.  Directions  for  mak- 
ing of,  ibid. 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  eafy  to  fix,  97.  Mow  to  make 
it  refrelhing,  98.  Complaints  cf  the  want  of,  chieHy  made  by 
the  indolent,  ibid.  Heavy  fuppers  caufe  unealy  nights,  99. 
Anxiety  dedru&ive  of  deep,  ib  d.  That  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  night  moll  refrefning,  ibid.  Eariy  rifers  the  longed  livers, 
TOO,  note. 

Sleeping  in  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  47. 

Small- pox.  See  Pox. 

Smell , injuries  to  which  the  fenfeof,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  5 1 3. 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  done,  362.  Soap  lees  how 
to  take,  ibid. 

Solarium.  See  Nightfhaae . 

Soldiers,  expofed  to  many  diforders  from  the  hardlhips  they  un- 
dergo, 49.  Ought  to  be  emplojed  in  moderate  labour  in 
times  of  peace,  50,  note. 

Spine,  often  bent  by  artills  working  in  unfavourable  podures,  77. 
Spirit , rectified,  the  direct  mendruum  for  relins  and  efiential  oils 
of  vegetables,  762.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  prepare, 
767.  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  ibid. 

Spirits,  fovvneis  of,  the  general  forerunner  cf  a nervous  fever,  210. 
The  proper  remedies  for,  494.  Cautions  to  perfons  under  this 
complaint,  495. 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic,  329.  And  for  gouty 
complaints  in  thedomach,  402.  Should  be  avoided  by  all  per- 
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fons  afflicted  with  nervous  diforders,  468.  The  ufe  of,  often 
fatal,  688. 

St  it  ting  of  blood.  See  Biood.  . a . 

may  be  ufed  to  fupply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a ftyp  ic, 

6^8,  note.  Its  ufe  in  extrafting  fubitances  Hopped  m the  gullet, 

Sports  aCtive,  far  more  wholefome  than  fedentary  amufements* 

r Golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid,  note . 

Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  <;o8. 

Squinting , how  to  correct  the  habit  of,  508. 

Stays,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  drels,  10.  102. 
The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breafts,  517. 

Sternutatories , preparations  of,  recommended  tor  reitoring  loft 

fmell,  313.  . . ..  , 1/00 

Sticking  plajler  \s  the  belt  application  for  night  wounds,  638. 

Stomach , exercife  the  belt  cure  for  diforders  of,  94.  Inflamma- 
tion of,  a diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  affillanre,  320.  Its 
caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  and  regimen,  321 . Medical  treat- 
ment, 322.  Pain  in,  its  caufes,  401.  Remedies  for,  402, 
Inftrudtions  for  perfons  fubject  to,  403.  ^ 

Stone , the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  explained,  139.  This 
diforder  how  diflinguilhed  from  the  gravel,  359.  Caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  3^’°*  Medical  treatment, 
.Alicant  foap  and  lime-water,  how  to  takeror  this  diforder,  362. 
The  uva  urfi,  a remedy  in  prefent  requeft  for,  363. 

Stool , loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  40.  Proper  treatment  of, 
when  exceffive,  ibid.  The  difeharge  by,  cannot  be  regular,  if 
the  mode  of  living  be  irregular,  135.  One  in  a day  generally 
fufficient  for  an  adult,  1 36.  How  to  produce  a regularity  of, 
ibid.  Frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  coftivenefs,  injurious 
to  the  conftitution,  ibid , 

S torch,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  519. 

Strabifmus.  See  Squinting. 

Strains,  proper  method  of  creating,  659.  The  fafeft  external  ap- 
plications, ibid.  note. 

Strangury,  from  a bliftering  plafter,  how  to  guard  againft,  186- 
In  the  fmall  pox,  how  to  relieve,  246.  From  a venereal  caule, 
deferibed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  561. 

Strangulation , courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from, 
693 . 

Strajburgh , fuccefsful  treatment  of  a miliary  fever  there,  231,  note. 

Strength , the  folly  of  trials  of,  from  emulation,  46.  49. 

Study , intenfe,  injurious  to  health,  61.  The  diforders  occafi on ed 
by,  62.  Character  of  a mere  ftudent,  65.  Plintsof  advice  to 
ftudious  perfons,  66.  Danger  of  their  having  recourfe  to  cor- 
dials, 67.  Health  often  neglected  while  in  poftefiion,  and 
laboured  for  after  it  is  deftroyed,  68.  No  perfon  ought  taftudy 
immediately  after  a full  meal,  69.  Dietetical  advice  to  the 
ftudious,  80.  The  general  eft'edfs  of,  on  the  conftitution,  465. 
Sublimate , corrofwe,  how  to  adminifter  in  venereal  cafes,  367. 

S%ffbca~ 
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Suffocation,  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  clofc 
chambers,  677.  General  caufes  of  fuffocadcn,  6go.  Over! 
laying  of  infants,  601. 

Sugar , an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  21. 

Sulphur,  a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  407/  And  for  the 
itch,  446. 

Suppers , ought  not  to  deftroy  the  appetite  for  breakfaft,  82.  Heavy 
(uppers  lure  to  occalion  uneafy  nights,  99.  7 

Surgery,  many  of  .lie  operations  of,  fuccefsfully  performed  by 
penons  unlkiiied  in  anatomy,  62 8.  Humanity  induces  every 
one  more  or  Jefs  to  be  a l'urgeon,  629.  7 

Sweating,  generally  excited  in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers 
162.  177, 

Swoon  mgs,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  deferibed,  487.  Proper  treat- 
ment or  this  diiorder,  488.  682.  Cautions  to  perfons  fubiedt 
to  them,  687.  J 

Sydenham , Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from 
teething,  619. 

Symptoms , dife ales  better  diftinguilhed  by,  than  by  the  fyflematicai 
rangemen t of,  150.  i ne  diiierences  of  fex,  age,  andconfti- 
tution,  to  be  coniidered,  151.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to  be 
dillinguiflieJ  from  thofe  of  the  body,  152. 

Syncope , proper  treatment  in,  683. 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  762.  How  to  make  (Imple 
fyrup,  and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  ibid. 

T. 

Tacitus,  his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4, 
note. 


Tallow-chandlers , and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fubflances, 
cautions  to,  44. 

Tapping  for  the  dropfy,  a fafe  and  fimple  operation,  420. 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  333. 

Tartar , foluble,  a good  remedy  for  thje  jaundice,  414.  Cream 
of,  a good  remedy  in  a dropfy,  419.  And  rheumatifm,  432. 

Tajle,  how  to  rertore  the  fen fe  of,  when  injured,  514. 

Taylors,  are  expofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  $ 
Are  lubjeft  to  confumptions,  ibid.  note.  Often  lofe  the  ufe  of 
their  legs,  56.  Hints  of  inftru&ion  offered  to  them  in  regard 
to  their  health,  58. 

Tea,  the  cuffomary  ufe  of,  injurious  to  female  conftitutions,  8. 
Deftroys  their  digeifive  powers,  and  produces  hyflerics,  74. 

I he  bad  qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the  ufe 
of  it,  ibid.  Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn, 
464.  Has  a powerful  effeft  upon  the  nerves,  477,  note.  Is 
bad  for  perfons  troubled  with  flatulences,  495. 

Teething,  the  diforaers  attending,  618.  P.egimen,  and  medical 
treatment  in,  619,  Applications  to  the  gums,  and  how  to  cut 
them,  .620.  ..  _ ••  , . 

Temperance , the  parent  of  health,  104. 

■ - «V  •*  TefikJes, 
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Teflcles,  fwelkd,  the  caufe  of,  556.  F.egimcn  and  medicine  To* 
'-57.  Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  fcrophulous  habit,  558. 
ThirJ},  how  it  in  ay  be  quenched  when  a perfon  is  hot,  without 
danger,  146. 

1 Thought , intenfe,  definitive  of  health,  61. 

Thrujb  in  infants,  the  diforder  and  its  caufes  defcribed,  604.  Me- 
dical treatment  of,  6 0-5. 

TinAures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form 
of,  763.  Preparations  of  th«  aromatic  tinfture,  ibid.  Com- 
pound tinfture  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Volatile  foetid  tinfture,  ibia. 
Volatile  tinfture  of  gum  guaiacum,  764.  Tinfture  of  black 
hellebore,  ibid.  Afiringent  tindure,  ibid.  Tinfture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  ibid . Tinfture  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  ibid. 
Tindure  cf  hiera  picra,  765.  Compound  tindure  of  fenna, 
ibid.  Tindure  of  Spanifii  flies,  ibid.  Tindure  of  the  balfam 
of  Tolu,  ibid.  Tinfture  of  rhubarb,  766. 

\ Tiffoty  Dr.  charafter  of  his  Avis  au  Peupie , xv.  His  medical 
courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  536.  His  direftionsfor 
gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  agaric  of  the  oak  as  a 
tfyptic,  637,  note.  Inftances  from,  of  the  recovery  of  drowned 
perfons,  674. 

! Tobacco , a clyfter  of  adecoftion  of,  ufeful  to  excite  a vomit,  668. 
A clyfter  of  the  fumes  of,  will  ftimulate  the  inteftines,  and 
produce  a {tool,  333.  673. 

Toes,  the  free  motion  of,  deftroyed  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  102. 
Tcoth-ach , the  general  caufes  of,  293.  Medical  treatment  of, 
396.  When  recourfe  mult  be  had  to  extraftion,  398.  Direc- 
tions for  cleaning  the  teeth,  399. 

Touch,  injuries  to  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  513. 

Towns,  great,  the  air  of,  deftruftive  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
34.  Children  bred  in  the  country  ought  not  to  be  fen t too  early 
into  towns,  36.  Cleaniinefs  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in, 
113.  Ought  to  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  walking 
the  ftreets,  1 18,  note . The  beft  means  to  guard  againft  infec- 
tion in,  1 21. 

Trades , fome  injurious  to  health  by  making  artifts  breathe  un- 
wholefome  air,  42.  55. 

Tranjiticfis , fudden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  ill  effefts  of,  to  the 
conllitution,  146. 

Travellers,  the  ule  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  52.  Ought  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  fleep  in  damp  beds,  143.  Fevers  why  often 
fatal  to,  160. 

Trees  fiiould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  88. 

Trefoil  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  433. 

Tumours,  proper  treatment  of,  634. 

Turnbull , Dr.  his  method  of  treating  the  croup  in  children,  617, 
note. 

Turner  s cerate,  preparation  of,  750. 
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V. 

Vapour  of  fermenting  liquors,  noxious  nature  of,  677. 

Vegetables , wholefome  corredfions  of  the  bad  qualities  of  animal 
food,  7;.  Their  extraordinary  effe&s  in  the  fcurvy,  440. 

Venereal difeafe,  why  omitted  in  a former  edition  of  this  work,  541 . 
Unfavourable  circumllances  attending  this  diforder,  542.  The 
virulent  gonorrhoea,  543.  Gleets,  553.  Swelled  tellicles,  556. 
Buboes,  55S.  Chancres,  559.  Strangury,  561 . Phymolis, 
563.  A confirmed  lues,  564.  American  method  of  curing 
this  difeafe,  368.  General  obfervaiions,  569.  Cleanlinefs  a 
great  prefervative  again  ft,  572.  The  ufe  of  medicines  ought 
not  to  behaftily  dropped,  574.  Is  often  too  much  difregarded, 
57s- 

Ventilators%  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  modern  medical  improvements, 
86. 

Vertigo  often  produced  by  intenfe  ftudy,  63. 

Vinegar , a great  antidote  againft  difeaies,  and  ought  to  be  ufed  by 
all  travellers,  52.  Should  be  fprinkled  in  fick  chambers,  izz. 
178.  221 . Is  of  confiderable  fervice  in  the  bite  of  a mad  dog, 
532.  And  in  any  kind  of  poifon,  538.  Its  medical  properties, 
768.  Is  of  ufe  toe.'.tratt  the  virtues  of  feveral  medicinal  fub- 
ftances,  ibid,  l low  to  prepare  vinegar  of  litharge,  ibid.  Vine- 
gar of  roles,  769.  Vinegar  of  fquills,  ibid. 

Viper , the  bite  of,  the  fufliciency  of  the  greafe  for  the  cure  of, 
doubted,  537.  Method  of  treatment  recommended,  538. 

Vitriol,  elixir  of,  an  excellent  medicine  in  weakneffes  of  the 
ftcmach,46i.  And  for  windy  complaints,  470. 

Vitus , St.  his  dance,  method  of  cure,  482. 

Ulcers,  proper  treatment  of,  according  to  their  different  natures, 
644.  Lime  water  a good  remedy,  646.  Dr.  Whytt’s  method 
of  treating  them,  ibid.  Fiftulous  ulcers,  647. 

Vomits,  their  ufe  in  agues,  166.  And  in  the  nervous  fever,  212. 
Caution  for  adminiftering  in  the  putrid  fever,  223.  Ought  by 
no  means  to  be  adminiftered  in  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
322.  Are  ufeful  in  cafes  of  repletion,  346.  Are  powerful  re- 
medies in  the  jaundice,  412.  Are  the  hrft  objed  to  be  purfued 
when  poifon  has  been  received  in  to  the  ftorpach,  523.  Their  ufe 
in  the  hooping-cough,  and  how  to  adminifter  them  to  children, 
317.  Midwives  too  rafh  in  the  ufe  of,  507,  note.  Form  of  a 
gentle  one  for  infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  603. 

Vomiting,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  349.  Medical  treatment  of,  350. 
Saline  draught  for  flopping  of,  351.  Caufes  of,  in  children, 
609.  How  to  be  treated,  610.  Of  blood.  See  Blood. 

Voyage,  a long  one  frequently  cures  a confumption,  197.  Voyages 
have  an  excellent  effedt  on  perfons  afliidled  with  nervous  dis- 
orders, 468. 

Ureters,  and  their  ufe,  deferibed,  336,  note. 

U) ine,  the  appearances  and  quantity  of,  too  uncertain  to  form  any 
determined  judgment  from,  137.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  judgment  as  to 
the  due  quantity  of,  not  to  be  relied  on,  ibid.  The  fecretion 
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End  di (charge  of,  how  obftrutfed,  138.  Bad  confequentes  of 
retaining  it  too  long,  ibid.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  tends  to  a 
confumption,  139*  Stoppage  of,  its  general  caufes,  33^* 
Caution  as  to  the  treatment  of,  ibid.  Diabetes,  353*,  Incon- 
tinency  of,  356  Snpprefhon  of,  medical  treatment  in,  357* 
Cautions  to  perfons  fubjedl  to  this  diforder,  ^59*  Bloody,  caufes 
of,  379.  Medical  treatment  of,  381.  An  obftinace  deafnefs 
cured  by  warm  urine,  51 1,  note. 

Urine  doctors,  their  impudence,  and  great  fuccefs  from  toe  cre- 
dulity of  the  populace,  137,  note. 

Uva  urji,  a remedy  in  prefent  requed  for  the  done,  3 63. 

W. 

Z^W/r,high,  unwholefome,  by  obftrufting  the  free  currentofair, 88. 

Ward' s effence,  preparation  of,  767.  His  fiflula  pade,  a popular 
remedy  that  may  deferve  trial,  647. 

Wars  occafion  putrid  fevers,  by  tainting  the  air  with  the  effluvia 
of  dead  carcafes,  217. 

Wafps,  hornets,  or  bees,  how  the  bite  of  ought  to  be  treated,  338. 

Water , frequently  unwholefome  by  mineral  impregnations,  75. 
Cautions  for  the  choice  of,  76.  Cold,  the  danger  of  drinking 
when  a perfon  is  hot,  146. 

Water  in  the  head,  is  a diforder  chiefly  incident  to  children,  626. 
Its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  proper  treatment,  627.  The  nature 
of  the  diforder  feldom  difcovered  in  due  time  for  cure,  628, 
note. 

Waters  by  infufion,  how  to  prepare  : Lime  water,  769.  Com- 
pound lime  water,  770.  Sublimate  water,  ibid.  Styptic  wa- 
ter ibid.  Tar  water,  ibid. 

Waters , fimple  diftilled,  their  medical  ufes,  771.  Preparation  of 
cinnamon  water,  ibid.  Pennyroyal  water,  ibid.  Peppermint 
water,  ibid.  Spearmint  water,  ibid.  Rofe  water,  772.  Ja- 
maica pepper  water,  ibid. 

Waters , fpirituous  didilied,  how  to  prepare  : Spirituous  cinnamon 
water,  772.  Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  water,  ibid. 

Watery  eye,  how  to  cure,  509. 

Weaning  of  children  from  the  bread,  the  proper  mode  of,  19.  21. 

Weather , Hates  of,  which  produce  the  putrid  fever,  217. 

Wells , caution  to  perfons  going  down  into  them,  87,  note.  Deep, 
ought  not  to  be  entered  until  the  air  in,  is  purified,  678. 

Whey , an  excellent  drink  in  a dyfentgry,  387.  And  in  the  rheu- 
matifm,  431-  Orange  whey,  how  to  make,  176.  Alum  whey, 
356.  772  Mudard  whey,  773.  Scorbutic  whey,  ibid. 

Whitlow,  633. 

Whytt , Dr.  his  remedies  for  flatulences,  491. 

Wind.  See  Flatulences. 

Windows,  the  danger  of  throwing  them  open  on  account  of  heat* 
and  fitting  near  them,  148. 

Wine,  good,  aimed  the  only  medicine  necedary  in  a nervous  fe- 
ver, 211. 

Wines, 
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Witttt,  the  medical  properties  of,  773.  Their  ufe  in  extracting  th£ 
virtues  of  medicinal  fubflances,  774.  Preparation  of  anthelmin- 
thic wine,  ibid.  Antimonial  wine,  ibid.  Bitter  wine,  766. 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  775.  Chalybeate  or  fteel  wine,  ibid.  Sto- 
machic wine,  ibid. 

Womb , inflammation  of,  its  fymptoms,  593.  Medical  treatment 
of,  594. 

Women,  errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  5.  Why  fubjedt  to 
hyfterics,  74.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedentary  occupa- 
tions than  men,  93,  note.  In  child- bed,  often  die  from  their 
apprehenlions  of  death,  126.  Their  diforders  rendered  epide- 
mical by  the  force  of  imagination,  127.  Every  thing  that  can 
alarm  them  tobecarefully  guarded  againfl, Evil  tendency  of 
tolling  bells  for  the  dead,  1 28.  How  expofed  to  a miliary  fever 
during  pregnancy,  228.  Their  conflitutions  injured  by  living 
too  much  within  doors,  377.  Thofe  who  work  in  the  open  air, 
almoft  as  hardy  as  men,  ibid.  Advice  to,  with  reference  to  the 
mcnflrual  difeharge,  578.  At  the  commencement,  579.  Fluor 
Gibus , with  its  proper  treatment,  deferibed,  585.  Advice  to, 
at  the  ceafing  of  the  menfes,  5SA.  Rules  of  condudl  during 
pregnancy,  587.  Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  588.  How 
to  guard  againfl  abortion,  589.  Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion, 
ibid.  Inductions  at  the  time  of  child-birth,  590.  Caufe  of 
the  milk  fever,  594.  How  to  guard  againfl  the  miliary  fever, 

595'  The  puerperal  fever,  596.  General  cautions  for  women 
in  child-bed,  599.  Caufes  of  barren nefs,  600. 

Wool,  the  bed  external  application  in  the  gout,  424. 

//  urkboujt  s poifonous  to  infants,  34. 

Worms,  how  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  348.  Three  prin- 
cipal kinds  of,  diitinguiihed,  404.  Symptoms  of,  ibid . Caufes, 

405.  Medical  treatment  for,  406.  Remedy  for  children,  408. 
General  cautions  for  preierving  children  from  them,  409.  ^ 

Danger  of  taking  quack  medicines  for  them,  410,  note. 

Wort,  recommended  for  the  feurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  fea, 

439.  Is  a powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  521. 

Wounds,  are  nor  cured  by  external  applications,  63c.  Are  cured 
by  nature,  636.  Proper  courfe  of  treatment,  ibid.  How  to 
flop  the  bleeding,  637.  Caution  againfl  improper  flyptics,  638. 
Method  of  drefiing  them,  639.  Poultices  for  inflamed  wounds, 
ibid.  Regimen  in,  640. 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  to  thofe  who  are  much  employed  in,  63. 66. 

Y. 

} n iv s,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  573,  note. 

Young  animals,  ail  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  they 

are  able,  25, 

Z. 

Zinc,  the  flowers  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  481. 
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